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TO 

ISAAC    BUTT,    ESQ.,    LL.D.,   M.R.I.A., 

BARRISTER   AT   LAW, 
AND   ONE   OP  THE   ALDERMEN   OF   THE   CITY   OF   DUBLIN. 


My  dear  Butt, 

If  there  is  any  thing  that  takes  from  the  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  dedicating  to  you  this  new  and  general  issue  of  all  my  works, 
it  is  a  regret  that  they  are  not  more  worthy  of  haying  such  a  name 
as  yours  prefixed  to  them, — ^a  name  even  already  singularly  distin- 
guished in  both  literature  and  eloquence^and  which  promises  to  shed 
a  lustre  upon  your  profession  and  your  country,  unsurpassed  by 
that  which  emanated  from  those  great  and  brilliant  spirits  whose  in- 
tellectual eminence  reflects  such  glory  upon  Ireland. 

With   sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  for  your 
genius  and  principles, 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Butt, 

Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 
W.  CARLETON. 


DuBLnr,  May,  1843. 
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'  T  will  naturally  be  expected,  upon  a  new  issue  of 
'works  which  may  be  BAid  to  treat  exclusively  of  a 
people  who  form  such  aa  important  and  int^restinnj 
portion  of  the  empire  as  the  Irish  peneantry  doj 
that  the  author  should  endeavour  to  prepare  tliu 
minds  of  his  roadera — especially  those  of  tbt;  EngliL^U 
and  Beotch' — for  understanding  more  clearly  tlieif 
general  character,  habits  of  thought,  and  modes  of 
feeling,  as  they  exist  and  are. depicted  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  Tliis 
is  a  task  which  the  author  undertakes  more  for  the  sake  of  his  country 
than  himself;  and  he  rejoices  that  the  demand  for  the  present  edition 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in  removing  many  absurd  prejudices  which 
have  existed  for  time  immemorial  against  his  countrymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of  an  Irishman  has  been  hitherto 
uniformly  associated  with  the  idea  of  something  unusually  ridiculous,  and 
that  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  language  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  his  lips  but  an  absurd  congeriet  of  brogue  and  blunder.  The  habit 
of  looking  upon  him  in  a  ludicrous  light  has  been  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  English  mind,  that  no  opportunity  has  ever  been  omitted  of 
throwing  him  into  an  attitude  of  grossand  overchargedcaricature,  from  which 
you  might  as  correctly  estimate  his  intellectual  strength  and  moral  propor- 
tions, as  you  would  the  size  of  a  man  from  his  evening  shadow.  From 
the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  down  to  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  neither 
play  nor  farce  has  ever  been  presented  to  Englishmen,  in  which,  when  an 
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Irishman  i$  introduced,  he  is  not  drawn  as  a  broad  grotesque  blunderer, 
every  sentence  he  speaks  inyolving  a  bull,  and  every  act  the  result  of 
headlong  folly,  or  cool  but  unstudied  efirontery.  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  he  acts  upon  the  stage  any  other  part  than  that  of  the 
buffoon  of  the  piece,  uttering  language  which,  wherever  it  may  have  been 
found,  was  at  all  eyente  never  heard  in  Ireland,  unless  upon  the  boaids  of 
a  theatre.  As  for  the  OaptainO'Cutters,  0' Blunders,  and  Dennis  Bulgrud- 
deries  of  the  English  stage,  they  never  had  existence  except  in  the  ima- 
gination of  those  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the  Irish  people  as  they  were  of 
their  language  and  feelings*  Even  Sheridan  himself  was  forced  to  pander 
to  this  erroneous  estimate  and  distorted  conception  of  our  character ;  for, 
after  all,  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  was  his  Irishman,  but  not  Ireland's  Irish- 
man. I  know  that  several  of  my  readers  may  remind  me  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  whose  bulls  have  become  not  only  notorious,  but  proverbial.  It 
is  well  known  now,  however,  and  was  when  he  made  them,  that  they 
were  studied  bulls,  resorted  to  principally  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
government  and  opposition  sides  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  into  good 
humour  with  each  other,  which  they  never  failed  to  do — thereby,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  probably,  preventing  the  e£Pusion  of  blood,  and 
the  loss  of  life,  among  men  who  frequently  decided  even  their  political 
differences  by  the  sword  or  pistol. 

That  the  Irish  either  were  or  are  a  people  remarkable  for  making  bulls 
or  blunders,  is  an  imputation  utterly  unfounded,  and  in  every  sense  un- 
true. The  souree  of  this  error  on  the  part  of  our  neighbonxs  is,  however, 
readily  traced.  The  language  of  our  people  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is 
up  to  the  present  day,  in  a  transition  state.  The  English  tongue  is  gradu- 
ally superseding  the  Irish.  In  my  own  native  place,  for  instance,  there  is  not 
by  any  means  so  much  Irish  spoken  now,  as  there  was  about  twenty  or  ^v^ 
and-twenty  years  ago.  This  fact,  then,  will  easily  account  for  the  ridicule 
which  is,  and  I  fear  ever  will  be,  unjustly  heaped  upon  those  who  are 
found  to  use  a  Uinguage  which  they  do  not  properly  understand.  In  the 
early  periods  of  communication  between  the  countries,  when  they  stood  in 
a  hostile  relation  to  each  other,  and  even  long  afterwards,  it  was  .not  sur- 
prising that  *'  the  wild  Irishman"  who  expressed  himself  with  difficulty, 
and  often  impressed  the  idiom  of  his  own  langiiage  upon  one  with 
which  he  was  not  fkmiliar,  should  incur,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  the  character  of  making  the 
bulls  and  blunders  attributed  to  him.  Such  was  the  fact,  and  such  the 
origin  of  this  national  slander  upon  his  intellect,^-a  slander  which,  like 
every  other,  originates  from  the  prejudioe  of  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  tlie  quickness  and  clearness  of  thought  ttiat  in  general  characterise 
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tiie  langfiuige  «f  our  people.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  man  acquainted 
wiUi  the  inhahitaiits  of  the  two  eonntries,  who  does  not  know,  that, 
where  the  English  it  Yemacnlar  in  Ireland,  it  is  spoken  with  £u  more 
pniity  and  grammatioal  preoinon  than  is  to  be  heard  bejond  the  Chan- 
nel. Those,  then,  who  ave  in  the  habit  of  defending  what  are  temiad  oar 
bnlis,  or  of  apologising  for  them,  do  ns  injnsfcioe ;  and  Miss  Edgewortb 
herself^  when  writing  an  essay  upon  the  sabject,  wrote  an  essay  npon  thai 
wUeh  does  not,  and  never  did  eodst  These  obsnrTatiims,  then,  easily 
account  for  the  view  of  ns  which  has  always  been  taken  in  the  dramatio 
portion  of  Stilish  literatoro.  There  the  Irishman  was  drawn  in  every 
instaaoe  as  the  object  of  ridieole,  and  oonseqnendy  of  oontempi ;  for  it  is 
iacontrovertibly  tme,  that  the  man  whom  you  laugh  at^  70a  wiQ  soon 
despise. 

In  every  point  of  view  this  was  wrong,  but  prindpally  in  a  political 
one.  At  that  time  England  and  Englishmen  knew  very  little  of  Ireland, 
and,  consequently,  the  principal  opportunitieo  aflbrded  them  of  appreoiat- 
mg  oar  character  were  found  on  the  stage.  Of  course,  ii  was  very  natural 
Oat  the  sRoneous  estimate  of  us  which  they  formed  tiiere  should  influence  • 
them  everywhere  else.  We  cannot  sjmpothise  vritfa,  and  kngh  at,  the 
same  object,  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  the  Irishman  found  himself  unde- 
servedly the  object  of  coatee  and  unjust  ridioule^  it  was  not  very  uona« 
tund  that  he  should  requite  it  with  a  ptefudioo  against  the  principles  and 
focBngs  of  Englishmen,  quitto  as  strong  as  that  which  was  entertained 
against  himself.  Had  this  ri&ttle  been  confined  to  the  stage,  or  directed 
at  us  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  other,  and  bsttsr  opportunities  of 
knowing  us,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  It  passed  llrom  die  stage  into  tho  reoesws  of  private  life, 
wrought  itself  into  tiie  feelings  until  it  became  a  prejudice,  and  the  Irish* 
man  was  consequently  looked  upon,  and  treated,  as  a  being  made  up  of 
absurdity  and  cunning,— -a  compound  of  knave  and  fool,  fit  only  to  be  pu* 
nished  for  his  knavery  or  laughed  at  for  his  foUy.  So  for,  therefore,- that 
portion  of  English  literature  which  attempted  to  desmbothe  language 
end  habits  of  Irishmen,  was  unoonsoioudy  creatmg  an  unfinendly  foding 
between  the  two  countries, — a  feeling  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  fost 
disappearing,  and  which  only  requires  that  we  should  have  a  full  and  foir 
acquaintance  with  each  other  in  order  to  be  removed  for  ever. 

At  present,  indeed,  their  mutual  positions,  civil,  commeraial,  and 
political,  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  halfHa-oentnry  ago,  or 
even  at  a  more  recent  period.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  astonish- 
ing improvements  in  steam  and  machinery,  have  so  comiMely  removed 

the  obstructions  which  ii&|)eded  their  iiiteroourse,  that  the  twoi 
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now  scarcely  be  oonsidered  as  divided.  As  a  natural  oonseqaenoe^  their 
knowledge  of  each  other  has  improTed ;  and,  as  will  always  happen  with 
generous  people,  they  begin  to  see  that  the  one  was  neither  knave  nor 
fool,  nor  the  other  a  churl  or  a  boor.  Thus  has  mutual  respect  arisen  from 
mutual  intercourse,  and  those  who  hitherto  approached  each  other  with 
distrust,  are  beginning  to  perceive,  that  in  s^nte  of  political  or  religious 
prejudices,  no  matter  how  stimulated,  the  truthiul  experience  of  life  will 
in  the  event  create  nothing  but  good-will  and  confidence  between  the 
countries. 

Other  causes,  however,  led  to  this ; — causes  which  in  every  state  of 
society  exercise  a  quick  and  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  :«- 
I  allude  to  literature. 

When  the  Irishman  was  made  to  stand  forth  as  the  butt  of  ridicule  to 
his  neighbours,  the  first  that  undertook  his  vindicAtion  was  Maria  Edge- 
worth.  During  her  day,  the  works  of  no  writer  made  a  more  forcible 
impression  upon  the  circles  of  fashionable  life  in  England,  if  we  except  the 
touching  and  inimitable  Melodies  of  my  countryman,  Thomas  Moore. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  these  two  were  followed  by  many  others, 
who  stood  forth  as  lofty  and  powerful  exponents  of  the  national  heart 
and  intellect.  Who  can  forget  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions of  John  Banim, — the  dark  and  touching  power  of  Gerald  Grifiin,*- 
or  the  unrivalled  wit  and  irresistible  drollery  of  Samuel  Lover  ?  Nor 
can  I  omit  remarking,  that  amidst  the  array  of  great  talents  to  which  I 
allude,  the  genius  of  our  female  writers  bore  off,  by  the  free  award  of 
public  opinion,  some  of  the  brightest  wreaths  of  Irish  literature.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed,  in  any  country,  to  name  three  women  who  have 
done  more  in  setting  right  the  character  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  whilst 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  manifestations  of  high  genius,  than  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Hall.  About  the  female  creations 
of  the  last-named  lady,  especially,  there  is  a  touching  charm,  blending 
the  graceful  and  the  penrive,  which  reminds  us  of  a  very  general  but 
peculiar  style  of  Irish  beauty,  where  the  lineaments  of  the  ftce  combine 
at  once  both  the  melancholy  and  the  mirthful  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
harmony  constitutes  the  unchangeable  but  ever-varjring  tendeniess  of 
the  expression. 

That  national  works  like  these,  at  once  so  healthful  and  so  true,  pro- 
duced by  those  who  knew  the  country,  and  exhibiting  Irishmen  not  as 
the  blundering  buffoons  of  the  English  stage,  but  as  men  capable  of 
thinking  clearly  and  feeling  deeply— that  such  works,  I  flay,  should 
enable  a  generous  peq>le,  as  the  English  undoubtedly  are,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  which  they  had  so  long  entertained  against  us,  is 
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both  naionl  and  ^tifying.  Those  who  aohieved  this  great  ohject»  or 
aided  in  achieving  it,  have  unqnestionablf  rendered  Bervices  of  a  most 
important  natnre  to  both  the  coontrieS)  as  well  as  to  literature  in  general. 

Yet,  whilst  the  highly  gifted  indiyiduals  whom  I  have  named  saooeeded 
in  making  their  countrymen  respected,  there  was  one  circumstanoe  which, 
notwithstanding  every  exhibition  of  their  genius  and  love  of  country,  still 
femained  as  a  reproach  against  <Kir  character  as  a  nation.  For  nearly  a 
century  we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  our  Britiih  neighbours,  who 
probably  amused  themselves  at  our  expense  with  the  greater  licence,  and 
a  more  assured  sense  of  impunity,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  that  we  were 
utterly  destitute  of  a  national  literature. .  Unfortunately  the  fact  could 
not  be  disputed.  For  the  last  half  century,  to  come  down  as  far  as  we 
can,  Ireland,  to  use  a  plain  metaphor,  instead  of  producing  her  native 
intellect  for  home  consumption,  was  forced  to  subsist  upon  the  scanty 
supplies  which  could  be  procured  from  the  sister  kingdom.  This  was  a 
leproach  which  added  great  strength  to  the  general  prejudice  against  us. 

A  nation  may  produce  one  man  or  ten  men  of  eminence,  but  if  Uiey 
cannot  succeed  in  impressing  their  mind  upon  the  spirit  and  intellect  of 
their  own  country,  so  as  to  create  in  her  a  taste  for  literature  or  science, 
no  matter  how  highly  tiiey  may  be  appreciated  by  strangers,  they  have 
not  reached  the  exalted  purposes  of  genius.  To  make  this  more  plain  I 
shall  extend  the  metaphor  a  little  farther.  During  some  of  the  years  of 
Irish  famine,  such  were  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  country,  that 
she  was  exporting  provisions  of  every  description  in  the  most  prodigal 
abundance,  which  the  generosity  of  England  was  sending  back  again  for 
our  support.  So  was  it  with  literature.  Our  men  and  women  of  genius 
uniformly  carried  thdr  talents  to  the  English  market,  whilst  we  laboured 
at  home  under  all  the  dark  privations  of  a  literary  fiunine. 

In  truth  until  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  an  Irish  author  never 
thought  of  publishing  in  his  own  country,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
our  literary  men  followed  the  example  of  our  great  landlords;  they 
liecame  absentees,  and  drained  the  country  of  its  intellectual  wealth  pre- 
cisely as  the  others  exhausted  it  of  its  rents. 

Thus  did  Ireland  stand  in  the  singular  anomaly  of  adding  some  of  her 
most  distingUKBhed  names  to  the  literature  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  she 
herself  remained  incapable  of  presenting  anything  to  the  world  beyond  a 
«diool*book  or  a  pamphlet ;  and  even  of  the  Litter  it  is  well  known  that 
if  the  subject  of  it  were  considered  important,  and  its  author  a  man  of  any 
talent  or  station  in  society,  it  was  certain  to  be  published  in  London. 

Precisely  in  this  state  was  the  country  when  the  two  first  volumes  of 
^e  *^  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry"  were  giv^B  ^  ^^  public 
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by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Cony  and  Co.,  of  Sacknlle-street  Before  they 
appeared^  their  authoTy  in  oonseqaeiice  of  their  originating  from  an  Irish 
pressi  entertained  no  expectation  that  they  wonld  be  read,  or  excite  any 
interest  whatever  in  either  Enghind  or  Sootland.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  a  strong  confidence  that  notwithstanding  the  ¥nld  and  uncleared 
state  of  his  own  country  at  the  time,  so  fiur  as  native  literatnre  was  eoa* 
cemed,  his  two  little  pioneers  would  work  their  way  with  at  least  moderate 
success.  He  felt  conscious  that  every  thmg  depicted  in  them  was  tmet, 
and  that  by  those  who  were  acquainted  widt  the  manners,  and  language, 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  they  wonld  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  as 
faithful  delineations  of  Irish  life.  In  this  confidence  the  event  justified 
him;  for  not  only  were  his  volumes  stamped  with  aa  immediate  popn* 
larity  at  home,  where  they  could  be  best  appreciated,  but  awarded  a  very 
gratifying  position  in  the  literature  of  the  day  by  the  unanimous  and  not 
less  generous  verdict  of  the  English  and  Scotch  critics. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  publication  of  two  unpretending  volumes,  written 
by  a  peasant's  son,  established  an  important  and  gratifying  laefr— that  our 
native  country,  if  without  a  literature  at  the  time,  was  at.  least  capable 
of  appreciating,  and  willing  to  foster  the  humble  exertions  of  such  as 
endeavoured  to  create  one.  Nor  v^as  this  all ;  for  so  far  as  xesideni 
authors  were  concerned,  it  was  now  clearly  established  that  an  Irish  writer 
could  be  successfiil  at  home  without  the  necessity  of  appearing  under  the 
name  and  sanction  of  the  great  London  or  Edinburgh  bookselkcs. 

The  rapid  sale  and  success  of  the  first  series  encouraged  the  author  to 
bring  out  a  second,  which  he  did,  but  with  a  diiEarent  bookseUer.  The 
spirit  of  publishing  was  now  beginning  to  extend,  and  the  talent  of  the 
country  to  put  itself  in  motion.  The  popularity  of  the  second  effort  sur« 
passed  that  of  Uie  first,  and  the  author  had  the  gratificBtion  of  knowing 
that  the  generosity  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  aooi»ded  him  a  still 
higher  position  than  before,  as  did  the  oritics  of  the  day,  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  Still,  as  in  the  case  of  his  first  eflbrt,  he  saw  with  honest 
pride  that  his  own  country  and  his  countrymen  placed  the  highest  value 
upon  his  works,  because  they  best  understood  them. 

About  this  time  the  literary  taste  of  the  metropolis  began  to  leel  the 
first  symptoms  of  life.  As  yet,  however,  they  were  very  fsint.  Two  or 
three  periodicals  were  attempted,  and  though  of  very  considerable  merit, 
aud  conducted  by  able  men,  none  of  them,  I  believe,  reaebed  a  ymt'a 
growth.  The  ''Dublin  Literary  Gasette,"  the  «« National  Maganne," 
the  '^  Dublin  Monthly  Hagasine)"  and  the  '<  Dublin  University  Review/' 
all  perished  in  their  infancy — not,  however,  because  they  were  unworthy 
of  success,  but  because  Ireland  was  not  then  what  she  is  now  &st  beoom- 
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ingy  a  reading,  and  oonaequently  a  thinkisg,  country.  To  every  one  of 
these  tke  author  oontributed,  and  he  has  the  aatUfiMtion  of  beii^  able  to 
say  that  there  has  been  no  publioa^n  projected  purely  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  literature  in  hie  own  country,  to  which  he  has  not  given  the  aid 
of  his  pen,  such  as  it  was,  and  this  whether  he  received  remuneration  or 
not  Indeed,  the  consdousneA  that  the  success  of  his  works  had  been  the 
humble  means  of  indtrng  others  to  similar  exertion  in  their  own  country, 
and  of  thus  giving  the  first  impulse  to  our  literature,  is  one  which  has  on 
his  part  crei^ed  an  enthumastic  interest  in  it  which  will  only  die  with  him. 

Notmthstanding  the  failure  of  the  Periodicals  just  mentioned,  it  was 
elear  that  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel  its  strength,  and 
put  forth  its  power.  A  national  spirit  that  rose  above  the  narrow  distinctions 
of  creed  and  party  began  to  form  itself,  and  in  the  first  impulses  of  its 
eariy  enthusiasm  a  periodical  was  establidied,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
name— 4he  *'  Dublin  University  Magaane"—  a  work  unsurpassed  by  any 
magasine  of  the  day ;  and  which,  moreover,  without  ever  departing  from 
its  principles,  has  been  as  a  bond  of  union  for  literary  men  of  every  class, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  enriched  its  pages  by  their  contributions. 
It  has  been,  and  is,  a  neutral  spot  in  a  country  where  party  feeling 
runs  so  high,  en  which  the  Boman  Oatholic  Priest  and  the  Protestant 
parson,  the  Whig,  the  Tory,  and  the  Radical,  divested  of  their  respective 
prejudices,  can  meet  in  an  amicable  spirit.  I  mention  these  things  with 
great  satis&ction,  for  it  is  surely  a  gratification  to  know  that  literature, 
in  a  country  which  has  been  so  muoh  disiracted  as  Ireland,  is  progressing 
in  a  spirii  of  noMe  candour  and  generosity,  whioh  is  ere  long  likely  to 
produce  a  most  sahitaiy  effect  among  the  educated  classes  of  all  parties, 
and  consequently  among  those  whom  they  influence.  The  number^ 
ability,  and  importance  of  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  Dublin 
press  within  the  last  eig^t  or  ten  years,  if  they  could  be  enumerated  here, 
would  ei^bit  the  rapid  progress  of  the  national  mind,  and  satisfy  the 
reader  that  Ireland  in  a  few  years  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  native  litera- 
ture as  lofty  and  generous,  and  beneficial  to  herself,  as  any  other  country 
in  the  world  can  boast  of. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  its  progress  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  give,  in 
order  that  our  neighbours  may  know  what  we  have  done,  and  learn  to 
respect  us  acoordii^i[ly ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  from  a  principle  of 
honest  pride,  arising  from  the  position  which  our  coimtry  holds,  and  is 
likely  to  hold  as  an  intellectual  nation. 

Having  disposed  of  this  topic  I  come  now  to  one  of  not  less  importance 
as  being  connected  with  the  other,— the  condition  and  character  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland. 
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It  may  be  neceasary,  ho weyer,  before  entering  upon  this  topic,  to  give  my 
readers  some  satis&ctory  assurance  that  the  subject  is  one  which  I  ought 
well  to  imderetandy  not  only  from  my  humble  position  in  early  life,  and  my 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  people  as  one  of  themselves,  until  I 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two  years^  but  from  the  fact  of  having 
bestowed  upon  it  my  undivided  and  most  earnest  attention  ever  since  I 
left  the  dark  mountains  and  green  vales  of  my  native  Tyrone,  and  began 
to  examine  human  life  and  mannere  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  As  it  is 
admitted,  also,  that  there  exists  no  people  whose  character  is  so  anomalous 
as  that  of  the  Irish,  and  consequently  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
especially  by  strangers,  it  becomes  a  still  more  appropriate  duty  on 
my  part  to  give  to  the  public,  proofe  sufficiently  valid,  that  I  come  to 
a  subject  of  such  difficulty  with  unusual  advantages  on  my  side,  and 
that,  consequently,  my  exhibitions  of  Irish  peasant  life,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  may  be  relied  on  as  tmthfiil  and  authentic.  For  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  thai  I  should  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  own 
youth,  early  station  in  society,  and  general  education,  as  the  son  of  an 
honest  humble  peasant. 

My  father,  indeed,  was  a  very  humble  man,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
unaffected  piety  and  stainless  integrity  of  principle,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  no  matter  what  their  rank  in  life  might  be. 
When  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland  during  his  youth  and  that  of  my 
mother  is  considered,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  what 
they  did  receive  was  very  limited.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  if 
not  impossible  to  find  two  persons  in  their  lowly  station  so  highly  and 
singularly  gifted.  My  father  possessed  a  memory  not  merely  great  or 
surprising,  but  absolutely  astonishing.  He  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  heart,  and  was,  besides,  a  living  index  to 
almost  every  chapter  and  verse  you  might  wish  to  find  in  it.  In  all 
other  respects,  too,  his  memory  was  equally  amazing.  My  native  place 
is  a  spot  rife  with  old  legends,  tales,  traditions,  customs,  and  superstitions; 
so  that  in  my  early  youth,  even  beyond  the  walls  of  my  own  humble 
roof,  they  mot  me  in  every  direction.  It  was  at  home,  however,  and  from 
my  father's  lips  in  particular,  that  they  were  perpetually  sounding  in  my 
ears.  In  fact  his  memory  was  a  perfect  storehouse,  and  a  rich  one,  of  all 
that  the  social  antiquary,  the  man  of  letters,  the  poet,  or  the  musician, 
would  consider  valuable.  As  a  teller  of  old  tales,  legends,  and  historical 
anecdotes  he  was  unrivalled,  and  his  stock  of  them  was  inexhaustible.  He 
spoke  the  Irish  and  English  languages  with  nearly  equal  fluency. 
With  all  kinds  of  charms,  old  ranns,  or  poems,  old  prophecies,  reli- 
gious superstitions,  tales  of  pilgrims,  miracles,  and  pilgrimages,  aneo- 
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dotes  of  blessed  priests  and  friars,  roTelations  from  ghosts  and  fairies, 
was  he  thoroughly  acquainted.  And  so  strongly  were  all  these  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  by  frequent  repetition  on  his  part,  and  the  indescribable 
delight  they  gave  me  on  mine,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  since  heard,  during 
a  tolerably  enlarged  intercourse  with  Irish  society,  both  educated  and 
uneducated — ^with  the  antiquary,  the  scholar,  or  the  humble  senachie— «ny 
single  tradition,  usage,  or  legend,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect, 
was  perfectly  new  to  me  or  unheard  before,  in  some  similar  or  cognate 
dress.  This  is  certainly  saying  much  ;  but  I  believe  I  may  assert  with 
confidence,  that  I  could  produce,  in  attestation  of  its  truth,  the  names  of 
Petrie,  Sir  W.  Betham,  Ferguson,  and  O'Donovan,  the  most  distin- 
guished antiquaries,  both  of  social  usages  and  otherwise,  that  ever 
Ireland  produced.  What  rendered  this  besides  of  such  peculiar  advantage 
to  me  in  after  life,  as  a  literary  man,  was,  that  I  heard  them  as  often  in 
the  Irish  language  as  in  the  English,  if  not  oftener :  a  circumstance  which 
enabled  me  in  my  writmgs  to  transfer  the  genius,  the  idiomatic  pecu- 
liarity and  conversational  spirit  of  the  one  language  into  the  other,  pre- 
cisely as  the  people  themselves  do  in  their  dialogue,  whenever  the  heart  or 
imagination  happens  to  be  moved  by  the  darker  or  better  passions. 

Having  thus  stated  fiuthfnlly,  without  adding  or  diminishing,  a  portion, 
and  a  portion  only,  of  what  I  owe  to  one  parent,  I  cannot  overlook  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  other. 

My  mother,  whose  name  was  Kelly — ^Mary  Kelly — ^possessed  the 
fiweetest  and  most  exquisite  of  human  voices.  In  her  early  life,  I  have 
often  been  told  by  those  who  had  heard  her  sing,  that  any  previous  inti- 
mation of  her  presence  at  a  wake,  dance,  or  other  festive  occasion,  was 
eure  to  attract  crowds  of  persons,  many  from  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
in  order  to  hear  from  her  lips  the  touching  old  airs  of  their  country.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  she  would  attend  any  such  meeting,  than  the 
fact  spread  through  the  neighbourhood  like  wild-fire,  and  the  people  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  hear  her,  just  as  the  fashionable  world  do  now,  when  the 
name  of  some  eminent  songstress  is  announced  in  the  papers  ;  with  this 
diffsrence,  that  upon  such  occasions  the  voice  of  the  one  falls  only  upon  the 
•ear,  whilst  that  of  the  other  sinks  deeply  into  the  heart.  She  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  as  my  father,  although  she 
«poke  it  with  sufficient  ease  for  all  the  purposes  of  life;  and  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  she  generally  gave  the  old  Irish  versions  of  the  songs  in 
question,  rather  than  the  English  ones.  This,  however,  as  I  said,  was 
not  her  sole  motive.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  several  old  songs,  which 
M  that  time,— -I  believe  too  I  may  add  at  this, — ^had  never  been  translated  ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  some  valuable  ones,  both  as  to  words  and  airs, 
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htkye  perished  with  her.  Her  fomily  were  all  emhned  with  a  poetical 
q>irit,  asd  some  ef  her  immediate  aaoeetors  oompoeed  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
several  fine  old  songs,  in  the  same  manner  as  Carolan  did;  that  is,  some  in 
praise  of  apatron  or  a  friend,  and  others  to  oelebrate  mstio  beanties,  thai 
have  long  since  been  sleeping  in  the  dust.  For  this  reason  she  had  manjr 
old  eompotttaons  that  were  almost  peculiar  to  onr  fiunily,  whidi  I  am 
afraid  conld  not  now  be  prooored  at  all,  and  are  consequently  lost  I 
think  her  nnole,  and  I  beUeve  her  gnmdfathei*,  were  the  authors  of 
several  Iridi  poems  and  songs,  because  I  know  that  some  of  them  she 
Msi^,  and  others  she  onl j  r^eUed. 

Independently  of  thisy  she  had  a  prejudice  against  singing  the  Irish 
airs  to  English  words ;  an  old  custom  of  the  country  was  thereby  invaded, 
and  an  association  disturbed  which  habit  had  rendered  desr  to  her.  I 
remember  on  one  oocasion,  when  she  was  asked  to  sing  the  English  vernon 
of  that  touching  melody  '<The  Bed-haired  Man's  Wile,"  she  replied, 
**  I  will  smg  it  for  you ;  but  the  English  words  and  the  air  are  like  a 
quarrelling  man  and  vnfe :  Me  Iriih  mdu  i$ao  the  ftma,  huA  the  EngUih 
doenCf — an  eaEpression  acaioely  less  remarkable  for  its  beauty  than  its 
truth.    She  spake  the  words  m  Irish. 

This  gift  of  smging  with  such  svreetness  and  power  the  old  sacred  songs 
and  afrs  of  Irebmd,  was  not  the  only  one  for  which  she  was  remarkable. 
Perhaps  there  never  lived  a  human  beii^  capable  of  giving  the  Irish  cry, 
or  Keene,  with  sndi  exquisite  eAct,  or  of  pouring  into  its  wild  notes,  a  spi- 
rit of  such  irresistible  pathos  and  sorrow.  Iliave  often  been  present  when 
she  has  ^^raised  the  keene"  over  the  oorpee  of  some  reUtive  or  neighbour, and 
my  readers  mayjndge  of  the  melaooholy  charm  which  accompanied  this  ex- 
pression of  her  sjrmpathy,  when  I  assure  them  that  the  general  clamour  of 
violent  grief  was  gradually  diminished,  from  admiration,  until  it  became 
ultimately  hudied,  and  no  voice  was  heard  but  her  own— wailing  in 
sorrowful  but  solitary  beauty.  This  pause,  it  is  true,  was  never  long,  for 
however  great  the  admiration  might  be  which  she  excited,  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  her  soon  melted,  and  even  strangers  were  often  forced  to 
confess  her  influence  by  the  tears  whidi  she  caused' them  to  shed  for  those 
whose  deaths  could,  otherwise,  in  no  other  way  have  affected  them.  I  am 
the  youngest,  I  believe,  of  fourteen  children,  and  of  course  could  noTer 
have  heard  her  until  age  and  the  struggles  of  life  had  robbed  her  Yoice  of 
its  sweetness.  I  heard  enough,  however,  from  her  blessed  lips,  to  set  my 
heart  to  an  almost  painfiil  perception  of  that  spirit  which  steeps  these  fine 
old  songs  in  a  tenderness  which  no  other  music  possesses.  Many  a 
time,  of  a  winter  night,  when  seated  at  her  spinning-whee],  singing 
the  Trougha^  or  Skml  agra,  or  some  other  old  *'  song  of  sorrow,"  have 
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I,  then  litHe  more  ihaa  a  cliild,  gone  over  to  hec,  «id  wHIi  •  biokea 
voioe  and  eyes  eharged  witk  taara,  whispered  **  Mother  dear,  don't  sing 
that  song,  it  makes  me  sorrowfiol ;"  she  then  usually  stopped,  and  smg 
some  one  ^iriiioh  I  fiked  better  becanae  it  ailSKted  me  less.  Atthisdajlam 
in  possesrion  of  Irish  airs,  whieh  none  of  oox  best  antiquaries  in  Irish 
ransiG  have  heard,  except  through  me,  and  of  whioh  neither  they  not 
I  myself  know  the  names, 

Bnch,  gentle  reader,  were  my  humble  parents,  under  whms  untaught, 
but  natural  genius,  setting  all  other  advantages  aride,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  my  hsart  should  have  been  so  oompletely  moulded  into  that 
q>irtt  and  those  iedings  which  ohsraeteriie  my  country  and  her  children. 

These^  howerer,  were  my  domeetio  adTantages ;  but  I  now  come  to 
<»then,  which  arose  firom  my  position  in  life  as  the  son  of  a  man  who  was 
oneof  thepeople.  My  father,  at  the  farthest  point  to  which  my  memory 
goes  back,  Hved  ina  townUmd  called  PHllisk,  in  the  parish  of  Glogher, 
and  county  of  Tynone ;  and  I  only  remember  living  tiiere  in  a  cottage. 
From  that  the  fiunfly  leuMved  to  a  place  called  Tonagi^  or,  niose  fiunaliarly, 
Towny,  about  an  English  mile  from  Prilfisk.  It  wasliere  I  first  went  to 
school  to  a  Connanght^man  named  Pat  ftayne,  who,  howerer,  remained 
there  only  ftir  a  very  short  period  in  thft  neighbourhood.  Such  was  the  neg^ 
leeted  state  of  education  at  that  time,  that  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  there 
was  no  school  snfBdently  near  to  which  I  could  be  sent.  At  length  it 
vnw  asosttaiBed  thaia  master,  another  CoimanghtFman  by  the  way,  named 
CyBeime,  had  opened  a  sohodl, — a  hedge>«ihool»  of  course,««*at  Fbdra- 
more.  To  thisi  was  ssnt,  along  with  my  brother  John,  the  youngest  ef 
the  fiunily  next  to  myselt  I  eontinued  with  him  hr  aboni  a  year  and  a 
half,  vrhen  who  shoold  return  to  our  neighbousfaood  but  Pat  F^yne, 
ihe  redonbtable  prototype  of  Mat  Kjalvanagh  in  •'  the  Hedge  School.'' 
CXBeime,  it  is  true,  was  an  excellent  spscimen  of  the  hedge-sehoohnaster, 
but  nothiiig  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Frayne.  About  the  period  I  write 
of,  there  was  no  other  description  of  sdiodi  to  whidi  any  one  could  be 
sent,  and  the  conaeqo#nce  was,  that  rich  and  poor  (I  speak  of  the  pea- 
santry), FMeatant  and  Catholic,  Pkesbyterian  and  Methodist,  boys  and 
gills,  were  ail  congregated  under  the  ssme  roo^  to  the  amount  of  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred*  In  this  sdiool  I 
remamed  fivr  about  a  year  or  two,  when  our  fiunily  removed  to  a  place 
caUed  Nuiohaay,  tiie  property  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Btory,  of  Oorick.  Of  us, 
however,  he  neither  oould  nor  did  know  any  thing,  for  we  were  under- 
tenants, our  immediate  landlord  being  no  less  a  person  than  Hugh  Tray* 
nor,  then  eo  frmous  for  the  distillation,  nib  roso,  of  exquisite  matmkdn 
deWf  and  to  whom  the  reader  will  find  allusions  made  iki  that  capacity 
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more  fliaa  onoe'  in  the  following  Tolnmes.  Nurohasy  was  within  abonl 
half-a-mile  of  Findramore,  to  which  school,  under  O'Beime,  I  was  a^ain 
sent.  Here  I  continued,  until  a  classical  teacher  came  to  a  place  called 
TulnaTort,  now  the  property  of  John  Bimey,  Esq.,  of  Lisbum,  to  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  the  two  first  Tolnmes  of  my  **  Traits  and 
Stories,'*  This  tyraimical  blockhead,  whose  name  I  do  not  choose  to  men« 
tion,  instead  of  bemg  allowed  to  teach  classics,  ou^t  to  have  been  put 
into  a  strait-waistooLt  or  the  stocks,  and  either  whipped  once  in  cYery 
twenty-four  hours,  or  kept  in  a  madhouse  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
hadbeen  astudMit  in  Maynooth,  where  he  became  deranged,  and  was,  of 
course^  sent  home  to  his  friends,  with  whom  he  recovered  sufficiently*  ta 
become  cruel  and  hypocritical,  to  an  extent  which  I  haye  never  yet  seen 
equalled.  Whenever  the  son  of  a  rich  man  committed  an  offimce,  he 
would  grind  his  teetii  and  growl  like  a  tiger,  but  in  no  single  instance  had 
he  the  moral  courage  or  sense  of  justice  to  correct  him.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  uniformly  ^^  nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  until  the  son  of  a  poor 
man  transgrassed,  and  on  his  unfortunate  body  he  was  sure  to  wreak 
signal  vengeance  for  the  stupidity  or  misconduct  of  the  wealthy  block- 
head. This  was  his  system,  and  my  readers  may  form  some  opinion  of 
the  low  ebb  at  which  knowledge  and  moral  feeling  were  at  the  time^ 
when  I  assure  them,  that  not  one  of  the  humbler  boys  durst  make  a 
complaint  against  the  scoundrel  at  home,  unless  under  the  certainty  of 
being  well  flogged  for  their  pains.  A  hedge-schoolmaster  was  then  held 
in  such  respect  and  veneration,  that  no  matter  how  cruel  or  profligate  he 
might  be,  his  person  and  character,  unless  in  some  extraordinary  case  of 
cruelty,  resulting  in  death  or  mutilation,  were  looked  upon  as  free  from 
all  moral  or  legal  responsibility.  This  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
people,  but  of  those  laws,  which,  by  making  education  a  crime,  generated 
ignorance,  and  then  punished  it  for  violating  them. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  most  interesting  child,  a 
niece  of  my  own,  lost  her  life  by  the  severity  of  Pat  Frayne,  the  Con- 
naught-man.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he  caught  the  poor  girl  by  the  ear, 
which  he  nearly  plucked  out  of  her  head.  The  violence  of  the  act  broke 
some  of  the  internal  muscles  or  tendons,— suppuration  and  subsequently 
inflammation,  first  of  the  adjoining  parts  and  afterwards  of  the  brain, 
took  place,  and  the  fine  intelligent  little  creature  was  laid  in  a  premature 
grave,  because  the  ignorance  of  the  people  justified  a  pedantic  hedge-, 
schoolmaster  in  the  exennse  of  irresponsible  cruelty.  Frayne  was  never 
prosecuted,  neither  was  the  classical  despot,  who  by  the  way  sits  for  the 
picture  of  the  fellow  in  whose  school,  and  at  whose  hands,  the  Poor 
Scholar  receives  the  tyrannical  and  heartless  treatment  mentioned  in  that 
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•tale.  '  Mftny  a  time'  the  oraeltj  ezeroiaed  towarda  that  unhappy  boj, 
whose  name  was  Quin,  has  wrong  my  heart  and  hronght  the  involantary 
teais  to  my  eyes, — ^teara  which  I  was  forced  to  conceal,  being  very  well 
assnred  from  experience,  that. any  sympathy  of  mine,  if  noticed,  would  be 
certain  to  procure  me  or  any  other  friend  of  his,  an  ample  participation 
in  his  punishment.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  scape-goat  of  the  school,  and 
it  makes  my  blood  boil,  eyen  whilst  I  write,  to  think  how  the  poor  friend- 
less lad,  &r  removed  from  either  father  or  mother,  was  kicked,  and  cuffed, 
and  beaten  on  the  naked  head,  with  a  kind  of  stick  between  a  horse-rod 
and  a  cudgel,  until  his  poor  hce  got  pale,  and  he  was  forced  to  totter 
over  to  a  seat  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  frunting  or  iiedling  in 
consequence  of  severe  pain. 

•  At  length,  however^  the  inhuman  villain  began  to  find,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  his  ferocity,  in  spite  of  the  terror  which  it  occasioned,  was 
soon  likely  to  empty  his  school.  He  now  became  as  fawning  and  slavish 
as  he  had  before  been  insolent  and  savage ;  but  the  wealthy  fumers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  having  now  full  cognizance  of  his  conduct,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  poorer  men  whose  children  were  so  shamefully 
treated,  and  the  i^esult  was,  that  in  about  six  weeks  they  forced  him  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country  for  want  of  scholars,  having  been  literally 
groaned  out  of  it  by  the  curses  and  indignation  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Here  then  was  I  once  more  at  a  loss  for  a  school,  and  I  must  add,  in 
no  disposition  at  all  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  literature.  Our 
Dunily  had  again  removed  from  Nurchasy,  to  a  place  up  nearer  the  moun-* 
tains,  called  Springtown,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  parish.  I  was  now 
about  fourteen,  and  began  to  feel  a  keen  relish  for  all  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  country,  into  which  I  entered  with  a  spirit  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm  rarely  equalled.  For  about  two  years  I  attended  no 
school,  but  it  was  during  this  period  that  I  received,  notwithstanding, 
the  best  part  of  my  education.  Our  &rm  in  Springtown  was  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  acres,  and  I  occasionally  assisted  the  family  in  working  at  it, 
but  never  regukrly,  for  I  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so,  nor  would  I  have 
been  permitted  even  had  I  wished  it.  It  was  about  six  months  after  our 
removal  to  Springtown,  that  an  incident  in  my  early  life  occurred  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  popular  tales  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Miser,  that  I  have  written — ^that  is  the  Poor  Scholar.  There  being 
now  no  classical  school  within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Springtown, 
it  was  suggested  to  our  family  by  a  nephew  of  the  parish  priest,  then  a 
young  man  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  prudent  step  on  their  part  to  prepare  an  outfit,  and  send  me  up 
to  Munster  as  a  poor  scholar^  to  complete  my  education.  Pat  Erayne,  who 
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by  the  way  had  been  a  poor  scholar  himself,  had  advised  the  same  thing 
befove,  andas thename  doea  not  inyoWe  di^graoelfelt  no  lelaotaaoe  in  going, 
especially  as  the  priesi'a  nephew,  who  propoaed  it,  had  made  np  his  mind 
on  aooompanjring  me  for  a  similar  purpose.  Indeed,  the  poor  scholars 
who  go  to  Mttttster  axe  indebted  for  nothing  but  ihehr  bed  and  board, 
wfaidi  they  receive  kindly  and  hospitably  from  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 
The  masien  are  generally  paid  their  fall  terms  by  these  pitiable  beings,  bat 
this  mle,  like  all  others,  of  coarse  has  its  exceptions.  At  ail  eTentSi  my 
batfit  was  got  ready,  and  on  a  beaotifol  morning  in  the  month  of  May  I 
separated  from  my  fomily  to  go  in  qnest  of  edncation.  There  was  no  col* 
lection,  howeyer,  in  my  case,  as  mentioned  in  the  tale;  as  my  own  fomily 
sapplied  the  funds  supposed  to  be  necessary.  I  have  been  present,  how- 
ever, at  move  than  one  collection  made  for  similar  purposes,  and  heard  a 
good-natnred  sermon  not  very  much  differing  from  that  given  in  theskory. 
The  priest's  nephew,  on  the  day  we  were  to  start,  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  and  I  consequently  had  to  undertake  the  journey  alone,  whieh 
I  did  with  a  heavy  heart  The  forther  I  got  from  home  the  more  my 
spirits  sank,  or,  in  the  beautilal  image  of  Ckddamidi, 

'*  I  dngged  si  each  remove  a  lungthening  ehain." 

I  travelled  as  for  as  the  town  of  Chfanard,  and  daring  the  jonmey,  it  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  almost  parental  tenderness  and  hospi- 
tality which  I  received  on  my  way  could  not  be  adequately  desoribed.  The 
reader  will  find  an  attempt  at  h  in  the  story.  The  parting  from  home 
and  my  adventorea  on  the  road  are  real. 

Having  reached  Cbanard  my  courage  b^gan  to  foil,  and  my  family  at 
home,  now  that  I  had  departed  from  them,  began  also  to  feel  something 
like  remorse  for  having  permitted  one  so  yonng  and  inezperieneed  aa  I 
then  vras,  to  go  abroad  alone  upon  the  world.  My  mothei^s  sorrow, 
espeeiaUy,  was  deep,  and  her  cry  was,  *^  Oh,  why  did  I  let  my  boy  go  f 
maybe  I  vnll  never  see  him  again  T 

At  thia  time,  as  the  reader  may  be  aware  frt^m  my  parental  education, 
there  vras  not  a  being  alive  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  superskition  ; 
and,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  at  all  events  that  superstition  returned  me 
to  my  family.  On  reaching  Granard  I  felt,  of  course,  fotigned,  and  soon 
went  to  bed,  where  I  slept  soundly.  It  was  not,  however,  a  dreamless 
deep :  I  thought  I  wae  going  along  a  strange  path  to  some  partionbr 
place,  and  that  a  mad  bull  met  me  on  the  road,  and  pursued  me  with 
such  speed  and  fury  that  I  awoke  in  a  state  of  singular  terror.  That 
waasufieient ;  my  mind  had  been  already  wavering,  and  the  dream  de^ 
termined  me.    The  next  morning  after  breakfost  I  bent  my  stepa  home* 
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wards,  and,  as  it  happened,  my  retarn  took  a  weighty  load  of  bitter  grief 
from  the  heart  of  my  mother  and  family.  The  house  I  stopped  at  in 
Gkanard  was  a  kind  of  small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Peter 
Grehan.  Such  were  the  incidents  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  ^  The 
Poor  Scholar." 

I  was  now  growing  up  fast,*  and  began  to  feel  a  boyish  ambition  of 
associating  with  those  who  were  older  and  bigger  than  myselt  Although 
miserably  deficient  in  education — for  I  had  been  well  beaten  but  never 
taught — ^yet  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  I  took  very  good  oare  not  to  dispel  that 
agre^ble  delusion.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  I  was  as  great  a  young 
titerary  coxcomb  as  ever  lived,  my  vanity  being  high  and  inflated 
exactly  in  proportion  to  my  ignoranoe,  which  was  also  of  the  purest 
water.  This  vanity,  however,  resulted  as  mueh  from  my  pomtion  and 
circumstances  as  from  any  strong  disposition  to  be  vain  on  my  part 
It  was  generated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  their  extreme 
veneration  for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  superior  knowledge.  In  &ot, 
they  insisted  that  I  knew  every  earthly  subject,  because  I  had  been  a 
couple  of  yesrs  at  Latin,  and  was  designed  for  a  priest.  It  was  useless 
to  undeceive  men  who  would  not  be  convinced,  so  I  accordingly  gave 
them,  as  they  say,  ^*  the  length  of  their  tether ;"  nay,  to  such  purpose  did 
I  ply  them  with  proofs  of  it,  that  my  conversation  soon  became  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  pedantic  bombast  as  ever  was  uttered.  Not  a  word  under 
six  feet  could  come  out  of  my  lips,  even  of  Englirii ;  but  as  the  best 
English,  after  all,  is  but  common*plaoe,  I  peppered  them  with  vile  Latin, 
and  an  occasional  verse  in  Gbeek,  from  St  John's  Gospel,  whidi  I  tran»- 
lated  for  them  into  a  wrong  meaning,  with  an  air  of  lofty  superiority  that 
made  them  turn  up  their  eyes  with  wonder.  I  was  then,  however,  but 
one  of  a  class  which  still  exists,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  better 
informed  generation  shall  prevent  those  who  compose  it  from  swaggering 
about  in  all  the  pompons  pride  of  young  impostors,  who  boast  of 
knowing  *^the  seven  languages."  The  reader  vrill  find  an  illus- 
tration of  this  in  the  sketch  of  ^  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  gomg  to 
Maynooth.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  unconsciously  bnt  rapidly  preparing  myself 
for  a  position  in  Irish  literature,  which  I  little  dreamt  I  should  ever 
occupy.  I  now  mingled  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people,  until 
indulgence  in  them  became  the  predominant  pasrion  of  my  youth. 
Throwing  the  stone,  wrestling,  leaping,  foot-ball,  and  every  other  des- 
cription of  athletic  exercise  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  early  happiness. 
I  attended  every  wake,  dance,  fair,  and  merry-making  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  dancing  hornpipes,  jigs,  and  reels,  thai 
I  was  soon  without  a  riyal  in  the  parish. 

This  kind  of  life,  though  very  delightfol  to  a  boy  of  my  years,  was  not, 
however,  qnite  satia&otory,  as  it  afforded  me  no  ultimate  prospect,  and 
the  death  of  my  father  had  occasioned  the  circumstances  of  the  fitmily  to 
decline.  I  heard,  about  this  time,  that  a  distant  relative  of  mine,  a 
highly  respectable  priest,  had  opened  a  classical  school  near  Glasdough,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan.  To  him  I  accordingly  went,  mentioned  our 
affinity,  and  had  my  claims  allowed.  I  attended  his  school  with  inter- 
mission for  about  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  I  once  more 
returned  to  onr  family,  who  were  then  very  much  reduced. 

I  was  now  about  nineteen,  strong,  active,  and  could  leap  two-and- 
twenty  feet  on  a  dead  level ;  but  though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish 
life  among  my  own  dass,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child. 
Ever  since  my  boyhood,  in  consequence  of  the  legends  which  I  had  heard 
from  my  father,  about  the  far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, I  felt  my  imagination  fired  with  a  romantic  curiosity  to  perfonn  a 
station  at  that  celebrated  place.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  the  description 
of  that  most  penal  performance,  some  years  afterwards,  not  only  consti- 
tuted my  dilnU  in  literature,  but  was  also  the  means  of  preventing  me 
from  being  a  pleasant,  strong-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day ;  indeed, 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my  subsequent 
life. 

'^  The  Lough-derg  Pilgrim"  is  given  in  the  present  edition,  and  may  be 
relied  on,  not  so  much  as  an  ordinary  narrative,  as  a  perfect  tra»- 
acript  of  what  takes  place  during  the  stations  which  are  held  there  in  tlie 
summer  months. 

Having  returned  from  this,  I  knew  not  exactly  how  to  dispose  (^ 
myself*  On  one  thing  I  was  determined — never  to  enter  the  Church ; — 
but  this  resolution  I  kept  &ithfully  to  m3rBelf.  I  had  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  forget  my  sacerdotal  prospects,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  already 
been  renounced,  or  to  sink  down  as  many  others  like  me  had  done,  into  a 
mere  tiller  of  the  earth,— a  character  in  Ireland  &r  more  unpopular  than 
that  which  the  Scotch  call  ^  a  sticket  minister !" 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  chance  first  threw  the  inimitable  Adven- 
tures of  the  renowned  (HI  Bias  across  my  path.  During  my  whole  life, 
I  had  been  an  insatiable  reader  of  such  sixpenny  romances  and  history- 
.  books  as  the  hedge-schools  afforded.  Many  a  time  have  I  given  up  my 
meals,  rather  than  lose  one  minute  from  the  interest  excited  by  the  story 
I  was  perusing.  Having  read  Gil  Bias,  however,  I  felt  an  irrepressible 
pasnon  for  adventure,  which  nothing  could  divert ;  in  fact,  I  was  as  much 
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the  creature  of  the  impnke  it  excited,  as  the  ship  is  of  the  hebnsman,  or 
the  steam-engine  of  the  principle  that  gaides  it. 

Stimnlated  hy  this  romantic  love  of  adventmre,  I  left  my  natire  place, 
and  directed  my  steps  to  the  parish  of  Killanny,  in  the  connty  of  Louth, 
the  Catholic  Clerg3rman  of  which  was  a  nephew  of  our  own  Parish 
Priest,  hrother  to  him  who  proposed  going  to  Munster  with  me,  and 
an  old  school-fellow  of  my  own,  though  prohahly  twenty  years  my 
senior.  This  man's  residence  was  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile's 
distance  of  the  celebrated  Wild-goose  Lodge,  in  which  some  six  months 
before  a  whole  family,  consisting  of,  I  believe,  eight  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  had  been,  fi:t)m  motiyes  of  personal  vengeance,  con- 
sumed to  ashes.  I  stopped  with  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  tuition  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  farmer  named  Piers  Mur- 
phy, near  Corcreagh.  This,  however,  was  a  tame  life,  and  a  hard  one, 
so  I  resolved  once  more  to  give  up  a  miserable  salary  and  my  board, 
for  the  fortunate  chances  which  an  ardent  temperament,  and  a  strong 
imagination,  perpetually  suggested  to  me  as  likely  to  be  evolved  out  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Urged  on,  therefore,  by  a  spirit  of  romance,  I 
resolved  to  precipitate  myself  on  the  Lrish  Metropolis,  which  I  accordingly 
entered  with  two  shillings  and  ninepence  in  my  pocket ;  an  utter  stranger, 
of  course  friendless ;  ignorant  of  the  world,  without  aim  or  object,  but 
not  without  a  certain  strong  feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambition,  for 
the  truth  was  I  had  not  yet  begun  to  think,  and,  consequently,  looked 
upon  life  less  as  a  reality  than  a  vision. 

Thus  have  I,  as  a  faithful,  but  I  fear  a  dull  guide,  conducted  my 
reader  from  the  lowly  cottage  in  PrilUsk,  where  I  first  drew  my  breath, 
along  those  tangled  walks  and  green  lanes  which  are  familiar  to  the  foot 
of  the  peasant  alone,  until  I  enter  upon  the  highways  of  the  world,  and 
strike  into  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares*-the 
Metropolis.  Whether  this  brief  sketch  of  my  early  and  humble  life,  my 
education,  my  sports,  my  hopes  and  struggles,  be  calculated  to  excite  any 
particular  interest,  I  know  not;  I  can  only  assure  my  reader  that  the 
details,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  scrupulously  correct  and  authentic,  and  that 
they  never  would  have  been  obtruded  upon  him,  were  it  not  from  an 
4uixiety  to  satisfy  him  that  in  undertaking  to  describe  the  Irish  peasantry 
as  they  are,  I  approached  that  difficult  task  with  advantages  of  knowing 
them,  which  perhaps  few  other  Irish  writers  ever  possessed ;  and  this  is 
the  only  merit  which  1  claim. 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people 
may  not  be  unsuitable  before  I  dose,  especially  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge  of  their  general  character,  previous 
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to  their  perusal  of  the  Tolimies  which'are  to  follow.  This  task,  it  is  tme,  is 
not  one  of  such  difficulty  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Much  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  Irish  oharactar,  not  only  by  the  great  names  I  have 
abeady  ennmerated,  bnt  by  some  equally  high  which  I  have  omitted.  Oa 
this  subject  it  would  be  impossible  to  overlook  the  names  of  Lever,  Max- 
well, or  Otway,  or  to  forget  the  mellow  hearth-light  and  chimney-corner 
tone,  the  happy  dialogue  and  legendary  truth  which  characterise  the  exqui- 
site &iry  legends  of  Crofton  Croker.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
I  say,  has  been  removed  by  these  writers,  but  there  remains  enough  still 
behind  to  justify  me  in  giving  a  short  dissertation  upon  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  my  countrymeu. 

Of  those  whose  physical  state  has  been  and  is  so  deplorably  wretched, 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  the  tone  of  morals  can  be  either  high  or  pure ; 
and  yet  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  for  such  a 
lengthened  period  placed,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Irishman  is  a  remark- 
ably moral  man.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  for  a  couple  or  three  centuries 
never  received  an  adequate  or  proper  education :  in  that  case,  let  us  ask, 
what  the  moral  aspect  of  society  in  either  country  would  be  to-day  ?  But 
this  is  not  merely  the  thing  to  be  considered.  The  Irishman  was  not  only 
not  educated,  but  actually  punished  for  attempting  to  acquire  knowledge  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  punished  also  for  the  ignorance  created  by 
its  absence.  In  other  words,  the  penal  laws  rendered  education  criminal, 
and  then  caused  the  unhappy  people  to  suffi^r  for  the  crimes  which  proper 
knowledge  would  have  prevented  them  from  committing.  It  was  just  like 
depriving  a  man  of  his  sight,  and  afterwards  causing  him  to  be  punished 
for  stumbling.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  from  the  time  of  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  until  very  recently,  there 
was  no  fixed  system  of  wholesome  education  in  the  country.  The  people^ 
possessed  of  strong  political  and  religious  prejudices,  were  left  in  a  state  of 
phyrical  destitution  and  moral  ignorance,  such  as  were  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  ten  times  the  amount  of  crime  which  was  committed.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  in  such  a  condition,  social  errors  and  dangerous 
theories  should  be  generated,  and  that  neglect,  and  poverty,  and  ignorance 
combined  should  give  to  the  country  a  character  for  turbulence  and  out«- 
rage  ?  The  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects  in  any  country, 
and  were  it  not  that  ,the  standard  of  personal  and  domestic  comfort 
was  so  low  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiie  historian  would  have 
a  much  darker  catalogue  of  crime  to  record  than  he  has.  The  Irish- 
man,  in  fact,  was  mute  and  patient  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  driven  the  better-fed  and  mon  comfortable  Englishman  into  open 
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ootnge  and  oontempi  of  all  authoriiy.  Qod  forbid  that  I  for  a  moinent 
afaoiild  become  the  apologist  of  crime,  much  less  the  crimes  of  mj  country- 
men! but  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  principles  upon  whidi  the 
comitrywas  governed  have  been  snch  as  to  leave  down  to  the  present  day 
many  of  their  evil  consequences  behind  them.  The  penal  code,  to 
be  sore,  is  now  abolished,  but  so  are  not  many  of  its  political  offsets 
among  the  people*  Its  oonseqnences  have  not  yet  departed  ficom  the 
cennitry,  nor  has  the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  laws,  Tdiich  unoonscioosly 
descended  from  father  to  son,  ceased  to  regulate  their  conduct  and 
opinioiis.  Thousands  of  them  are  ignorant  that  ever  sueh  a  thing  as 
a  penal  code  existed;  yet  the  feeling  against  law  survives,  although 
the  source  from  which  it  has  been  transmitted  may  be  foigoiten.  This 
will  earily  aooount  for  mmsh  of  the  political  violence  and  crime  which 
moments  of  great  excitement  produce  among  us ;  nor  need  we  feel  sur- 
prised that  this  state  of  things  should  be  continued,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  people-themselveB,  by  the  banefrd  eflbots  of  agitation. 

The  period,  therefore,  for  putting  the  character  of  our  country  fairly 
upon  its  trial  has  not  yet  arrived ;  although  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
Irishman  as  we  find  him ;  wx  would  we  shrink  even  at  the  present 
moment  from  comparing  him  with  any  of  his  neighbours.  His  political 
sins  and  their  consequences  were  left  him  as  an  heir^loom,  and  result  from 
«  state  of  things  which  he  himself  did  not  occasion.  Setting  these  ande, 
where  is  the  man  to  be  found  in  any  country  who  has  carried  mth  him 
through  all  his  privations  and  penalties  so  many  of  the  best  virtues  of  our 
nature?  In  other  countries  the  man  who  commits  a  great  crime  is  always 
a  great  criminal,  and  the  whole  he$trt  is  hardened  and  debased,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  Ireland.  The  agrarian  and  political  outrage  is  often  perpetrated 
by  men  who  possess  the  best  virtues  of  humanity,  and  whose  hearts  as 
individuals  actually  abhor  the  crime.  The  moral  standard  here  is  no 
doubt  dreadfully  erroneous,  and  until  a  correct  and  christian  one^  ema- 
nating from  a  better  system  of  educaiicm,  shall  be  substituted  for  it,  it  will, 
with  a  people  who  so  think  and  feel,  be  impossible  utteriy  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  great  evils.  We  must  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  yean, 
that  is,  until  the  rismg  or  perhaps  the  subsequent  geneiation  shall  bo 
educated  out  of  these  wild  and  destructive  prejudices,  before  we  can  fully 
estimate  the  degree  of  excellence  to  whidi  our  national  character  may 
arrive.  In  my  own  youth,  and  I  am  now  only  forty-four  years,  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  school  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
either  priest  or  parson,  and  that  in  a  parish  the  extent  of  which  is,  I  dare 
say,  ten  miles  by  eight.  The  instruction  of  the  children  was  altogether  a 
matter  in  which  no  clergy  of  any  creed  took  an  interest     This  was  left 
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altogether  to  hedge  schoolmasters,  a  class  of  men  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
bestowed  such  an  education  upon  the  people  as  is  suificient  almost,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  account  for  much  of  the  agrarian  violence 
and  erroneous  principles  which  regulate  their  movements  and  feelings 
on  that  and  similar  subjects.  For  further  information  on  this  matter  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  ^*  Hedge  School." 

With  respect  to  these  darker  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  I  feel  that, 
connstently  with  that  love  of  truth  and  impartiality  which  has  gnided,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall  guide,  my  pen,  I  could  not  pass  them  over  without  fur- 
ther notice.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  questionable  defence  to  say  that  some, 
if  not  principally  all,  of  their  crimes  originate  in  agrarian  or  political  ven- 
geance. Indeed,  I  believe  that,  so  far  from  this  circumstance  being  looked 
upon  as  a  defence,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is,  beyond  ail  doubt,  at  least  a  far  more  manly  thing  to 
inflict  an  injury  upon  an  enemy  fiice  to  face,  and  under  the  influence  of 
immediate  resentment,  than  to  crouch  like  a  cowardly  assassinbehind  a  hedge 
and  coolly  murder  him  without  one  moment's  preparation,  or  auy  means 
whatsoever  of  defence.  This  is  a  description  of  crime  which  no  man  with 
one  generous  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  can  think  of  without  shame  and 
indignation.  Unhappily^  however,  for  the  security  of  human  life,  every 
crime  of  the  kind  results  more  from  the  dark  tyranny  of  these  secret  con- 
federacies, by  which  the  lower  classes  are  organised,  than  from  any  natural 
appetite  for  shedding  blood.  Individually,  the  Irish  loathe  murder  as 
much  as  any  people  in  the  world ;  but  in  the  circumstances  before  us«  it 
often  happens  that  the  Irishman  is  not  a  free  agent, — ^very  far  from  it :  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  made  the  instrument  of  a  system,  to  which 
he  must  become  either  an  obedient  slave  or  a  victim. 

Even  here,  however,  although  nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  said,  to 
palliate  the  cowardly  and  unmanly  crime  of  assasnnation,  yet  something 
can  certainly  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  state  of  feeling  by  which, 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  frequent  occurrence,  it  came  to  be  so  habitual 
among  the  people,  that  by  familiarity  it  became  stripped  of  its  criminality 
and  horror. 

Now  it  is  idle,  and  it  would  be  dishonest,  to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  lower 
Irish,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  were  treated  with  apathy  and 
gross  neglect  by  the  only  class  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look  up  for 
sympathy  or  protection.  The  conferring  of  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  or  in  other  words  upon  paupers,  added  to  the 
.absence  of  proper  education,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  generated,  by 
the  fraudulent  sub-division  of  small  holdings,  by  bribery,  perjury,  and 
corruption,  a  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the  poorer  classes  which  could 
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not  but  be  prodactivo  of  much  crime.  And  yet,  notwithstandiDg  this 
ahamefol  prostitntion  of  their  morals  and  comfort,  for  the  purposes  of 
political  ambition  or  personal  aggrandisement,  they  were  in  general  a  peace- 
able and  enduring  people ;  and  it  was  only  when  some  act  of  unjustifiable 
severity,  or  oppression  in  the  person  of  a  middleman,  agent,  or  hard- 
hearted  landlord,  drove  them  houseless  upon  the  world,  that  they  fell 
back  upon  the  darker  crimes  of  which  I  am  speaking.  But  what,  I  ask, 
could  be  expected  firom  such  a  state  of  things?  And  who  generated  it  ? 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  set  of  men,  who  so  completely 
neglected  their  duties  as  the  old  landlords  of  Ireland  did,  should  hare  the 
Tery  weapons  turned  against  themselTcs  which  their  own  moral  profligacy 
first  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  corrupted.  Up  to  this  day 
the  peasantry  are  charged  with  indifference  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  in  those  who  still  have  anything  to  do  in  elections,  I  fear  with  too 
much  truth.  But  then  let  us  inquire  who  first  trained  and  fiuniliarised 
them  to  it  ?  Why,  the  old  landlords  of  Ireland ;  and  now  their  descend- 
ants, and  such  of  themselyes  as  survive,  may  behold,  in  the  crimes  which 
disgrace  the  country,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  bad  system  created  by 
their  fore&thers  or  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  removal  of  the  causes 
which  produced  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  their  disastrous  effects 
win  also  soon  disappear.  That  the  present  landlords  of  Ireland  are,  with 
the  ordinary  number  of  exceptions,  a  very  different  class  of  men  firom  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  is  a  fact  which  will  ultimately  tell  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Let  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  positive  bad  knowledge  with  which,  as  to  a  sense  of  civil  duties, 
their  minds  are  filled,  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  principles  of  a  higher 
and  more  Christian  tendency.  Let  the  Irish  landlords  consider  the 
interests  of  their  tenantry  as  their  own,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  with 
the  aids  of  science,  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  advantages  of  supe- 
rior machinery,  the  Irish  will  become  a  prosperous,  contented,  and  great 
people. 

It  is  not  just  to  the  general  character  of  our  people,  however,  to  speak 
of  these  crimes  as  national,  for,  in  fact,  they  are  not  so.  If  Tipperary  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Munster  were  blotted  out  of  the  moral  map 
of  the  country,  we  would  stand  as  a  nation  in  a  far  higher  position  than 
that  which  we  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  our  neighbours.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  in  justice  to  us  ought  to  be  made,  for  it  is  surely  unfair  to 
charge  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  crimes  which  disgrace  only  a  single 
county  of  it,  together  with  a  few  adjacent  districts — allowing,  of  course, 
for  some  melancholy  exceptions  in  other  parts. 
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Having  now  discussed,  with  I  think  sufficient  candour  and  impartiality, 
that  portion  of  our  national  character  which  appears  wont  and  weakest 
in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours,  and  attempted  to  show  that  pre-existing 
circumstances  originating  from  an  unwise  policy  had  much  to  do  in 
calling  into  existence  and  shaping  its  evil  impulses,  I  come  now  to  a 
more  agreeable  task — the  consideration  of  our  social  and  domestic  virtues. 
And  here  it  is  where  the  Irishman  immeasurably  outstrips  all  com- 
petitoiB.  His  hospitality  is  not  only  a  habit  but  a  principle ;  and  indeed 
of  sudi  a  quick  and  genorous  temperament  is  he,  that  in  ninety  oases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  feeling  precedes  the  reflection,  which  in  others  prompts 
the  virtue.  To  be  a  stranger  and  friendless,  or  sufiering  hunger  and  thirst, 
is  at  any  time  a  sufficient  passport  to  his  heart  and  purse ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  the  thing  or  virtue,  but  also  his  manner  of  doing  it,  that  constitutes 
the  charm  which  runs  through  his  conduct.  There  is  a  natural  politeness 
and  sincerity  in  his  manner  which  no  man  can  mistake ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  felt  a  thousand  times,  that  he  vdll  make  you 
feel  the  acceptance  of  the  favour  or  kindness  he  bestows  to  be  a  com- 
pliment to  himself  rather  than  to  you.  The  delicate  ingenuity  vnth 
which  he  diminishes  the  nature  or  amount  of  his  own  kindness,  proves 
that  he  is  no  common  man  either  in  heart  or  intellect;  and  when 
all  faib  he  will  lie  like  Lucifer  himself,  and  absolutely  seduce  you  into 
an  acceptance  of  his  hospitality  or  assistance*  I  speak  now  exdu- 
rively  of  the  peasantry.  Certainly  in  domestic  life  there  is  no  sum  so 
exquidtely  afiectionate  and  humanized  as  the  Irishman.  The  national 
imagination  is  active  and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  follows  very 
naturally  that  he  should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  strong  in  all  his  domestic 
lelations.  Unlike  the  people  of  other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud  but  lasting, 
vehement  but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has  been  chequered  by  the 
laughter  and  mirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  still  in  the  moments  of  seclu- 
faott,  at  his  bedside  prayer,  or  or&e  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will  put 
itmlf  forth  after  half  a  life  with  a  vivid  power  of  recollection  which  is 
sometimes  almost  beyond  belief. 

Hie  Irish,  however,  are  naturally  a  refined  people;  but  by  this  I 
mean  the  refinement  which  appreciates  and  cherishes  whatever  there  is  in 
nature,  as  manifested  through  the  influence  of  the  softer  arts  of  music  and 
poetry.  The  eflect  of  music  upon  the  Irish  heart  I  ought  to  know  well, 
and  no  man  need  tell  me  that  a  barbarous  or  cruel  people  ever  possessed 
national  music  that  was  beautiful  and  pathetic.  The  music  of  any  nation 
is  the  manifestation  of  its  general  feeling,  and  not  that  which  creates  it ; 
although  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  one  when  formed  perpetuates  and 
reproduces  the  other.    It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  domestic  feelings 
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of  the  Irish  should  be  bo  sbgiilarly  affectionate  and  strong,  when  we 
consider  that  they  have  been,  in  spite  of  every  obstruction,  kept  under 
the  softening  influence  of  music  and  poetry.  This  music  and  poetry, 
too,  essentially  their  own — and  whether  streaming  of  a  summer  evemng 
along  their  pastoral  fields,  echoing  through  their  still  glens,  or  poured 
forth  at  the  winter  hearth,  still,  by  its  soft  and  melancholy  spirit, 
stirring  up  a  thousand  tender  associatioiis  that  must  necessarily  toudi 
and  improve  the  heart.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  that  heart 
becomes  so  remarkably  eloquent,  if  not  poetical,  when  moved  by. 
sorrow.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  Keener  commence  her  wail  over  the. 
corpse  of  a  near  relative,  and  by  degrees  she  has  risen  from  the  simpla 
wail  or  cry  to  a  high  but  mournful  recitative,  extemporized,  under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  into  sentiments  that  were  highly  figurative 
and  impressive.  In  this  she  was  aided  very  much  by  the  genius  of  the 
language,  which  possesses  the  finest  and  most  copious  vocabulary  in  the 
world  for  the  expression  of  either  sorrow  or  love. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Irish,  notwithstanding  a  deep  susceptibility  of 
sorrow,  are  a  light-hearted  people ;  and  this  is  strictly  true.  What,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  fact  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  other  ?  No  man  for 
instance  ever  possessed  a  high  order  of  humour,  whose  temperament  was 
not  naturally  melancholy,  and  no  country  in  the  world  more  clearly 
establishes  that  point  than  Ireland.  Here  the  melancholy  and  mirth  are 
not  simply  in  a  proximate  state,  but  frequently  flash  together,  and  agaio 
separate  so  quickly,  that  the  alternation  or  blending,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whilst  it  is  felt  by  the  spectators,  yet  stands  beyond  all  known  rules  of 
philosophy  to  solve  it.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  witii  Ireland,  knows 
tliat  in  no  country  is  mirth  lighter,  or  sorrow  deqper,  or  the  smile  and  the 
tear  seen  more  frequently  on  the  face  at  the  same  moment.  Their  mirth, 
however,  is  not  levity,  nor  their  sorrow  gloom ;  and  for  this  reason  none  of 
those  dreary  and  desponding  reactions  take  place,  which,  as  in  Eranoe 
especially,  so  frequently  terminate  in  suicide. 

The  recreations  of  the  Irish  were  very  varied,  and  some  of  them  of  a 
highly  intellectual  cast.  These  latter,  however,  have  altogether  disap- 
peared from  the  country,  or  at  all  events  are  fast  disappearing.  The  old 
Harper  is  now  hardly  seen ;  the  Senachie,  where  he  exists,  is  but  a  dim  and 
faded  representative  of  that  very  old  Chronicler  in  his  palmy  days ;  and 
the  Prophecy-man  unfortunately  has  survived  the  failure  of  his  best  and 
most  cherished  predictions.  The  Door  old  Prophet's  stock  in  trade  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  little  now  remains  but  the  slaughter  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  mill  of  Louth,  when  the  mill  is  to  be  turned  three  times 
with  human  blood,  and  the  miller  to  have  six  fingers  and  two  thumbs  on 
each  hand,  as  a  collateral  prognostication  of  that  bloody  event. 
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The  amusement  derived  from  these  persons  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very 
imaginative  character,  and  gives  sufficient  proof,  that  had  the  national  intel- 
lect been  duly  cultivated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  position  as  a  literary 
country  Ireland  might  have  stood  at  this  day.  At  present  the  national 
recreations,  though  still  sufficiently  varied  and  numerous,  are  neither  so 
strongly  marked  nor  diversified  as  formerly.  Fun,  or  the  love  of  it,  to  be 
sure,  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  Irish  character ;  and  nothing  that  caa 
happen,  no  matter  how  solemn  or  how  sorrowful  it  may  be,  is  allowed  to 
proceed  without  it.  In  Ireland  the  house  of  death  is  sure  to  be  the 
merriest  one  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  here  the  mirth  is  kindly  and 
considerately  introduced,  from  motives  of  sympathy — in  otiier  words,  for 
the  alleviation  of  the.  mourners'  sorrow.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
its  association  with  religion.  Whoever  has  witnessed  a  Station  in  Ireland 
made  at  some  blessed  lake  or  holy  well,  will  understand  this.  At  such 
places  it  is  quite  usual  to  see  young  men  and  women  devoutly  circum- 
ambulating the  well  or  lake  on  their  bore  knees  with  ail  the  marks  of 
penitence  and  contrition  strongly  impressed  upon  their  faces ;  whilst  again, 
after  an  hour  or  two,  the  same  individuals  may  be  found  in  a  tent  dancing 
with  ecstatic  vehemence  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  or  fiddle. 

All  these  things,  however,  will  be  found,  I  trust  I  may  say  faithfully, 
depicted  in  the  following  volnmesh— together  with  many  other  important 
features  of  our  general  character;  which  I  would  dwell  on  here,  were  it  not 
that  they  are  detailed  very  fully  in  other  parts  of  my  works,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  force  of  novelty  when  they  occur,  nor  to 
appear  heavy  by  repetition. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  endeavoured,  with  what  success  has  been  aheady 
determined  by  the  voice  of  my  own  country,  to  give  a  panorama  of  Irish 
life  among  the  people — comprising  at  one  view  all  the  strong  points  of 
their  general  character — their  loves,  sorrows,  superstitions,  piety,  amuse- 
ments, crimes  and  virtues ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  say  with  solenm  truth 
that  I  painted  them  honestly,  and  without  reference  to  the  existence  of 
any  particular  creed  or  party. 


Dublin,  August  1842. 
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Ned  M*Keown's  houst  stood  exactly  m  an 
angle,  fomied  by  the  croaa  roada  of  Kilrudtien. 
1 1  was  a  long,  wliitewaahetl  building,  well 
thatched  and  fiirnislied  with  the  usual  appur- 
tenances of  yard  and  offices.  Like  most  Irish 
Imuses  of  the  better  sort»  it  had  two  doors, 
one  opening  into  a  garden  that  sloped  down 
from  the  rear  in  a  sonthem  direction .     The 
'  barn  w.is  a  continuation  of  the  dwelling- house,  and 
might  be  distinguished  from  it  by  a  darker  shade  of 
colour,  bfing  only  rough -cast*     It  was  situated  on 
a  small  eminence,  but,  with  respect  to  the  general 
locality  of  the  country,  in  a  delightful  vale,  which 
runs  up,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  milca,  between  two 
ranges  of  dark,  well-definrHl  mountain  a,  that  give  to 
the  interjacent  country  the  fonn  of  a  low  inverted 
arch.     This  valley^  which  altogether,  allowing  for 
the  occasional  breaks  and  inteiwctions  of  hill-ranges, 
extends  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in   length,  is  tho 
celebrated  valley  of  the  "  Black  Pig,"  so  well  known 
in  the  politico- traditional  hli^tory  of  Ireland,  and  the 
legends  connected  with  the  famous  Bcal   Dcarg  •. 
That  part  of  it  where  Ned  M^Keown  resided  was 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  romantic.     From  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  house  stnod,  a  swci'p  of  the  most 
fertile  meadow-land  stretched  away  to  the  ^t  of  a 
series  of  intermingled  hills  and  vales,  which  bounded  this  extensive  carpet 

*  Th0  following  extract,  taken  from  a  sketch  by  the  author  called  ^  The  Iriih  Prophecy- 
man/'  contains  a  very  appropriate  illustration  of  the  above  passage.  **  I  have  a  little  book 
that  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  milk-white  hind  an'  the  bloody  panther,  an'  a  forebodiug 
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2  NSD   M^BOWN. 

towards  the  north.  Through  these  meadows  ran  a  smooth  river,  called  the 
3ftttft9i-^ifni,  which  wonnd  its  way  through  them  with^snch  tortaosity*  that 
it  was  proverhial  in  the  neighbourhood  to  say  of  any  man  remarkable  for 
dishonesty,  "  he's  as  crooked  as  the  Mullin-bum,"  an  epithet  which  was 
sometimes,  although  unjustly,  jocularly  applied  to  Ned  himself.  This 
deep  but  narrow  riyer  had  its  origin  in  the  glens  and  rayines  of  a  moun- 
tain which  bounded  the  vale  in  a  south-eastern  direction;  and  after 
sadden  and  beayy  rains,  it  tumbled  down  with  such  yiolence  and  impe- 
tuosity orer  the  crags  and  rook-ranges  in  its  way,  and  accumulated  so 
amazingly,  that  on  reaching  the  meadows  it  inundated  their  surface, 
carrjring  away  sheep,  cows,  and  cocks  of  hay  upon  its  yellow  flood.  It 
also  boUed  and  eddied,  and  roared  with  a  hoarse  ni^A,  that  was  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance.  * 

On  the  north-west  side  ran  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  with  the  doud-capped 
peak  of  Knockmany  rising  in  lofty  eminence  above  them :  these,  as  they 
extended  towards  the  south,  became  gradually  deeper  in  their  hue,  until 

of  the  ■Uughtor  tbere'i  to  b#  ia  the  VaHej  of  the  Black  Pig,  m  foretoald  bj  Bed  Deig, 
or  the  prophet  wid  the  red  moatb,  who  neter  wm  known  to  speak  b«t  when  he  propbeiied, 
or  to  prophesy  but  when  he  spoke. 

••  The  Lovd  bleit  en'  keep  M^-«n'  wfaj  mm  he  ciUed  the  Man  wid  the  Bed  Month, 
Barney  ?» 

<*  I'll  tell  yon  that:  first,  bekase  he  always  prophesied  abont  the  slaoghter  an'  llghthi*  that 
was  to  take  plaee  in  the  time  to  come  ;  an*,  secondly,  bekase^  while  he  spoke,  tlte  red 
Uood  always  trickled  ont  of  hie  month,  as  a  proof  that  what  he  foretottld  was  tme." 

•"OloiybetoOod!  but  that'bwondherfttlallont.    WcU,wtlir 

«  Ay,  an'  Bed  I)ei^  or  the  Bed  Mouth,  is  still  liTin'." 

**  lAna'l  why,  is  he  a  man  of  our  own  time  ?'' 

<*  Oar  own  time  1  Tlie  Lord  help  yon  t  It*a  more  than  a  thousand  yean  rinoe  he  made 
the  propheey.  The  case  yon  see  is  this :  he  an*  the  ten  thonmnd  witnessea  are  lyin'  in  an 
eiKhanted  sleep  in  one  of  the  Montherlony  mountains." 

•*  An'  how  ia  that  known,  Barney  T 

'^It's  known.  Every  night  at  a  certsin  hour  one  of  the  witneesea— an'  they're  all 
sogers,  by  the  way^must  come  out  to  look  for  the  sign  that's  to  come.** 

••  An'  what  is  that,  Barney?" 

"  It's  the  fiery  cross ;  an'  when  he  sees  one  on  sich  of  the  four  mountains  of  the  north, 
he*s  to  know  that  the  same  dgn'a  abroad  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Beal  Dog 
an'  hn  men  aie  then  to  waken  up,  an'  by  their  aid  the  Valley  of  the  BhM^L  Pig  is  to  be  set 

«  An'  what  is  the  Black  Pig,  Barney?" 

**  The  Prospiurian  ehureh,  that  stretches  from  EnniddUen  to  Darry,  an'  back  agdn  firom 
Darry  to  Enniskillen." 

•^  WeU,  well,  Barney,  bat  propheey  ia  a  stiange  thisf  to  be  surel  Only  think  of  men 
lirin' a  thousand  years!" 

'^  Every  night  one  of  Beal  Deig'a  men  must  go  to  the  month  of  the  cave,  whidi 
opens  of  itself,  an*  then  look  out  for  the  sign  that's  expected.  He  wdks  up  to  the  top  of 
the  moontdn,  an'  turns  to  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  to  thry  if  he  can  see  it ;  an'  when 
he  finda  that  he  cannot,  he  goes  beck  to  Bed  Deig,  who,  either  the  other  touchea  him,  starta 
up,  an'  axis  him,  *Is  the  time  come.^  He  replies,  'No;  the  man  it,  but  the  Aoiir  ia 
noiT  an'  that  instant  they're  both  adecp  again.  Now,  you  see,  while  the  soger  is  on 
tiie  mountain  top,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  it  open,  an*  any  one  may  go  in  that  m^ht  hap- 
pen to  see  it.  One  man  it  appears  did,  an'  wishin'  to  know  from  curodty  whether  the 
sogers  wefe  dead  or  livin',  he  touched  one  of  them  wid  his  hand,  who  started  up  an'  axed 
him  the  same  queation,  *  Is  the  time  come?'  Very  fortunately  he  sdd  *  No;*  an'  that 
minute  the  soger  was  aa  sound  in  hia  tnmce  aa  before." 

^  An',  Barney,  what  did  the  soger  mane  when  he  said  <  The  man  is,  but  the  hour  is  not  V  " 

"« What  did  he  mane?  Ill  toll  you  that.  The  man  is  Bonyparty,  which  manea,  when 
put  into  proper  expknation,  the  righi  tide  i  that  is,  the  true  cause.  I«med  men  have 
found  thtU  out." 
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at  lengUi  they  asBmned  the  shape  and  form  of  heath-clad  monntain?,  dark 
and  towering.  The  prospect  on  either  rango  is  highly  pleasin^i:,  and 
capable  of  being  compared  with  any  I  have  ever  seen,  in  softness,  Tariety^ 
and  that  serene  Instre  which  repoees  only  on  the  surface  of  a  country  rich 
in  the  beauty  of  fertility,  and  improyed  by  the  hand  of  industry  and  taste* 
Opposite  Knockmany,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  on  the  south- 
eastern  ade,  rose  the  huge  and  dark  outline  of  Cullimore,  standing  out  in 
gigantic  relief  acainst  the  clear  blue  of  a  summer  sky,  and  flinging  down 
his  frowning  and  hanghty  shadow,  almost  to  the  firm-set  base  of  his  lofty 
rival ;  or,  in  winter,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  clouds,  and  crowned  wHh 
nnsnDied  snow,  reposing  in  nndisturbed  tran^illity,  whilst  the  loud  Toice 
of  storms  howled  aromid  him. 

To  the  northward,  immediately  behind  Cullimore,  lies  Althadhawan,  a 
deep,  craggy,  precipitons  glen,  running  np  to  its  very  base,  and  wooded 
witli  oak,  h»^,  rowan-tree,  and  holly.  This  picturesque  glen  e^ktends 
two  or  three  miles,  nntil  it  melts  into  the  softness  of  grove  and  meadow, 
in  the  rich  landscape  below.  Then,  again,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  /«tmi* 
Jifrett  Glen^  with  its  overhanging  rocks*  whose  yawning  depth  and  silver 
waterfitdl,  of  two  hundred  feet,  are  at  once  finely  and  fearfully  contrasted 
with  the  elevated  peak  of  Knockmany,  rising  into  the  clouds  above  it. 

From  either  side  of  these  mountains  may  be  seen  six  or  eight  eonntry 
towns— the  beanlifiil  grouping  of  hill  and  plain,  lake,  river,  grove,  and 
dell — the  reverend  cathedral  * — ^the  white-washed  cottage,  and  the  com- 
fortable farm-house.  To  these  may  be  added  the  wild  upland  and  the 
cultivated  demesne,  the  green  sheep-walk,  the  dark  moor,  the  splendid 
mansion,  and  ruined  castle  of  former  days.  Delightful  remembrance ! 
Many  a  day,  both  of  sunshine  and  storm,  have  I,  in  the  strength  and 
)>Tide  of  happy  youth,  bounded,  fleet  as  the  mountun  roe,  over  these  blue 
hills !  Many  an  evening,  as  the  yellow  beams  of  the  setting  sun  shot 
slantingly,  like  rafters  of  gold,  across  the  depth  of  this  blessed  and  peaceful 
valley,  have  I  followed,  in  solitude,  the  impulses  of  a  wild  and  wayward 
fancy,  and  sought  the  quiet  dell,  or  viewed  the  setting  sun,  as  he  scattered 
his  glorious  and  shining  beams  through  the  glowing  foliage  of  the  trees, 
in  the  vista  where  I  stood ;  or  wandered  along  the  river,  whose  banks 
were  fringed  with  the  hanging  willow,  whilst  I  listened  to  the  thrush 
singing  among  the  hazels  that  crowned  the  sloping  green  above  me,  or 
watched  the  plasliing  otter,  as  he  ventured  from  the  dark  angles  and 
intricacies  of  the  upland  glen,  to  seek  his  prey  in  the  meadow-stream 
during  the  favourable  dusk  of  twilight.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
simple  song  of  Roger  M^Cann,  coming  from  the  top  of  brown  Dunroe, 
mellowed,  by  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  to  something  far  sweeter  to  the 
heart  than  all  that  the  laboured  pomp  of  musical  art  and  science  can  efiect; 
or,  the  song  of  Katty  Boy,  the  beauty  of  the  village,  streaming  across  the 
purple-flowered  moor, 

^  Swwt  u  the  thepKerd^t  pipe  upon  the  monntaim.'* 

Many  a  time,  too,  have  I  been  gratified,  in  the  same  poetical  hour,  by 
the  sweet  sound  of  honest  Ned  M^Keown's  ungreased  cart-wheels,  clack- 

•  To-wit  of  Clogher. 
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mg^  when  nature  seemed  to  have  &llen  asleep  after  the  day-stir  and 
animation  of  rural  bnnness — for  Ned  was  sometimes  a  carman — on  his 
return  from  Dublin  with  a  load  of  his  own  groceries,  without  as  much 
money  in  his  pocket  as  would  purchase  oil,  wherewith  to  silence  the 
sounds  which  the  friction  produced — ^regaling  his  own  ears  the  while,  as 
well  as  the  music  of  the  cart  would  permit  his  melody  to  be  heard,  with 
his  favourite  tune  of  Connie  Soogah  *. 

Honest,  blustering,  good-humoured  Ned  was  the  indefatigable  merchant 
of  the  village ;  ever  engaged  in  some  ten  or  twenty  pound  speculation, 
the  capital  of  which  he  was  sure  to  extort,  perhaps  for  the  twelfth  time, 
from  the  savings  of  Nancy  s  frugality,  by  the  equivocal  test  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks'  consecutive  sobriety,  and  which  said  speculation  he  never  failed 
to  wind  up  by  the  total  loss  of  the  capital  for  Nancy,  and  the  capital  loss 
of  a  broken  head  for  himself.  Ned  had  etemaUy  some  bargain  on  his 
hands :  at  one  time  you  might  see  him  a  yam-merchant,  planted  in  the 
next  market-town,  upon  the  upper  step  of  Mr.  Bimey''s  hall-door,  where 
the  yam-market  was  held,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  country- 
women, anxious  to  give  Ned  the  preference,  first,  because  he  was  a  well- 
wisher  ;  secondly,  because  he  hadn't  his  heart  in  the  penny ;  and  thirdly, 
because  he  gave  sixpence  a  q>angle  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
market. 

Tliere  might  Ned  be  found,  with  his  twenty  pounds  of  hard  silver 
jingling  in  the  bottom  of  a  green  bog,  as  a  decoy  to  his  customers,  laugh- 
ing loud  as  he  piled  the  yam  in  an  ostentatious  heap,  which,  in  the  pride 
of  his  commercial  sagacity,  he  had  purchased  at  a  dead  loss.  Again  you 
might  see  him  at  a  horse-fair,  cantering  about  on  the  back  of  some  sleek 
but  broken-winded  jade,  with  spavined  legs^  imposed  on  him  as  **  a  great 
bargain  entirely,"  by  the  superior  cunning  of  some  rustic  sharper;  or 
standing  over  a  hogshead  of  damaged  flaxseed,  in  the  purchase  of  which 
he  shrewdly  suspected  himself  of  having  overreached  the  seller — by  allow- 
ing him  for  it  a  greater  price  than  the  prime  seed  of  the  market  would 
have  cost  him.  In  short,  Ned  was  never  out  of  a  speculation,  and  what- 
ever he  undertook  was  sure  to  prove  a  complete  failure.  But  he  had  one 
mode  of  consolation,  which  consisted  in  sitting  down  with  the  fag-end 
of  Nancy^s  capital  in  his  pocket,  and  drinking  night  and  day  with  this 
neighbour  and  that,  whilst  a  shilling  remained ;  and  when  he  found  him- 
self at  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  was  sujre  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  some  friend 
or  acquaintance,  and  to  get  his  head  broken  for  his  pains. 

None  of  all  this  blustering,  however,  happened  within  the  range  of 
Nancy's  jurisdiction.  Ned,  indeed,  might  drink  and  sing,  and  swagger 
and  fight — and  he  contrived  to  do  so  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  appa- 
rent courage,  there  was  one  eye  which  made  him  quail,  and  before  which 
he  never  put  on  the  hector  ; — there  was  one^  in  whose  presence  the  loud- 
ness of  his  song  would  fall  away  into  a  very  awkwud  and  unmusical 
quaver,  and  under  whose  glance  his  laughing  face  often  changed  to  the 
visage  of  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  anything  but  mirth. 

The  fiict  was  this  :  Whenever  Ned  found  that  his  speculation  was  gone 

•  «  The  Jolly  Pedlar,"— a  fine  old  Irish  air. 
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a  ihaughran*^  as  he  termed  it,  he  fixed  himself  in  some  favourite  pnbllc- 
house,  from  whence  he  seldom  stirred  while  his  money  lasted,  except  when 
dislodged  by  Nancy,  who  usually,  upon  learning  where  he  had  taken 
cover,  paid  him  an  unceremonious  visit,  to  which  Ned's  indefensible  delin- 
quency gave  the  colour  of  legitimate  authority.  Upon  these  occasions, 
Nancy,  accompanied  by  two  sturdy  **  servant-boys,"  would  sally  forth  to 
the  next  market-town,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  ^'  graceless  Ned," 
as  she  called  him.  And  then  you  might  see  Ned  between  the  two  servants, 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  Nancy,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
man  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  gallows,  or  of  «  deserter  guarded  back 
to  his  barrack,  in  order  to  become  a  target  for  the  muskets  of  his  comrades. 
Ned  8  compulsory  return  always  became  a  matter  of  some  notoriety ;  for 
Nancy's  excursion  in  quest  of  the  ^'  graceless,"  was  not  made  without 
frequent  denunciations  of  wrath  against  him,  and  many  mdancholy  apolo- 
gies to  the  neighbours  for  entering  upon  the  task  of  personally  securing 
him.  By  this  means  her  enterprise  was  sure  to  get  wind,  and  a  mob  of 
the  idle  young  men  and  barefooted  urchins  of  the  village,  with  Bob 
M^Cann,  "a  ^ee-quai^ter  ^liff-f  of  a  fellow — half  knave,  half  fool,  was 
to  be  found  a  little  below  the  village,  upon  an  elevation  of  the  road  that 
commanded  a  level  stretch  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  procession.  No  sooner  had  this  arrived  at  the  point  of  observation, 
than  the  little  squadron  would  fall  rearward  of  the  principal  group,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  Nancy  a  fall  and  particular  account  of  the 
capture. 

*  Gone  astray. 
+  This  is  equal  to  the  proverV— '^  he  wants  a  square,^  that  is,  though  knayish  not  tho- 
roughly rational  ;  in  other  words,  a  comhtnatioB  of  knave  and  fool..— Bob,  in  consequenoe 
of  his  accomplishments,  was  always  a  great  &Toarite  in  the  Tiilage.  Upon  some  odd  occa- 
sions he  was  a  ready  and  willing  drudge  at  everything,  and  as  strong  as  a  ditch.  Give 
him  only  a  good  fog-meal — which  was  merely  a  trifle,  just  what  would  serve  three  men  or 
so— give  him,  we  say,  a  fog-meal  of  this  kiod,iibout  five  times  a  day,  with  a  liberal  promise 
of  more,  and  never  was  there  a  Scotch  Brownie  who  could  get  through  so  much 
work.  He  knew  no  &tigue  ;  frost  and  cold  had  no  power  over  him  ;  wind,  sleet,  and  hail 
ho  laughed  at ;  rain  !  it  stretched  hte  skin,  he  said,  after  a  meal — and  that,  he  added,  was  a 
comfort.  Notwithstanding  dl  this,  he  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  impersonation 
of  laziness,  craft,  and  gluttony.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  in  the  hope  of  being  gorged  he 
would  do  nothing :  and  the  only  way  to  get  anything  out  of  him  was,  never  to  let  the 
gorge  precede  the  labour,  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  to  follow  it.  Bob*8  accomplishments 
were  not  only  varied,  but  of  a  very  elevated  oi-der,  and  the  means  of  holding  him  in  high 
odour  amongst  us.  Great  and  wonderful,  Heaven  knows,  did  we  look  upon  his  endow- 
ments to  be.  No  man,  wise  or  otherwise,  could  **  hunt  the  brock,"  alias  the  badger,  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Bob  ;  for  when  he  covered  hb  mouth  with  his  two  hands,  and  gave  forth 
the  very  sounds  which  the  badger  is  said  to  utter,  did  we  not  look  upon  him — Bob — with 
as  much  wonder  and  reverence  as  we  would  have  done  upon  the  badger  himself?  Phup-um- 
phup— phup-um-phup — phup-um — phup-um — phup-um-phup.  Who  but  a  first-rate  genius 
could  accomplish  this  feat  in  such  a  style?  Bob  could  crow  like  a  sock,  bark  like  a  dog,  mew 
like  a  cat,  neigh  like  a  horse,  bray  like  an  ass,  or  gobble  like  a  turkey-cock.  Unquestion- 
ably, 1  have  never  heard  him  equalled  as  an  imitator  of  birds  and  beasts.  Bob's  crack 
feat,  however,  was  performing  the  Serew-pin  Dance,  of  which  we  have  only  this  to  say,  that 
by  whatsoever  moans  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  precisely  the  same  dance  whirli  is 
said  to  have  been  exhibited  by  some  strolling  Moor  before  the  late  Queen  Caroline.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  strange,  but  no  less  true,  that  many  of  the  oriental  customs  are  yet  preva- 
lent in  the  remote  and  isolated  parts  of  Ireland.  Had  tlie  late  Mr.  O'Brien  *  author  of  the 
EMay  on  Irish  Round  Towers,  seen  Bob  perform  the  dance  I  spe^^  of,  ^®  would  hav« 
hailed  him  as  a  regular  worshipper  of  Budh,  and  adduced  his  IK'i^onii  j^^c  &*  ^  \W\ng  cos 
firmation  of  his  theory.    Poor  Bob !  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  fools,  ^^^   «\  f^esh. 
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**  Indeed,  childhoTy  it'a  no  wonder  for  jez  to  enquire !  Where  did  I  get 
mm,  Dick  ?*— nineha,  and  where  would  I  get  him  but  in  the  ould  place, 
arhagnr ;  with  the  ould  mU  don'^t  jw  know  that  a  dacent  place  or  dacent 
company  wouldn't  eanre  Ned  ?•— nobodj  but  Shane  Martin,  and  Jimmy 
Tague,  and  the  other  bhickguards*." 

**'  And  what  will  you  do  wiUi  him,  Nanoy  ?" 

*^  Ooh !  thin,  Diok^  a^oomeen,  if  a  myaelf  that^a  jiat  tired  thinking  of 
that ;  at  any  rate,  conanmin  to  the  looao  foot  luTll  get  thia  bleaaed  month 
to  come,  Dick,  agra !" 

^^Throth,  Nancy,"  another  miaehioToiia  monkey  would  esclaim,  ^4f 
you  hadn't  great  patience  entirely,  you  oonldnH  pat  up  with  auoh  threat- 
ment,  at  aU  at  all." 

^*  Why  thin,  God  knowa,  it'a  true  for  you,  Barney.  D'ye  hear  that, 
*  graceleaa  V  the  very  childher  making  a  hmghing-atock  and  a  may-gamo 
of  you!— but  wait  till  we  get  nnder  the  rooC^  any  how." 

^^  Ned,"  a  third  would  aay,  *^ian't  it  a  burning  ahame  for  you  to  break 
the  poor  crathui'a  heart,  thia  ai-way  ?  Throth^  but  you  ought  to  hould  down 
your  head,  aure  enough — a  dacent  woman !  that  only  for  her  you  wouldn't 
hare  a  houae  oTer  you,  ao  you  wouldn't." 

^'  And  throth  and  the  aame  houae  ia  goings  Tim,"  Nancy  would  exclaim, 
*^  and  when  it  goea,  let  him  aee  thin  who'll  do  for  him ;  let  him  thry  if  hia 
blackguarda  wUl  atand  to  him,  when  he  won't  have  poor  fooliah  Nancy  ad 
hia  back." 

During  theae  oonveraationa,  Ned  would  walk  on  between  hia  two  guarda 
with  a  dogged-looking  and  condemned  face ;  Nancy  behind  him,  with  hia 
own  cudgel,  ready  to  admiaiater  an  occaaional  bang,  whenever  he  attempted 
to  alacken  hia  pace«  or  throw  over  hia  ahoulder  a  growl  of  diaaent  or  juBi- 
tification. 

On  getting  near  home,  the  neighbouTs  would  occaaioBally  pop  out  their 
heada,  with  a  amile  of  good-humoured  aatire  on  their  fiicea,  which  Nanoy 
waa  very  capable  of  tranalating : 

^  Ay,"  ahe  would  aay,  addreaaing  them,  **I've  caught  him^-^here  he  la 
to  the  fore.  Indeed  you  may  well  huigh,  Katty  Bafferty ;  not  a  one  of 
myaelf  blamea  you  for  it.— Ah,  ye  mane  crathnr,"  aaide  to  Ned,  *'  if  yon 
had  the  blood  of  a  hen  in  you,  yon  wouldn't  have  the  neighboura  braking 
their  hearta  laughing  at  you  in  aich  a  way ;  and  above  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  them  RaflRertya,  that  got  the  decree  againat  ua  at  the  laat  aeauona, 
although  I  offered  to  pay  within  fifteen  ahillinga  of  the  differ — the  gruba  f 

*  The  reader,  here,  ii  not  to  relf  implidtlj  upon  the  accuracy  of  Nancy's  dcicription  of 
the  perwns  alluded  to.  It  ia  true  the  men  were  certainly  companiont  and  intimate  ac- 
quabtancea  of  Ned'i,  but  not  entitled  to  Uke  epithet  which  Nancy  in  her  wrath  bestowed 
upon  them.  Shane  waa  a  rollicking,  fighting,  drinking  butcher,  who  cared  not  a  fig  whether 
he  treated  you  to  a  drink  or  a  drubbiog.  Indeed,  it  waa  at  all  Umea  extremely  difiknlt 
to  my  whether  he  was  likely  to  give  you  the  drink  fint  or  the  drubbiug  afterwards,  or  vie§ 
verga.  Sometimes  he  made  the  drubbing  the  groundwork  for  the  diink,  and  quite  as  fre- 
quently the  drink  the  groundwork  for  the  drubbing.  Either  one  or  other  you  were  sure 
to  reonve  at  his  hands  ;  but  his  general  practice  was  to  give  both.  Shane,  in  hei,  was  a 
good-humoured  fellow,  well  liked,  and  nobody's  enemv  but  his  own.  Jemmy  Teague 
was  a  qnietman,  who  could  fight  his  comer,  howerer,  if' necessary.  Shane  waa  called  KiU 
togue  Shane,  frem  being  lefUhanded.  Both  were  butchers,  and  bothy  we  bclieTe,  are  alive 
Mid  kicking  at  this  day. 
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Having  seen  her  hopefol  ob«ge  aifelj  deponted  oa  tiie  hob,  Naacj 
would  throw  her  cloak  into  this  comer,  and  her  bonnet  into  thai,  wi^ 
the  air  of  a  woman  ahaoibed  hjthe  coneideiation  of  eome TezatimiB  trial; 
ehe  wonld  then  sit  down,  and,  lighting  her  dootUm*^  exclaim-^ 

«*llirumh,  wnnah!  bnt  it's  me  that's  the  hesrt-seslded  enihor  with 
that  man's  fonr  quarters !  The  Lord  may  hdp  me  and  grant  me  patience 
with  him  any  way  I — to  have  my  little  honest,  hard-earned  penny  sphit 
among  a  pack  of  vagabonds,  that  don't  care  if  him  and  aie  wor  both 
down  the  rirer,  so  they  could  get  their  skinful  of  drink  out  of  him  !  No 
nwtther,  agra!  things  can't  long  be  this  a-way ;  but  what  does  Ned  cars  t 
— give  kim  drink  and  fighting,  and  his  blackguards  abomt  him,  and  that's 
his  glory.  There  now^s  the  landlord  eoming  down  upon  us  for  the  rint; 
and  unless  he  takes  the  cows  out  of  the  b3nre,  or  the  bed  from  anundhsrus, 
what  m  the  wide  earth  is  there  f<nr  him  ? " 

The  current  of  this  lecture  was  never  interrupted  by  a  single  obserra- 
Uoa  from  Ned,  who  usually  employed  himself  in  silently  phiying  with 
^  Bunfy :"  a  little  black  cur,  without  a  tail,  and  a  great  faTourite  with 
Nancy;  or,  if  he  noticed  anything  out  of  its  |daee  in  the  bouse,  he  would 
arrange  it  with  great  apparent  care.  In  the  meantime  Nancy's  wrath 
generally  evaporated  with  the  smoke  of  the  pipe-— a  cireumstanee  iriiich 
Ned  weU  knew ;  for  after  riie  had  sucked  it  until  it  emitted  a  shriU, 
bubbling  sound,  like  that  from  a  reed,  her  brows,  which  wore  si  other 
times  an  habitual  frown,  would  giadually  relax  into  a  more  benevolent 
egproBBico^— Ae  parenthetical  curves  on  each  side  of  her  mouth,  formed 
by  the  kasrible  pursing  of  her  lips,  would  become  less  marked^the  4og 
or  cat,  or  whatever  dse  eame  in  her  way,  instead  of  being  kicked  aside, 
or  pursued  in  an  nnderfit  of  digressional  peeviihnees,  would  be  put  out  of 
her  path  with  gentkr  force— so  thai  it  was,  in  soeh  dronmstances,  a 
natter  of  little  difficulty  to  pwcdve  thai  oonoiliaiion  would  aoen  be  the 
erder  of  the  day.  Ned^s  conduct  on  these  critical  occasions  was  very 
prudent  and  commendable:  he  still  gave  Nancy  her  own  way;  never 
^*  jawed  back  to  her;"  buttock  shelter,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  patience, 
until  the  storm  had  passed,  and  the  snn  of  her  good-humour  began  to 
shine  out  again.  Nancy  herseli^  now  softened  by  the  tones  of  her  own 
pigtail,  usually  made  the  first  overtures  to  a  compromise,  but,  without 
departmg  from  the  practice  and  principles  of  higher  negoclaiorB,  always 
in  an  indirect  manner :  as,  ''Biddy,  avowneea,"  speaking  to  her  niece, 
«•  may  be  that  crathnr,"  pointing  to  Ned,  ''  ate  nothing  to-day;  you  had 
better,  agra !  get  him  the  could  bacon  that 's  in  the  cupboard,  and  warm 
lor  bins,  upon  the^wwmiai^t,  ihemjuOMP-^i^^  that's  in  the  colindher; 
though  €K)d  he  knows  it's  ill  my  common§— but  no  matiber,  ahagur  i 
thenTs  enough  said,  I'm  thinking — give  them  to  him." 

On  Ned  seaiing  himself  to  his  bMon  and  potatoes,  Nan^  would  li^t 
another  pipe,  and  plant  herself  on  the  ^posite  hob,  putting  acme  inter- 
rogatory  to  him,  in  the  way  of  bnsittess---alway8  concerning  a  third  per- 
son, and  still  in  a  tone  of  dry  ironical  iadifierenee:  as— 

*  A  tbort  ]Hpe.  t  Hot  emben.  X  A  kind  of  poUta 

§  If  •  ill  boooming— or  it  ill  becomes  me,  to  overlook  bii  conduct. 
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'*  Did  you  see  Jimmy  Coimollj  ob  yoiur  traTels  V* 

"No.- 

*'  Humph !     Can  you  tell  us  if  Andy  Morrow  aould  his  coult  ?" 

•♦He  did.- 

••  Mayhe  you  hare  gumption  enough  to  know  what  he  got  for  him?" 

^'  Fifteen  guineas." 

••  In  troth,  and  it's  more  nor  a  poor  body  would  get ;  but,  any  way, 
Andy  Morrow  desarves  to  get  a  good  price ;  he's  a  man  that  takes  care 
of  his  own  business,  and  minds  nothing  else.  I  wish  that  filly  of  ours 
was  dockt ;  -you  ought  to  spake  to  Jim  M^Quade  about  her :  it's  time  to 
make  her  up— you  know,  we'll  want  to  sell  her  for  the  rint." 

This  was  an  assertion^  by  the  way,  which  Ned  knew  to  have  ever3rthing 
but  truth  in  it. 

"  Never  heed  the  filly,"  Ned  would  reply,  "  111  get  Charley  Lawdher  ♦ 
to  dock  her — but  it's  not  her  Tm  thinking  of :  did  you  hear  the  news 
about  the  tobacky?" 

"  No ;  but  I  hope  we  won'^t  be  long  so.'' 

••  Well,  any  how,  we  wor  in  luck  to  buy  in  them  three  last  rowls.'' 

«Eh?— in  luck  ?  death-aUve,  how,  Ned?" 

••  Sure  there  was  three  ships  of  it  lost  last  we^,  on  their  way  from 
the  kingdom  of  Swuraerland,  in  the  Aist  Indians,  where  it  grows :  we 
can  raise  it  thruppence  a-pound  now." 

••  No,  Ned  !  you're  not  in  aimest  ?" 

•^  Faith,  Nancy,  you  may  say  I  am ;  and  as  soon  as  Tom  Loan  oomes 
home  from  Dublin,  he'll  tell  us  all  about  it;  and  for  that  matther, 
may-be  it  may  rise  sixpence  a*pound :  any  how  we'll  gain  a  lob  by  it,  I'm 
thinking." 

••  May  I  never  stir,  but  that's  luck !  Well,  Ned,  you  may  thank  me 
for  that,  any  way,  or  sorra  rowl  we'd  have  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
house ;  and  you  wanted  to  persuade  me  against  buying  them :  but  I 
knew  betther — for  the  tobacky 's  always  sure  to  get  a  bit  of  a  hitch  at  this 
time  o'  the  year." 

^*  Bedad,  you  can  do  it,  Nancy :  111  say  that  for  you — ^that  is,  and 
give  you  your  own  way." 

•'  Eh  !-*can't  I,  Ned  ?  And,  what  was  betther,  I  bate  down  Pether 
M^Entee  three-ha'pence  a-pound  afther  I  bought  them." 

••Ha!  ha!  ha! — ^by  my  sannies,  Nancy,  as  to  market-making,  they 
may  all  throw  their  caps  at  you,  you  thief  o'  the  world ;  you  can  do 
themnately!" 

••  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Stop,  Ned ;  don't  drink  that  watel^— it's  not  from  the 
garden-well.  FU  jist  mix  a  sup  of  this  last  stuff  we  got  from  the  moua- 
tains,  till  you  taste  it :  I  think  it 's  not  worse  nor  the  last — for  Hugh 
Traynor'st  an  ould  hand  at  making  it." 

This  was  all  Ned  wanted :  his  point  was  now  carried ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  rising  of  the  tobacco,  the  less  that  is  said  about  tiiat  the  better  for 
his  veracity. 

*  A  blacksmith,  and  an  honest  man. 

f  Hugh,  who  by  the  way,  it  still  living,  and,  I  am  glad  to  bear,  in  improved  dreumatances 
irai  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  a  drop  of  the  right  sort. 
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HaTing  thus  given  ihe  reader  a  slighi  sketch  of  Ned  and  Nancy^  and 
4>f  the  bmutilal  valley  in  which  this  worthy  speculator  had  his  residence, 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  introduce  him  to  the  village  cbcle,  which,  daring 
ihe  long  winter  nights,  might  be  found  in  front  of  Ned^s  kitchen-fire  of 
biasing  tnrf,  whose  light  was  given  ba6k  in  ruddy  reflection  from  the 
bright  pewter  plates,  that  were  ranged  upon  the  white  and  well-scoured 
droBser  in  just  and  gradual  order,  from  the  small  egg-plate  to  the  large 
and  capacious  dish,  whereon,  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  substantial 
round  of  corned  beef  used  to  rear  itself  so  proudly  over  the  more  ignoble 
joints  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

Seated  in  this  clear-obscure  of  domestic  light — ^which,  after  all,  gives 
the  heart  a  finer  and  more  touching  notion  of  enjo3anent  than  the  glitter 
of  the  theatre  or  the  blase  of  the  saloon — might  be  found,  first,  Andy 
Morrow  *^,  the  juryman  of  the  quarter-sessions,  sage  and  important  in  the 
consciousness  of  legal  knowledge,  and  somewhat  dictatorial  withal  in  its 
application  to  such  knotty  points  as  arose  out  of  the  subjects  of  their 
nocturnal  debates.  Secondly,  Bob  Oott,  who  filled  the  foreign  and 
military  departments,  and  related  the  wonderful  history  of  the  ghost 
which  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Bunkers'-hill. 
To  him  B(ucceeded  Tom  M^Roarkin,  the  little  asthmatic  anecdotarian  of  half 
the  country,  remarkable  for  chuckling  at  his  own  stories.  Then  came 
old  Bill  M^Kinny,  poacher  and  horse-jockey;  little,  squeaking,  thin- 
iaced  Alick  M^Kinley,  a  fiicetious  farmer  of  substance ;  and  Shane  Fadh, 
who  handed  down  traditions  and  fairy  tales.  Enthroned  on  one  hob  sat 
Pat  Frayne,  the  schoolmaster  with  the  short  arm,  who  read  and  explained 
the  newspaper  for  ^VOuld  Square  C/olwell,**  and  was  looked  upon  as 
premier  to  tiie  aforesaid  cabinet ;  Ned  himself  filled  the  opposite  seat  of 
honour. 

One  night,  a  little  before  l^e  Christmas  holidays,  in  the  year  IB—, 
tte  personages  just  described  were  seated  around  Ned  s  fire,  some  with 
their  chirping  pints  of  ale  or  porter,  and  others  with  their  quantum  of 
Htiffh  Traynor^  or  mountain-dew,  and  all  with  good  humour,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  happiness,  visible  m  their  faces.  The  night  was  dark,  close, 
and  misty ;  so  dark,  indeed,  that,  as  Nancy  said,  '^  yon  could  hardly  see 
your  finger  before  you.^  Ned  himself  was  full  of  fan,  with  a  pint  of 
porter  beside  him,  and  a  pipe  in  his  month,  just  in  his  glory  for  the  night. 
Opposite  to  him  was  Pat  Frayne,  with  an  old  newspaper  on  his  knee, 
which  he  had  just  perused  for  the  edification  of  his  audience ;  beside  him 
was  Nancy,  busily  employed  in  knitting  a  pair  of  sheep's-grey  stockings 
for  Ned ;  the  remaining  personages  formed  a  semicircular  ring  about  the 
hearth.  Behind,  on  the  kitchen-table,  sat  Paddy  Smith,  the  servant- 
man,  with  three  or  four  of  the  gorioons  of  the  village  about  him,  engaged 
in  a  little  under-plot  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side,  and  a  little 
removed  from  the  light,  sat  Ned's  two  nieces,  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connolly, 
the  former  with  Atty  Johnson's  mouth  within  whisper-reach  of  her  ear, 
and  the  latter  seated  close  to  her  professed  admirer,  Billy  Fulton,  her 

*  The  luunct  here  aie  Dot  fictitious.  Andy  Morrow,  a  mott  respectable  and  intelligent 
fiffmer,  ie  not  long  dead,  and  few,  if  anj,  of  the  rest  survive. 
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uncle's  ahopman*.  Thia  gnmp  waa  completely  abatnusted  (n>in  ilie 
enterUinment  which  waa  going  forward  in  the  circle  ronnd  the  fire. 

*"!  wondher,"  aaid  Andj  Monow,  *«  what  makea  Joe  M'Oran  throw 
down  that  fine  onld  castle  of  hia»  in  Anghentain  ?" 

'' Fm  toold,"  said  M^Boarkin,  ''that  he  expeota  moiiey ;  for  they  say 
there^a  a  lot  of  it  buried  aomewhere  about  the  same  building." 

'' Jiat  aa  much  aa  thero'a  in  my  wig,"  relied  Shane  Fadh,  ''andthere'a 
ne'er  a  pocket  to  it  yet  Why,  bless  your  sow],  how  oould  there  be 
money  in  it,  whm  the  last  man  of  the  Qrameses  that  owned  it — I  mane  of 
the  ould  stock,  afore  it  went  into  Lordy  Mounljo/s  hands — sould  it  out, 
van  through  the  money,  and  died  begging  afUier.  Did  none  of  you 
ever  hear  of 

*  Oald  John  GnunCy 

*  Th*t  iwaU^d  the  ottle  of  AughtnUin  T  ** 

''  That  was  long  afore  my  time,"  said  the  poacher ;  ''but  I  know  that 
the  rabbit-buRow  between  that  and  Jack  Appleden's  garden  will  soon 
be  run  out" 

"  Your  time  1^  responded  Shane  Fadh,  with  contempt ;  "  ay^  and  your 
Other's  afore  you:  my  &ther  doesn't  remimber  more  nor  seeing  his 
funeral,  and  a  merry  one  it  was ;  for  my  grandfiEUher,  and  some  of  them 
that  had  a  respect  for  the  fundly  and  lus  forbaiers,  if  they  hadn't  it 
for  himself,  made  up  as  much  money  among  them  as  berried  him  daoently 
any  how, — ay,  and  gaye  him  a  rousin'  wake  into  the  bargain,  with  lashina 
of  whiskey,  stout  beer,  and  ale ;  for  in  them  times — Qod  be  with  them — 
every  farmer  brewed  his  own  ale  and  beer;  f — more  betoken,  that  one  pint 
of  it  was  worth  a  k^g  of  this  wash  of  yours,  Ned." 

"  Wasn't  it  he  that  used  toammr  T'  in<iuired  M'Boaikin. 

"  Sure  enough  he  did,  Tom. 

"  Lord  save  us,"  said  Nancy,  "  what  could  trouble  him,  I  dunna  ?' 

"Why,"  continued  Shane  Fadh,  "some  said  one  tiling  and  some 
another;  bnt  the  upshot  <^  it  was  this :  when  the  last  of  the  Qrameses 
sould  the  estate,  castle  and  all,  it  seems  he  didn't  resave  all  the  pnrchase 
money ;  so,  afiher  he  had  spint  what  he  got,  he  applied  to  tlie  purchaser 
for  the  remainder — him  that  the  Mountjoy  family  bought  it  from  ;  but  it 
seems  he  didn't  draw  up  writings,  or  seU  it  aoooniing  to  law,  so  that  the 
thief  o'  the  world  baffled  him  from  day  to  day,  and  wouldn't  give  him  a 
penny — ^bekase  he  knew,  the  blaggard,  that  the  Square  was  then  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse,  and  hadn'^t  money  enough  to  thry  it  at  law  with  him ; 
but  the  Square  was  alwajrs  a  simple  asy-going  man.  One  day  he  went  to 
this  fellow,  riding  on  an  ould  garran,  with  a  shoe  loose — the  only  baste  he 
had  in  the  world— and  axed  him,  for  Qoi^B  sake,  to  give  him  some  of 
what  he  owed  him,  if  it  was  ever  so  little ;  '  for,'  eajB  he, '  I  have  not  as 
much  money  betune  me  and  death  as  will  get  a  set  of  shoes  for  my  horse.' 

" '  Well,'  says  the  nager, '  if  you're  not  able  to  keep  your  horse  shod, 
I  would  jist  recommend  you  to  sell  him,  and  thin  his  dioes  won't  cost  you 
any  thing,^  says  he. 

*  Each  piir  have  boon  rince  married,  and  lito  not  more  happilf  than  I  wish  them. 
Fulton  ttill  lives  in  Nod's  house  at  the  Croas-roads. 
t  Fact ;  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  &rmon  of  Inland  brewed  tlieir  own  malt  drink. 
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^  The  ould  Square  west  i^waj  with  tears  in  hia  eyee,  for  he  loved  the 
poor  bnite,  bekaae  they  wor  the  two  laat  branches  of  the  ould  stock." 

^  Why,"  inquired  M'Kinley,  in  his  small  squeaking  voice,  **•  was  the 
horse  related  to  the  fiimily  V 

^*  I  didn^t  say  he  was  related  to  the  fiun Get  out,  yon  $hin^un  *  T 

returned  the  old  man,  penxuving  by  the  laogh  thai  now  went  round,  the 
sly  tendency  of  the  question — *^  no,  nor  to  your  family  either,  for  he  had 
nothing  of  the  ass  in  him— eh  ?  will  you  put  that  in  yonr  pocket  my 
littie  «tmad%r«t— ha!  hai  ha!" 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  M^Kinley. 

Shane  Fadh  pvooeeded :  '*  The  ould  Square,  as  I  was  tellin'  yes,  cried 
to  find  himself  an'  the  poor  baste  so  dissolute ;  but  when  he  had  gone  a 
bit  firom  the  fellow,  he  comes  baek  to  the  vagabone — ^  Now,'  says  he, 
*  mind  my  words-— if  you  happen  to  live  afther  me,  you  need  never 
eacpect  a  night^s  pace ;  for  I  here  make  a  serous  an'  sdemn  vow,  that  as 
long  as  my  property's  in  your  possession,  or  in  any  of  your  seed,  breed,  or 
gineration's,  rU  never  give  over  hauntin'  you  an'  them,  till  you'^ll  rue  to 
the  back-bone  your  dishonesty  anT  chatheiy  to  me  an'  this  poor  baste, 
that  hasn't  a  shoe  to  its  foot.' 

*' '  Well,'  says  the  nager, '  HI  take  chance  of  that,  any  way.' " 

^*  Fm  tould,  Shane,"  observed  the  poacher,  ^^  that  the  Square  was  a 
fine  man  in  his  time,  that  woiddn'*t  put  up  with  sioh  tceaiment  from 
anybody." 

^  Ay,  but  he  was  ould  now,"  Shane  replied,  *^  and  too  wakely  to  fight. 
— A  fine  man,  Bill ! — ^he  was  the  finest  man,  'eeptbg  ould  Square  Storey, 
that  ever  was  in  this  counthry.  I  hard  my  granfather  often  say  that  he 
was  six  feet  four,  and  made  in  proportion— «  handsome,  b]aok-»-vis'd  % 
man,  with  great  dark  whiskers.  Well !  he  spint  money  like  sklates,  and 
so  he  died  miaerable-^but  had  a  merry  birrel,  as  I  said." 

*^But,"  inquired  Nancy,  "did  he  ever  appear  to  the  rogue  that 
chated  him  ?* 

«« Every  night  in  the  year,  Naney,  ezceptin'  Sundajrs ;  and  what  was 
more,  the  horse  along  with  him— for  he  used  to  come  ridin'  at  midnight 
npon  the  same  garran ;  and  it  was  no  matther  what  place  or  company 
the  other  \d  be  in,  the  ould  Square  would  come  reglarly,  and  crave  him 
for  what  he  owed  him  " 

^  So  it  appears  that  horses  have  sowls,^  observed  M^Boarkin,  philoso- 
phically, giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  cynical  chuckle  at  the  sarcasm  con- 
tained in  his  own  conceit. 

"  Whether  they  have  sowls  or  bodies,"  replied  the  narrator,  ^'  what 
Vm  tellin'  you  is  thruth ;  every  ni^ht  in  the  year  the  ould  chap  would 
come  for  what  was  indue  him ;  ana  as  the  two  went  along,  the  noise  of 
the  loose  shoe  upon  the  horse  would  be  hard  rattlin',  and  seen  knockin  the 
fire  out  of  the  stones,  by  the  neighbours  and  the  thief  that  chated  him, 
even  before  the  Square  would  appear,  at  all  at  alL" 

"  Oh,  wurrah ! "    exclaimed    Nancy,  shuddering  with  terror.     ^'  I 

•  Fairy-like,  or  connected  with  the  fiuries.  t  A  thiOi  fleahloM  ttaDted  penon. 

X  Biack-Tinged.  ' 
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wouldn't  take  anything,  and  be  out  now  on  the  Drumfurrar  road*,  and 
nobody  with  me  but  myself." 

*'  I  think  if  you  wor,"  said  M*Kinley,  **  the  light  weights  and  short 
measures  would  be  comin'  acrass  your  conscience/^ 

"  No,  in  throth,  Alick,  wouldn't  they  ;  but  may  be  if  you  wor,  the 
promise  you  broke  to  Bally  Mitchell  might  trouble  you  a  bit :  at  any  rate, 
I've  a  prayer,  and  if  I  only  repated  it  waiut^  I  mightn't  be  afeard  of  all 
the  divils  in  hell." 

*'  Throth,  but  it's  worth  havin',  Nancy :  where  did  you  get  it  ?''  asked 
M'Kinley. 

"Hould  your  wicked  tongue,  you  thief  of  a  heretic,"  said  Nancy, 
laughing,  ^  when  will  you  lam  aujrthing  that 's  good  ?  I  got  it  from  one 
that  wouldn't  have  it  if  it  vxunt  good — Darby  M'Murt,  the  pilgrim, 
since  you  must  know." 

"  Whisht !  "  said  Frayne  :  "  upon  my  word,  I  blieve  the  old  Square's 
comin'  to  pay  us  a  yisit ;  does  any  of  yez  hear  a  horse  trottin'  with  a 
shoe  loose  ? " 

'*  I  sartinly  hear  it,"  observed  Andy  Morrow. 

"  And  I,"  said  Ned  himself. 

There  was  now  a  general  pause,  and  in  the  silence  a  horse,  proceediug 
from  the  moors  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  was  distinctly  heard ;  and 
nothing  could  be  less  problematical  than  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  loose. 

*^  Boys,  take  care  of  yourselves,"  said  Shane  Fadh,  ''  if  the  Square 
comes,  he  won't  be  a  pleasant  customer — ^he  was  a  terrible  fellow  in  his 
day :  Til  hould  goold  to  silver  that  he'll  have  the  smell  of  brimstone 
about  him." 

"  Nancy,  where's  your  prayer  new  ?"  said  M'Kinley,  with  a  grin  :  "  I 
think  you  had  betther  out  with  it,  and  thry  if  it  keeps  this  old  brimstone 
Square  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  house." 

^^  Behave  yourself  Alick ;  it's  a  shame  for  you  to  be  sich  a  hardened 
crathur :  upon  my  sannies,  I  blieve  youre  afeard  of  neither  God  nor  the 
divil — the  Lord  purtect  and  guard  us  from  the  dirty  baste !" 

^^You  mane  particklarly  them  that  uses  short  measures  and  light 
weights,"  rejoined  M'Kinley. 

'There  was  another  pause,  for  the  horseman  was  within  a  few  perches 
of  the  cross-roads.  At  this  moment  an  unusual  gust  of  wind,  accompa- 
nied by  torrents  of  rain,  burst  against  the  house  with  a  violence  that 
made  its  ribs  creak ;  and  the  stranger'*s  horse,  the  shoe  still  clanking,  was 
distinctly  heard  to  turn  in  from  the  road  to  Ned's  door,  where  it  stopped, 
and  the  next  moment,  a  loud  knocking  intimated  the  horseman's  intention 
to  enter.  The  company  now  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  uncertain  what  to 
do.  Nancy  herself  grew  pale,  and,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  forgot 
to  think  of  her  protecting  prayer.  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connolly  started 
from  the  settle  on  which  they  had  been  sitting  with  their  sweethearts, 
and  sprung  beside  their  uncle,  on  the  hob.  The  stranger  was  still  knock- 
ing with  great  violence,  yet  there  was  no  disposition  among  the  company 

*  A  lonely  mounUin.itwd,  said  to  have  been  haunted.  It  ib  on  this  road  that  the 
coffin  aceno  mentioned  in  the  Party  Fight  and  Fuuen)  is  laid. 
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to  admit  him,  notwithstanding  the  aoTerity  of  the  night-^blowing,  as  it 
really  did,  a  perfect  hurricane.  At  length  a  sheet  of  lightning  flashed 
throngh  the  house,  followed  by  an  amazing  loud  clap  of  thunder ;  while, 
with  a  sudden  push  from  without,  the  door  gave  way,  and  in  stalked  a 
personage  whose  stature  was  at  least  six  feet  four,  with  dark  eyes  and 
complexion,  and  coal-black  whiskers  of  an  enormous  siaee,  the  very  image 
of  the  Squire  they  had  been  describing.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black 
surtout,  which  made  him  appear  even  taller  than  he  actually  was,  had  a 
pair  of  heaTy  boots  upon  him,  and  carried  a  tremendous  whip,  large 
enough  to  fell  an  ox.  He  was  in  a  rage  on  entering ;  and  the  heavy, 
dark,  close-knit  brows,  from  beneath  which  a  pair  of  eyes,  equally  black, 
shot  actual  fire,  whilst  the  Turk-like  whiskers,  which  curled  themselves  up, 
as  it  were,  in  S3anpathy  with  his  fury,  joined  to  his  towering  height,  gave 
him  altogether,  when  we  consider  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found 
the  company,  an  appalling  and  almost  supernatural  appearance. 

**  Confound  you,  for  a  knot  of  lazy  scoundrels,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
^  why  do  you  sit  here  so  calmly,  while  any  being  craves  admittance  on 
such  a  night  as  this  ?  Here,  you  lubber  in  the  comer,  with  the  pipe  in 
your  mouth,  come  and  put  up  this  horse  of  mine  until  the  night  settles." 

*^  May  the  blessed  Mother  purtect  us! "  exclaimed  Nancy,  in  a  whisper 
to  Andy  Morrow,  ^'  if  I  blieve  he's  a  right  thing  ! — would  it  be  the  ould 
Square  ?  Did  you  ever  set  your  eyes  upon  sich  a"— 

**  Will  you  bestir  yourself,  you  boor,  and  not  keep  my  horse  and  saddle 
out  under  such  a  torrent  ?  "  he  cried,  **"  otherwise  I  must  only  bring  him 
into  the  house,  and  then  you  may  say  for  once  that  you've  had  the  devil 
under  your  roof." 

'^  Paddy  Smith,  you  lasKy  spalpeen,"  said  Nancy,  winking  at  Ned  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  horse,  "  why  don't  you  fly  and  put  up  the 
giotleman's  horse  ?  And  you,  Atty,  avoumeen,  jist  go  out  with  him,  and 
bould  the  candle  while  he's  doin'  it :  be  quick  now,  and  I'll  give  you 
glasses  a- piece  when  you  come  in." 

*^  Let  them  put  him  up  quickly ;  but  I  say,  you  Caliban,"  added  the 
stranger,  addressing  Smith,  *'  don't  be  rash  about  him,  except  you  can  bear 
fire  and  brimstone ;  get  him,  at  all  events,  a  good  feed  of  oats.  Poor 
Satan  ! "  he  continued,  patting  the  horse's  head,  which  was  now  within 
the  door,  ^^  youVe  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  my  poor  Satan,  as  well  as 
myself.  That's  my  dark  spirit — my  brave  chuck,  that  fears  neither  man 
nor  devil." 

This  language  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  present,  particularly  of  Nancy  and  her  two  nieces.  Ned 
sat  in  astonishment,  with  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  which  he  had,  in  the 
surprise  of  the  moment,  taken  from  his  mouth,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
stranger,  and  his  mouth  open.  The  latter  noticed  him,  and  stretching 
over  the  heads  of  the  circle,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
whip  :— 

**'  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

*^To  me, your  honour!  "  exclaimed  Ned,  without  stirringi  however. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  ^'  but  you  seem  to  be  fastened  to  your  seat : 
oome  this  way." 
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^*  By  aD  manirar  of  manes,  sur,"  said  Ned,  starting  up,  and  going  over  to 
the  dresser,  against  which  the  stranger  stood. 

When  the  latter  had  got  him  there,  he  yety  coolly  walked  up,  and 
secured  Ned's  oomfortahle  seat  on  the  hob,  at  the  same  time  observing — 

*^  You  hadn't  the  manners  to  aak  me  to  sit  down ;  but  I  alwajrs  make 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  take  care  of  myself,  landbrd." 

lliere  was  not  a  man  about  the  fire  who  did  not  stand  up,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  recollection,  and  ofier  hiiti  a  seat. 

^*  No,"  said  he,  **  thank  you,  my  good  fellows,  I  am  very  well  as  it  is  : 
I  suppose,  mistress,  you  are  the  kuadlady,"  addressing  Nancy ;  **  if  you 
be.  111  thank  yon  to  bring  me  a  gill  of  your  best  whiskey-— your  beH,  mind. 
Let  it  be  as  strong  as  an  evil  spirit  let  loose,  and  as  hot  as  fire;  for  it 
can't  be.a  jot  too  ardent  such  a  night  as  this,  for  a  being  that  rides  the 
devil." 

Nancy  started  up  instinctively,  exclaiming,  ^Indeed,  plase  your 
honour's  Beverence,  I  am  the  hindlady,  as  you  say,  sbr,  sure  enough ;  but, 
the  Lawk  save  and  guard  ua !  won't  a  gallon  of  raw  whiskey  be  too  much 
for  one  man  to  drink  V 

^^  A  gallon !  I  only  said  a  gill,  my  good  hostess ;  bring  me  a  gill— but 
I  forget — I  believe  you  have  no  such  measure  in  this  country;  bring  me 
a  pint,  then." 

Nancy  now  went  into  the  bar,  whither  she  gave  Ned  a  wink  to  follow 
her ;  and  truly  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  presence 
of  the  visitor.     When  there,  she  ejaculated — 

*^  May  the  holy  Mother  keep  and  guard  us,  Ned,  but  I'm  afeard  that's 
no  Christian  crathur,  at  all  at  all  I  Arrah,  Ned,  aroon,  would  he  be  that 
ould  Square  Orame,  that  Shane  Fadh,  maybe,  angered,  by  spakin'  of  himf 

^*  Troth,"  said  Ned,  ^  myself  doesn't  know  what  he  is;  he  bates  any 
mortal  /  ever  seen." 

**  Well,  hould,  agra!  I  have  it:  we'll  see  whether  hell  drink  this  or 
not,  any  how." 

«  Why,  what's  that  you're  doinT  asked  Ned. 

**  Jist,"  replied  Nancy,  **  mizin''  the  smallest  taste  in  the  world  of  holy 
wather  with  the  whiskey,  and  if  he  drinks  that^  you  know  he  can  be 
nothing  that's  bad  *." 

Nancy,  however,  did  not  perceive  that  the  trepidation  of  her  hand  was 
such  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  making  nice  distinctions  in  the  admixture. 
She  now  brought  the  spirits  to  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  took  a  mouthful 
of  it  than  he  immediately  stopped  it  on  its  passage,  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  herself,  squirted  it  into  the  fire,  and  the  next  moment 
the  whiskey  was  in  a  blase  that  seemed  likely  to  set  the  chimney  in 
flames. 

**  Why,  my  konert  hostess,"  he  exclaimed,  **  do  you  give  this  to  me  for 

•  The  efficucy  of  holy  vttor  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  eqiociallj  in  Ireland, 
is  suppoaed  to  be  very  great.  It  is  kept  in  the  house,  or,  in  oertain  cues,  about  the  person,  aa 
a  safeguard  against  OTil  spirits,  fairies,  or  sickness.  It  is  also  used  to  allay  storms  and 
qneorh  conflagrations ;  and  when  an  Irishman  or  Irishwoman  is  about  to  go  a  jouniey,  com- 
mence labour,  or  enter  upon  any  other  important  undertaking,  the  person  is  sure  to  be 
sprinkled  with   holy- water,  under  the  hope  that  the  journey  or  undertaking  will  prosper. 
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whiskey?  Confound  me,  but  two-thirdfl  of  it  is  water;  and  I  hsTO  no 
notion  to  pay  for  water  when  I  want  spirits :  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
change  this,  and  get  me  some  better  stuff,  if  yon  have  it." 

He  again  put  tibe  jug  to  hid  mouth,  and  having  taken  a  little,  swallowed 
it : — ^*^  Why,  I  tell  you,  woman,  you  must  have  made  some  mistake;  one- 
half  of  it  is  water." 

Now,  Nancy,  from  the  moment  he  refused  to  swallow  the  liquor,  had 
been  lock-jawed ;  the  &ct  was,  she  thought  that  the  devil  himself  or  old 
Squire  Graham,  had  got  under  her  roof;  and  she  stood  behind  Ned,  who 
was  nearly  as  terrified  as  herself,  with  her  hands  raised,  her  tongue  cling- 
ing to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  the  perspiration  foUing  from  her  pale 
£so9  in  large  drops.  But  as  soon  as  A»  saw  him  swallow  a  portion  of 
that  liquid,  which  she  deemed  beyond  the  deglutition  of  ghost  or  devil, 
she  instantly  revived — her  tongue  resumed  its  aceustomed  ofBioe — ^her 
courage^  as  well  as  her  good-humour,  returned,  and  she  went  up  to  him 
with  gieat  confidence,  saying, 

*^  Why,  then,  your  Reverence's  honour,  maybe  I  did  make  a  bit  of  a 
mistake,  sir,"  taking  up  the  jug,  and  tasting  its  contents :  ^^  Hut !  bad 
scran  to  me,  but  I  ddd,  b^igin*^  your  honour's  pardon ;  how-an-diver,  111 
soon  rightify  that,  your  Reverence." 

So  saying,  she  went  and  brought  him  a  pint  of  the  stoutest  the  house 
afforded.  The  stranger  drank  a  glass  of  it,  and  then  ordered  bot  water 
and  sugar,  adding-^ 

'^  My  honest  Mends  here  about  the  fire  will  have  no  objection  to  help 
me  with  this ;  but,  on  second  consideration,  you  had  better  get  us  another 
quart,  that,  as  the  night  is  cold,  we  may  have  a  jorum  at  this  pleasant 
fire,  that  will  do  our  hearts  good;  and  this  pretty  girl  here,"  addressing 
Biddy»  who  really  deserved  the  epithet,  *^  will  sit  beside  me^  and  give  us 
a  song." 

It  was  surprising  what  on  efieot  the  punch,  even  in  perspective,  had 
upon  the  visual  organs  of  the  company ;  second-sight  was  rather  its  pre- 
cursor than  its  attendant ;  for,  with  intuitive  penetration,  they  now  dis- 
covered various  good  qualities  in  his  ghostship,  that  had  hitherto  been 
beyond  their  ken ;  and  those  very  personal  properties,  which  before  struok 
them  dumb  with  terror,  already  called  forth  their  applause. 

*^  What  a  fine  man  he  is !"  one  would  whisper,  loud  enough,  however, 
to  be  heard  by  the  object  of  his  panegyric. 

"  He  is,  indeed,  and  a  rale  gintleman,^  another  would  respond,  in  the 
same  key. 

^  Hut !  he's  none  of  your  proud,  stingy,  upsthart  lodt^^  * — none  of 
your  beggarly  half-sirs  t,"  a  third  would  remark :  ^  he^s  the  daoent  thing 
entirely — you  see  he  hasn't  his  heart  in  a  thrifle." 

^*  And  so  sign's  on  him,"  a  fourth  would  add,  with  comic  gravity,  ^^  he 
wasn'^t  bred  to  shabbiness,  as  you  may  know  by  his  fine  behaviour  and 
his  big  whiskers." 

*  A  peiton  Tulgar,  but  rich,  without  anj  preteDsiont  hot  thoie  of  wealth  to  the  character 
ni  %  fentleniiLn  ;  a  churl, 
t  Half-dr ;  the  nme  at  abore. 
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When  the  punch  was  made,  and  the  kitchen-table  placed  endwise 
towards  the  fire,  the  stranger,  finding  himself  very  comfortable,  inquired 
if  he  could  be  accommodated  with  a  bed  and  supper,  to  which  Nancy 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Then,  in  that  case,*"  said  he,  <<  I  will  be  your  guest  for  the  night." 

Shane  Fadh  now  took  courage  to  repeat  the  story  of  old  S<iuire  Grahanr 
and  his  horse  with  the  loose  shoe ;  informing  the  stranger,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  singular  likeness  which  he  bore  to  the  subject  of  the  story, 
both  in  face  and  size,  and  dwelling  upon  the  remarkable  coincidence  iv 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  approach. 

"  Tut,  man  ^  said  the  stranger,  **  a  far  more  extraordinary  adventure 
happened  to  one  of  my  father's  tenants,  which,  if  none  of  you  have  any 
objection,  I  will  relate.^ 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approbation  at  this ;  and  they  all  thanked  hi» 
honour,  expressing  the  strongest  desire  to  hear  his  story.  He  was  just 
proceeding  to  gratify  them,  when  another  rap  came  to  the  door,  and, 
before  any  of  the  inmates  had  time  to  open  it,  Father  Ned  Deleery  and 
his  curate  made  their  appearance,  having  been  on  their  way  home  fW>m  ft 
conference  held  in  the  town  of  M — ,  eighteen  miles  from  the  seene  of  our 
present  story. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  Ned''8  house,  stood  a  place  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  called 
^^  The  Forth ,"  *  from  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  FarU  or  Rathsy  sa 
common  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  small  green,  perfectly  circular,  and  about 
twenty  yards  in  diameter.  Around  it  grew  a  row  of  old  overspreading 
hawthorns,  whose  branches  formed  a  canopy  that  almost  shaded  it  from 
Sim  and  storm.  Its  area  was  encompassed  by  tiers  of  seats,  one  raised 
above  another,  and  covered  with  the  flowery  grass.  On  these  the  congre- 
gation used  to  sit — the  young  men  chatting  or  ogling  their  sweethearts  on 
the  opposite  side ;  the  old  ones  in  little  groups,  discussing  the  politics  of 
the  day,  as  retailed  by  Mick  M^Gaffry  t,  the  politician ;  while,  up  near 
the  altar,  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  old  men  and  women,  you  might  per- 
ceive a  voUerij  repeating  some  new  prayer  or  choice  piece  of  devotion — or 
some  other,  in  a  similu  circle,  perusing,  in  a  loud  voice,  Doctor  Gallar 
gher's  Irish  Sermons,  Pastorini^s  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
Columbkill's  Prophecy — and,  perhaps,  a  strolling  pilgrim,  the  centre  of  a 
third  collection,  singing  the  Dies  tree,  in  Latin,  or  the  Hermit  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  English. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  little  circle  was  a  plain  altar  of  wood,  covered 
with  a  little  thatched  shed,  under  which  the  priest  celebrated  mass ;  but 
before  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  a  large  multitude  usually  assem- 
bled opposite  Ned's  shop-door,  at  the  cross-roads.  This  crowd  consisted 
of  such  as  wanted  to  buy  tobacco,  candles,  soap,  potash,  and  such  other 
groceries  as  the  peasantry  remote  from  market-towns  require.  After 
mass,  the  public-house  was  filled  to  the  door-posts,  with  those  who  wished 

*  Thip  Terj  beautiful  but  simple  place  of  wonhip  docs  not  now  ezirt.  Od  ita  rite  it 
now  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  cbapel. 

t  Mick  was  also  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  moat  celebrated  Tillage  politician  of  lilt  daj. 
Every  Sunday  found  him  engaf^  as  in  the  tezL 
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to  get  a  sample  of  Nancj^s  Itka-hehagh  * ;  and  inaDy  a  time  has  litild 
Father  Ned  himself,  of  a  frosty  day,  after  having  performed  mass  with  a 
oelerity  highly  agreeable  to  his  auditory,  oome  in  to  Nancy,  nearly  frost- 
bitten, to  get  his  break&st,  and  a  toothful  of  mountain-dew  to  dnve  the 
cold  out  of  his  stomach. 

The  fact  b,  that  Father  Deleery  made  himself  quite  at  home  at 
Ned's,  without  any  reference  to  Nancy'*s  saving  habits ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  her  welcome  to  him  was  extremely  sincere—*'  from  the  teeth 
out."  Father  Ned  saw  perfectly  through  her  assumed  heartiness  of  man- 
ner, but  acted  as  if  the  contrary  was  the  case :  Nancy  understood  him 
also,  and,  with  an  intention  of  making  up  by  complaisance  for  her  niggard- 
liness in  other  respects,  was  a  perfect  honeycomb.  This  state  of  cross- 
purpoees,  however,  could  not  last  long;  neither  did  it.  Father  Ned  never 
paid,  and  Nancy  never  gave  credit ;  so,  at  length,  they  came  to  an  open 
rupture :  she  threatened  to  process  him  for  what  he  owed  her,  and  he, 
in  return,  threatened  to  remove  the  congregation  from  *'  The  Forth  ^  to 
Balljrmagowan-bridge^  where  he  intended  to  set  up  his  nephew  in  the 
**  public  line,^  to  the  ruin  of  Nancy's  flourishing  establishment. 

*'  Father  Ned,^  said  Nancy,  *^  I'm  a  hard-working,  honest  woman,  and 
I  don't  see  why  my  substance  is  to  be  wasted  by  your  Reverence,  when 
you  won*t  pay  for  it.*** 

**And  do  yoM  forget,^  Father  Ned  would  reply,  *Uhat  it's  me  that 
brings  yon  your  custom  ?  Don't  you  know  that  if  I  remove  my  flock  to 
BaUymagowan,  you'll  soon  sing  to  another  tune  ?  so  lay  that  to  your  heart.**^ 

^'  Troth,  I  Imow  that  whatever  I  get  I'm  obliged  to  pay  for  it ;  and  I 
think  every  man  should  do  the  same,  Father  Ned.  You  must  get  a  hank 
of  yam  frt>m  me,  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  oats  from  Ned,  and  your  riglar 
dues  along  with  all ;  but,  avoumeen,  it's  yourself  that  won't  pay  a  penny 
when  yoa  can  help  it«^ 

*'  Salyation  to  me,  but  you'd  skin  a  flint  T 

'*  Well,  if  I  would,  I  pay  my  debts  first.'' 

"You  dor 

"Yes,  troth,  do  I.'' 

"  Why  then  that's  more  than  you'll  be  able  to  do  long,  plase  the  fates.'* 

"  If  all  my  customers  wor  like  your  Reverence,  it  is. 

**  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  Nancy,  I  often  threatened  to  take  the  con- 
gregation from  *  The  Forth,'  and  111  do  it— if  I  don't,  may  I  never  sup 
sorrow!" 

Big  with  such  a  threat,  Father  Ned  retired.  The  apprehennons  oi 
Nancy  on  this  point  however,  were  more  serious  than  she  was  willing 
to  acknowledge.  This  dispute  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  night  in 
question. 

Father  Ned  was  a  little  man,  with  a  red  face,  slender  legs,  and  flat 
feet ;  he  was  usually  cased  in  a  pair  of  ribbed  minister's  grey  small- 
clothes, with  leggings  of  the  same  material.  His  coat,  which  was  much 
too  short,  rather  resembled  a  jerkin,  and  gave  him  altogether  an  appear- 
uice  very  much  at  variance  with  an  idea  of  personal  gravity  or  reverence. 

•  l7ii^tf6avpA— litenlly,  **wmter  of  life.** 
C 
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Over  Uiis  dress  h<^  wore,  in  winter,  a  dark  great-ooat,  with  high  collar, 
that  buttoned  across  his  face,  showing  only  &e  point  of  his  red  nose ;  so 
that,  when  riding  or  walking,  his  hat  rested  more  upon  the  collar  of  his 
coat  than  npon  his  head. 

The  Curate  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  young  man,  with  high  jutting  cheek- 
bones, low  forehead,  and  close  knees :  to  his  shoulders,  which  were  very 
high,  hung  a  pair  of  long  bony  arms,  whose  motions  seemed  rather  the 
effect  of  machinery  than  volition.  His  hair,  which  was  a  bad  black,  was 
cropped  close,  and  trimmed  across  his  eyebrows,  like  that  of  a  methodist 
preacher;  the  smallclothes  he  wore  were  of  the  same  web  which  had 
produced  Father  Ned's,  and  his  body-coat  was  a  dark  blue,  with  black 
buttons.     Each  wore  a  pair  of  grey  woollen  mittens. 

^^  There,  Pether,^  said  Father  Ned,  as  he  entered,  *'  hook  my  bridle 
along  with  your  own,  as  your  hand  is  in. — ^God  sa?e  all  here !  Paddy 
Smith,  ma  bouchal,  put  these  horses  in  the  stable,  till  we  dry  ourselves  a 
bit,— Father  Pether  and  I.'' 

^^  Musha,  but  you're  both  welcome,"  said  Nancy,  wishing  to  wipe  out 
the  effects  of  the  last  tifib  with  Father  Ned,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
stranger's  punch  :  '^  will  ye  bounce,  ye  ^alpeens,  and  let  them  to  the  fire  ? 
Father  Ned,  you^re  dhreepin'  with  the  rain ;  and,  Father  Pether,  avour- 
neen,  you're  wet  to  l^e  skin,  too." 

'*  Troth,  and  he  is,  Nancy,  and  a  little  bit  farther,  if  you  knew  but  all. 
Mr.  Morrow,  how  do  you  do.  Sir  ? — And — eh  ?— -Who's  this  we've  got 
in  the  comer  ?  A  gintleman,  boys,  if  cloth  can  make  one  !  Mr.  Morrow, 
introduce  me." 

^^  Indeed,  Father  Ned,  I  havn't  the  pleasure  of  knowin**  the  gintleman 
myself." 

^  Well,  no  matter — come  up,  Pether.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing you  to  my  curate  and  coadjutor,  the  Reverend  Pether  M'Clatch- 


oghan,  and  to  myself   his  exoelleni   friend,  but  spiritual  superior,  the 
Reverend    Edirurd  Deleery,  Roman   Catholic  Rector   of    this    highly 
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respectable  and  eziensiYe  parish ;  and  I  have  farther  the  pleasure/' 
he  continued,  taking  np  Addy  Morrow's  Punch,  **  of  drinking  your  Terj 
good  health.  Sir." 

^^And  I  have  the  honour,"  returned  the  stranger,  rising  up,  and 
driving  hb  head  among  the  flitches  of  bacon  that  hung  in  the  chimney, 

•^of  introducing  you  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*— M*— M* " 

^  Clatcheghan,  Sir,"  subjoined  Father  Ned. 

^'^  Peter  M^IUdatchaghan,  to  Mr.  Longinus  Polysyllabus  Alex- 

andrinufl." 

**  By  my  word,  Sir,  but  it*s  a  good  and  appropriate  name,  sure  enough," 
sud  Father  Ned,  surveying  his  enormous  length:  *^  success  to  me  but 
you're  an  Alexandrine  from  head  to  foot — nan  toltun  Lon^inuSy  ted 
Ahtandrintu.*' 
^  You're  wrong.  Sir,  in  the  Latin,"  said  Father  Peter. 
**  Prove  it,  Pether-^prove  it." 
**  It  ahonld  be  nan  tantum^  Sir." 
«*  By  what  rule,  Pether  T 

^^Why,  Sir,  there^s  a  phrase  in  Corderius^s  CoUoquies  that  I  could 
oondinm  you  from,  if  I  had  the  book." 

^  Pether,  you  think  you'^re  a  scholar,  and,  to  do  you  justice,  you're 
cute  enough  sometimes ;  but,  Pether,  you  didn't  travel  for  it,  as  I  did — 
nor  were  you  obliged  to  lep  out  of  a  college  windy  in  Paris,  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  fcMr  your  laming,  as  I  was :  not  you,  man,  you 
ate  the  king's  mutton  comfortably  at  home  in  Maynooth,  instead  of 
travelling  for  it,  like  your  betters." 

*^  I  appale  to  this  gintleman,"  said  Father  Peter,  turning  to  the  stranger. 
^  Are  you  a  classical  scholar,  Sir — ^that  is,  do  you  understand  Latin  ? 
*^  What  kind  ?"  demanded  the  stranger  dryly. 

^*  If  you  have  read  Corderius's  Colloquies,  it  will  do,"  said  Father  Peter. 
^  No,  Sir,^  replied  the  other,  **  but  I  have  read  his  commentator.  Bar-- 
doiphui^  who  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  Ncmu  Ruhicundtu  of  the  ancients.** 
^  Well,  Sir,  if  you  did,  it's  probable  that  you  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand our  dispute,  so" • 

**  Pether,  I'm  afeard  you've  got  into  the  wrong  box ;  for  I  say  he's 
no  chicken  that's  read  Natus  RuhieundiUy  I  can  tell  you  that ;  I  had  my 
own  trouble  with  it :  but,  at  any  rate,  will  you  take  your  punch,  man 
alive,  and  don't  bother  us  with  your  Latin?" 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Father  Ned :  I  insist  that  Fm  right ;  and  FU 
convince  you  that  you're  vnrong,  if  €k)d  spares  me  to  see  Corderius  to- 
morrow." 

"  Very  well  then,  Pether,  if  you're  to  decide  it  to-morrow,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  it  to-night." 

Daring  this  conversation  between  the  two  reverend  worthies,  the  group 
around  the  fire  were  utterly  astonished  at  the  erudition  displayed  in  this 
learned  dispute. 

^*  Well,  to  be  sure,  lamin'*s  a  great  thing,  entirely,"  said  M^Roarkin 
aside,  to  Shane  Fadh. 

^  Ah,  Tom,  there's  nothing  like  it :  well,  any  way^  Jt'd  ^ondherful 
what  they  know !" 

c  2 
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^  Indeed  it  is,  %aiie— and  in  so  short  a  time,  too !  Sure  it^s  not  more 
nor  five  or  six  years  since  Father  Pether  there  used  to  be  digging  praties 
on  the  one  ridge  with  myself— by  the  same  token,  an  excellent  spadesman  he 
was — and  now  he  knows  more  nor  all  the  Protestant  parsons  in  the  Diocy ." 

*^  Why,  how  could  th^  know  any  thing,  when  they  don't  belong  to 
the  thrue  church  V  said  Shane. 

**  Thrue  for  you,  Shane,"  replied  M'Boarkin ;  ^'  I  disremimbered  that 
clincher." 

This  discourse  ran  parallel  with  the  dispute  between  the  two  priests, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  elasiieal  champions, 
who  would  have  ill-brooked  this  eulogium  upon  Father  Peter's  agri- 
cultural talent. 

^'  DonH  bother  us,  Pether,  with  your  arguing,  to-night,"  sud  Father 
Ned,  "  it's  enough  for  you  to  be  seyen  days  in  the  week  at  your  disputa- 
tions.  Sir,  I  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger. 

*'  Father  Ned,"  said  Nancy,  ^*  the  gintleman  was  going  to  tell  as  a 
sthrange  story,  Saiy  and  maybe  your  Beyerenoe  would  wish  to  hear  it, 
docthor  r 

"  Certainly,  Nancy,  we'll  be  very  happy  to  hear  any  story  the  gintle- 
man may  plase  to  teU  us ;  bat,  Nancy,  adiora,  before  he  begins,  what  if 
youM  just  fry  a  slice  or  two  of  that  glorious  flitch,  hanging  over  his  head, 
in  the  comet  ? — ^that,  and  about  six  eggs,  Nancy,  and  you'll  have  the 
priest's  blessing,  gratts." 

^*  Why,  Father  Ned,  it's  too  fresh,  entirely — sure  it's  not  a  week 
hanging  yet." 

^*  Sorra  matter,  Nancy  dheelish,  we'll  take  with  all  that— just  try  your 
hand  at  a  slice  of  it.  I  rode  eighteen  miles  since  I  dined,  and  I  feel  a 
craving,  Nancy,  a  whacuum  in  my  stomach,  that's  rather  troublesome." 

'*  To  be  sure.  Father  Ned,  you  must  get  a  slice,  with  all  the  veins  of 
my  heart;  but  I  thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  like  it  %o fresh:  but  what 
on  earth  will  we  do  for  eggs  ?  for  there's  not  an  egg  under  ^e  roof  with  me." 

^'  Biddy,  a  hagur,"  said  Father  Ned,  "just  slip  out  to  Molshy 
Johnston,  and  tell  her  to  send  me  six  eggs  for  a  rasher,  by  the  same  token 
that  I  heard  two  or  three  hens  cackling  in  the  byre,  as  I  was  going  to 
conference  this  morning.'^ 

"  Well,  Docthor,"  said  Pat  Frayne,  when  Biddy  had  been  gone  some 
time,  on  which  embassy  she  delayed  longer  than  the  priest's  judgment, 
influenced  by  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  calculated  to  be  necessary, 
— "  Well,  Docthor,  I  often  pity  you,  for  faulting  so  long ;  I'm  sure,  I  dunna 
how  you  can  stand  it,  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Troth,  and  you  may  well  wonder,  Pat ;  but  we  have  that  to  support 
us,  that  you,  or  any  one  like  you,  know  nothing  about— ^loar^  support, 
Pat — inward  support." 

"  Only  for  that.  Father  Ned,"  said  Shane  Fadh,  **  I  suppose  you  could 
never  get  through  with  it." 

"  Very  right,  Shane — very  right :  only  for  it,  we  never  could  do. — 
What  the  dickens  is  keeping  this  girl  with  the  eggs? — why  she  might  be 
at  Mr.  Morrow's,  here,  since.     By  the  way,  Mr.  Morrow,"  he  continued 
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Kraghing,  **  jon  mnst  oome  over  to  our  church ;  jon're  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  worthy  fellow,  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you  should  be  sent  down." 

**Why,  Docihor,"  said  Andy,  "do  you  really  believe  I'll  go 
downwards  V 

^  Ah,  Mr.  Morrow,  don't  aA  me  that  question— out  of  the  pale,  you 
know— out  of  the  pale." 

'^  Then  you  think,  Sir,  there^s  no  chance  for  me,  at  idl  V  said  Andy, 
smiling. 

**Not  the  laste,  Andy,  you  must  go  this  way,"  said  Father  Ned, 
striking  the  floor  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  and  winking — ^*  to  the 
lower  ragions ;  and,  upon  my  knowledge,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  sorry 
for  it,  for  you're  a  worthy  fellow." 

^  Ah,  Docthor,"  said  Ned,  "  it's  a  great  thing  entirely  to  be  bom  in 
the  trae  church — one's  always  sure,  then." 

^  Ay,  ay ;  you  may  say  tiiat,  Ned,"  returned  the  priest,  *^  come  or  go 
what  will,  a  man's  always  safe  at  the  long  run,  except  he  dies  without  his 
chugy. — Shane,  hand  me  the  jug,  if  you  please. — ^Where  did  you  get  this 
stuff,  Nancy?— &ith,  it's  excellent." 

*«  You  forget,  Father  Ned,  that  that's  a  secret. But  here's  Biddy 

with  the  eggs,  and  now  you'll  have  your  ra^er  in  no  time." 

When  the  two  oleigymen  had  discussed  the  rashers  and  eggs,  and  while 
the  hi^py  group  were  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
fresh  ju^of  punch,  as  it  circulated  round  the  tat>le — 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Father  Ned  to  the  strange,  ^  well  hear  your  story 
with  the  greatest  satis&ction  possible ;  but  I  think  you  might  charge  your 
tumbler  before  you  set  to  it." 

When  the  stranger  had  complied  with  this  last  hint,  ^^  Well,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  as  I  am  rather  fatigued,  will  you  excuse  me  for  the  position  I 
am  about  to  occupy,  which  is  simply  to  stretch  myself  along  the  hob  here, 
with  my  head  upon  the  straw  hassock  ?  and  if  you  have  no  objection  to 
that,  I  will  relate  the  story." 

To  thisy  of  course,  a  general  assent  was  given.  When  he  was  stretched 
completely  at  his  ease — 

*'  Well,  upon  my  veracity,"  observed  Father  Peter,  *^  the  gentleman's 
SQpematurally  long." 

"Yes,  Pother,"  repHed  Father  Ned,  *•  but  observe  his  position — Poly* 
iyllaba  euncta  mpwOj  as  Prosody  says. — Arrah,  salvation  to  me,  but  you're 
dull  man,  afther  all ! — ^but  we're  interrupting  the  gentleman.  Sir,  go  on, 
if  you  please,  with  your  story." 

^  (Hve  me  a  few  minutes,"  said  he,  "  until  I  recollect  the  particulars." 

He  accordingly  continued  quiescent  for  two  or  three  minutes  more, 
apparently  arranging  the  materials  of  his  intended  narration,  and  then 
commenced  to  gratify  the  eager  expectations  of  his  auditory,  by  emitting 
those  nasal  enunciations  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sleep ! 

**  Why,  bad  luck  to  the  morsel  of  ^im  hut's  asleep,"  said  Ned ;  "  Lord 
pardon  me  for  swearin'  in  your  Reverence's  presence." 

'^  That's  certainly  the  language  of  a  sleeping  man,"  replied  Father  Ned ; 
"but  there  might  have  been  a  little  more  respect  than  all  that  snoring  comes 
to.  Your  health,  boys." 
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The  stranger  had  now  wound  up  his  nasal  organ  to  a  high  pitch,  after 
which  he  commenced  again  with  somewhat  of  a  lower  and  finer  tone. 

^'  He's  heginning  a  new  paragraph^^  observed  Father  Peter,  with  a  smile 
at  the  joke. 

^^Not  at  all,"  sud  Father  Ned,  '^he's  turning  the  tone;  donH  70a 
perceiye  that  he's  snoring  God  save  the  king,  in  the  key  of  bau  rdUco  V 

*'  I'm  no  judge  of  instrumental  music,  as  you  are,"  said  the  curate^  "  but 
I  think  it's  liker  the  «  Dead  march  of  BaiO,'  than  '  God  save  the  King  ;' 
however,  if  you  be  right,  the  gentleman  certainly  snores  in  a  truly  loyal 
strain. 

''  That,"  said  little  M^Boarkin, ''  is  liker  the  Swine's  melody,  or  the 
Bedfordshire  hornpipe — ^he — ^he— he  !^' 

«« The  poor  gintleman's  tired,"  observed  Nancy,  *^  after  a  hard  day*s 
thravelling." 

^  I  dare  say  he  is,"  said  Father  Ned,  in  the  nnoere  hospitality  of  his 
country ;  ^^  at  all  events,  take  care  of  him,  Nancy,  he's  a  stranger,  and  get 
the  best  supper  you  can  for  him— he  appears  to  be  a  truly  respectable  and 
well-bred  man." 

^^  I  think,"  said  M^Kinley,  with  a  oomieal  grin,  '*  yon  might  know  that 
by  his  high-flown  manner  of  sleeping — ^he  snores  very  politely,  and  like  a 
gintleman,  all  out." 

'*  Well  done,  Alick,"  said  the  priest,  laughing ;  *'  go  home,  boys,  it's 
near  bed-time ;  Paddy,  ma  boucfaal,  are  the  horses  ready  V 

^^  They^ll  be  at  the  door  in  a  jiffey,  your  Reverence,"  said  Paddy 
going  out. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  returned,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  thin, 
is  it  thinkin'  to  yenthur  out  sich  a  night  as  it's  oomin'  on  yer  Reverences 
would  be  ?  and  it  plashin'  as  if  it  came  out  of  methers  1  Sure  the  life 
would  be  dhrownded  out  of  both  of  ye,  and  yees  might  coteh  a  £aver  into 
the  bai^gain." 

^'Sit  down,  gintlemen,"  said  Ned;  ^^sit  down.  Father  Ned,  you  and 
Father  Pether  — well  have  another  tumbler ;  and,  as  it's  mj  turn  to  tell 
a  story.  111  give  yez  something  to  amuse  yez, — ^the  best  I  can,  and,  you 
all  know,  who  can  do  more  ?** 

'^  Very  right,  Ned;  but  let  us  see" — ^replied  Father  Ned,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  door,  to  ascertain  what  the  night  did ;  ^'  Come,  Pether, 
it's  good  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  any  house  in  such  a  storm ;  we  must 
only  content  ourselves  till  it  gets  fair.  Now,  Ned,  go  on  with  your  story, 
and  let  it  be  as  pleasant  as  possible." 

^^  Never  fear,  your  Reverence,"  replied  Ned — ^'  here  goes— and  healths 
a-piece,  to  begin  with." 
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VERY  person  in  tlie  parish  knows  the  purty  Unoll 
that  rises  nbove  the  Routine^  Burn,  aoino  few  tnlles 
!  from  the  reti owned  town  of  Knockimdo^Tij,  which,  a^ 
all  the  world  must  allow,  wantii  only  houses  ajid  in- 
habitantd  to  be  aa  big  a  place  as  the  great  town  of 
Dublin  itself.  At  the  foot  of  this  little  hill,  jnst  under  the  shelter 
of  a  dacent  pebble  of  a  rock,  something  about  the  bulk  of  half  a  dozen 
churches,  one  would  be  apt  to  see — ^if  they  knew  how  to  look  sharj^ 
otherwise  they  mightn't  be  able  to  make  it  out  from  the  grey  rock 
above  it,  except  by  the  smoke  that  ris  from  the  chimbley — Nancy 
Magennis's  little  cabin,  snug  and  cosey  with  its  eorrag*,  or  wild  man 
of  branches,  standing  on  the  windy  side  of  the  door,  to  keep  away  the 
blast. 

'^  Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  daoent  little  residence  in  its  own  way,  and 
so  was  Nancy  herself,  for  that  mather ;  for,  though  a  poor  widdy^  she  was 
very  punctwill  in  paying  for  Jack'*s  schooling,  as  I  often  heard  ould  Terry 
MTbaudeen  say,  who  told  me  the  story.  Jack,  indeed,  grew  up  a  fine 
slip ;  and  for  hnrling,  foot-ball  playing,  and  lepping,  hadn't  his  likes  in 
the  five  quarters  of  the  parish.  It's  he  that  knew  how  to  handle  a  spade 
and  a  raping-hook,  and  what  was  betther  nor  all  that,  he  waa  kmd  and 
tindher  to  his  poor  ould  mother,  and  would  let  her  want  for  nothmg. 
Before  he'd  go  to  his  day's  work  in  the  morning,  heM  be  sure  to  bring 
home  from  the  dear-spring  well  that  ran  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  rock, 
a  pitcher  of  water  to  serve  her  for  the  day ;  nor  would  he  forget  to  bring 
in  a  good  creel  of  turf  from  the  snug  little  peat-stack  that  stood  thatched 
with  rushes  before  the  door,  and  leave  it  in  the  comer,  beside  the  fire ;  so 

*  The  Corrag  is  a  roll  of  branches  tied  together  when  green,  and  used  for  the  purposes 
OMmtioDcd  in  the  story.  It  is  six  feet  high,  and  much  thiclcer  than  a  saclc,  and  is  changed  U 
<^t]ier  side  of  the  d««r  Moording  to  the  direction  fr»m  which  the  wind  blows. 
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that  she  had  nothiDg  to  do  but  pot  over  her  hand,  without  rising  oiF  of 
her  sate,  and  put  down  a  sod  when  she  wanted  it. 

^^  Nancy,  on  her  part,  kept  Jack  Yery  clane  and  comfortable ;  his  linen, 
though  coorse,  was  always  a  good  colour,  his  working  clothes  tidily 
mended  at  all  times ;  and  when  he'd  have  occasion  to  put  on  his  good 
coat  to  work  in  for  the  first  time,  Nancy  would  sew  on  the  fore-part  of  each 
sleeye  astout  patch  of  ould  cloth,  to  keep  them  from  being  worn  by  the  spade ; 
so  that  when  she'd  rip  these  off  them  every  Saturday  night,  they  would 
look  as  new  and  fresh  as  if  he  hadn't  been  working  in  them  at  all,  at  all. 

^'  Then  when  Jack  came  home  in  the  winter  nights,  it  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  Nancy  sitting  at  her  wheel,  singing  ^Skichan  Varagah^ 
or  *  Peggy  Na  Laveen^  beside  a  purty  clear  fire,  with  a  small  pot  of 
murphy 9  boiling  on  it  for  their  supper,  or  laid  up  in  a  wooden  dish,  com- 
fortably covered  with  a  clane  praskeen  on  the  well-swept  hearth-stone ; 
whilst  the  quiet,  dancing  bUize  might  be  seen  blinking  in  the  nice  earthen 
plates  and  dishes,  that  stood  over  against  the  side- wall  of  the  house.  Just 
before  the  fire  you  might  see  Jack's  stool  waiting  for  him  to  come  home ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  brown  cat  washing  her  face  with  her  paws,  or 
sitting  beside  the  dog  that  lay  asleep,  quite  happy  and  oontinted,  purring 
her  song,  and  now  and  then  looking  over  at  Nancy,  with  her  eyes  half-shut, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  Catch  a  happier  pair  nor  we  are,  Nancy,  if  you  can." 

'^  Sitting  quietly  on  the  roost  above  the  door,  were  Dicky  the  cock, 
and  half-a-dozen  hens,  that  kept  this  honest  pair  in  eggs  and  egg-milk  for 
the  best  part  of  the  year,  b^des  enabling  Nancy  to  sell  two  or  three 
clutches  of  March-birds  every  season,  to  help  to  buy  wool  for  Jack's  big- 
coat,  and  her  own  grey-beard  gown  and  striped  red-and-blue  petticoat. 

'*  To  make  a  long  story  short — ^No  two  could  be  more  comfortable, 
considering  every  thing.  But,  indeed,  Jack  was  alwajrs  obsarved  to  have 
a  dacent  ginteel  turn  with  him  :  for  he'd  scorn  to  see  a  bad  gown  on  his 
mother,  or  a  broken  Sunday  coat  on  himself ;  and  instead  of  drinking  his 
little  earning  in  a  slieebeen-house,  and  then  eating  his  praties  dry,  he'd 
take  care  to  have  something  to  kitchen*  them ;  so  that  he  was  not  only 
snug  and  daoent  of  a  Sunday,  regarding  wearables,  but  so  well-fed  and 
rosy,  that  tlie  point  of  a  rush  would  take  a  drop  of  blood  out  of  his  cheek  t. 
Then  he  was  the  comeliest  and  best-looking  young  man  in  the  parish, 

*  The  ttnito  to  which  the  poor  Irish  an  put  for  what  is  termed  kitehen—\ha,t  is  some 
liquid  thai  enables  them  to  dilate  and  swallow  the  dry  potatoe--«re  grietoos  to  think  ot  An 
Irishman  in  his  miserable  cabin  will  often  feel  glad  to  haTO  salt  and  water  in  which  to  dip  it, 
but  that  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  absolute  comfort.  E^  milk  is  made  as  follows ;— A  measure 
of  water  is  put  down  suited  to  the  nnmber  of  the  family  ;  the  poor  woman  then  takes  the 
proper  number  of  ogpi  which  she  beats  up,  and,  when  the  water  is  boiling,  peon  it  in,  stirring 
it  well  for  a  couple  of  minntea.  It  is  then  made,  and  handed  round  in  wooden  noggins,  every 
one  salting  for  themseWes.     In  colour  it  resembles  milk,  which  accounts  for  Its  name. 

Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the  old  and  well.known  luxury  of  '<  potatoes  and  point," 
which,  humourous  as  it  is,  searoely  fells  short  of  the  truth.  An  Irish  femily,  of  the  cabin 
class,  hangs  up  in  the  chimney  a  herring,  or  **  small  tsste  "  of  bacon,  and  as  the  national 
imagination  is  said  to  be  strong,  each  individual  points  the  potato,  he  is  going  to  eat,  at  it,  upon 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  eride  et  habu.  It  is  generslly  said  that  the  act  communicates  the 
flavour  of  the  herring  or  baoon,  as  the  case  may  bo,  to  the  potato ;  and  this  is  called  ''potatoes 
and  point.*' 

t  Thte  proverb,  which  is  always  used  as  above,  but  without  being  eenSned  in  its  appliesr 
tioa  to  only  one  sex,  is  a  general  one  in  Ireland.    In  delicaey  and  beuity  I  think  it  inimitable. 
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could  tell  lots  of  droll  stories^  and  sing  aoores  of  merry  -songs  that  would 
make  yon  split  your  sides  with  downright  laughing ;  and  when  a  wake 
Gt  A  danoe  would  happen  to  he  in  the  nei^bonrhood,  maybe  there 
wouldn't  be  many  a  sly  look  out  from  the  party  girls  for  pleasant  Jack 
Magennis ! 

^^  In  this  way  lived  Jack  and  his  mother,  as  happy  and  oontinted  as 
two  lords ;  except  now  and  thin,  that  Jack  would  feel  a  little  consam  for 
not  being  able  to  lay  past  anjrthing  for  the  9or$/o<4*^  or  that  might  enable 
him  to  think  of  marrying— for  he  was  beginning  to  look  about  him  for  a 
wife ;  and  why  not,  to  be  sure  ?  .  But  he  was  prudent  for  all  that,  and 
didn't  wisli^  to  bring  a  wife  and  small  family  into  poverty  and  hardship 
without  means  to  support  them,  as  too  many  do. 

"  It  was  one  fine,  frosty,  moonlight  night — the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  the  stars  all  blinking  that  it  would  delight  any  body^s  heart  to 
look  at  them,  when  Jack  was  crassing  a  bog  that  lay  a  few  fields  beyant 
his  own  cabin.  He  was  just  crooning  the  '  Humoun  of  Glynn  *  to  him- 
self^ and  thinking  that  it  was  a  very  hard  case  that  he  couldn't  save  any* 
thing  at  all,  at  all,  to  help  him  to  the  wife,  when,  on  coming  down  a 
hank  in  the  middle  of  the  bog,  he  saw  a  dark-looking  man  leaning  against 
a  clamp  of  turf,  and  a  black  dog,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacky  in  his  mouth, 
sitting  at  his  ase  beside  him,  and  he  smoking  as  sober  as  a  judge.  Jack, 
however,  had  a  stout  heart,  bekase  his  conscience  was  clear,  and,  barring 
being  a  little  daunted,  he  wasn't  very  much  afeard.  *  Who  is  this  coming 
down  towardst  us?'  said  the  black-favoured  man,  as  he  saw  Jack 
approaching  them.  ^  It^s  Jock  Magennis,'  says  the  dog,  making  answer, 
and  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  his  right  paw ;  and  after  puff- 
ing away  the  smoke,  and  rubbing  the  end  of  it  against  his  left  leg, 
enotly  as  a  Christiaa  (this  day^s  Friday,  the  Lord  stand  betune  us  and 
harm)  would  do  against  his  sleeve,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  to  his  oom- 
Eade— ^  It's  Jack  Magennis,'  says  the  dog,  *  honest  Widow  Magennis's 
daoent  son.'  ^  The  very  man,'  sa3rs  the  other,  back  to  him,  *  that  I*d 
wish  to  sarve  out  of  a  thousand.  Arrah,  Jack  Magennis,  how  is  every 
tether-length  of  you  ? '  8a3rs  the  old  fellow,  putting  the  Jurrawn  f  on  him 
— ^  and  how  is  every  bone  in  your  body,  Jack,  my  darling  ?  I'll  hould  a 
thousand  guineas,'  says  he,  pointing  to  a  great  big  bag  that  lay  beside 
him,  *and  that^s  only  the  tenth  part  of  what's  in  this  bag,  Jack,  that 
you're  just  going  to  be  in  luck  to-night  above  all  the  nights  in  the  year.^ 

^  ^  And  may  worse  never  happen  you.  Jack,  my  bouchal,'  says*  the 
dog,  putting  in  kit  tongue,  then  wagging  his  tail,  and  hoMing  out  hb 
paw  to  shake  hands  wi&  Jack. 

**  ^  CKntlemen,'  says  Jack,  never  minding  to  give  the  dog  his  hand, 
bekase  he  heard  it  wasn't  safe  to  touch  the  likes  of  him — *  Qintlemen,^ 
says  he,  ^  ye're  sitting  &r  firom  the  fire  this  frosty  night.^ 

'« « Why,  that 's  true,  Jack,'  answers  the  ould  feUow ;  '  but  if  we  're 
fitting  hx  from  the  fire,  we  're  sitting  very  near  the  makins  of  it,  man 
alive.'  So,  with  this,  he  pulls  the  bag  of  goold  over  to  him,  that  Jack 
might  know,  by  the  jingle  of  the  shiners,  what  was  in  it. 

*  AoddenU — ^future  caUmitj— or  old  ago. 

t  That  finuik,  cordial  maniwr  of  addiMi  which  biingi  ttraiigen  toddenly  to  intimacy. 
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*^*Jaok,'  sajs  dark-laoe,  ^there's  some  born  with  a  silyer  ladle  in 
tiieir  mottih,  and  others  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  and  if  yon  11  jost  sit 
down  on  the  one  end  of  this  clamp  with  me,  and  take  a  hand  at  the 
im  and  Un^'  palling  out,  as  he  spoke,  a  deck  of  cards,  *  70a  may  be  a 
made  man  for  the  remainder  of  your  life.' 

'^  *  Sir/  says  Jack,  *  with  snbmission,  both  yonrself  and  this  cnr — ^I 
mane/  sajrs  he,  not  wishing  to  give  the  dog  offince,  '  both  yourself  and 
this  daoent  gintleman  with  the  tail  and  claws  upon  him,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  in  respect  of  knowing  my  name ;  for,  if  I  don't  mistake,' 
says  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his  canbeen,  *  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  either  of  ye  before.' 

^  ^  Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking  back  the  pipe  from  the 
other,  and  clapping  it  in  his  mouth  ;  *  we  're  both  your*  well-wishers,  any 
how,  and  it 's  now  your  own  firalt  if  you  're  not  a  rich  man/ 

^*  Jack,  by  this  time,  was  beginning  to  think  that  they  might  be 
afther  wishing  to  throw  luck  in  his  way ;  for  he  had  often  heard  of  men 
being  made  up  entirely  by  the  fairies,  till  there  was  no  end  to  their  wealth. 

^' '  Jack/  says  the  black  man,  ^  you  had  better  be  led  by  us  for  this 
bout — upon  the  honour  of  a  gintleman  we  wish  yon  well :  however,  if 
you  don't  choose  to  take  the  ball  at  the  right  hop,  another  may ;  and 
you're  welcome  to  toil  all  your  life,  and  die  a  beggar  aUter,' 

^* '  Upon  my  reputation,  what  he  sa3r8  is  true,  Jack/  says  the  dog,  in 
his  turn ;  *  the  lucky  minute  of  your  lite  is  come :  let  it  pass  without 
doing  what  them  that  wishes  your  mother's  son  well  de^re  you,  and 
you'll  die  in  a  ditch.' 

^' '  And  what  am  I  to  do/  says  Jack,  *  that 's  to  make  me  so  rich  all 
of  a  sudden  V 

^'  *  Why  only  to  sit  down,  and  tskke  a  game  of  cards  with  myself/ 
says  black-brow,  *•  that  ^s  all,  and  I  'm  sure  it 's  not  much/ 

'^  ^  And  what  is  it  to  be  for  ?'  Jack  inquires ;  '  for  I  have  no  money — 
tare-nation  to  the  rap  itself 's  in  my  company/ 

^^  ^  Well,  you  have  yourself/  says  the  dog,  putting  up  his  fore-claw 
along  his  nose,  and  winkbg  at  Jack ;  *  you  have  yonrself,  man — don't 
be  fednt-hearted :  he  '11  bet  the  contents  of  thb  bag ;'  and  with  that  tho 
ould  thief  gave  it  another  great  big  shake,  to  make  the  guineas  jinglo 
again,  ^  It 's  ten  thousand  guineas  in  hard  goold ;  if  he  wins,  you  'ro 
to  sarve  him  for  a  year  and  a  dayi  and  if  he  loses,  you're  to  have 
the  6ag/ 

*'  *  And  the  money  that 's  in  iiV  says  Jack,  vnshing,  you  see,  to  make 
a  sure  bargain,  any  how. 

^'  ^  EVry  penny/  answered  tho  ould  chap,  *  if  you  vnn  it ;  and  there's 
fifty  to  one  in  your  favour/ 

"  By  this  time  the  dog  had  got  into  a  great  fit  of  laughing  at  Jack's 
sharpness  about  the  money.  ^  The  money  that 's  in  it,  Jack  !^  says  he ; 
and  he  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  laughed  till  he  brought  on  a 
hard  fit  of  coughing.  '  O,  by  this  and  by  that,  says  he,  *but  that  bates 
Bannagher  !  And  you  ^re  to  get  eVry  penny,  you  thief  o'  the  world,  if 
you  win  it !'  but  for  all  that  he  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  something  that 
Jack  wasn't  up  to. 
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^  At  any  nte,  soielj,  thej  pala^rared  Jack  betune  them  until  he  sot 
down  and  c(niflmted.  *  WeU,'  aaye  he,  sentching  his  head,  ^  why,  worse 
nor  lose  I  can't,  so  here  goes  for  one  tvijil  at  the  Miners,  any  how ! 

**  *  Now,'  says  ihe  obscoie  gintlen&n,  jnst  whin  the  first  card  was  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  be  laid  down,  *  yon  're  to  sarre  me  for  a  year  and  a 
day,iflwin;  and  if  I  lose,  yon  shall  have  all  the  money  in  the  bag." 

«« « Exactly,^  says  Jack,  and,  just  as  he  said  the  word,  he  saw  the  dog 
putting  the  pipe  in  his  pocket,  and  turning  his  head  away,  for  firaid  Jack 
would  see  him  breaking  his  sides  laughing.  At  last,  when  he  got  his 
iaoe-sobered,  he  looks  at  Jack,  and  says,  *  Sorely,  Jack,  if  joa  win,  you 
must  get  all  the  money  in  the  bag ;  and,  upon  my  reputation,  you  may 
build  castles  in  the  air  with  it,  you'll  be  so  rich.' 

^^  This  plucked  up  Jack's  courage  a  little,  and  to  work  they  went ; 
but  how  oould  it  end  otherwise  than  Jade  to  lose  betune  two  such  know- 
ing schamers  as  they  soon  turned  out  to  be  I  For,  what  do  you  think? 
but,  aa  Jack  was  beginning  the  game,  the  dog  tips  him  a  wink — ^laying 
his  fore-ckw  along  his  nose  as  before,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Watch  me, 
nad  you  '11  win  ^—taming  round,  at  the  same  time,  and  lowing  Jack  a 
nate  little  looking-f^ass,  that  was  set  in  his  oztber,  in  which  Jack  saw, 
dark  as  it  was,  the  qx>ts  of  all  the  other  fellow's  cards,  as  he  thought,  so 
that  he  was  oook-snre  of  bating  him.  But  they  were  a  pair  of  down- 
right luuures,  any  how ;  for  Jack,  by  playing  to  the  cards  that  he  saw 
in  the  fooking^laes  instead  of  to  them  the  other  held  in  his  hand,  lost 
the  gMne  and  the  money.  In  short,  he  saw  that  he  was  blamied  and 
ehated  by  them  both ;  and  when  the  game  was  up,  he  plainly  tould 
them  as  much. 

^*  ^  What?— you  scoundrel  1'  says  the  black  fellow,  starting  up  and 
matching  him  by  the  collar ;  *  dare  you  go  for  to  impache  my  honour? 

**  ^Leather  him,  if  he  says  a  word,'  says  the  dog,  running  oyer  on  his 
hind-l^gs,  and  laying  his  shut  paw  upon  Jack's  nose.  *'  Say  another 
word,  you  raaeall'  says  he,  ^u^dTHdown  you;'  with  this,  the  ould 
follow  gires  him  another  shake. 

^^  ^  I  don't  blame  you  so  much/  says  Jack  to  him ;  ^  it  was  the  looking- 
glass  that  desaved  me.    That  our 's  nothing  but  a  Uaeh-Ug  r 

*'*' '  What  looking-glass  ?— you  knaye  you  1'  says  dark-face,  giving  him 
afreshhanl. 

*'  ^  Why,  the  one  I  saw  under  the  dogfs  ozther,^  replied  Jack. 

^'Undermy  oxdier,  you  swindling  rascal!'  replied  the  dog,  giving 
him  a  pull  by  the  otiier  side  of  the  collar;  ^  did  oyer  any  honest  pair  of 
gintiemen  hear  the  like  ? — but  he  only  wants  to  break  through  the  agree- 
ment :  so  kt  us  turn  him  at  onee  into  an  ass,  and  then  he  11  brake  no 
more  bargains,  nor  strive  to  take  in  honest  men  and  win  their  money. 
Me  a  black-leg  1 "  So  the  dark  fellow  drew  his  two  hands  oyer  Jack's 
jaw%  and  in  a  twinkling  there  was  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  growing  up 
out  of  his  head.  When  Jack  found  this,  he  knew  that  he  wasn't  in  good 
hands ;  so  he  thought  it  best  to  get  hiniself  as  well  out  of  the  scrape  as 
posnble. 

^  *  CHntiemen,  be  aisy/  says  he,  *  and  let  us  understand  one  another : 
I  'm  Teiy  willing  to  sanre  you  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  but  I  've  one  requist 
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to  az,  and  it 's  this :  I  're  a  helpless  ould  mother  at  home,  and  if  I  go 
^th  yon  now,  she  11  break  her  heart  with  grief  first,  and  starve  afteiv 
wards.  Now,  if  yonr  hononr  will  give  me  a  jear  to  work  hard,  and  lay 
in  provision  to  support  her  while  I 'm  away.  111  serve  jon  with  all  the 
Tdns  of  mj  heart-4br  a  bargain  's  a  baigun:' 

**  With  ihisy  the  dog  gave  his  companion  a  plack  bj  the  skirt,  and, 
after  some  chat  together,  that  Jack  didn't  hear,  they  came  back  and 
said  that  they  wonld  comply  with  his  wishes  that  far :  ^  So,  on  to-morrow 
twelvemonth,  Jack,'  says  the  dark  fellow,  ^  the  dog  here  will  come  to 
yonr  mother^s,  and  if  you  follow  him  hell  bring  you  safe  to  my  castle.' 

*^  *  Very  well,  your  honour,'  says  Jack ;  *  but  as  dogs  resemble  one 
another  so  much,  how  will  I  know  him  whin  he  comes?* 

^*  *  Why,'  answers  the  other,  '  he'll  have  a  green  ribbon  and  a  spy- 
glass about  his  neck,  and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  on  his  hind  legs.' 

**'  That's  enough,  g&r,'  says  Jack,  *  I  can't  mistake  him  in  that  dress,  so 
111  be  ready ;  but,  jintlemen,  if  it  would  be  plasing  to  you  both,  I'd  every 
bit  as  soon  not  go  home  with  these,^  and  he  handled  the  brave  pair  of 
ears  he  had  got,  as  he  spoke.  *  The  truth  is,  jintlemen,  I'm  deluding 
enough  without  them ;  and  as  I'm  so  modest,  you  peraave,  why  if  you'd 
take  them  away,  you'd  oblige  me !' 

^*To  this  they  had  no  objection,  and  during  that  year  Jack  wrought 
night  and  day,  that  he  might  be  able  to  lave  as  much  proyision  with  his 
poor  mother  as  would  support  her  in  his  absence ;  and  when  the  morning 
came  that  he  v^as  to  bid  her  ferewell,  he  went  down  on  his  two  knees  and 
got  her  blessing.  He  then  left  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  promised 
to  come  back  tiie  very  minute  his  time  would  be  up.  *  Mother,'  says  he, 
*  be  kind  to  yonr  little  femily  here,  and  feed  them  well,  as  they  are  all 
you^li  have  to  keep  you  company  till  you  see  me  again.' 

'^His  mother  then  stuffed  hm  pockets  with  brmd,  till  they  stuck  out 
behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  crooked  six-pence  for  luck ;  after  whidi,  he 
got  his  staffs,  and  was  just  ready  to  tramp,  when,  sure  enough,  he  spies  his 
onld  friend  the  dog,  with  the  green  ribbon  about  his  neck,  and  the  Wel- 
lington boots  upon  his  hind  legs.  He  didn't  go  in,  but  waited  on  the 
outside  till  Jack  came  out  They  then  set  aS,  but  no  one  knows  how  far 
they  travelled,  till  they  reached  the  dark  gintleman's  castle,  who  appeared 
▼ery  glad  to  see  Jack,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

*^  ^e  next  day,  in  consequence  of  his  long  journey,  ho  was  ax'd  to  do 
nothing;  but  in  tiie  coorse  of  the  evening,  the  dark  chap  brought  him 
into  a  long,  frightful  room,  where  there  were  three  hunored  and  sixty- 
five  hooks  sticking  out  of  the  wall,  and  on  oTery  hook  bnt  one,  a  man's 
head.  When  Jack  saw  this  agreeable  sight,  his  dinner  began  to  quake 
within  him ;  but  he  felt  himself  still  worse,  when  his  master  pointed  to 
the  empty  hook,  saying,  ^  Now,  Jack,  your  business  to  morrow  is  to  dane 
out  a  stable  that  wasn't  ckned  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  if  yon  don't 
have  it  finished  before  dusk— do  you  see  that  hook  ?' 

«'  *  Ye^yes ;'  replied  Jack,  hardly  able  to  spake.  *  Well,  if  you  don't 
have  it  finished  before  dusk,  yoxa  head  will  be  hanging  on  that  hook  as 
soon  as  the  sun  sets.' 

^*  *  Yery  well,  your  honour,'  replied  Jack ;  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
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said,  or  he  wouldn't  haye  said  *  very  well'  to  such  a  bloodj-minded 
intention,  anj  how—*  Very  well,'  8a3r8  be,  *  111  do  my  best^  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  best  can  do  no  more.' 

^Whilst  this  discoorse  was  passing  betone  them,  Jaok  happened  to 
look  at  the  npper  end  of  the  room,  and  there  he  saw  one  of  the  beautifnl- 
kst  hoes  that  ever  was  seen  on  a  woman,  looking  at  him  through  a  little 
pannel  that  was  in  the  walL  She  had  a  white,  snowy  forehead— snoh 
eyes,  and  cheeks,  and  teeth,  that  there's  no  coming  up  to  them ;  and  the 
dusters  of  dark  hair  that  hung  about  her  beautiful  temples !— 4>y  the  lawa, 
Fm  afeard  of  falling  in  Ioyo  with  her  myself,  so  111  say  no  more  about  her, 
cmly  that  she  would  chann  the  heart  of  a  wheel*bazrow.  At  any  rate, 
in  spite  of  all  the  ould  fellow  could  say — ^heads  and  hooks,  and  aU,  Jack 
couldn't  help  throwing  an  eye,  now  and  then,  to. the  pannel;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  if  he  had  been  born  to  riches  and  honour,  it  would  be  hard  to 
fellow  him,  for  a  good  hce  and  a  good  figure. 

*'  *  Now,  Jack,'  says  his  master,  *  go,  and  get  your  supper,  and  I  hope 
you'll  be  able  to  perlbrm  your  task^-if  not,  off  goes  your  head.' 

^  *  Very  well,  your  honour,'  says  Jack,  again  scratching  it  in  the  boith 
of  perplenty,  *  I  must  only  do  what  I  can.' 

**The  next  morning  Jack  was  up  with  the  sun,  if  not  before  him,  and 
hard  at  his  task ;  but  before  breakfest  time  he  lost  aU  heart,  and  little 
wonder  he  should,  poor  fellow,  bekase  for  every  one  shovel-fuU  he'd 
throw  out,  there  would  come  three  more  in:  so  that  instead  of  making  his 
task  less,  according  as  he  got  on,  it  became  greater.  He  was  now  in  the 
greatest  dilemmy,  and  didba't  know  how  to  manage,  so  he  was  driven  at 
last  to  such  an  amplush,  that  he  had  no  other  shtft  for  employment,  only 
to  sing  Paddem  OBafftrty  out  of  mere  vexation,  and  dance  tiie  hornpipe 
trebling  step  to  it,  cracking  his  fingers,  half  mad,  through  the  stable. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  thb  tantrum,  who  comes  to  the  door  to  call  him  to 
his  breakfest,  but  the  beautiful  crathur  he  saw  the  evening  before  peep* 
ing  at  him  through  the  pannel.  At  this  minute,  Jack  had  so  hated  him* 
self  by  the  dancing,  that  his  handsome  face  was  in  a  fine  glow,  entirely. 

'*  *I  think,'  said  she  to  Jack,  with  one  of  her  own  sweet  smiles,  *  that 
this  is  an  odd  way  of  performing  your  task.' 

**  *  Och,  thin,  'tis  yon  that  may  say  that,'  replies  Jack ;  ^  but  it's 
myself  that's  wUling  to  have  my  head  hung  up  any  day,  just  for  one  sight 
of  you,  you  darling.' 

*' '  Where  did  you  come  from!"  asked  the  lady,  with  another  smile 
that  bate  the  first  all  to  nothing. 

^**  Where  did  I  come  from,  is  it?' answered  Jack;  *why,  death* 
alive !  did  you  never  hear  of  ould  Ireland,  my  jewel  l^hem — I  mane» 
pUise  your  ladyship's  honour.' 

"  *  No,'  she  answered ;  *  where  is  that  country?' 

^^  *  Och,  by  the  honour  of  an  Irishman,'  says  Jack,  *  that  takes  the 
shine! — ^not  heard  of  Erin — ^tbe  Imerald  Isle — ^the  Jim  of  the  ocean, 
where  all  the  men  are  brave  and  honourable,  and  all  the  women — hem— 
I  mane  the  ladies — chaste  and  beautiful  ?' 

^^  ^  No,'  said  she ;  *  not  a  word  :  but  if  I  stay  longer  I  may  get  you 
blame—come  in  to  your  breakfast,  and  I'm  sorry  to  find  t^t  you  have 
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done  80  Kttle  at  joat  task.  Your  madter's  a  man  that  always  acts  up  to 
what  he  threatens :  and,  if  70a  have  not  this  stable  deared  ont  before 
dusk,  yonr  head  will  be  taken  off  your  sbonlders  this  night' 

*'*'  *'  Why,  thin,^  says  Jack,  ^  my  beantifiil  dari-^plase  yonr  hononr'a 
ladyship— -if  he  hangs  it  np,  will  you  do  me  the  &yonr,  acit$kla  maehreey 
to  turn  my  head  toardit  that  same  pannel  where  I  saw  a  sartin  fiur  hce 
that  I  wont  mintion  :  and  if  you  do,  let  me  alone  for  watdiing  a  sartin 
pnrty  &ce  I'm  acquainted  with/ 

^*  ^  What  means  euMa  maekr$e  V  inquired  the  lady,  as  she  turned  to  ga 
away/ 

^ '  It  manes  that  you're  the  pulse  of  my  heart,  ayoumeen,  plaee  your 
ladyship's  BcTerence,'  says  Jack. 

^^^  Well/  said  the  lovely  crathur,  'any  time  you  speak  to  me  in 
future,  I  would  rather  you  would  omit  terms  of  honour,  and  just  caU 
me  after  the  manner  of  your  own  country ;  instead,  for  instance,  of  calling 
me  your  ladyship,  I  would  be  better  pleased  if  you  called  me  euMa — 
something — '  *  CuMa  maekrm^  ma  wmmmm — ^the  pulse  of  my  heart-^. 
my  darling,'  said  Jack,  consthering  it  (the  thief)  for  her,  for  firaid  she 
wonldn^t  know  it  well  enough. 

*^  ^  Yes,'  she  replied, '  aiikla  ma^rm  :  well,  as  I  can  prononnoe  it, 
aeuihla  maehrm^  will  you  come  in  to  your  breakfast  V  said  the  darling, 
giving  Jack  a  smile  that  would  be  enough,  any  day,  to  do  up  the  heart 
of  an  Irishman.  Jack,  accordingly,  went  after  her,  thinking  of  nothing 
except  heraelf ;  but  on  going  in  he  could  see  no  sign  of  her,  so  he  sai 
down  to  his  breakfast,  tiiough  a  single  ounce,  barring  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  beef,  the  poor  fellow  couldn't  ate,  at  that  bout,  for  thinking  of  her. 

'^  Well,  he  went  again  to  his  work,  and  thought  he'd  hare  better  luck ; 
but  it  was  still  the  onld  game — ^three  shoTel-fnUiB  would  come  in  for  ey'ry 
one  he'd  throw  out ;  and  now  he  began,  in  earnest,  to  feel  something 
about  his  heart  that  he  didn't  like,  bekase  he  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  him, 
help  thinkmg  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  heads  and  the  empty 
hook.  At  last  he  gave  up  the  work  entirely,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  himnlf  90oure$  from  about  the  ould  felloVs  castle,  altogether;  and 
without  more  to  do,  he  set  o£^  never  saying  as  mudi  as  *•  cood  byo'  to 
his  master :  but  he  hadn't  got  as  for  as  the  lower  end  of  the  jrard,  when 
his  ould  friend,  the  dog,  steps  ont  of  a  kennel,  and  meets  him  full  but  in 
the  teeth. 

'^  *  80,  Jack,'  says  he,  '  you're  going  to  give  us  leg  bail,  I  see ;  but 
walk  back  with  yourself^  you  spalpeen,  this  minute,  and  join  your  work, 
or  if  you  donV  says  he,  ^  itil  be  worse  for  your  health.  I'm  not  so 
mudi  your  enemy  now  as  I  was,  bekase  you  have  a  friend  in  coort  thai 
you  know  nothing  about;  so  just  do  whatever  you  are  bid,  and  keep 
never  minding.' 

^*  Jack  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  you  may  be  sure,  knowing 
that,  whenever  the  black  cur  began  to  blarney  him,  there  was  no  good  to 
come  in  his  way.  He  accordingly  went  into  the  stable,  but  consuming 
to  the  hand's  turn  he  did,  knowing  it  would  be  only  useless ;  for,  instead 
of  clearing  it  out,  he'd  be  only  filling  it. 

^^  It  was  now  near  dinner-time,  and  Jack  was  very  sad  and  sorrowful, 
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as  how  could  he  be  otherwise,  poor  fellow,  with  sndi  a  bloody-minded 
ould  chap  to  dale  with  ?  when  np  eomes  the  darling  of  the  world  again, 
to  call  him  to  his  dinner. 

**  *  Well  Jack,'  ^J^  she,  with  her  white  anns  so  beantifiil,  and  her 
dark  dnsters  tossed  about  by  the  motion  of  her  walk — ^how  are  yon 
coming  on  at  yonr  task  V  ^  How  am  I  coming  on,  is  it?  Och,  thin,' 
says  Jack,  giving  a  good-hnmonred  smile  through  the  frown  that  was  on 
his  buddy  *  plase  your  lady— a  cushla  tnachree  it's  all  over  with  me ;  for 
I've  still  the  same  story  to  tell,  and  off  goes  my  head,  as  sure  as  it's  on 
my  shoulders,  this  blessed  night.' 

^^ '  That  would  be  a  pity,  Jack,'  says  she,  ^for  there  are  worse  heads 
on  wmrse  shoulders ;  but  will  you  give  we  ihe  shoTel?'  ^WiU  I  give 
you  the  shovel,  is  it  ? — Och,  thin,  wouldn't  I  be  a  right  big  baste  to  do 
the  likes  of  that,  any  how?'  says  Jack;  *  what !  awmmem  dkeelitkl  to 
stand  up  with  myself,  and  let  this  hard  shovel  into  them  beautiful,  soft, 
white  hands  of  yonr  own  !  Faiz,  my  jewel,  if  you  knew  but  all,  my 
mother^s  son's  not  the  man  to  do  such  a  disgraceful  turn,  as  to  let  a  lady 
like  you  take  the  shovel  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  standing  with  his  mouth 
under  his  nose,  looking  at  you — not  myself  aooumeen  !  we  have  no  such 
ungenteel  manners  as  that  in  our  country.'  *  Take  my  advice.  Jack,* 
says  she,  pleased  in  her  heart  at  what  Jack  said,  for  all  she  didn't  purtend 
it — '  give  me  the  shovel,  and  depend  upon  it,  I'll  do  more  in  a  short  time 
to  clear  the  stable  than  you  would  for  years.'  ^  Why,  thin,  atMmrftMti, 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  refuse  you;  but,  for  all  that,  may  I  never  see 
yesterday,  if  a  taste  of  it  will  go  into  your  purty,  white  fingers^'  says  the 
thief,  praising  her  to  her  face  all  the  time—*  my  head  may  go  off,  any 
day,  and  welcome,  but  death  before  dishonour*  Say  no 'more,  darlmg ; 
but  tell  your  father  I'll  be  in  to  my  dinner  immediently.' 

**  Notwithstanding  all  this,  by  jingo  the  lady  would  not  be  put  off; 
like  a  ra-al  woman,  she'd  have  her  own  way,  so  on  telling  Jack  that  she 
didn't  intend  to  work  with  the  shovel,  at  all,  at  all,  but  only  to  take  it 
for  a  minute  in  her  hand,  at  long  last  he  gave  it  to  her ;  she  thra  struck 
it  three  times  on  the  threshel  of  the  door,  and,  giving  it  back  into  his 
hand,  tould  him  to  try  what  he  could  do.  Well,  sure  enough,  now  there 
was  a  change ;  for,  instead  of  three  shovel-fulls  coming  in,  as  before,  when 
he  threw  one  out,  there  went  nine  more  along  with  it.  Jack,  in  coorse, 
couldn't  do  less  than  thank  the  lovely  crather  for  her  assistance;  but 
when  he  raised  hb  head  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  gone.  I  needn't  say, 
howsomever,  that  he  went  in  to  his  dinner  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
murdhering  appetite ;  and  when  the  ould  fellow  axed  him  how  he  was 
coming  on,  JadL  tould  him  he  was  doing  gloriously.  *  Bemember  the 
empty  hook.  Jack,'  said  he.  *  Never  fear,  your  honour,'  answeied  Jack, 
*  If  I  don't  finish  my  task,  you  may  bob  my  head  off  any  time.' 

^  Jack  now  went  out,  and  was  a  short  time  getting  through  his  job, 
for,  before  the  sun  set  it  was  finished,  and  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  ate 
his  supper,  and,  sitting  down  before  the  fire,  sung  '  Love  among  the 
Boees,'  and  the  *  Black  Joke,'  to  vex  the  ould  fellow. 

**  This  was  one  task  over,  and  his  head  was  safe  for  that  bout;  bus 
that  night,  before  ho  went  to  bed,  his  master  called  him  up  stairs,  brou^t 
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him  into  the  bloodj  room,  and  gave  him  his  orders  for  iho  next  daj. 
*  Jack,'  says  he,  '  I  havea  wild  fillj  that  has  never  been  caught,  and  jon 
must  go  to  my  demesne  to-morrow,  and  catch  her,  or  if  you  don't — look 
there,'  says  the  big  blackguard,  ^  on  that  hook  it  hangs,  before  to-morrow, 
if  yon  havn't  her  at  sunset  in  the  stable  that  you  claned  yesterday.* 
^  Very  well,  your  honour,'  said  Jack,  carelessly,  ^  111  do  eyery  thing  m 
my  power,  and  if  I  fiiil,  I  canH  help  it.' 

^*  The  next  morning.  Jack  was  out  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  going  to 
catch  the  filly.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  domain,  sure  enough,  there 
she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  green  field,  grazing  quite  at  her  ase.  When 
Jack  saw  this  he  went  over  towards  her,  houlding  out  his  hat  as  if  it  was 
full  of  oats;  but  he  kept  the  hand  that  had  the  bridle  in  it  behind  his 


back,  for  firaid  she'd  see  it  and  maike  off.  Well,  my  dear,  on  he  went  tin 
he  was  almost  within  grip  of  her,  cook  sure  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  slip  the  bridle  oyer  her  neck  and  secure  her ;  but  he  made  a  bit 
of  a  mistake  in  his  reckoning,  for  though  she  smelt  and  snoaked  about 
him,  just  as  if  she  didn't  care  a  feed  of  oats  whether  he  caught  her  or  not, 
yet  when  he  boulted  oyer  to  hould  her  &st,  she  was  off  like  a  shot,  with 
her  tail  cocked,  to  the  far  end  of  the  demesne,  and  Jack  had  to  set  off  hot 
foot  after  her.  All,  however,  was  to  no  purpose ;  he  couldn't  come  next 
or  near  her  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  there  she  kept  coorsmg  him  about 
from  one  field  to  another,  till  he  hadnH  a  blast  of  breath  in  his  body. 

*^  In  this  state  was  Jack  when  the  beautiful  crathur  came  out  to  call 
him  home  to  his  breakfast,  walking  with  the  pretty  small  feet  and  light 
steps  of  her  own  upon  the  green  fields,  so  bright  and  beautiful,  scarcely 
bending  the  flowers  and  the  grass  as  she  went  along,  the  darling. 

**' '  Jack,'  says  she,  ^  I  fear  you  haye  as  difficult  a  task  to-day  as  you 
had  yesterday.** 

^*  *  Why,  and  it's  you  that  may  say  that  with  your  own  purty  mouth,' 
says  Jack,  says  he ;  for  out  of  breath  and  all  as  he  was,  he  couldn't  help 
giving  her  a  bit  of  blarney,  the  rogue. 

"  *  Well,  Jack,'  says  she, '  take  my  advice,  and  don't  tire  yourself  any 
longer  by  attempting  to  catch  her ;  truth's  best — I  tell  you,  you  could 
never  do  it ;  come  home  to  your  breakfast,  and  when  you  return  again, 
just  amuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  until  dinner-time.' 

^^  ^  Och,  och ! '  says  Jack,  striving  to  look,  the  sly  thief,  as  if  she  had 
promised  to  help  him — '  I  only  wish  I  was  a  king,  and,  by  the  powers, 
I  know  who  would  be  my  queen,  any  how ;  for  it's  your  own  sweet  hdy 
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— iovoumeen  dhediih — I  saj,  amn't  I  bound  to  jou  for  a  jear  and  a  day 
longer,  for  promising  to  give  me  a  lift,  as  well  as  for  what  you  done 
yesterday  ? ' 

*'"  *  Take  care,  Jack,'  says  she,  smiling,  however,  at  his  ingenuity  in 
striving  to  trap  her  into  a  promise,  ^  I  don't  think  I  made  any  promise  of 
assistance.'* 

^^  ^  You  didn't  ?'  says  Jack,  wiping  his  face  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
''cause  why  ? — you  see  pocket-handkerchiefs  weren't  invented  in  them 
times  :  *  why,  thin,  may  I  never  live  to  see  yesterday,  if  there's  not  as 
much  rale  beauty  in  that  smile  that's  divarting  itself  about  them  sweet- 
breathing  lips  of  yours,  and  in  them  two  eyes  of  light  that's  breaking 
both  their  hearts  laughing  at  me,  this  minute,  as  would  encourage  any 
poor  fellow  to  expect  a  good  turn  from  you — that  is,  whiu  you  could  do 
it,  without  hurting  or  harming  yourself;  for  it^s  he  would  be  the  right 
rascal  that  could  take  it,  if  it  would  injure  a  silken  hair  of  your  head.' 

^^ '  WeU,^  said  the  lady,  with  a  mighty  roguish  smile,  *'  I  shall  call  you 
home  to  your  dinner,  at  all  events.^ 

'^  When  Jack  went  back  from  his  breakfast,  he  didn't  slave  himself 
after  the  filly  any  more,  but  walked  about  to  view  the  demesne,  and  the 
avenues,  and  the  green  walks,  and  nice  temples,  and  fish-ponds,  and 
rookeries,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  that  was  worth  seeing.  Towards 
dinner-time,  however,  he  began  to  have  an  eye  to  the  way  the  sweet 
crathur  was  to  come,  and  sure  enough  it's  she  that  wasn't  one  minute 
late. 

"  *  Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  *  I'll  keep  you  no  longer  in  doubt :'  for  the 
tender-hearted  crathur  saw  that  Jack,  although  he  didn't  wish  to  let  an  to 
ber,  was  fretting  every  now  and  then  about  the  odd  hook  and  the  bloody 
room — *  So,  Jack,^  says  she,  *  although  I  didn't  promise,  yet  I'll  perform ; 
and  with  that  she  pulled  a  small  ivory  whistle  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
gave  three  blasts  on  it  that  brought  the  wild  filly  up  to  her  very  hand, 
as  quick  as  the  wind.  She  then  took  the  bridle,  and  threw  it  over  the 
haste's  neck,  giving  her  up,  at  the  same  time,  to  Jack.  '  You  needn't 
fear  now,  Jack,'  says  she,  *  you'll  find  her  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as  tame 
as  you  wish ;  as  proof  of  it,  just  walk  before  her,  and  you  will  see  she 
will  follow  you  to  any  part  of  the  field.' 

**  Jack,  you  may  be  sure,  paid  her  as  many  and  as  sweet  compliments 
as  he  could,  and  never  heed  one  from  his  country  for  being  able  to  say 
something  toothsome  to  the  ladies.  At  any  rate,  if  he  laid  it  on  thick 
the  day  before,  he  gave  two  or  three  additional  coats  this  time,  and  the 
innocent  soul  went  away  smiling,  as  usual. 

"  When  Jack  brought  the  filly  home,  the  dark  fellow,  his  master,  if 
dark  before,  was  a  perfect  tunder-cloud  this  night :  bedad,  he  was  nothing 
less  than  near  bursting  with  vexation,,  bekase  the  thieving  quid  sinner 
intended  to  have  Jack's  head  upon  the  hook,  but  he  fell  short  in  his 
reckoning  now  as  well  as  before.  Jack  sung  ^  Love  among  the  Hoses,' 
and  the  ^  Black  Joke,'  to  help  him  into  better  timper. 

*^  *'  Z9jf:\i^  says  he,  striving  to  make  himself  speak  pleasant  to  him, 
*  you've  got  two  difiicult  tasks  over  you  ;  but  you  know  the  third  time's 
the  charm — take  care  of  the  next.'* 
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^' '  No  matter  about  that«'  saya  Jack,  speaking  up  to  him  sti£F  and  stout, 
bekase,  as  the  dog  tould  him,  he  knew  he  had  a  friend  in  coort — *•  let's 
hear  what  it  is,  any  how/ 

*.'  *  To-morrow,  then,^  says  the  other,  '  you're  to  rob  a  crane's  nest,  on 
the  top  of  a  beech-tree  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  little  island  in  the 
lake  that  you  saw  yesterday,  in  my  demesne ;  you're  to  have  neither  boat, 
nor  oar,  nor  any  kind  of  conveyance,  but  just  as  you  stand ;  and  if  you 
fail  to  bring  me  the  eggs,  or  if  you  break  one  of  them, — look  here  1'  says 
he,  again  pointing  to  the  odd  hook,  for  all  this  discoorse  took  place  in  the 
Uoody  room. 

^'  *•  Good  again,'  says  Jack ;  '  if  I  fail,  I  know  my  doom.' 

"  '  No,  you  don't,  you  spalpeen,'  says  the  other,  getting  vexed  with  him 
entirely,  '  for  I'll  roast  you  till  you're  half  dead,  and  ate  my  dinner  oflF 
you  after ;  and,  what  is  more  than  that,  you  blackguard,  you  must  sing 
the  '  Black  Joke,'  all  the  time,  for  my  amusement.' 

"  *  Div'l  fly  away  vrith  you,'  thought  Jack,  *  but  you're  fond  of  music, 
you  vagabond.' 

^'  The  next  moniing  Jack  was  going  round  and  round  the  lake^  trying 
about  the  edge  of  it,  if  he  could  find  any  place  shallow  enough  to  wade 
in  ;  but  he  might  as  well  go  to  wade  the  say^  and  what  was  worst  of  all, 
if  he  attempted  to  swim,  it  would  be  like  a  tailor's  goose,  straight  to  the 
bottom  ;  so  he  kept  himself  safe  on  dry  land,  still  expecting  a  visit  from 
the  *  lovely  crathur,'  but,  bedad,  his  good  luck  failed  him  for  iean$ty  for 
instead  of  seeing  her  coming  over  to  him,  so  mild  and  sweet,  who  does 
he  obsarve  steering  at  a  dog^s  trot,  but  his  ould  friend,  the  smoking  cur. 
^  Confusion  to  that  cur,'  says  Jack  to  himself,  ^  I  know  now  there's  some 
bad  fortune  before  me,  or  he  wouldn't  be  coming  acrass  me.' 

'^  ^  Come  home  to  your  breakfast,  Jack,'  says  the  dog,  walking  up  to 
him,  '  it's  breakfast  time.' 

'' '  Ay,'  says  Jack,  scratching  his  head,  '  it's  no  great  matter  whether 
I  do  or  not,  for  I  bleeve  my  head's  hardly  worth  a  flat-dutch  cabbage  at 
the  present  speaking.'' 

** '  Why,  man,  it  was  never  worth  so  much,'  says  the  baste,  pulling  out 
his  pipe  and  putting  it  in  his  mouth,  when  it  lit  at  once. 

"  '  Take  care  of  yourself,'  says  Jack,  quite  desperate, — ^for  he  thought 
he  was  near  the  end  of  his  tether, — ^  take  care  of  yourself,  you  dirty  cur, 
or  maybe  I  might  take  a  gintleman's  toe  from  your  tail.' 

"  '  You  had  better  keep  a  straight  tongue  in  your  head,'  says  four-legs, 
*  while  it's  on  your  shoulders,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin. 
—Jack,  you're  a  fool,'  says  he,  checking  himself,  and  speaking  kindly  to 
him — *  you're  a  fool ;  didn't  I  tell  you  the  other  day  to  do  what  you  were 
bid,  and  keep  never  minding  ?' 

"*Well,'  thought  Jack  to  himself  *  there's  no  use  in  making  him 
any  more  my  enemy  than  he  is — particularly  as  Tm  in  such  a  hobble.' 

"  *  You  lie,'  says  the  dog,  as  if  Jack  haa  spoken  out  to  him,  wherein 
he  only  thought  the  words  to  himself,  *  you  lie,'  sajrs  he,  *  I'm  not,  nor 
never  was,  your  enemy,  if  you  knew  but  all." 

" '  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,'  answers  Jack,  *  for  being  so  smart 
with  your  honour ;  but,  bedad,  if  you  were  in  my  case, — ^if  you  expected 
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your  master  to  roast  you  alive, — eat  his  dinner  of  yojir  body,— make  you 
sing  the  Black  Joke,  by  way  of  music  for  him ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
knew  that  your  head  waa  to  be  stuck  upon  a  hook  after — maybe 
you  would  be  a  little  short  in  your  temper,  as  well  as  your  neighbours/ 

•'  *  Take  heart,  Jack,'  says  the  other,  laying  his  fore  claw  as  knowingly 
as  ever  along  his  nose,  and  winking  slyly  at  Jack,  ^  didn't  I  tell  you  that 
you  had  a  friend  in  coort  ? — ^the  day^s  not  past  yet,  so  cheer  up,  who 
knows  but  there  is  luck  before  you  still  V 

^*  ^  Why,  thin,'  says  Jack,  getting  a  little  cheerful,  and  wishing  to  crack 
A  joke  with  him,  '  but  your  honour's  very  fond  of  the  pipe !'  *  Oh  ! 
donH  you  know,  Jack,'  says  he,  ^  that  that's  the  fashion  at  present  among 
my  tribe ;  sure  all  my  brother  puppies  smoke  now,  and  a  man  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  you  know.' 

"  When  they  drew  near  home,  they  got  quite  thick  entirely ;  *  Now,' 
says  Jack,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  '  if  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  robbing 
this  crane^s  nest,  do ;  at  any  rate  I'm  sure  your  honour  won't  be  my 
enemy.  I  know  you  have  too  much  good-nature  in  your  face  to  be  one 
that  wouldn't  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile — that  is,'  says  he,  taking  himself 
up  for  fear  of  offending  the  other, — '  I'm  sure  you'd  be  always  inclined  to 
help  the  weak  side.' 

" '  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,'  says  the  dog ;  *  but  didn't  I  tell  you 
that  you  have  a  friend  in  coort  V 

"  When  Jack  went  back  to  the  lake,  he  cpuld  only  sit  and  look  sorrow- 
fully at  the  tree,  or  walk  about  the  edge  of  it,  without  being  able  to  do 
any  thing  else.  He  spent  the  whole  day  this  way,  till  dinner-time,  when, 
what  would  you  have  of  it,  but  he  sees  the  ^  darlin  coming  out  to  him, 
as  fair  and  as  blooming  as  an  angel.  His  heart,  you  may  be  sure,  got  up 
to  his  mouth,  for  he  knew  she  would  be  apt  to  take  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties.    When  she  came  up — 

"  '  Now  Jack,'  says  she,  •  there  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost,  for  I'm 
watch'd ;  and  if  it's  discovered  that  I  gave  you  any  assistance,  we  will 
be  both  destroyed.' 

"  Oh,  murther  sheery* !'  says  Jack,  *fly  back,  avoumeen  machree — ^for 
rather  than  any  thing  should  happen  you,  I'd  lose  fifty  lives.' 

'* '  No,'  says  she,  ^  I  think  I'll  be  able  to  get  you  over  this,'  as  well  as 
the  rest ;  so  have  a  good  heart,  and  be  faithful.'  *  That^s  it,'  replied 
Jack,  '  that'^s  it,  acushla — my  own  carrecthur  to  a  shaving ;  I've  a  heart 
worth  its  weight  in  bank  notes,  and  a  more  faithful  boy  isn't  alive  this 
day  nor  I  am  to  yez  all,  ye  darlings  of  the  world.' 

^'  She  then  pidled  a  small  white  wand  out  of  her  pocket,  struck  the 
lake,  and  there  was  the  prettiest  green  ridge  across  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  that  ever  eye  beheld.  *  Now,'  says  she,  *  turning  her  back  to  Jack , 
and  stooping  down  to  do  something  that  he  couldn't  see,  *  Take  these,' 
giving  him  her  ten  toes,  ^  put  them  against  the  tree,  and  you  will  have 
steps  to  carry  you  to  the  top,  but  be  sure,  for  your  life  and  mine,  not 
to  forget  any  of  them.  If  you  do,  my  life  will  be  taken  to-morrow 
morning,  for  your  master  puts  on  my  slippers  with  his  own  hands.' 

"  Jack  was  now  going  to  swear  that  he  would  give  up  the  whole  thing, 

*  Murder  everlasting. 
D   2 
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and  surrender  his  head  at  once ;  but  when  he  looked  at  her  feet,  and  sairv 
no  appearance  of  blood,  he  went  over  without  more  to  do,  and  robbed  the 
nest,  taking  down  the  eggs  one  hy  one,  that  he  mightn't  brake  them. 
There  was  no  end  to  his  joy,  as  he  secured  the  last  egg ;  he  instantly 
took  down  the  toes,  one  after  another,  save  and  except  the  little  one  of 
the  left  foot,  which,  in  his  joy  and  hurry  he  forgot  entirely.  Ho  then 
returned  by  the  green  ridge  to  the  shore^  and  accordingly  as  he  went  along^ 
it  melted  aicay  into  footer  behind  him. 

" '  Jack,'  says  the  charmer,  *  I  hope  you  forgot  none  of  my  toes.' 

'^ '  Is  it  me  V  says  Jack,  quite  sure  that  he  had  them  all — ^  arrah,  catch 
any  one  from  my  country  makin*  a  blunder  of  that  kind.^ 

"  '  Well,'  says  she,  '  let  us  see  ;'  so,  taking  the  toes,  she  placed  them 
on  again,  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  oflT.  But,  lo  and  behold !  on 
coming  to  the  last  of  the  left  foot,  it  wasn't  forthcoming.  ^  Oh  !  Jack, 
Jack,'  says  she,  *  you  have  destroyed  me ;  to-morrow  morning  your 
master  will  notice  the  want  of  this  toe,  and  that  instant  I'll  be  put 
to  death.' 

"  *  Lave  that  to  me,'  says  Jack  ;  '  by  the  powers,  you  won't  lose  a 
drop  of  your  darling  blood  for  it.  Have  you  got  a  pen-knife  about  you  ? 
and  I'll  soon  show  you  how  you  won't.' 

*' '  What  do  you  want  with  the  knife  ?'  she  inquired. 

*' '  What  do  I  want  with  it  ? — Why  to  give  you  the  best  toe  on  both 
my  feet,  for  the  one  I  lost  on  you  ;  do  you  think  I'd  suffer  you  to  want 
a  toe,  and  I  having  ten  thumping  ones  at  your  sarvice  ? — I'm  not  the  man, 
you  beauty  you,  for  such  a  shabby  trick  as  that  comes  to.' 

"  *  But  you  forget,'  says  the  lady,  who  was  a  little  cooler  than  Jack, 
^  that  none  of  yours  would  fit  me.' 

^^  '  And  must  you  die  to-morrow^  actuhla  ?*  asked  Jack,  in  des- 
peration. 

" '  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises,'  answered  the  lady ;  '  for  your  master 
would  know  at  once  that  it  was  by  my  toes  the  nest  was  robbed.' 

"  'By  the  powers,' observed  Jack,  'he's one  of  the  greatest  ould  vag — 
I  mane,  isn't  he  a  terrible  man,  out  and  out,  for  a  father  ?' 

"  '  Father !'  says  the  darling, — '  he's  not  my  father,  Jack  ;  he  only, 
wishes  to  marry  me,  and  if  I'm  not  able  to  outdo  him  before  three  days 
more,  it's  decreed  that  he  must  have  me.' 

"  When  Jack  heard  this,  surely  the  Irishman  must  come  out ;  there  he 
stood,  and  began  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  making  as  if 
he  was  crying,  the  thief  of  the  world.  '  What's  the  matter  with  you  V 
she  asked. 

"  '  Ah !'  says  Jack,  '  you  darling,  I  couldn't  find  in  my  heart  to 
desave  you ;  for  I  have  no  way  at  home  to  keep  a  lady  like  you,  in 
proper  style,  at  all  at  all ;  I  would  only  bring  you  into  poverty,  and  since 
you  wish  to  know  what  ails  me,  I'm  vexed  that  I'm  not  rich  for  your 
sake  ;  and  next,  that  that  thieving  ould  villain'^s  to  have  you  ;  and  by  the 
powers,  I'm  crying  for  both  these  misfortunes  together.^ 

"  The  lady  could  not  help  being  touched  and  plaised  with  Jack's 
tindemess  and  ginerosity ;  so«  says  she,  '  don'*t  be  cast  down.  Jack,  come 
or  go  what  will,  I  won'^t  marry  him — I'd  die  first.     Do  you  go  home  as 
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usaal ;  Imt  take  care  and  don^t  sleep  at  all  this  night.  Saddle  the  wild  filly 
—  meet  me  under  the  whitethorn  bush  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  and  we^U 
both  leave  him  for  ever.  If  you're  willing  to  marry  me,  don't  let  poverty 
distress  you,  for  1  have  more. money  than  well  know  what  to  do  with.' 

'^  Jack's  voice  now  began  to  tremble  in  earnest,  with  downright  love 
and  tindemess,  as  good  right  it  had ;  so  he  promised  to  do  every  thing 
just  as  she  bid  him,  and  then  went  home  with  a  dacent  appetite  enough 
to  his  supper. 

''  Yon  may  be  sure  the  ould  fellow  looked  darker  and  grimmer  than 
ever  at  Jack  :  but  what  could  he  do  ?  Jack  had  done  his  duty ;  so  he 
sat  before  the  fire,  and  sung  '  Love  among  the  Roses,'  and  the  '  Black 
Joke,'  with  a  stouter  and  a  lighter  heart  than  ever,  while  the  black  chap 
could  have  seen  him  skivered. 

^'  When  midnight  came,  Jack,  who  kept  a  hawk^s  eye  to  the  night, 
was  at  the  hawthorn  with  the  wild  filly,  saddled  and  all — more  betoken, 
she  wasn't  a  bit  wild  then,  but  as  tame  as  a  dog.  OS  they  set,  like 
Etin-gO'bragh,  Jack  and  the  lady,  and  never  pulled  bridle  till  it  was  one 
o'clock  next  day,  wlien  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  had  some  refreshment. 
They  then  took  to  the  road  again,  full  speed  ;  however,  they  hadn't  gone 
far,  when  they  heard  a  great  noise  behind  them,  and  the  tramp  of  horses 
galloping  like  mad.  '  Jack,'  says  the  darling,  on  hearing  the  hubbub, 
^  look  behind  you,  and  see  what's  this.^ 

**  '  Ocli !  by  the  elevens,'  says  Jack,  '  we're  done  at  last ;  it's  the  dark 
fellow,  and  half  the  country  after  us.'  '  Put  your  hand,'  says  she,  ^  in  the 
filly's  right  ear,  and  tell  me  what  you  find  in  it.'  '  Nothing  at  all,'  fays 
Jack,  '  but  a  weeshy  bit  of  a  dry  stick.'  '  Throw  it  over  your  left 
shoulder,'  says  she,  '  and  see  what  will  happen.' 

"  Jack  did  so  at  once,  and  there  was  a  great  grove  of  thick  trees 
growing  so  close  to  one  another,  that  a  dandy  could  scarcely  get  his  arm 
betwixt  them.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  we  are  safe  for  another  day.'  *  Well,' 
said  Jack,  as  he  "pushed  on  the  filly,  '  you're  the  jewel  of  the  world,  sure 
enough ;  and  maybe  it's  you  that  won'*t  live  happy  when  we  get  to  the 
Jim  of  the  Ocean.' 

^*  As  soon  as  dark-face  saw  what  happened,  he  was  obliged  to 
scour  the  country  for  hatchets  and  hand-saws,  and  all  kinds  of  sharp 
instruments,  to  hew  himself  and  his  men  a  passage  through  the  grove. 
As  the  saying  goes,  many  hands  make  light  work,  and  sure  enough,  it 
wasnH  long  till  they  had  cleared  a  way  for  themselves,  thick  as  it  was, 
and  set  off  with  double  speed  after  Jack  and  the  Lady. 

^'  The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  he  and  she  were  after  taking 
another  small  refreshment  of  roast-beef  and  porther,  and  pushing  on,  as 
before,  when  they,  heard  the  same  tramping  behind  them,  only  it  was  ten 
times  louder. 

"  *  Here  they  are  again,\8ays  Jack ;  '  and  I'm  afeard  they'll  come  up 
with  us  at  last.' 

"  '  If  they  do,'  says  she,  *  they'll  put  us  to  death  on  the  spot ;  but  we 
must  try  somehow  to  stop  them  another  day,  if  we  can  :  search  the  filly's 
right  ear  again,  and  let  me  know  what  you  find  in  it.' 

^^  Jack  pulled  out  a  little  tluree-cornered  pebble,  telling  her  that  it  wa 
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all  he  got ;  *  weU/  says  she,  *  throw  it  over  your  left  shoulder  like  the 
stick.' 

^*  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  there  was  a  great  chain  of  high,  sharp 
rocks  in  the  way  of  divel-faceand  all  his  clan.  *  Now/  says  she,  ^  we  have 
gained  another  day.'  *  Tundher-and-turf !'  says  Jack,  *  what's  this  for,  at 
all  at  all  ? — but  wait  till  I  get  you  in  the  Imnierald  Isle,  for  this,  and  if 
you  don't  enjoy  happy  days  any  how,  why  I'm  not  sitting  before  you  on 
this  horse,  by  the  same  token  that  it's  not  a  horse  at  all,  but  a  filly 
though :  if  you  don't  get  the  hoith  of  good  aiting  and  drinking — ^lashings 
of  the  best  wine  and  whisky  that  the  land  can  afford,  my  name's  not 
Jack.  We'll  build  a  castle,  and  you'll  have  up  stairs  and  down  stairs — a 
coach  and  six  to  ride  in — ^lots  of  sarvints  to  attend  on  you,  and  full  and 
plinty  of  every  thing ;  not  to  mintion — ^hem  ! — not  to  mintion  that  you'll 
have  a  husband  that  the  fairest  lady  in  the  land  might  be  proud  of/  says 
he,  stretching  himself  up  in  the  saddle,  and  giving  the  filly  a  jag  of  the 
spurs,  to  show  off  a  bit ;  although  the  coaxing  rogue  knew  that  the  money 
which  was  to  do  all  this  was  her  own.  At  any  rate,  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  this  day  pleasantly  enough,  still  moving  on,  though,  as  fast 
as  they  could.  Jack,  every  now  and  then,  would  throw  an  eye  behind, 
as  if  to  watch  their  pursuers,  wherein,  if  the  truth  was  known,  it  was  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  glowing  face  and  warm  lips  that  were 
breathing  all  kinds  offraoffrancies  about  him.  I'll  warrant  he  didn't  envy 
the  king  upon  his  throne,  when  he  felt  the  honeysuckle  of  her  breath, 
like  the  smell  of  Father  Ned's  orchard  there,  of  a  May  morning. 

"  When  Fardorougha  *  found  the  great  chain  of  rocks  before  him,  you 
may  set  it  down  that  he  was  likely  to  blow  up  with  vexation ;  but,  for 
aU  that,  the  first  thing  he  blew  up  was  the  rocks — and  that  he  might 
lose  little  or  no  time  in  doing  it,  he  collected  all  the  gunpowder  and  crow- 
bars, spades,  and  pick-axes,  that  could  be  found  for  miles  about  him,  and 
set  to  it,  working  as  if  it  was  with  inch  of  candle.  For  half  a  day  there 
was  nothing  but  boring  and  splitting,  and  driving  of  iron  wedges,  and 
blowing  up  pieces  of  rocks  as  big  as  little  houses,  until,  by  hard  labour, 
they  made  a  passage  for  themselves  sufl&cient  to  carry  them  over.  They 
then  set  off  again,  full  s{>eed ;  and  great  advantage  they  had  over  the  poor 
filly  that  Jack  and  the  lady  rode  on,  for  their  horses  were  well  rested, 
and  hadn't  to  carry  double,  like  Jack's.  The  next  day  they  spied  Jack 
and  his  beautiful  companion,  just  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  them. 

"  *  Now,'  says  dark-brow,  '  I'll  make  any  man's  fortune  for  ever  that 
will  bring  me  them  two,  either  living  or  dead,  but,  if  possible,  alive ;  so, 
spur  on,  for  whoever  secures  them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  a  made 
man,  but,  above  all,  make  no  noise/ 

*'  It  was  now  divil  take  the  hindmost  among  the  bloody  pack — every 
spur  was  red  with  blood,  and  every  horse  smoking.  Jack  and  the  lady  wero 
jogging  on  acra»9  a  green  field,  not  suspecting  that  the  rest  were  so  near 
them,  and  talking  over  the  pleasant  days  they  would  spind  together  in 
Ireland,  when  they  hears  the  hue-and-cry  once  more  at  their  very  heels. 

^^  ^  Quick  as  lightning.  Jack,'  says  she,  *  or  we're  lost — ^the  right  ear 

*  The  dark  mftn. 
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and  tbe  left  shoulder,  like  thought — they're  not  three  lengths  of  the  filly 
from  us !' 

"  But  Jack  knew  his  business  ;  for  just  as  a  long,  grim-looking  villain, 
with  a  great  rusty  rapier  in  his  hand,  was  within  a  single  leap  of  them,  and 


«■  **^^*i^fjtii^sjikit4MtMii!%^^»fti-^._  _'.  l.^tnUf^c^'^")^  i*,v 


quite  sure  of  either  killing  or  making  prisoners  of  them  both.  Jack  flings 
a  little  drop  of  green  water  that  he  got  in  the  filly's  ear,  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  in  an  instant  there  was  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  filled  with  black, 
pitchy-looking  water  between  them.  The  lady  now  desired  Jack  to  pull 
up  the  filly  a  bit,  that  they  might  see  what  would  become  of  the  dark 
fellow ;  but  just  as  they  turned  round,  the  ould  nager  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  plunged  himself,  horse  and  all,  into  the 
gulf,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  more.  The  rest  that  were  with 
him  went  home,  and  began  to  quarrel  about  his  wealth,  and  kept  mur- 
dering and  killing  one  another,  until  a  single  vagabond  of  them  wasn't 
left  alive  to  enjoy  it. 

"  When  Jack  saw  what  happened,  arid  that  the  blood-thirsty  ould 
villain  got  what  he  desarved  so  richly,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  prince,  and 
ten  times  happier  than  most  of  them  as  the  world  goes,  and  she  was  every 
bit  as  delighted.  VWe  have  nothing  more  to  fear,'  said  the  darling  that 
put  them  all  down  so  cleverly,  seeing  that  she  was  but  a  woman ;  but, 
bedad,  it's  she  was  the  right  sort  of  a  woman — *  all  our  dangers  are  now 
over,  at  least,  all  yours  are ;  regarding  myself,'  says 'she,  '  there's  a  trial 
before  me  yet,  and  that  trial,  Jack,  depends  upon  your  faithfulness  and 
constancy.' 

"  *  On  me,  is  it  ? — Och,  then,  murder !  isn't  it  a  poor  case  entirely, 
that  I  have  no  way  of  showing  you  that  you  may  depind  your  life  upon 
me,  only  by  telling  you  so  ?' 

*'  *  I  do  depend  upon  you,'  says  she — *  and  now,  as  you  love  me,  do 
not,  when  the  trial  comes,  forget  her  that  saved  you  out  of  so  many 
troubles,  and  made  you  such  a  great  and  wealthy  man.' 
k  "  The  foregoing  part  of  this  Jack  could  well  understand,  but  the  last 
part  of  it,  making  collusion  to  the  wealth,  was  a  little  dark,  as  he  thought, 
bekase,  he  hadn't  fingered  any  of  it  at  the  time  :  still,  he  knew  she  was 
truth  to  the  back -bone,  and  wouldn't  desave  him.  They  hadn't  travelled 
much  farther,  when  Jack  snaps  his  fingers  with  a  '  Whoo !  by  the 
powers,  there  it  is,  my  darling — there  it  is,  at  long  last  \ ' 
»  "  *  There  is  what.  Jack  ?'  said  she,  surprised,  j^^  vreU  she  might,  at  his 
mirth  and  happiness—'  There  is  what  ? '  says  sh^ 
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"  *  Cheer  up !'  says  Jack  ;  *  there  it  is,  my  darling,-^the  Shannon  !— as 
soon  as  we  get  to  the  other  side  of  it^  we'll  be  in  ould  Ireland  once 
more.' 

''  There  was  no  end  to  Jack's  good  humour,  when  he  crossed  the 
Shannon ;  and  she  was  not  a  bit  displased  to  see  him  so  happy.  They 
had  now  no  enemies  to  fear,  were  in  a  civilized  country,  and  among  green 
fields  and  well-bred  people.  •  In  this  way  they  travelled  at  their  ase,  till 
they  came  witliin  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Knockimdowny,  near  which 
Jack's  mother  lived. 

"  Now,  Jack/  says  she,  *  I  told  you  that  I  would  make  you  rich.  You 
know  the  rock  beside  your  mother^s  cabin ;  in  the  east  end  of  that  rock 
there  is  a  loose  stone,  covered  over  with  gray  moss,  just  two  feet  below 
the  cleft  out  of  which  the  hanging  rowan-tree  grows — pull  that  stone  out, 
and  you  will  find  more  goold  than  would  make  a  duke.  Neither  speak 
to  any  person,  nor  let  any  living  tiling  touch  your  lips  till  you  come  back 
to  me,  or  you'll  forget  that  you  ever  saw  me,  and  111  be  left  poor  and 
friendless  in  a  strange  country.' 

"  '  Why,  thin,  manim  asthee  hu*^  says  Jack,  '  but  the  best  way  to 
guard  against  that,  is  to  touch  your  own  sweet  lips  at  the  present  time,' 
says  he,  giving  her  a  smack  that  you'd  hear,  of  a  calm  evening,  acrass  a 
couple  of  fields.  Jack  set  off  to  touch  the  money,  with  such  speed  that 
when  he  fell  he  scarcely  waited  to  rise  again  ;  he  was  soon  at  tlie  rock, 
any  how,  and  without  either  doubt  or  disparagement,  there  was  a  cleft  of 
ra-al  goolden  guineas,  as  fresh  as  daisies.  The  first  tiling  he  did,  after  he 
had  filled  his  pockets  with  them,  was  to  look  if  his  mother  s  cabin  was  to 
the  fore ;  and  there  surely  it  was,  as  snug  as  ever,  with  the  same  dacent 
column  of  smoke  rowling  from  the  chimbley. 

"  '  Well,'  thought  he,  '  I'll  just  stale  over  to  the  door-cheek,  and  peep 
in  to  get  one  sight  of  my  poor  mother;  then  111  throw  her  in  a  handfull 
of  these  guineas,  and  take  to  my  scrapers.' 

^*  Accordingly,  he  stole  up  at  a  half  bend  to  the  door,  and  was  just 
going  to  take  a  peep  in,  when  out  comes  the  little  dog  Trig,  and  begins 
to  leap  and  fawn  upon  him,  as  if  it  would  eat  him.  The  mother,  too, 
came  running  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  the  dog  made  another 
spring  up  about  Jack's  neck,  and  gave  his  lips  the  slightest  lick  in  the 
world  with  its  tongue^  the  crathur  was  so  glad  to  see  him:  the  next 
minute,  Jack  forgot  the  lady,  as  dane  as  if  he  had  neyer  seen  her ;  but  if 
he  forgot  her,  catch  him  at  forgetting  the  money — ^not  he,  avick  ! — that 
stuck  to  him  like  pitch. 

'^  When  the  mother  saw  who  it  was,  she  fiew  to  him,  and,  clasping 
her  arms  about  bis  neck,  hugged  him  till  she  wasn't  worth  three  halt- 
pence.  After  Jack  90t  a  while,  he  made  a  trial  to  let  her  know  what  had 
happened  him^  but  he  disrememhered  it  all,  except  having  the  money 
in  the  rock,  so  he  up  and  tould  her  that,  and  a  glad  woman  she  was  to 
hear  of  his  good  fortune.  Still  he  kept  the  place  where  the  goold  was  to 
himself,  having  been  often  forbid  by  her  ever  to  trust  a  woman  with  a 
sacret  when  he  could  avoid  it. 

•  My  8oul*s  within  you. 
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*'  Now  every  body  knows  what  changes  the  money  makes,  and  Jack 
was  no  exception  to  this  ould  saying.  In  a  few  years  he  built  himself  a 
fine  castle,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  icindies  in  it,  and  he  would 
have  added  another,  to  make  one  for  every  day  in  the  year,  only  that 
would  be  equal  to  the  number  in  the  King'*s  palace,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Black  Rod  would  be  sent  to  take  his  head  off,  it  being  high  thrcuon  for  a 
subject  to  have  as  many  windies  in  his  house  as  the  king.*  However, 
Jack,  at  any  rate,  had  enough  of  them ;  and  he  that  couldn't  be  happy 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  wouldn't  desarve  to  have  three 
handred  and  sixty-five.  Along  with  all  this,  he  bought  coaches  and 
carriages,  and  didn't  get  proud  like  many  another  beggarly  upstart,  but 
took  especial  good  care  of  his  mother,  whom  he  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  gave  her  nice  nourishing  food,  that  was  fit  for  an  ould  woman 
in  her  condition.  Ho  also  got  great  tachers,  men  of  great  laming,  from 
Dublin,  acquainted  with  all  subjects ;  and  as  his  own  abilities  were 
bright,  he  soon  became  a  very  great  scholar,  entirely,  and  was  able,  in  the 
longnm,  to  outdo  all  his  tutherers. 

**  In  this  way  he  lived  for  some  years — was  now  a  man  of  great  laming 
himself — could  spake  the  seven  langidges^  and  it  would  delight  your  cars 
to  hear  how  high-fiown  and  Englified  he  could  talk.  All  the  world 
wondered  where  he  got  his  wealth  ;  but  as  he  was  kind  and  charitable  to 
every  one  that  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  the  people  said  that  wherever  he 
got  it  it  couldn't  be  in  better  hands.  At  last  he  began  to  look  about  him 
for  a  wife,  and  the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  would  be  at 
all  fit  for  him,  was  the  Honourable  Miss  Bandbox,  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  indeed  flogged  all  the  world  for 
beauty ;  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  proud  and  fond  of  wealth,  though, 
God  he  knows,  she  had  enough  of  that  any  how.  Jack,  however,  saw 
none  of  this  ;  for  slie  was  cunning  enough  to  smile,  and  simper,  and  look 
pleasant,  whenever  heM  come  to  her  father's.  Wei),  begad,  from  one 
thing,  and  one  word,  to  another,  Jack  thought  it  was  best  to  make  up  to 
her  at  tcanst^  and  try  if  she*d  accept  of  him  for  a  husband  ;  accordingly 
he  put  the  word  to  her  like  a  man,  and  she,  making  as  if  she  was  blush- 
ing, put  her  fan  before  her  face  and  made  no  answer.  Jack,  however, 
wasn't  to  be  daunted ;  for  he  knew  two  things  worth  knowing,  when  a 
man  goes  to  look  for  a  wife  :  the  first  is — that  ^  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady,'  and  the  second — ^that  'silence  gives  consint;'  he,  therefore, 
spoke  up  to  her  in  fine  English,  for  it's  he  that  knew  how  to  speak  now, 
and,  after  a  little  more  fanning  and  blushing,  by  jingo,  she  cousin  ted. 
Jack  then  broke  the  matter  to  her  father,  who  was  as  fond  of  money  as 
the  daughter,  and  only  wanted  to  grab  at  him  for  the  wealth. 

'^  When  the  match  was  a  making,  says  ould  Bandbox  to  Jack,  '  Mr. 
Magennis,'  says  he,  (for  nobody  called  him  Jack  now  but  his  mother) — 
*  these  two  things  you  must  comply  with,  if  you  marry  my  daughter. 
Miss  Gripsy : — you  must  send  away  your  mother  from  about  you,  and 
pull  down  the  cabin  in  which  you  and  she  used  to  live ;  Gripsy  says  that' 
they  would  jog  her  memory  consarning  your  low  birth  and  former  poverty ; 

*  Such  is  the  popular  opinion. 
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she's  nervous  and  high-spirited,  Mr.  Magenois,  and  declares  upon  her 
honour  that  she  couldn't  bear  the  thoughts  of  haying  the  dilicacy  of  her 
feeling  offinded  by  these  things.'* 

^' '  Good  morning  to  you  both/  says  Jack,  like  an  honest  fellow  as  ho 
was,  *  if  she  doesn't  marry  me  except  on  these  conditions,  give  her  my 
compliments,  and  tell  her  our  courtship  is  at  an  end.' 

**  But  it  wasn't  long  till  they  soon  came  out  with  another  story,  for 
before  a  week  passed,  they  were  very  glad  to  get  him  on  his  own  conditions. 
Jack  was  now  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long — all  things  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  and  nothing  a  wanting  to  make  everything  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent but  the  wife,  and  her  he  was  to  have  in  less  than  no  time.  For  a 
day  or  two  before  the  wedding,  there  never  was  seen  such  grand  prepara- 
tions :  bullocks,  and  hogs,  and  sheep  were  roasted  whole — kegs  of 
whisky,  both  Roscrea  and  Innishowen,  barrels  of  ale  and  beer,  were  there 
in  dozens.  All  descriptions  of  niceties  and  wild-fowl,  and  fish  from  the 
say  ;  and  the  dearest  wine  that  could  be  bought  with  money,  was  got  for 
the  gentry  and  grand  folks.  Fiddlers,  and  pipers,  and  harpers,  in  short, 
all  kinds  of  music  and  musicianers,  played  in  shoals.  Lords  and  ladies, 
and  squares  of  high  degree  were  present — and,  to  crovm  the  thing,  there 
was  open  house  to  all  comers. 

'^  At  length  the  wedding-day  arrived ;  there  was  nothing  but  roasting 
and  boiling ;  servants  dressed  in  rich  liveries  ran  about  with  joy  and 
delight  in  their  countenances,  and  white  gloves  and  wedding  favours  on 
their  hats  and  hands*  To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  were  all  seated 
in  Jack's  castle  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  ready  for  the  priest  to  marry 
them  when  they'd  be  done ;  for  in  them  times  people  were  never  married 
until  they  had  laid  in  a  good  foundation  to  carry  them  through  the 
ceremony.  Well,  they  were  all  seated  round  the  table,  tiie  men  dressed 
in  the  best  of  broadcloth,  and  the  ladies  rustling  in  their  silks  and  satins 
— ^their  heads,  necks,  and  arms  hung  round  with  jewels  both  rich  and 
rare  :  but  of  all  that  were  there  that  day,  there  wasn't  the  likes  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  As  for  him,  nobody  could  think,  at  all  at  all, 
that  he  was  ever  any  thing  else  than  a  bom  gintleman ;  and  what  was 
more  to  his  credit,  he  had  his  kind  ould  mother  sitting  beside  the  bride, 
to  tache  her  that  an  honest  person,  though  poorly  bom,  is  company  for 
the  king.  As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  served  up,  they  all  set  to,  and 
maybe  the  ftaarious  kinds  of  eatables  did  not  pay  for  it ;  and  amongst  all 
this  cutting  and  thrusting,  no  doubt  but  it  was  remarked,  that  the  bride 
herself  was  behindhand  wid  none  of  them — that  die  took  her  dalin-triek 
without  flinching,  and  made  nothing  less  than  a  right  fog  meal^of  it ; 
and  small  blame  to  her  for  that  same,  you  persave. 

*'  When  the  breakfast  was  over,  up  gets  Father  Flannagan — out  with  his 
book,  and  on  with  his  stole,  to  marry  them.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
went  up  to  the  end  of  the  room,  attended  by  their  friends,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  stood  on  each  side  of  it,  for  you  see  they  were  too  high  bred, 
and  knew  their  manners  too  well,  to  stand  in  a  crowd  like  spalpeens. 
For  all  that,  there  was  many  a  sly  look  from  the  ladies  to  their  bachelors, 
and  many  a  titter  among  them,  grand  as  they  were ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  best  of  them  likes  to  see  fun  in  the  way,  particularly  of  that  sort. 
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The  priest  himself  was  in  as  great  a  glee  as  any  of  them,  only  he  kept  it 
under,  and  well  he  might,  for  sure  enough  this  marriage  was  nothing  less 
than  a  rale  yrindfall  to  him  and  the  parson  that  was  to  marry  them  after 
him — ^bekase  you  persaTO  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  must  he  married  hy 
hoth,  otherwise  it  does  not  hould  good  in  law.  The  parson  was  as  grave 
as  a  mustard-pot,  and  Father  Flannagan  called  the  hride  and  hride* 
groom  his  childher,  which  was  a  hig  hounce  for  him  to  say  the  likes  of, 
more  betoken  that  neither  of  them  was  a  drop's  blood  to  him. 

"  However,  he  pulled  out  the  book,  and  was  just  beginning  to  buckle 
them,  when  in  comes  Jack'*s  ould  acquaintance,  the  smoking  cur,  as  grave 
as  ever.  The  priest  had  just  got  through  two  or  three  w^ords  of  Latin, 
when  the  dog  gives  him  a  pluck  by  the  sleeve ;  Father  Flannagan,  of 
coorse,  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was  that  nudged  him  :  *  Behave  your- 
self,' says  the  dog  to  him,  just  as  he  peeped  over  his  shoulder — *  behave 
yourself,'  says  he ;  and  with  that  he  sat  him  down  on  hh  hunkers  beside 
the  priest,  and  pulling  a  cigar  instead  of  a  pipe  out  of  his  pocket,  he  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to  smoke  for  the  bare  life  of  him.  And,  by  my 
own  word,  its  he  that  could  smoke  :  at  times  he  would  shoot  the  smoke 
in  a  slender  stream  like  a  knitting-needle,  with  a  round  curl  at  the  one  end 
it,  ever  so  far  out  of  the  right  side  of  his  mouth  ;  then  he  would  shoot  it 
out  of  the  lefti  and  sometimes  make  it  swirl  out  so  beautiful  from  the 
middle  of  his  lips ! — why,  then,  it's  he  that  must  have  been  the  well-bred 
puppy  all  out,  as  far  as  smoking  went.  Father  Flannagan  and  they  all 
were  tundherstruck. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  St.  Anthony,  and  of  that  holy  nun,  St.  Teresa,'  said 
his  Reverence  to  him,  '  who  and  what  are  you,  at  all  at  all  V 

**  *  Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking  tho  cigar  for  a  minute  be- 
tween his  claws ;  '  but  if  you  wish  particularly  to  know,  I'm  a  thirty- 
second  cousin  of  your  own  by  the  mother''s  side.' 

"  *  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,'  says  Father  Flan- 
nagan, believing  him  to  be  the  devil,  *  to  disappear  from  among  us,  and 
never  become  visible  to  any  one  in  this  house  again.' 

**  *  The  Borra  a  budge,  at  the  present  time,  will  I  budge,'  says  tho  dog 
to  him,  ^  until  I  see  all  sides  rightified,  and  the  rogues  disappointed.' 
"  Now  one  would  be  apt  to  think  the  appearance  of  a  spoking  dog 
might  be  after  fright'ning  the  ladies;  but  doesn't  all  the  world  know  that 
spoking  puppies  are  their  greatest  favourites  ?  Instead  of  that,  you  see, 
there  was  half  a  dozen  fierce-looking  whiskered  fellows,  and  three  or  four 
half-pay  officers,  that  were  nearer  making  off  than  the  ladies.  But, 
besides  the  cigar,  the  dog  had  his  beautiful  eye-glass,  and  through  it, 
while  he  was  spoking  to  Father  Flannagan,  he  ogled  all  the  ladies,  one 
after  another,  and  when  his  eye  would  light  upon  any  that  pleased  him,  he 
would  kiss  his  paw  to  her  and  wag  his  tail  with  the  greatest  politeness. 

"  *  John,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  to  one  of  the  servants,  '  bring  me 
salt  and  water,  till  I  consecrate  them*  to  banish  the  divil,  for  he  has 
appeared  to  us  all  during  broad  daylight  in  the  shape  of  a  dog.' 

"  '  You  had  better  behave  yourself,  I  say  again,'  says  the  dog,  *  or  if 

*  Soli  and  'Wftior  conseented  by  a  particular  form  is  H0I7  Water, 
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you  make  me  speak,  bj  my  honour  as  a  gintleman  FU  expose  you :  I 
say,  you  won't  marry  the  same  two,  neither  this  nor  any  otlier  day,  and 
I'll  give  you  my  rasons  presently ;  but  I  repate  it,  Father  Flannagan,  if 
you  compel  me  to  speak,  I'll  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  once/ 

"  *  1  defy  you,  Satan,^  says  the  priest ;  '  and  if  you  don  t  take  yourself 
away  before  the  holy  wather^s  made,  I'll  send  you  off  in  a  flame  of  fire.' 

"  '  Oh  !  yes,  I'm  trimbling,'  says  the  dog  :  *  plenty  of  spirits  you  laid  in 
your  day,  but  it  was  in  a  place  that'*s  nearer  to  us  than  the  Red  Sea,  you 
did  it :  listen  to  me  though,  for  I  don't  wish  to  expose  you,  as  I  said ;' 
so  he  gets  on  his  hind  legs,  puts  his  nose  to  the  priest's  ear,  and  whispers 
something  that  none  of  the  rest  could  hear — all  before  the  priest  had  time 
to  know  where  he  was.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  said  seemed  make  his 
Reverence  look  double^  though,  faix,  that  wasnH  hard  to  do,  for  he  was  as 
big  as  two  common  men.  When  the  dog  was  done  speaking,  and  had  put 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  priest  seemed  tundherstruck,  crossed  himself, 
and  was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great  perplexity. 

'*  ^  I  say  it's  false,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  plucking  up  his  courage ; 
^  but  you  know  you're  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  liars.' 

^*  *'  As  thrue  as  gospel,  this  bout,  I  tell  you,'  says  the  dog. 

"  *  Wait  till  I  make  my  holy  wather,'  says  the  priest,  '  and  if  I  don't 
cork  you  in  a  thumb-bottle  for  this,*  I'm  not  here.' 

^'  Just  at  this  minute,  the  whole  company  sees  a  gintleman  galloping  fur 
tlie  bare  life  of  him,  up  to  the  hall-door,  and  he  dressed  like  an  officer. 
In  three  jiffeys  he  was  down  off  his  horse,  and  in  among  the  company. 
The  dog,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  laid  his  claw  as  usual  on  his 
nose,  and  gave  the  bridegroom  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  watch  what'll 
happen.' 

"  Now  it  was  very  odd  that  Jack,  during  all  this  time,  remembered 
the  dog  very  well,  but  could  never  once  think  of  the  darling  that  did  so 
much  for  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  officer  made  his  appearance,  the 
bride  seemed  as  if  she  would  sink  outright ;  and  when  he  walked  up  to 
her,  to  ax  what  was  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  why,  down  she  drops  at 
once— fainted  clane.  The  gintleman  then  went  up  to  Jack,  and  says, 
'  Sir,  was  this  lady  about  to  be  married  to  you  V 

"  *  Sartinly,'  says  Jack,  *  we  were  going  to  be  yoked  in  the  blessed  and 
holy  tackle  of  mathrimony ;'  or  some  high-flown  words  of  that  kind. 

'*  *  Well,  Sir,*  says  the  other  back  to  him,  *  I  can  only  say  that  she  is 
most  solemniously  sworn  never  to  marry  another  man  but  me  at  a 
time ;  that  oath  she  tuck  when  I  was  joining  my  regiment  before  it  went 
abroad ;  and  if  the  ceremony  of  your  marriage  be  performed,  you  will 
sleep  with  a  perjured  bride.' 

^'  Begad,  he  did,  plump  before  all  their  faces.  Jack,  of  coorse,  was 
struck  all  of  a  hape  at  this ;  but  as  he  had  the  bride  in  his  arms,  giving 
her  a  little  sup  of  whisky  to  bring  her  to,  you  persave^  he  couldn't  make 
him  an  answer.  However,  she  soon  came  to  herself,  and,  on  opening  her 
eyes,  '  Oh,  hide  me,  hide  me,'  says  she,  ^  for  I  can't  bear  to  look  on  him  ! ' 

"  '  He  says  you  are  his  sworn  bride,  my  darling,'*  says  Jack. 

*  According  to  the  BupentiUous  belief  of  tbe  Irish^  a  priest,  when  banishing  a  spirit,  puts  it 
into  a  thumb-bottle,  which  ho  either  buriee  deep  in  the  earthi  or  in  some  loko. 
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*^  ^  I  am — I  am,'  says  she,  covering  her  eyes,  and  crying  away  at  the 
rate  of  a  wedding  :  ^  I  can't  deny  it ;  and,  by  tare-an-ounty  ! '  says  she, 
*'  I'm  unworthy  to  be  either  his  wife  or  yours ;  for,  except  I  marry  you 
both,  I  dunna  how  to  settle  this  affair  between  you,  at  all ;— oh,  murther 
sheery  !  but  I'm  the  misfortunate  crathur,  entirely.' 

"  *  Well,*  says  Jack  to  the  officer,  *  nobody  can  do  more  than  be  sorry 
for  a  wrong  turn  ;  small  blame  to  her  for  taking  a  fancy  to  your  humble 
servant,  Mr.  Officer,' — and  he  stood  as  tall  as  possible  to  show  himself 
off:  '  you  see  the  fair  lady  is  sorrowful  for  her  folly,  so  as  it's  not  yet  too 
late,  and  as  you  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the  name  of  Providence 
take  my  place,  and  let  the  marriage  go  an.' 

^'  *  No,'  says  she,  ^  never ;  I'm  not  worthy  of  him,  at  all  at  all :  tun- 
dher-an-age,  but  I'm  the  unlucky  thief ! ' 

"  While  this  was  going  forward,  the  officer  looked  closely  at  Jack,  and 
seeing  him  such  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  and  having  heard  before  of  his 
riches,  he  began  to  think  that,  all  things  considhered,  she  wasn't  so  much 
to  be  hlempL  Then,  when  he  saw  how  sorry  she  was  for  having  forgot 
him,  he  steps /orrit^. 

^'  ^  Well/  says  he,  *  I'm  still  willing  to  marry  you,  particularly  as  you 
feel  canthritian '  " 

*^  He  should  have  said  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction,"  observed 
Father  Peter. 

"  Pether,  will  you  keep  your  theology  to  yourself,"  replied  Father 
Ned,  ^'  and  let  us  come  to  the  plot  without  interruption." 

^'  Plot !"  exclaimed  Father  Peter,  ^'  Tm  sure  it's  no  rebellion  that  there 
should  be  a  plot  in  it,  any  way  !" 

^^  Tace"  said  Father  Ned — ^'  tace,  and  that's  Latin  for  a  candle." 

"  I  deny  that,"  said  the  curate ;  '*  iocs  is  the  imperative  mood  from 
taeeo,  to  keep  silent.     Taceo^  taces^  tacui^  tacerey  tacendi^  tacendOy  tac " 

*'*'  Ned,  go  on  with  your  story,  and  never  mind  that  deep  laming  of 
his — ^he's  almost  cracked  with  it,"  said  the  superior  :  '^  go  on,  and  never 
mind  him." 

"  '  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  still  willing  to  marry  you,  particularly  as  you 
feel  corUhrition  for  what  you  were  going  to  do.  So,  with  this,  they  all 
gotJier  about  her,  and,  as  the  officer  was  a  fine  fellow  himself,  prevailed 
upon  her  to  let  the  marriage  be  performed,  and  they  were  according  spliced 
as  fast  as  his  Reverence  could  make  tliem. 

^^  ^  Now,  Jack,'  says  the  dog,  '  I  want  to  spake  with  youTor  a  minute 
— it's  a  word  for  your  own  ear  ;  so  up  he  stands  on  his  two  hind  legs, 
and  purtinded  to  be  whispVing  something  to  him  ;  but  what  do  you 
think  ? — ^he  gives  him  the  slightest  touch  on  the  lips  with  his  paw,  and 
that  instant  Jack  remimbered  the  lady  and  every  thing  that  happened 
betune  them. 

*'*'  Tell  me,  this  instant,'  says  Jack,  seizing  him  by  the  throath,  '  where's 
the  darling,  at  all,  at  all,  or  by  this  an  by  that  you'll  hang  on  the  next  tree  !' 

*'  Jack  spoke  finer  nor  this,  to  be  sure,  but  as  I  can't  give  his  tall 
English,  the  sorra  one  of  me  will  bother  myself  striving  to  do  it. 

**  '  Behave  yourself,'  says  the  dog,  'just  say  nothing,  only  follow  me.' 

*'  Accordingly,  Jack  went  out  with  the  dog,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
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comes  in  again,  leading  along  with  him,  on  the  one  iide^  the  loveliest  lady 
that  ever  eye  beheld,  and  the  dog,  that  was  her  brother,  now  metamur- 
phied  into  a  beautiful,  illegant  gintleman,  on  the  other. 

^'  ^  Father  Flannagan,'  says  Jack,  '  you  thought  a  while  ago  you'd 
have  no  marriage,  but  instead  of  that  you'll  have  a  brace  of  them  ;  up 
and  telling  the  company,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  had  happened  him, 
and  how  the  beautiful  crathur  that  he  brought  in  with  him  had  done  so 
much  for  him. 

''  Whin  the  gintlemen 'heard  this,  as  they  were  all  Irishmen,  you  may 
be  sure  there  was  nothing  but  huzzaing  and  throwing  up  of  hats  from 
them,  and  waving  of  hankerchers  from  the  ladies.  WcU,  my  dear,  the 
wedding  dinner  was  ate  in  great  style ;  the  nobleman  proved  himself  no 
disgrace  to  his  rank  at  the  trencher ;  and  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
such  faisting  and  banquetteering  was  never  seen  since  or  before.  At  last, 
night  came ;  and,  among  oursdves,  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but  Jack  thought 
himself  a  happy  man ;  and  maybe  if  all  was  known,  the  bride  was  much 
of  the  same  opinion  :  be  that  as  it  may,  night  came — ^the  bride,  all  blush- 
ing, beautiful,  and  modest  as  your  own  sweetheart,  was  getting  tired  after 
the  dancing ;  Jack,  too,  though  much  stouter,  wished  for  a  trifle  of  repose, 
and  many  thought  it  was  near  time  to  throw  the  stocking,  as  is  proper, 
of  coorse,  on  every  occasion  of  the  kind.  Well,  he  was  just  on  his  way 
up  stairs,  and  had  reached  the  first  landing,  when  he  hears  a  voice  at  his 
ear,  shouting,  '  Jack — Jack — Jack  Magennis !'  Jack  could  have  spitted 
anybody  for  coming  to  disturb  him  at  such  a  criticality.  *  Jack  Ma- 
gennis y  says  the  voice.  Jack  looked  about  to  see  who  it  was  that  called 
him,  and  there  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  green  Rathy  a  little  above 
his  mother  s  cabin,  of  a  fine  calm  summer  s  evening,  in  the  month  of  June. 


His  mother  was  stooping  over  him,  with  her  mouth  at  his  ear,    striving 
to  waken  him,  by  shouting  and  shaking  him  out  of  his  sleep. 
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*'  *0h!  by  this  and  by  that,  mother,'*  says  Jack,  ^  what  did  you 
waken  me  for  V 

"  *  Jack,  a-voumeen,'  says  the  mother,  '  sure  and  you  war  lying 
granting,  and  groaning,  and  sniftihering  there,  for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
had  the  cholic,  and  I  only  nudged  you  for  fraid  you  war  in  pain/ 

"  *  I  wouldn't  for  a  thousand  guineas,'  says  Jack,  *  that  ever  you 
wakened  me,  at  all,  at  all ;  but  whisht  mother,  go  into  the  house,  and 
ril  be  afther  you  in  less  than  no  time.' 

^'  The  mother  went  in,  and  the  first  thing  Jack  did  was  to  try  the 
rock ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  he  found  as  much  money  as  made  him  the 
richest  man  that  ever  was  in  the  country.  And  what  was  to  his  credit, 
when  he  did  grow  rich,  he  wouldn't  let  his  cabin  be  thrown  down,  but 
built  a  fine  castle  on  a  spot  near  it,  where  he  could  always  have  it  under 
his  eye,  to  prevent  him  from  getting  proud.  In  the  coorse  of  time,  a 
harper,  hearing  the  story,  composed  a  tune  upon  it,  which  everybody 
knows  is  called  the  ^  Little  House  under  the  Hill "  to  this  day,  beginning 
with — 

'  Hi  for  it,  ho  for  it,  hi  for  it  still  ; 
Ocb,  and  whoo  !  your  Bowl — hi  for  the  little  house  under  the  liill !' 

"  So  you  see  that  was  the  way  the  great  Magennisses  first  came  by 
their  wealth,  and  all  because  Jack  was  industrious,  and  an  obadient, 
dutiful,  and  tindher  son,  to  his  helpless  ould  mother,  and  well  he  deserved 
what  he  got,  er$hi  mUha,*  Your  healths  Father  Ned — Father  Pether — 
all  kinds  of  happiness  to  us  ;  and  there's  my  story." 


"  Well,"  said  Father  Peter,  "  I  think  that  dog  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  downright  cur,  that  deserved  the  lash  nine  times  a  day,  if  it  was 
only  for  his  want  of  respect  to  the  clergy ;  if  he  had  given  me  such  inso- 
lence, I  solemnly  declare  I  would  have  bate  the  devil  oat  of  him  with  a 
haxel  cudgel,  if  I  failed  to  exorcise  him  with  a  prayer." 

Father  Ned  looked  at  the  simple  and  credulous  curate  with  an  expres* 
sion  of  humour  and  astonishment. 

"  Paddy,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "  will  you  let  us  know  what  the 
night's  doing?" 

Paddy  looked  out.  "  Why,  your  Rev'rence,  it's  a  fine  night,  all  out, 
and  cleared  up  it  is  bravely." 

At  this  moment  the  stranger  awoke. 

*'  Sir,"  said  Father  Ned,  "you missed  an  amusing  story,  in  consequence 
of  your  somnolency." 

"  Though  I  missed  the  story,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  was  happy 
enough  to  hear  your  friend's  critique  upon  the  dog." 

Father  Ned  seemed  embarrassed ;  the  curate,  on  the  contrary,  exclaimed 
with  triumph — "  but  wasn't  /  right,  sir  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  stranger;  "  the  moral  you  applied  was  excellent." 

"  Good  night,  boys,"  said  Father  Ned — "  good  night,  Mr.  Longinus 
Polysyllabus  Alexandrinus ! " 


=  Say  I. 
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"  Good  night,  boys,"  said  Father  Peter,  imitating  Father  Ned,  "whom 
he  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  model  of  courtesy — "  Good  night,  boys — 
good  night,  Mr.  Longinus  Polysyllabus  Alexandrinus." 

"  Good  night,"  replied  the  stranger — "  good  night.  Doctor  Edward 
Dcleery ;  and  good  night,  Doctor  Peter  M'CIatohaghan — good  night." 

When  the  clergymen  were  gone,  the  circle  about  the  fire,  excepting  the 
members  of  Ned's  family  and  the  stranger,  dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes  ;  and  thus  ended  the  amusement  of  that  evening. 

After  they  had  separated,  Ned,  whose  curiosity  respecting  the  stranger 
was  by  no  means  satisfied,  began  to  sift  him  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
as  they  both  sat  at  the  fire. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Ned,  "  barring  the  long  play-aether  that  tumbles 
upon  the  big  stage  in  the  street  of  our  market-town,  here  below,  I  haven't 
seen  so  long  a  man  this  many  a  day ;  and,  barring  your  big  whiskers, 
the  sorra  one  of  your  honour's  unlike  him.  A  fine  portly  vagabone 
he  is,  indeed — a  big  man,  and  a  bigger  rogue,  they  say,  for  he  pays 
nobody.**' 

^^  Have  you  got  such  a  company  in  your  neighbourhood?"  inquired  the 
stranger,  with  indifference. 

"  We  have.  Sir,"  said  Ned ;  "  but,  plase  goodness,  they'll  soon  be 
lashed  like  hounds  from  the  place — the  town  boys  are  preparing  to  give 
them  a  chivey  some  fine  morning  out  of  the  country." 

"  Indeed  ! — he — hem  !  that  will  be  very  spirited  of  the  town  boys," 
said  the  stranger,  dryly. 

^'  That's  a  smart  looking  horse  your  honour  rides,"  observed  Ned ; 
*'  did  he  carry  you  far  to-day,  with  submission  V 

"  Not  far,"  replied  his  companion — "  only  fourteen  miles ;  but,  I  sup- 
pose, the  fact  is,  you  wish  to  know  who  and  what  I  am,  where  I  came 
from,  and  whither  I  am  going.  Well,  you  shall  know  this.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  agent  to  Lord  Non  Resident's  estate,  if  you  ever  heard  of  that 
nobleman,  and  am  on  my  way  from  Castle  Ruin,  the  seat  of  his  Lord- 
ship's Incumbrances,  to  Dublin.  My  name  you  have  already  heard.  Are 
you  now  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Parfitly,  your  honour,"  replied  Ned,  **  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.  Sir." 

**"  1  trust  you  are  an  honest  man,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^  because  for  this 
night  I  am  about  to  place  great  confidence  in  you." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  his  landlord,  "  if  I  turn  out  dishonest  to  you,  it's 
more  nor  I  did  in  my  whole  life  to  any  body  else,  barring  to  Nancy." 

'^  Here,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  out  a  large  packet,  inclosed 
in  a  roll  of  black  leather — "  here  is  the  half  year's  rent  of  the  estate, 
together  with  my  own  property :  keep  it  secure  till  morning,  when  I  shall 
demand  it,  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  safe  ?" 

"  As  if  it  was  ^vefadom  under  ground,"  replied  Ned.  "  I  will  put  it 
along  with  our  own  trifle  of  silver ;  and  after  that,  let  Nancy  alone  for 
keeping  it  ic^e^  so  long  as  it's  there/'  saying  which,  Ned  secured  the 
packet,  and  showed  the  stranger  his  bed. 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  their  guest  was  up,  and  ordered  a 
snack  in  all  haste ;  *'  being  a  military  man,"  said  he,  '^  and  accustomed 
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to  timely  hours,  I  shall  ride  down  to  the  town,  and  put  a  letter  into  the 
post-office  in  time  for  the  Dublin  mail,  after  which  you  may  expect  me  to 
breakfast.  But,  in  the  meantime,  T  am  not  to  go  %vitli 
empty  pockets,"  he  added,  when  moiniting  hii  horse  at  the 
door — "bring  me  some  silver,  landlord,  and  b^  quick,"         .-,(// 

**  How  much,  plase  your  honour  f"  ^ 

*'  Twenty  or  thirty  shillings ;  but,  liarkec, 
produce  my  packet,  that  I  may  be  quite  certain 
my  property  is  safe."  t, 

"  Here  it  is,    your  honour,  safe  ^nl 
sound,"    replied    Ned,     returning    from 
within ;  ^^  and  Nancy,   sir,  has 
sent  you  all  the  silver  she  has,  ( 
which  was  One  Pound  Five;  but 
I'd  take  it  as  a   favour  if  your    honour 
would  be  contint  with  twenty  shillings,  and 
lave  me  the  odd  five,  for  you  see  tlio  casi> 
is  this,  sir,    plase  your  honour,  «^/'  and 
Ned,  with  a  shrewd,  humorous  nod,  pointerl 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  as  he  ipoki^ 
— "she  wears  the what  you  know,  sir/* 

''•  Ay,  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger; '*but  a  man  of  your  size  to  be  hen- 
pecked must  be  a  great  knave,  otherwise 
your  wife  would  allow  you  more  liberty. 
Go  in,  man;  you  deserve  no  compassion  in 
such  an  age  of  freedom  as  this.  I  sha'n  t 
give  you  a  farthing  till  after  my  retnrnj 
and  only  then  if  it  be  agreeable  to  your 
wife."* 

**  Murdher!"  said  Ned,  astonished  j  "  I 
beg  your  honour's  pardon;  but  murdlier 
alive,  sir,  where's  your  whiskers  ?" 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  hastily  to  his 
fece,  and  smiled — "  Where  are  my  whis- 
kers? Why  shaved  ofi^,  to  be  sure/'  he 
replied ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  wiis 
soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  that,  when 
Ned  and  Nancy,  in  presence  of  Father 
Deleery,  opened  the  packet,  and  discovered, 
not  the  half-year's  rent  of  Lord  Nou-Rt  si- 
dent's  estate,  but  a  large  sheaf  of  play-bills 

*  Ned  M'KeowQ  wu  certainly  a  very  remarkable  individual,  and  became,  in  consequence 
of  his  appearance  in  these  pages,  a  person  of  considerable  notorietj  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  His  general  character,  and  the  nature  of  his  unsuccessful  speculations,  I  have  drawn 
with  great  truth.  There  is  only  one  point  alone  in  which  I  have  done  him  injustice,  and  that 
is  in  depicting  him  as  a  hen-pecked  husband.  The  tnith  is,  1  had  a  kind  of  good-humoured 
pique  in  against  Ned,  and  for  the  following  reasons: — The  cross  roads  ut  which  ho  lived 
formed  a  central  point  for  all  the  youngston  of  the  neighbourhood  to  asjcmble  for  tlio  purpose 
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packed  up  together — ^their  guest  haying  heen  the  identical  person  to 
whom  Ned  affirmed  he  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

of  practising  athletic  exercises,  of  which  I,  in  mj  youth,  ^vas  excessively  fond.  Now  Ned 
never  would  suffer  me  to  join  my  young  acquaintances  in  these  harmless  and  healthful  sports, 
but  on  every  occasion,  whenever  he  saw  me,  he  would  run  out  with  a  rod  or  cudgel  and  chase 
me  from  the  scene  of  amusement.  This,  to  a  boy  so  enthusiastically  devoted  to  such 
diversions  as  I  was,  often  occasioned  me  to  give  him  many  a  hearty  malediction  when  at  a  safe 
distance.  In  facjy  he  continued  this  practice  until  I  became  too  much  of  a  man  to  run  away, 
after  which  he  durst-  only  growl  and  mutter  abuse,  whilst  I  snapped  my  flugers  at  him.  For 
this  reason  then,  and  remembering  all  the  vexatious  privations  of  my  favourite  sports  which  he 
occasioned  me,  I  resolved,  to  turn  the  laugh  against  him,  which  I  did  effectually,  by  bringing 
him  out  in,  the  character  of  a  hetn-pecked  husband,  which  was  indeed  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  his  real  one.  My  .triumph  was  complete,  and  Ned,  on  hearing  himself  read  of  '*  in  a  book,** 
waxed  indignant  and  wrathful.  In  speaking  of  me  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  express  any 
other  idea  of  ray  age  and  person  than  that  by  which  he  Inst  remembered  me.  '^  What  do  you 
think"  he  would  excUdm, "  there's  that  young  Carleton  has  put  me  in  a  book,  an  made  Nancy 
leather  me  /"  Ned  survived  Nancy  several  years,  and  married  another  wife,  whom  I  never 
saw.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  went  to  America,  whore  he  undertook  to  act  as  a  tanner, 
and  nearly  mined  his  employer.  After  some  time  he  returned  home,  and  was  forced  to  mend 
roads.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  however,  he  contrived  to  get  an  ass  and  cart,  and  became 
egg-merchant,  hot  I  believe  with  his  usual  success.  In  this  last  capacity,  I  think  about  two 
years  ago,  he  withdrew  from  all  his  cares  and  speculations,  and  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  an  honest,  bustling,  good-humoured  man,  whom  everybody  knew  and  everybody  liked, 
and  whose  harmless  eccentricities  many  will  long  remember  with  good-humour  and  regret. 


^  -^ 
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—  K  tlie  following  evening,  the  neigL hours  v^ere  aoon 
aaaerabled  about  Ned's  hearth,  in  the  same  matiner  as 
on  the  night  preceding : — 

And  we  mny  nbaerve,  by  the  way,  that  altlioiigh 
there  was  a  due  admixture  of  opposite  creeds  and 
conflicting  principles,  yet  even  then,  and  the  time  is  not 
80  far  back,  such  was  their  cordiality  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manners 
when  contrasted  with  the  bitter  and  rancorous  spirit  of  the  present  day, 
that  the  very  remembrance  of  the  harmony  in  which  they  lived  is  at 
once  pleasing  and  melancholy. 

After  some  preliminary  chat,  "Well  Shane,"  said  Andy  Morrow, 
addressing  Shane  Fadh,  "will  you  give  us  an  account  of  your  wedding? 
I'm  tould  it  was  the  greatest  let-out  that  ever  was  in  the  country,  before 
or  since." 

"  And  you  may  say  that,  Mr.  Morrow,"  said  Shane,  "  I  was  at  many 
a  wedding  myself,  but  never  at  the  likes  of  my  own,  barring  Tim  Lanni- 
gan's,  that  married  Father  Corrigan's  niece." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Andy,  "  that,  too,  was  a  dashing  one ;  however,  it's 
your  own  we  want.     Come,  Nancy,  fill  these  measures  again,  and  let  us 
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be  comfortable,  at  all  events,  and  give  Shane  a  double  one,  for  talking's 
druthy  work. — 111  stand  this  round." 

When  the  liquor  was  got  in,  Shane,  after  taking  a  draught,  laid  down 
his  pint,  pulled  out  his  steel  tobacco-box,  and,  after  twisting  off  a  chew 
between  his  teeth,  closed  the  box,  and  commenced  the  story  of  his 
wedding. 

"  When  I  was  a  Brine-Oge*,"  said  Shane,  "  I  was  as  wild  as  an  un- 
broken cowlt — no  divilment  was  too  hard  for  me ;  and  so  sign's  on  it,  for 
there  wasn't  a  piece  of  mischief  done  in  the  parish,  but  was  laid  at  my 
door — and  the  dear  knows  I  had  enough  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  let 
alone  to  be  set  down  for  that  of  other  people  ;  but,  any  way,  there  was 
many  a  thing  done  in  my  name,  when  I  knew  neither  act  nor  part  about 
it.  One  of  them  I'll  mintion  :  Dick  Cuillenan,  father  to  Paddy,  that 
lives  at  tlie  crass- roads^  bey  ant  Gunpowdher  Lodge,  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Jemmy  Finigan's  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  then,  sure 
enough,  as  purty  a  girl  as  you'd  meet  in  a  fair — indeed,  I  think  I'm 
looking  at  her,  with  her  fair  flaxen  ringlets  hanging  over  her  shoulders, 
as  she  used  to  pass  our  house,  going  to  mass  of  a  Sunday.  God  rest 
her  sowl,  she's  now  in  glory — that  was  before  she  was  my  wife.  Many 
a  happy  day  we  passed  together ;  and  I  could  take  it  to  my  death,  that 
an  ill  word,  let  alone  to  rise  our  hands  to  one  another,  never  passed 
between  us — only  one  day,  that  a  word  or  two  happened  about  the 
dinner,  in  the  middle  of  Lent,  being  a  little  too  late,  so  that  the  horses 
were  kept  nigh  hand  half  an  hour  out  of  the  plough  ;  and  I  wouldn't  have 
valued  that  so  much,  only  that  it  was  Beal  camf  Doherty  that  joined  J  me 
in  ploughing  that  year — and  I  was  vexed  not  to  take  all  I  could  out  of 
him,  for  he  was  a  raal  Turk  himself. 

*'  I  disremember  now  what  passed  between  us  as  to  words — but  I 
know  I  had  a  duck-egg  in  my  hand,  and  when  she  spoke,  I  raised  my 
arm,  and  nailed — poor  Larry  Tracy,  our  servant  boy,  between  the  two 
eyes  with  it,  although  the  crathur  was  ating  his  dinner  quietly  foment 
me,  not  saying  a  word. 

"  Well,  as  I  tould  you,  Dick  was  ever  after  her,  although  her  father 
and  mother  would  rather  see  her  under  boord^^  than  joined  to  any  of  that 

*  A  young  man  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  The  word  literally  signifies  Young  Bnan.  Such 
phrases  originate  thus : — A  young  man  remarkable  for  one  or  more  qualities  of  a  particular 
nature  becomes  so  famous  for  them  that  his  name,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  applied  to  others, 
as  conveying  the  same  character. 

f  Crooked  mouth. 

X  In  Ireland,  small  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  more  than  one  horse  arc  in  the  habit 
of  '^  joining/'  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  of  putting  their  horses  together  so  as  to  form  a  yoke, 
when  they  plough  each  other's  farms,  working  alternately,  sometimes  by  the  week,  half-week, 
or  day  ;  that  is,  I  plough  this  day,  or  this  week,  and  you  the  next  day,  or  week,  until  our 
crops  are  got  down.  In  this  rase,  each  is  anxious  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  horses  as  he  can, 
especially  where  the  farms  are  unequal.  For  instance,  where  one  farm  is  lai^r  than  another 
the  difference  must  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  laiger  one  in  horse-labour,  man-labour,  or 
money ;  but  that  he  may  have  as  little  to  pay  as  possible,  he  ploughs  as  much  for  himself,  by 
the  day,  as  he  can,  and  often  strives  to  get  the  other  to  do  as  little  per  day,  on  the  other  side, 
in  order  to  diminish  what  will  remain  due  to  his  partner.  There  is,  consecjuently,  a  ludicrous 
undercurrent  of  petty  jealousy  running  between  them,  which  explains  the  passage  in  question. 

§  In  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  Shane  Fadh*s  Wedding  is  laid,  the  bodies 
of  those  who  die  are  not  stretched  out  on  a  bed,  and  the  face  exposed;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  placed  generally  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bed,  but  with  a  board  resting  upon  two  stools 
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connexion ;  and  as  for  herself,  she  couldn't  hear  the  sight  of  him,  he 
was  sich  an  upsetting,  conceited  puppy,  that  thought  himself  too  good  for 
every  girl.  At  any  rate,  he  tried  often  and  often,  in  fair  and  market,  to 
get  striking  up  with  her ;  and  both  coming  from  and  going  to  ma&s,  'twas 
the  same  way,  for  ever  after  and  about  her,  till  the  state  he  was  in  spread 
over  the  parish  like  wild  fire.  Still,  all  he  could  do  was  of  no  use ; 
except  to  bid  him  the  time  of  day,  she  never  entered  into  discoorse  with 
him,  at  all  at  all.  But  there  was  no  putting  the  hkes  of  him  off ;  so  he 
got  a  quart  of  spirits  in  his  pocket,  one  night,  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  mortal,  off  he  sets  full  speed  to  her  father's,  in  order  to  brake  the  thing 
to  the  family. 

'^  Mary  might  be  about  seventeen  at  this  time,  and  her  mother  looked 
almost  as  young  and  fresh  as  if  she  hadn't  been  married  at  all.  When 
Dick  came  in,  you  may  be  sure  they  were  all  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
him ;  but  they  were  civil  people — ^and  the  mother  wiped  a  chair,  and  put 
it  over  near  the  fire  for  him  to  sit  down  upon,  waiting  to  hear  what  he'd 
say,  or  what  he  wanted,  although  they  could  give  a  purty  good  guess  as 
to  that — but  they  only  wished  to  put  him  off  with  as  little  offince  as 
possible.  When  Dick  sot  a  while,  talking  about  wbat  the  price  of  hay 
and  oats  would  be  in  the  following  summer,  and  other  subjects  that  ho 
thought  would  show  his  knowledge  of  fsurming  and  cattle,  he  pulls  out 
his  bottle,  encouraged  to  it  by  their  civil  way  of  talking — and  telling  the 
ould  couple,  that  as  he  came  over  on  his  kaUyee*^  he  had  brought  a  drop 
in  his  pocket  to  sweeten  the  discoorse,  axing  Susy  Finigan,  the  mother, 
for  a  glass  to  send  it  round  with — at  the  same  time  drawing  over  his 
chair  close  to  Mary,  who  was  knitting  her  stocken  up  beside  her  little 
brother  Michael,  and  chatting  to  the  gorsoon,  for  fraid  that  Guillenan 
might  think  she  paid  kim  any  attention. 

*'  When  Dick  got  alongside  of  her,  he  began,  of  coorse,  to  pull  out 
her  needles  and  spoil  her  knitting,  as  is  customary  before  the  young 
people  come  to  close  spaking.  Mary,  howsomever,  had  no  welcome  for 
him  ;  so,  says  she,  '  You  ought  to  know,  Dick  Guillenan,  who  you  spake 
to,  before  you  make  the  freedom  you  do.' 

^*  ^  But  you  don't  know,'  says  Dick,  '  that  I'm  a  great  hand  at  spoiling 
the  girls'  knitting, — it's  a  fashion  Tve  got,'  says  he« 

''  *  It's  a  fashion,  then,'  says  Mary,  ^  that'll  be  apt  to  get  you  a  broken 
mouth,  some  timef .'  '  Then,'  says  Dick,  *  whoever  does  that  must 
marry  me. 

** '  And  them  that  gets  you,  will  have  a  prize  to  brag  of,'  says  she ; 
'  stop  yourself,  Guillenan — single  your  freedom,  and  double  your  dis- 
tance, if  you  plase  ;  I'll  cut  my  coat  off  no  such  cloth.' 

or  chain  over  thcni.  Thii  is  corered  with  a  clean  sheet,  generally  borrowed  from  some 
wealiliicr  neighbour ;  to  that  the  person  of  the  deceased  is  altogether  concealed.  Orer  the 
sheet  upon  the  board  are  placed  pUtes  of  cut  tobacco,  pipes,  snuff,  &c.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  being  ^  undher  boord." 

*  Kailjee — a  friendly  evening  visit. 

t  It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  Ireland  for  a  country  girl  to  repulse  a  fellow  whom  she  thinks 
beneath  her,  if  not  by  a  flat  at  least  by  a  flattening  refusal ;  nor  is  it  seldom  that  the  '<  argu- 
mentnm  fistycuffium  **  is  resorted  to  on  such  occasions.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  dis- 
agreeable lover  receive,  from  the  fair  hand  which  ho  sought,  so  masterly  a  blow,  that  a  bleeding 
nose  rewarded  his  ambition,  and  silenced  for  a  time  his  importunity. 
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'*  *  Well,  Mary,'  says  he,  '  maybe,  if  you  don*t,  as  good  will ;  but  you 
won  t  be  so  cruel  as  all  that  comes  to — the  worst  side  of  you  is  out,  I 
think.' 

^^  He  was  now  beginning  to  make  greater  freedom ;  but  Mary  rises 
from  her  seat,  and  whisks  away  with  herself,  her  cheek  as  red  as  a  rose 
with  vexation  at  the  fellow's  imperance.  *  Very  well,'  says  Dick,  *  off 
you  go ;  but  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  %ay  as  ever  was  catched. — I'm 
sorry  to  see,  Susy,'  says  he  to  her  mother,  *  that  Mary's  no  friend  of 
mine,  and  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  find  it  otherwise ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I'd  wish  to  become  connected  with  the  family.  In  the  mane  time, 
hadn't  you  better  get  us  a  glass,  till  we  drink  one  bottle  on  the  head  of 
it,  any  way.* 

"  *  Why,  then,  Dick  Cuillenan,'  says  the  mother,  *  I  don't  wish  you 
any  thing  else  than  good  luck  and  happiness ;  but,  as  to  Mary,  she's  not 
for  you  herself,  nor  would  it  be  a  good  match  between  the  families  at  all. 
Mary  is  to  have  her  grandfather's  sixty  guineas ;  and  the  two  moulUens* 
that  her  uncle  Jack  left  her  four  years  ago  has  brought  her  a  good  stock 
for  any  farm.  Now  if  she  married  you,  Dick,  where's  the  farm  to  bring 
her  to  ? — surely,  it's  not  upon  them  seven  acres  of  stone  and  bent,  upon  the 
long  Eskerf*,  that  I'd  let  my  daughter  go  to  live.  So,  Dick,  put  up 
your  bottle,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  go  home,  boy,  and  mind  your 
business ;  but,  above  all,  when  you  want  a  wife,  go  to  them  that  you 
may  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  not  to  a  girl  like  Mary  Finigan,  that 
could  lay  dovm  guineas  where  you  could  hardly  find  shillings.' 

"  *  Very  well,  Susy,'  says  Dick,  nettled  enough,  as  he  well  might,  '  I  say 
to  you,  just  as  I  say  to  your  daughter,  if  you  be  proud  there's  no  force.* 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  you,  Shane  V*  asked  Andy  Morrow ; 
"  sure  we  wanted  to  hear  an  account  of  your  wedding,  but  instead  of 
that,  it's  Dick  Cuillenan's  history  you're  giving  us." 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Shane ;  "  sure,  only  for  this  same  Dick,  I'd  never 
get  Mary  Finigan  for  a  wife.  Dick  took  Susy's  advice,  bekase,  after  all, 
the  undacent  drop  was  in  him,  or  he'd  never  have  brought  the  bottle  out  of 
the  house  at  all ;  but,  faith  he  riz  up,  put  the  whiskey  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  home  with  a  face  on  him  as  black  as  my  hat  with  venom.  AVell, 
things  passed  on  till  the  Christmas  following,  when  one  night,  after  the 
Finigans  had  all  gone  to  bed,  there  comes  a  crowd  of  fellows  to  the  door, 
thumping  at  it  with  great  violence,  and  swearing  that  if  the  people  within 
wouldn't  open  it  immediately,  it  would  be  smashed  into  smithereens. 
The  family,  of  coorse,  were  all  alarmed ;  but  somehow  or  other,  Susy 
herself  got  suspicious  that  it  might  be  something  about  Mary ;  so  up  she 
gets,  and  sends  the  daughter  to  her  own  bed,  and  lies  down  herself  in  the 
daughter's. 

^^  In  the  mane  time,  Finigan  got  up,  and  after  lighting  a  candle,  opened 
the  door  at  once.  '  Come,  Finigan,'  says  a  strange  voice,  *  put  out  the 
candle,  except  you  wish  us  to  make  a  candlestick  of  the  thatch,'  says 
he — ^  or  to  give  you  a  prod  of  a  bagnet  under  the  ribs,'  says  he. 

*  Cows  without  honit. 
t  Esker ;  a  high  ridge  of  land,  genenlly  barren  and  unproductive,  when  upon  a  fcinall  Male. 
It  it  alto  a  ridgy  height  that  runs  for  many  miles  through  a  country. 
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"  It  waa  a  folly  for  one  man  to  go  to  bell-the-cat  with  a  whole  crowd;  so 
he  hlew  the  candle  out,  and  next  minute  they  rushed  in,  and  went  as  straight 
as  a  rule  to  Mary's  bed.  The  mother  all  the  time  lay  close,  and  never  said  a 
word.  At  any  rate,  what  could  be  expected,  only  that,  do  what  she  could,  at 
the  long-run  she  must  go?  So,  accordingly,  after  a  very  hard  battle  on  her 
side,  being  a  powerful  woman,  she  was  obliged  to  travel — ^but  not  till  she 
had  left  many  of  them  marks  to  remimber  her  by  ;  among  the  rest,  Dick 
himself  got  his  nose  split  on  his  face,  with  the  stroke  of  a  chum-staff^ 
so  that  he  carried  half  a  nose  on  each  cheek  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Still  there  was  very  little  spoke,  for  they  didn^t  wish  to  betray  them- 
selves on  any  side.  The  only  thing  that  Finigan  could  hear,  was  my 
name  repated  several  times,  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  going  on  under 
ray  direction  ;  for  Dick  thought,  that  if  there  was  any  one  in  the  parish 
likely  to  be  set  down  for  it,  it  was  me. 

"  When  Susy  found  they  were  for  putting  her  behind  one  of  them,  on 
a  horse,  she  rebelled  again,  and  it  took  near  a  dozen  of  boys  to  hoist  her 
np ;  but  one  vagabone  of  them,  that  had  a  rusty  broad- sword  in  his  hand, 
gave  her  a  skelp  with  the  flat  side  of  it,  that  subdued  her  at  once,  and  off 
they  went.  Now,  above  all  nights  in  the  year,  who  should  be  dead  but 
my  own  full  cousin,  Denis  Fadh — God  be  good  to  him!-*and  I,  and 
Jack,  and  Dan,  his  brothers,  while  bringing  home  whiskey  for  the  wake 
and  berrin,  met  them  on  the  road.  At  first  we  thought  them  distant 
relations  coming  to  the  wake,  but  when  I  saw  only  one  woman  among  the 
set,  and  she  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  began  to  suspect  that  all  wasn't  right. 
I  accordingly  turned  back  a  bit,  and  walked  near  enough  without  their 
seeing  me  to  hear  the  discoorse,  and  discover  the  whole  business.  In  less 
than  no  time  I  was  back  at  the  wake-house,  so  I  up  and  tould  them  what 
I  saw,  and  off  we  set,  about  forty  of  us,  with  good  cudgels,  scythe-sneds, 
and  flails,  fully  bent  to  bring  her  back  from  them,  come  or  g6  what 
would.  And  troth,  sure  enough,  we  did  it ;  and  I  was  the  roan  myself, 
that  rode  afore  the  mother  on  the  same  horse  that  carried  her  off. 

"  From  this  out,  when  and  wherever  I  got  an  opportunity,  I  whispered 
the  soft  nonsense,  Nancy,  into  poor  Mary's  ear,  until  I  put  my  camedAer  * 
on  her,  and  she  couldn't  live  at  all  without  me.  But  I  was  something 
for  a  woman  to  look  at  then,  any  how,  standing  six  feet  two  in  my 
stocking  soles,  which,  you  know,  made  them  call  me  Shane  Fadhf,  At 
that  time  I  had  a  dacent  farm  of  fourteen  acres  in  Crocknagooran — ^the 
same  that  my  son,  Ned,  has  at  the  present  time ;  and  though,  as  to 
wealth,  by  no  manner  of  manes  fit  to  compare  with  the  Finigans,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  she  might  have  made  a  worse  match.  The  father,  how- 
ever, wasn't  for  me ;  but  the  mother  was  :  so  after  drinking  a  bottle  or 
two  with  the  mother,  Sarah  Traynor,  her  cousin,  and  Mary,  along  with 
Jack  Donnellan  on  my  part,  in  their  own  bam,  unknownst  to  the  father, 
we  agreed  to  make  a  runaway  match  of  it,  and  appointed  my  uncle  Brian 
Slevin's  as  the  house  we'd  go  to.     The  next  Sunday  was  the  day  ap- 

*  Comedher — como  hither — alluding  to  the  bardea  of  an  old  love-charm  which  is  still  used 
by  the  young  of  both  icxes  ou  May-morning.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Irish  word 
'•'  guUho/' 

t  Fadh  is  tall,  or  long. 
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pointed ;  so  I  had  my  uncle's  family  prepared,  and  sent  two  gallons  of 
whiskey,  to  be  there  before  us,  knowing  that  neither  the  Finigans  nor  my 
own  friends  liked  stinginess. 

^^  Well,  well,  after  all,  the  world  is  a  strange  thing — ^it's  myself  hardly 
knows  what  to  make  of  it.  It's  I  that  did  doat  night  and  day  upon  that 
girl ;  and  indeed  there  was  them  that  could  have  seen  me  in  Jimmaiky 
for  her  sake,  for  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  country,  not  to  say  of  the 
parish,  for  a  girl  in  her  station.  For  my  part,  I  could  neither  ate  nor 
sleep,  for  thinking  that  she  was  so  soon  to  be  my  own  married  wife,  and  to 
live  under  my  roof.  And  when  I'd  think  of  it,  how  my  heart  would 
bounce  to  my  throat,  with  downright  joy  and  delight!  The  mother  had 
made  us  promise  not  to  meet  till  Sunday,  for  fraid  of  the  father  becoming 
suspicious :  but,  if  I  was  to  be  shot  for  it,  I  couldn't  hinder  myself  from 
going  every  night  to  the  great  flowering  whitethorn  that  was  behind  their 
garden ;  and  although  she  knew  I  hadn't  promised  to  come,  yet  there  she 
still  was ;  something,  she  said,  tould  her  I  toould  come. 

'^  The  next  Sunday  we  met  at  Althadhawan  wood,  and  I'll  never  forget 
what  I  felt  when  I  was  going  to  the  green  at  St.  Patrick's  Chair,  where 
the  boys  and  girls  meet  on  Sunday  :  but  there  she  was — the  bright  eyes 
dancing  with  joy  in  her  head  to  see  me.  We  spent  the  evening  in  the 
wood,  till  it  was  dusk — I  bating  them  all  leaping,  dancing,  and  throwing 
the  stone  ;  for,  by  my  song,  I  thought  I  had  the  action  of  ten  men  in  me; 
she  looking  on,  and  smiling  like  an  angel,  when  I'd  lave  them  miles 
behind  me.  As  it  grew  dusk,  they  all  went  home,  except  herself  and 
me,  and  a  few  more  who,  maybe,  had  something  of  the  same  kind  on  hands. 

^^  ^  Well,  Mary,'  says  I,  ^  a-cushla-machree,  it's  dark  enough  for  us  to 
go ;  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  be  off.' 

"  The  crathur  looked  into  my  face,  and  got  pale — ^for  she  was  very 
young  then :  '  Shane,'  says  she,  and  she  thrimbled  like  an  aspen  lafe, 
*  I'm  going  to  trust  myself  with  you  for  ever — ^for  ever,  Shane,  avoumeen,' 
— and  her  sweet  voice  broke  into  purty  murmurs  as  she  spoke ;  *  whether 
for  happiness  or  sorrow  God  he  only  knows.  I  can  bear  poverty  and 
distress,  sickness  and  want  with  you,  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  you 
should  ever  forget  to  love  me  as  you  do  now  ;  or  that  your  heart  should 
ever  cool  to  me:  but  I'm  sure,'  says  she,  *  you'll  never  forget  this 
night,  and  the  solemn  promises  you  made  me,  before  God  and  the  blessed 
skies  above  us.' 

^'  We  were  sitting  at  the  time  imder  the  shade  of  a  rowan-tree,  and  I 
had  only  one  answer  to  make — I  pulled  her  to  my  breast,  where  she  laid 
her  head  and  cried  like  a  child,  with  her  cheek  against  mine.  My  own 
eyes  wern't  dry,  although  I  felt  no  sorrow,  but — but — I  never  forgot 
that  night — ^and  I  never  will," 

He  now  paused  a  few  minutes,  being  too  much  affected  to  proceed. 

"  Poor  Shane,"  said  Nancy,  in  a  whisper  to  Andy  Morrow,  "  night  and 
day  he's  thinking  about  that  woman  ;  she 's  now  dead  going  on  a  year, 
and  you  would  think  by  him,  although  he  bears  up  very  well  before  com- 
pany, that  she  died  only  yestherday — ^but  indeed  it's  he  that  was 
always  the  kind-hearted,  affectionate  roan  ;  and  a  better  husband  never 
broke  bread." 
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"  Well,"  said  Shane,  resnming  the  story,  and  clearing  liis  voice,  "  it's 
a  great  consolation  to  me,  now  that  she's  gone,  to  think  that  I  never  broke 
the  promise  I  made  her  that  night ;  for  as  I  tould  you,  except  in  regard  of 
the  duck-egg  a  bitther  word  never  passed  between  us.  I  was  in  a  passion 
then,  for  a  wonder,  and  bent  on  showing  her  that  I  was  a  dangerous  man 
to  provoke ;  so  just  to  give  her  a  spice  of  what  I  could  do,  I  made  Larry 
feel  it — and  may  God  forgive  me  for  raising  my  hand  even  then  to  her. 
But  suro  he  would  be  a  brute  that  would  beat  such  a  woman  except  by 
proxy.  When  it  was  clear  dark  we  set  off,  and  after  crossing  the  country 
for  two  miles,  reached  my  uncle^  where  a  great  many  of  my  friends 
wcro  expecting  us.  As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  door  I  struck  it  two  or 
three  times,  for  that  was  the  sign,  and  my  aunt  came  out,  and  taking 
Mary  in  her  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  with  a  thousand  welcomes,  brought 
us  both  in. 

^^  You  all  know  that  the  best  of  aiting  and  dhrinking  is  provided  when 
a  runaway  couple  is  expected;  and  indeed  there  was  galore*  of  both 
there.  My  uncle  and  all  that  were  within  welcomed  us  again ;  and  many 
a  good  song  and  hearty  jug  of  punch  was  sent  round  that  night.  Tlio 
next  morning  my  uncle  went  to  her  father  s,  and  broke  the  business  to  him 
at  once :  indeed  it  wasn't  very  hard  to  do,  for  I  believe  it  reached  him 
afore  he  saw  my  uncle  at  all ;  so  she  was  brought  home  f  that  day,  and, 
on  the  Thursday  night  after,  I,  my  father,  uncle,  and  several  other  friends, 
went  there,  and  made  the  match.  She  had  sixty  guineas,  that  her  grand- 
father left  her,  thirteen  head  of  cattle,  two  feather,  and  two  chaff  beds, 
with  sheetmg,  quilts,  and  blankets ;  three  pieces  of  bleached  linen,  and  a 
flock  of  geese  of  her  own  rearing— upon  the  whole,  among  ourselves,  it 
wasn't  aisy  to  get  such  a  fortune. 

^'  Well,  the  match  was  made,  and  the  wedding-day  appointed ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  still  to  be  managed,  and  that  was  how  to  get  over  the 
standing  at  mass  on  Sunday,  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  scandal  we  gave 
the  church  by  running  away  with  one  another — ^but  that's  all  stuff,  for 
who  care's  a  pin  about  standing,  when  three  halves  of  the  parish  are 
married  in  the  same  way !  The  only  thing  that  vexed  mo  was,  that  it 
would  keep  back  the  wedding-day.  However,  her  father  and  my  uncle 
went  to  the  priest,  and  spoke  to  him,  trying,  of  coorse,  to  get  us  off  of  it, 
but  he  knew  we  were  fat  geese,  and  was  in  for  giving  us  a  plucking. — 
Hut,  tut ! — he  wouldn^t  hear  of  it  at  all,  not  he ;  for  although  he  would 
ride  fifty  miles  to  sarve  either  of  us,  he  couldn't  brake  the  new  orders 
that  he  had  got  only  a  few  days  before  that  from  the  bishop.  No ;  we 
must  stand  X — for  it  would  be  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  parish ;  and  if 

*  Galore — ^more  than  enough — great  abundance. 

f  One.half,  at  least,  of  the  marriages  in  a  great  portion  of  Ireland  an  effected  in  this 
manner.  They  are  termed  "  runaway  matches,"  and  are  attended  with  no  disgrace.  When 
the  parents  of  the  girl  come  to  understand  that  she  has  '^  gone  off,**  they  bring  her  home  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  the  friends  of  the  parties  then  meet,  and  the  an«ngemcnts  for  the  marriage  are 
made  as  described  in  the  tale. 

X  Matches  made  in  this  manner  are  discountenanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy,  as 
being  liable  to  abuse  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  parties,  by  way  of  punishment,  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  made  to  stand  up  at  mass  for  one  or  three  Sundays  ;  but,  as  Shane  expresses  it, 
the  punishment  i«  so  common  that  it  completely  loses  its  effect.  To  ''stand/'  in  the  sense 
meant  hero  is  this  :  the  priest,  when  Chg  whole  cou^gatieu  are  oa  their  knees,  calls  the  young 
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he  would  let  tu  pass,  how  could  he  punish  the  rest  of  his  flock,  when 
the/d  be  guilty  of  the  same  thing? 

*' '  Well,  well,  your  Reverence,'  says  my  uncle,  winking  at  her  father, 
'  if  that's  the  case  it  can't  be  helped,  any  how — they  must  only  stand,  as 
many  a  dacent  father  and  mother's  child  has  done  before  them,  and  will 
again,  plase  God — your  Reverence  is  right  in  doing  your  duty.' 

"  '  True  for  you,  Brian,'  says  his  Reverence,  *  and  yet,  God  knows, 
there's  no  man  in  the  parish  would  be  sorrier  to  see  such  a  dacent,  comely, 
young  couple  put  upon  a  level  with  all  the  scrubs  of  the  parish ;  and  I 
know.  Jemmy  Finigan,  it  would  go  hard  with  your  young,  bashful 
daughter  to  get  through  with  it,  having  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion staring  on  her.' 

" '  Why,  then,  your  Reverence,  as  to  that/  says  my  uncle,  who  was 
just  as  stiff  as  the  other  was  stout,  '  the  bashfulest  of  them  will  do  more 
nor  that  to  get  a  husband.' 

*'  '  But  you  tell  me,'  says  the  priest,  '  that  the  wedding-day  is  fixed 
upon ;  how  will  you  manage  there  V 

«  t  Why,  put  it  off  for  three  Sundays  longer,  to  be  sure,'  says  the 
uncle. 

*' '  But  you  forget  this,  Brian,'  says  the  priest,  '  that  good  luck  or 
prosperity  never  attends  the  putting  off  of  a  wedding.' 

"  Now  here  you  see  is  where  the  priest  had  them ;  for  they  knew  that 
as  well  as  his  Reverence  himself — so  they  were  in  a  puzzle  again. 

"  '  It's  a  disagreeable  business,'  says  the  priest,  '  but  the  truth  is,  I 
could  get  them  off  with  the  bishop,  only  for  oue  thing — I  owe  him  ^\q 
guineas  of  altar-money,  and  I'm  so  far  back  in  dues  that  I'm  not  able  to  pay 
him.  If  I  could  inclose  this  to  him  in  a  letter,  I  would  get  them  off  at 
once,  although  it  would  be  bringing  myself  into  trouble  with  the  parish 
afterwards ;  but,  at  all  events,'  says  he,  *  I  wouldn't  make  every  one  of 
you  both — so,  to  prove  that  I  wish  to  sarve  you,  I'll  sell  the  best  cow  in 
my  byre,  and  pay  him  myself,  rather  than  their  wedding-day  should  be 
put  off,  poor  things,  or  themselves  brought  to  any  bad  luck — ^the  Lord 
keep  them  from  it !' 

^*  While  he  was  speaking,  he  stamped  his  foot  two  or  three  times  on 
the  flure,  and  the  housekeeper  came  in. — *  Katty,'  says  he,  '  bring  us  in 
a  bottle  of  whiskey ;  at  all  events,  I  can't  let  you  away,'  says  he,  '  with- 
out tasting  something,  and  drinking  luck  to  the  young  folks.^ 

"  '  In  troth,'  says  Jemmy  Finigan,  '  and  begging  your  Reverence's 
pardon,  the  sorra  cow  you'll  sell  this  bout,  any  how,  on  account  of  me  or 
my  childhre,  bekase  I'll  lay  down  on  the  nail  what'll  clear  you  wid  the 
bishop  ;  and  in  the  name  of  goodness,  as  the  day  U  fixed  and  all,  let  the 
crathurs  not  be  disappointed.' 

"  *  Jemmy,'  says  my  uncle,  '  if  you  go  to  that,  you'll  pay  but  your 
share,  for  I  insist  upon  laying  down  one  half,  at  laste.' 

"  At  any  rate  they  came  down  with  the  cash,  and  after  drinking  a 

man  and  woman  by  name,  'wbo  stand  up  and  remain  under  the  gaze  of  the  congregation  xrhiht 
he  rebukes  them  for  the  scandal  they  gave  to  the  church,  after  which  they  kneel  down.  In 
general  it  is  looked  upon  more  as  fun  than  punishment.  Sometimeii  however,  the  wealthier 
classes  compromise  the  matter  with  the  priest,  as  described  above. 
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bottle  between  them,  went  home  in  choice  spirits  entirely  at  their  good 
luck  in  so  aisily  getting  us  off.  When  they  had  left  the  house  a  bit,  the 
priest  sent  after  them — '  Jemmy,'  says  he  to  Finigan,  ^  I  forgot  a  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  is,  to  tell  you  that  I  will  go  and  marry  them  at  your 
own  house,  and  bring  Father  James,  my  curate,  with  me.'  '  Oh,  wurrah, 
no,'  said  both,  *  don't  mention  Ihat^  your  Reverence,  except  you  wish  to 
break  their  hearts,  out  and  out !  why,  that  would  be  a  thousand  times 
worse  nor  making  them  stand  to  do  penance:  doesn't  your  Reverence 
know,  that  if  they  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  running  for  the  boUle^  the  whole 
wedding  wouldn't  be  worth  three  half-pence  V  '  Indeed,  I  forgot  that. 
Jemmy.'  ^  But  sure,'  says  my  uncle,  ^  your  Reverence  and  Father 
James  must  be  at  it,  whether  or  not — ^for  that  we  intended  from  the  first.' 
*  Tell  them,  I'll  run  for  the  bottle  too,'  says  the  priest,  laughing,  *  and 
will  make  some  of  them  look  sharp,  never  fear.^ 

*^  Well,  by  my  song,  so  far  all  was  right ;  and  may  be  it^s  we  that 
wem't  glad — maning  Mary  and  myself — that  there  was  nothing  more  in 
the  way  to  put  off  the  wedding-day.  So,  as  the  bridegroom's  share  of 
the  expense  always  is  to  provide  the  whiskey,  I^m  sure,  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  taking  the  blooming  young  crathur  from  the  great  lot  of 
bachelors  that  were  all  breaking  their  hearts  about  her,  I  couldn't  do  less 
nor  finish  the  thing  dacently ;  knowing,  besides,  the  high  doings  that  the 
Finigans  would  have  of  it — for  they  were  always  looked  upon  as  a  family 
that  never  had  their  heart  in  a  trifle,  when  it  would  come  to  the  push. 
So,  you  see,  I  and  my  brother  Mickey,  my  cousin  Tom,  and  Dom'nick 
Nulty,  went  up  into  the  mountains  to  Tim  Oassid/s  still-house,  where  we 
spent  a  glorious  day,  and  bought  fifteen  gallons  of  stuff,  that  one  drop  of 
it  would  bring  the  tear,  if  possible,  to  a  young  widdy's  eye  that  had  berrid 
a  bad  husband.  Indeed,  this  was  at  my  father's  bidding,  who  wasn't  a 
bit  behindhand  vrith  any  of  them  in  cutting  a  dash.  ^  Shane,'  says  he  to 
me,  *  you  know  the  Finigans  of  odd,  that  they  won't  be  contint  with 
what  would  do  another,  and  that,  except  they  go  beyant  the  thing,  en- 
tirely, they  won't  be  satisfied.  They'll  have  the  whole  countryside  at  the 
wedding,  and  we  must  let  them  see  that  we  have  a  spirit  and  a  faction  of 
oiur  own,'  says  he,  *  that  we  needn't  be  ashamed  of.  They've  got  all 
kinds  of  ateables  in  cart-loads,  and  as  we're  to  get  the  drinkables,  we 
must  see  and  give  as  good  as  the/11  bring.  I  myself,  and  your  mother, 
will  go  round  and  invite  all  we  can  think  of,  and  let  you  and  Mickey  go 
np  the  hills  to  Tim  Oassidy,  and  get  fifteen  gallons  of  whiskey,  for  I  don't 
think  less  will  do  us.' 

'^  This  we  accordingly  complied  with,  as  I  said,  and  surely  better  stuff 
never  went  down  the  red  lane  *  than  the  same  whiskey  ;  for  the  people 
knew  nothing  about  watering  it  then,  at  all  at  all.  The  next  thing  I  did 
was  to  get  a  fine  shop  cloth  coat,  a  pair  of  top-boots,  and  buck-skin 
breeches  fit  for  a  squire ;  along  with  a  new  Caroline  hat  that  would  throw 
off  the  wet  like  a  duck.  Mat  Kaptnagh,  the  schoolmaster  firom  Findra- 
more  bridge,  lent  me  his  watch  for  the  occasion,  after  my  spending  near 
two  days  learning  from  him  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was.     At  last,  some-> 

•  Humorous  periphrasis  for  throat. 
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liow,  I  masthered  that  point  so  well,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least, 
I  could  give  a  dacent  guess  at  the  time  upon  it. 

'^  Well,  at  last  the  day  came.  The  wedding  morning,  or  the  bride's 
part  of  it  *,  as  they  say,  was  beautiful.  It  was  then  the  month  of  July. 
The  evening  before,  my  father  and  my  brother  went  over  to  Jemmy 
Finigan*s,  to  make  the  regulations  for  the  wedding.  We,  that  is  my  party, 
were  to  be  at  the  bride's  house  about  ten  o'clock,  and  we  were  then  to 
proceed,  all  on  horseback,  to  the  priest's,  to  be  married.  We  were  then, 
after  drinking  something  at  Tom  Hanoe's  public-house,  to  come  back  as 
far  as  the  Dumbhill,  where  we  were  to  start  and  run  for  the  bottle.  That 
morning  we  were  all  up  at  the  skriek  of  day.  From  six  o'clock,  my  own 
faction,  friends  and  neighbours,  began  to  come,  all  mounted ;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  there  was  a  whole  regiment  of  them,  some  on  horses,  some  on 
mules,  others  on  raheries  t  and  asses ;  and,  by  my  word,  I  believe  little 
Dick  Snudaghan,  the  taiWs  apprentice,  that  had  a  hand  in  making  my 
wedding-clothes,  was  mounted  upon  a  buck  goat,  with  a  bridle  of  salvages 
tied  to  his  horns.  Anything  at  all,  to  keep  their  feet  from  the  ground ; 
for  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  wedding  that  hadn't  some 
animal  between  them  and  the  earth. 

^<  To  make  a  long  story  short,  so  large  a  bridegroom'^s  party  was  never 
seen  in  that  country  before,  save  and  except  Tim  Lannigan's,  that  I  men- 
tioned just  now.  It  would  make  you  split  your  face  laughing  to  see  the 
figure  they  cut;  some  of  them  had  saddles  and  bridles — others  had 
saddles  and  halthers :  some  had  back-suggawns  of  straw,  with  hay  stir- 
rups to  them,  but  good  bridles ;  others  had  sacks  filled  up  as  like  saddles 
as  they  could  make  them,  girthed  with  hay-ropes  five  or  six  times  tied 
round  the  horse'^s  body.  When  one  or  two  of  the  horses  wouldn't  carry 
double,  except  the  hind  rider  sat  stride  ways,  the  women  had  to  be  put 
foremost,  and  the  men  behind  them.  Some  had  dacent  pillions  enough, 
but  most  of  them  had  none  at  all,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  sit 
where  the  pillion  ought  to  be — and  a  hard  card  they  had  to  play  to  keep 
their  seats  even  when  the  horses  walked  asy,  so  what  must  it  be  when 
they  came  to  a  gallop !  but  that  same  was  nothing  at  all  to  a  trot. 

"  From  the  time  they  began  to  come  that  morning,  you  may  be  sartain 
that  the  glass  was  no  cripple,  any  how — although,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
we  took  care  not  to  go  too  deep.  At  eight  o^clock  wo  sat  down  to  a 
rousing  breakfast,  for  we  thought  it  best  to  eat  a  trifle  at  home,  lest  they 
might  think  that  what  we  were  to  get  at  the  bride*s  breakfast  might  be 
thought  any  novelty.  As  for  my  part,  I  was  in  such  a  state,  that  I 
couldn't  let  a  morsel  cross  my  throat,  nor  did  I  know  what  end  of-  me 
was  uppermost.  After  breakfast  they  all  got  their  cattle,  and  I  my  hat 
and  whip,  and  was  ready  to  mount,  when  my  uncle  whispered  to  me  that 
I  must  kneel  down  and  ax  my  father  and  mother's  blessing,  and  forgive- 
ness for  all  my  disobedience  and  offinces  towards  them — and  also  to 
requist  the  blessing  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.     Well,  in  a  short  time  I 

♦  Tho  morning,  or  early  part  of  the  day,  on  which  an  Irish  conplo  are  married,  up  until 
noon,  is  called  the  bridc^s  part,  \vhich,  if  the  fortunes  of  tho  p»ir  are  to  be  happy,  is  expected  to 
he  fair — rain  or  storm  being  considered  indicative  of  future  calamity. 

f  A  small,  shaggy  pony,  so  called  from  being  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Island  of  that 
name. 
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was  down ;  and  my  goodness !  such  a  hullabaloo  of  crying  as  was  there  in  a 
minute^s  time  !  *  Oh,  Shane  Fadh — Shane  Fadli,  a  cushla  machree !'  says 
my  poor  mother  in  Irish,  *  you're  going  to  break  up  the  ring  about  your 
father's  hearth  and  mine — agoing  to  lave  us,  avoumeen,  for  ever,  and  we  to 
hear  your  light  foot  and  sweet  voice,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  no  more ! 
Oh  !'  says  she,  *  it's  you  that  was  the  good  son  all  out ;  and  the  good 
brother,  too :  kind  and  cheerful  was  your  voice,  and  full  of  love  and 
affection  was  your  heart !  Shane,  avourneen  deelish,  if  ever  I  was  harsh 
to  you,  forgive  your  poor  mother,  that  will  never  see  you  more  on  her 
flure  as  one  of  her  own  family.' 

'*  Even  my  father,  that  wasn't  much  given  to  crying,  couldn't  speak,  but 
went  over  to  a  comer  and  cried  till  the  neighbours  stopped  him.  As  for 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  they  were  all  in  an  uproar ;  and  I  myself,  cried 
like  a  Trojan,  merely  bekase  I  see  them  at  it.  My  father  and  mother 
both  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  their  blessing  ;  and  my  brothers  and  sisters 
did  the  same,  while  you'd  think  all  their  hearts  would  break.  'Come, 
come,'  says  my  uncle,  *  I  '11  have  none  of  this :  what  a  hubbub  you  make, 
and  your  son  going  to  be  well  married — agoing  to  be  joined  to  a  girl  that 
your  betters  would  be  proud  to  get  into  connexion  with.  You  should 
have  more  sense,  Rose  Campbell — you  ought  to  thank  God  that  he  had 
the  luck  to  come  acrass  such  a  colleen  for  a  wife;  that  it's  not  going  to 
his  grave,  instead  of  into  the  arms  of  a  purty  girl — and  what 's  better,  a 
good  girl.  So  quit  your  blubbering.  Rose ;  and  you.  Jack,**  says  he  to 
my  father,  '  that  ought  to  have  more  sense,  stop  this  instant.  Clear  off*, 
every  one  of  you,  out  of  this,  and  let  the  young  boy  go  to  his  horse. — 

Clear  out,  I  say,  or  by  the  powers  I  '11 look  at  them  three  stags  of 

huzzies;  by  the  hand  of  my  body  tliey  're  blubbering  bekase  it 's  not  their 

own  story  this  blessed  day.     Move — bounce ! and  you.  Rose  Oge,  if 

you  're  not  behind  Dudley  Fulton  in  less  than  no  time,  by  the  hole  of  my 
coat,  I  '11  marry  a  wife  myself,  and  then  where  will  the  twenty  guineas  be 
that  I'm  to  lave  you?' 

'*  God  rest  his  soul,  and  yet  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  all  the  while — 
even  in  spite  of  his  joking ! 

"  Any  how,  it's  easy  knowing  that  there  wasn't  sorrow  at  the  bottom  of 
their  grief:  for  they  were  all  now  laughing  at  my  uncle's  jokes,  even 
while  their  eyes  were  red  with  the  tears:  my  mother  herself  couldn't  but 
be  in  a  good  humour,  and  join  her  smile  with  the  rest. 

"My  uncle  now  drove  us  all  out  before  him  ;  not,  however,  till  my 
mother  had  sprinkled  a  drop  of  holy  water  on  each  of  us,  and  given  me 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  a  small  tnste  of  blessed  candle,  to  prevent  us 
from  sudden  death  and  accidents*. — My  father  and  she  didn't  come  with 
us  then,  but  they  went  over  to  the  bride's  while  we  were  all  gone  to  the 
priest's  house.  At  last  wo  set  off  in  great  style  and  spirits — I  well 
mounted  on  a  good  horse  of  my  own,  and  my  brother  on  one  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  Peter  Dannellon,  fully  bent  on  winning  the  bottle.  I 
would  have  borrowed  him  myself,  but  I  thought  it  dacenter  to  ride  my 

*  In  many  parishes  of  Ireluml  a  number  of  small  wux  candles  ore  blessed  by  the  priest 
upon  Ash- Wednesday,  and  theso  aro  constantly  worn  aboat  the  person  until  that  day  twelve 
months,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above. 
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own  horse  manfully,  even  though  he  never  won  a  side  of  mutton  or  a 
saddle,  like  Dannellon''s.  But  the  man  that  was  most  likely  to  come  in 
for  the  bottle  was  little  Billy  Cormick,  the  tailor,  who  rode  a  blood*racer 
that  young  John  Little  had  wickedly  lent  him  for  the  special  purpose;  he 
was  a  tall  bay  animal,  with  long  small  legs,  a  switch  tail,  and  didn^t  know 
how  to  trot.  Maybe  we  didn'*t  cut  a  dash — and  might  have  taken  a  town 
before  us.  Out  we  set  about  nine  o^clock,  and  went  acrass  the  country: 
but  I  '11  not  stop  to  mintion  what  happened  some  of  them,  even  before  we 
got  to  the  bride's  house.  It 's  enough  to  say  here,  that  sometimes  one  in 
crassing  a  stile  or  ditch  would  drop  into  the  skou^h*  ;  sometimes  another 
would  find  himself  head  foremost  on  the  ground ;  a  woman  would  be  cap- 
sized here  in  crassing  a  ridgy  field,  bringing  her  fore-rider  to  the  ground 
along  with  her ;  another  would  be  hanging  like  a  broken  arch,  ready  to 
come  down,  till  some  one  would  ride  up  and  fix  her  on  the  seat.  But  as 
all  this  happened  in  going  over  the  fields,  we  expected  that  when  we  'd 
get  out  on  the  king's  highway  there  would  be  less  danger,  as  we  would 
have  no  ditches  or  drains  to  crass.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
there  was  a  general  shout  of  welcome  from  the  bride's  party,  who  were  on 
the  watch  for  us:  we  couldn'^t  do  less  nor  give  them  back  the  chorus;  but 
we  had  better  have  let  that  alone,  for  some  of  the  yotmg  horses  took  the 
8tad/if,  others  of  them  capered  about ;  the  asses — ^the  sorra  choke  them — 
that  were  along  with^us  should  begin  to  bray,  as  if  it  was  the  king's  birth- 
day— and  a  mule  of  Jack  Irwin's  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand  stock  still. 
This  brought  another  dozen  of  them  to  the  ground ;  so  that,  between  one 
thing  or  another,  we  were  near  half  an  hour  before  we  got  on  the  march 
again.  When  the  blood-horse  that  the  tailor  rode  saw  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  shouting,  he  cocked  his  ears,  and  set  off  with  himself  full  speed; 
but  before  he  had  got  far  he  was  without  a  rider,  and  went  galloping  up 
to  tlie  bride^s  house,  the  bridle  hangin'  about  his  feet. — Bill^,  however, 
having  taken  a  glass  or  two,  wasn't  to  be  cowed ;  so  he  came  up  in  great 
blood,  and  swore  he  would  ride  him  to  America,  sooner  than  let  the  bottle 
be  won  from  the  bridegroom's  party. 

^'  When  we  arrived,  there  was  nothing  but  shaking  hands  and  kissing, 
and  all  kinds  of  skwsthering — men  kissing  men — women  kissing  women 
—-and  after  that  men  and  women  all  through  other.  Another  breakfast 
was  ready  for  us;  and  here  we  all  sat  down ;  myself  and  my  next  relations 
in  the  bride's  house,  and  the  others  in  the  barn  and  garden ;  for  one  house 
wouldn'^t  hold  the  half  of  us.  Eating,  however,  was  all  only  talk :  of 
coorse  we  took  some  of  the  poteen  again,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
set  off  along  the  paved  road  to  the  priest'^s  house,  to  be  tied  as  fast  as  be 
could  make  us,  and  that  was  fast  enough.  Before  we  went  out  to  mount 
our  horses  though,  there  was  just  such  a  hullabaloo  with  the  bride  and 
her  friends  as  there  was  with  myself:  but  my  uncle  soon  put  a  stop  to  it, 
and  in  five  minutes  had  them  breaking  their  hearts  laughing. 

^'  Bless  my  heart,  what  doings !  what  roasting  and  boiling  I — and  what 
tribes  of  beggars  and  shulers,  and  vagabonds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  were 
sunning  themselves  about  the  doors — wishing  us  a  thousand  times  long 

*  Dyke  or  drain.  "f*  Became  restive. 
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life  and  happiness.  There  was  a  fiddler  and  piper :  the  piper  was  to 
stop  in  my  father-in-law's  while  we  were  going  to  he  married,  to  keep 
the  neighhours  that  were  met  there  shaking  their  toes  while  we  were  at 
the  priest's ;  and  the  fiddler  was  to  come  with  ourselves,  in  order,  you 
know,  to  haye  a  dance  at  the  priest's  house,  and  to  play  for  us  coming 
and  going ;  for  there's  nothing  like  a  taste  of  music  when  one 's  on  for 
sport.  As  we  were  setting  o£f,  ould  Mary  M'Quade  from  Kilnahushogue, 
who  was  sent  for  hekase  she  understood  charms,  and  had  the  name  of 
being  lucky,  tuck  myself  aside:  '  Shane  Fadh,'  says  she,  'you  're  a  young 
man  well  to  look  upon;  may  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  so;  and  there 's 
not  a  doubt  but  there 's  them  here  that  wishes  you  ill — that  would  rather 
be  in  your  shoes  this  blessed  day,  with  your  young  colleen  hawn^  that  'ill 
be  your  wife  before  the  sun  sets,  plase  the  heavens.  There's  ould  Fanny 
Barton,  the  wrinkled  thief  of  a  hag,  that  the  Finigans  axed  here  for  the 
sake  of  her  decent  son-in-law,  who  ran  away  with  her  daughter  Betty, 
that  was  the  great  beauty  some  years  ago :  her  breath 's  not  good,  Shane, 
and  many  a  strange  thing 's  said  of  her.  Well,  maybe,  I  know  more  about 
that  nor  I'm  going  to  mintion,  any  how:  more  betoken  that  it's  not  for 
nothing  the  white  hare  haunts  the  shrubbery  behind  her  house.' 

'^  ^But  what  harm  could  she  do  me.  Sonsy  Mary?'  says  I — for  she  was 
called  Sonsy — '  we  have  often  sarved  her  one  way  or  other.' 

^' '  Ax  me  no  questions  about  her,  Shane,'  says  she, '  don't  I  know  what 
she  did  to  Ned  Donnelly,  that  was  to  be  pitied,  if  ever  a  man  was  to  be 
pitied,  for  as  good  as  seven  months  after  his  marriage,  until  I  relieved 
him ;  ^  twas  gone  to  a  thread  he  was,  and  didn't  they  pay  me  decently  for 
my  throuble!' 

"  *  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  do,  Mary?'  says  I,  knowing  very  well 
that  what  she^^  was  thrue  enough,  although  I  didn't  wish  her  to  see 
that  I  was  afeard. 

"  *  Why,'  says  she,  '  you  must  first  exchange  money  with  me,  and  then, 
if  you  do  as  I  bid  you,  you  may  lave  the  rest  to  myself.' 

"  I  then  took  out,  begad,  a  daicent  lot  of  silver — say  a  crown  or  so — 
for  my  blood  was  up,  and  the  money  was  flush — and  gave  it  to  her ;  for 
which  I  got  a  crofnaghAHi'vcn  \  half-penny  in  exchange. 

"  *  Now,'  says  she,  '  Shane,  you  must  keep  this  in  your  company,  and 
for  your  life  and  sowl,  don't  part  with  it  for  nine  days  after  your  mar- 
riage ;  but  there's  more  to  be  done,'  says  she — *  hould  out  your  right  knee;' 
so  with  this  she  unbuttoned  three  buttons  of  my  buck-skins,  and  made 
me  loose  the  knot  of  my  garther  on  the  right  leg.  *  Now,'  says  she,  '  if 
you  keep  them  loose  till  after  the  priest  says  the  words,  and  won't  let 
the  money  I  gave  you  go  out  of  your  company  for  nine  days,  along  with 
something  else  I'll  do  that  you^re  to  know  nothing  about,  there's  no  fear 
of  all  their  pishtkro^es^.'  She  then  pulled  off  her  right  shoe,  and  threw 
it  after  us  for  luck. 

♦  Fair  girl. 

+  So  caFied  from  Cronebane,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  there  is  a  copper  mine. 

X  Cbarmt  of  an  evil  nature.  These  are  ceremonies  used  hy  such  women,  and  believed  to 
be  of  efficacy  by  the  people.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  woman  here  named — and 
truly  named — was  called  in  by  honest  Ned  Donnelly,  who,  I  believe,  is  olive,  and  could  con- 
firm the  truth  of  it.     I  remember  her  well,  as  I  do  the  occasion  on  which  she  wa^  called  in  by 
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^'  We  were  now  all  in  motion  once  more — ^the  bride  riding  behind  my 
man,  and  tlie  bridesmaid  behind  myself— a  fine  bouncing  girl  she  was, 
but  not  to  be  mintioned  in  the  one  year  with  my  own  darlin — ^in  troth,  it 
wouldn't  be  aisy  getting  such  a  couple  as  we  were  the  same  day,  though 
it's  myself  that  says  it.  Mary,  dressed  in  a  black  castor  hat,  like  a  man's, 
a  white  muslin  coat,  with  a  scarlet  silk  handkercher  about  her  neck,  with 
a  silver  buckle  and  a  blue  ribbon,  for  luck,  round  her  waist ;  her  fine  hair 
wadn't  turned  up,  at  all  at  all,  but  hung  down  in  beautiful  curls  on  her 
shoulders ;  her  eyes  you  would  think,  were  all  light ;  her  lips  as  plump 
and  as  ripe  as  cherries — ^and  maybe  it's  m3rself  that  wasn't  to  that  time  of 
day  without  tasting  them,  any  how ;  and  her  teeth,  so  even,  and  as  white 
as  a  burned  bone.  The  day  bate  all  for  beauty  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  from  the  lightness  of  my  own  spirit  it  came,  but,  I  think,  that  such 
a  day  I  never  saw  from  that  to  this ;  indeed,  I  thought  every  thing  was 
dancing  and  smiling  about  me,  and  sartinly  every  one  said,  that  such  a 
couple  liadn't  been  married,  nor  such  a  wedding  seen  in  the  parish  for 
many  a  long  year  before. 

*'  All  the  time,  as  wo  went  along,  we  had  the  music ;  but  then  at  first 
we  were  mightily  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  fiddler.  To  put  him  as  a 
hind  rider  it  would  prevent  him  from  playing,  bekase  how  could  he  keep 
the  fiddle  before  him  and  another  so  close  to  him  ?  To  put  him  foremost 
was  as  bad,  for  he  couldn't  play  and  hould  the  bridle  together ;  so  at  last 
my  uncle  proposed  that  he  should  get  behind  himself,  turn  his  face  to  the 
horse's  tail,  and  saw  away  like  a  Trojan. 

^*  It  might  be  about  four  miles  or  so  to  the  priest's  house,  and,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  we  got  on  gloriously.  One  thing,  however,  became  trouble- 
some ;  you  see  there  was  a  cursed  set  of  ups  and  downs  on  the  road,  and 
as  the  riding  cautrements  were  so  bad  with  a  great  many  of  the  wed- 
diners,  those  that  had  no  saddles,  going  down  steep  places,  would  work 
onward  bit  by  bit,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  till  they'd  be  fairly  on 
the  horse^s  neck,  and  the  women  behind  them  would  be  on  the  animal's 
shoulders ;  and  it  required  nice  managing  to  balance  themselves,  for  they 
might  as  well  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  dale  boord.  Many  of  them  got  tosses 
this  way,  though  it  all  passed  in  good  humour.  But  no  two  among  the 
whole  set  were  more  puzzled  by  this,  than  my  uncle  and  the  fiddler — I 
think  I  see  my  uncle  this  minute  with  his  knees  sticking  into  the  horse's 
shoulders,  and  his  two  hands  upon  his  neck^  keeping  himself  back,  with  a 
cruiht  *  upon  him,  and  the  fiddler  with  his  heels  away,  towards  the  horse's 
tail,  and  he  stretched  back  against  my  uncle,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
bricks  laid  against  one  another,  and  one  of  them  falling.  'Twas  the  same 
thing  going  up  a  hill ;  whoever  was  behind,  would  be  hanging  over  the 
horse's  tail,  with  the  arm  about  the  fore-rider's  neck  or  body,  and  the 

Ned  or  bis  fi-iends.  I  also  remember  tliat  a  neighbour  of  ours,  a  tailor  named  Cormick 
M^Elroy — father,  by  the  way,  to  little  Billy  Cormick,  who  figures  so  conspicuously  at  the 
wedding^alled  her  in  to  cure,  by  the  force  of  charms,  some  cows  he  had  that  were  sick. 

*  The  hump,  which  constitutes  a  round-shouldered  man.  If  the  reader  has  ever  seen 
Hogarth's  Illustrations  of  Hudibras,  and  remembers  the  redoubtable  hero  as  he  sits  on  horse- 
back, he  will  bo  at  no  loss  in  comprehending  what  a  eruiht  means.  Cruiht  is  the  Irish 
for  harp,  and  the  simile  is  taken  from  the  projection  between  the  shoulders  of  the  harper, 
which  was  caused  by  carrying  that  instrument. 
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other  honlding  the  basie  by  the  mane,  to  keep  them  both  from  sliding  off 
backwards.  Many  a  come-down  there  was  among  them—- but  as  I  said, 
it  was  all  in  good  hnmonr ;  and,  accordingly,  as  regularly  as  they  fell, 
they  were  sure  to  get  a  cheer. 

^'  When  we  got  to  the  Priest's  house,  there  was  a  hearty  welcome  for  us 
all.  The  bride  and  I,  with  our  next  kindred  and  friends,  went  into  the 
parlour :  along  with  these,  there  was  a  set  of  young  fellows,  who  had 
been  bachelors  of  the  bride's,  that  got  in  with  an  intention  of  getting  the 
first  kiss  *  and)  in  coorse,  of  bateing  myself  out  of  it.  I  got  a  whisper 
of  this ;  so  by  my  song,  I  was  determined  to  cut  them  all  out  in  that,  as 
well  as  I  did  in  getting  herself;  but  you  know,  I  couldn't  be  angry,  even 
if  they  had  got  the  foreway  of  me  in  it,  bekase  it's  an  ould  custom. — 
While  the  priest  was  going  over  the  business,  I  kept  my  eye  about  me, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  were  seven  or  eight  fellows  all  waiting  to  snap  at 
her.  When  the  ceremony  drew  near  a  close,  I  got  up  on  one  leg,  so  that 
I  could  bounce  to  my  feet  like  lightning,  and  when  it  was  finished,  I  got 
her  in  my  arm,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  and  swinging  her 
behind  the  priest,  gave  her  the  husband's  first  kiss.  The  next  minute 
there  was  a  rush  after  her ;  but,  as  I  had  got  the  first,  it  was  but  fair  that 
they  should  come  in  according  as  they  could,  I  thought,  bekase,  you  know 
it  was  all  in  the  coorse  of  practice ;  but,  hould,  there  were  two  words  to 
be  said  to  that,  for  what  does  Father  Dollard  do,  but  shoves  them  off,  and 
a  fine  stout  shoulder  he  had — shoves  them  off,  like  childre,  and  getting 
his  arms  about  Mary,  gives  her  half  a  dozen  smacks  at  least — oh,  con- 
suming to  the  one  less — that  mine  was  only  a  cracker'^'  to.  The 
rest,  then,  all  kissed  her,  one  after  another,  according  as  they  could  come 
in  to  get  one.  We  then  went  straight  to  his  Reverence's  bam,  which  had 
been  cleared  out  for  us  the  day  before,  by  his  own  directions,  where 
we  danced  for  an  hour  or  two,  his  Reverence  and  his  Curate  along 
with  us. 

'*  When  this  was  over  we  mounted  again,  the  fiddler  taking  his  ould 
situation  behind  my  uncle.  You  know  it  is  usual,  after  getting  the  knot 
tied,  to  go  to  a  public-house  or  shebeen^  to  get  some  refreshment  after  the 
journey ;  so,  accordingly,  we  went  to  little  lame  Larry  Spoone/s — ^grand- 
father to  him  that  was  transported  the  other  day  for  staling  Bob  Beaty  s 
sheep ;  he  was  called  Spooney  himself,  for  his  sheep-stealing,  ever  since 
Paddy  Keenan  made  the  song  upon  him,  ending  with  '  his  house  never 
wants  a  good  ram-horn  spoon;'  so  that  let  people  say  what  they  will, 
these  things  run  in  the  blood — well,  we  went  to  his  shebeen  house,  but 
the  tithe  of  us  couldn't  get  into  it ;  so  we  sot  on  the  green  before  the  door, 
and,  by  my  song,  we  took  |  dacently  with  Am,  any  how ;  and,  only  for 
my  uncle,  it's  odds  but  we  would  have  been  all  fuddled. 

*'  It  was  now  that  I  began  to  notish  a  kind  of  coolness  between  my 

♦  There  is  always  a  struggle  for  this  at  an  Irish  wedding,  where  every  man  is  at  liberty- 
even  the  priest  himself— to  anticipate  the  hridegroom  if  he  can. 

t  Cracker  is  the  small,  hard  cord  which  is  tied  to  a  rustic  whip,  in  order  to  make  it  crack. 
When  a  man  is  considered  to  he  inferior  to  another  in  anything,  the  people  say,  ^  he  wouldn*t 
make  a  cracker  to  hb  whip.** 

J  Drank. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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party  and  the  bride's,  and  for  some  time  I  didni  know  wliat  to  make  of 
it  — I  wasn't  long  so,  however;  for  my  undo,  who  still  had  his  eye  about 
him,  oomes  over  to  me,  and  says,  ^  Kume,  I  donbt  ihere  willbe  bad  work 
amongst  these  people,  particularly  betwixt  the  Dorans  and  the  Flanagans 
— the  truth  is,  that  ihe  old  business  of  the  law-shoot  will  break  out,  and 
except  they^re  kept  from  drink,  take  my  word  for  it,  ihere  will  be  blobd 
spilled.  The  running  for  the  bottle  ¥nll  be  a  good  excuse,'  says  he, 
^80  I  think  we  had  better  move  home  befoire  they  go  too  far  in  the 
drink.' 

*'  Well,  any  way,  there  was  truth  in  this ;  so,  accordingly,  ihe  reckon- 
ing was  ped^  and,  as  this  was  the  thiate  of  the  weddiners  to  <itie  bride  and 
bridegroom,  every  one  of  the  men  clubbed  his  share,  but  neither  I  nor  the 
girls,  anything.  Ha — ^ha — ha!  Am  I  alive  at  all ?  I  never-«-^ar*-ha 
— ^ha —  ! — I  never  laughed  so  much  in  one  day  as  I  did  in  that,  and  I 
can't  help  laughing  at  it  yei  Well,  well  I  when  we  aU  got  on  the  top  of 
our  horses,  and  sich  other  ffigant  cattle  as  we  had--the  crowning  of  a  king 
was  nothing  to  it.  We  were  now  purty  well  I  thank  you,  as  to  liquor ; 
and,  as  the  knot  was  tied,  and  all  safe,  there  was  no  end  to  our  good 
spirits ;  so,  when  we  took  the  road,  the  men  were  in  high  blood,  par- 
ticularly Billy  Cormick,  the  tailor,  who  had  a  paur  of  long  cavalary  spurs 
upon  him,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  in — and  he  not  more  nor  four 
feet  high.  The  women,  too,  were  in  blood,  having  faces  upon  them,  with 
the  hate  of  the  day  and  the  liquor,  as  full  as  trumpeters'. 

"  There  was  now  a  great  jealousy  among  them  that  were  bint  for 
winning  the  bottle;  and  when  one  horseman  would  cross  another,  striving 
to  have  the  whip  hand  of  him  when  they  M  set  off,  why  you  see,  his  horse 
would  get  a  cut  of  the  whip  itself  for  his  pains.  My  uncle  and  I,  how- 
ever, did  all  we  could  to  pacify  them ;  and  their  own  bad  horsemanship, 
and  the  screeching  of  the  women,  prevented  any  strokes  at  that  time. 
Some  of  them  were  ripping  up  ould  sores  against  one  another  as  they  went 
along ;  others,  particularly  the  youngsters,  with  their  sweethearts  behind 
them,  coorting  away  for  the  life  of  them,  and  some  might  be  heard  miles 
off,  singing  and  laughing ;  and  you  may  be  sure  the  fiddler  behind  my 
uncle  wasn't  idle,  no  more  nor  another.  In  this  way  we  dashed  on  glo- 
riously, till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dumb-hill,  where  we  were  to  start  for 
the  bottle.  And  now  you  might  see  the  men  fixing  themselves  on  their 
saddles,  sacks  and  suggans ;  and  the  women  tying  kerchiefs  and  shawls 
about  their  caps  and  bonnets,  to  keep  them  from  flying  off,  and  then 
gripping  their  fore-riders  hard  and  fast  by  the  bosoms.  When  we  got  to 
the  Dumb-hill,  there  were  five  or  six  fellows  that  didn't  come  with  us  to 
the  priest's,  but  met  us  with  cudgels  in  their  hands,  to  prevent  any  of 
them  from  starting  before  the  others,  and  to  show  fair  play. 

"  Well,  when  they  were  all  in  a  lump, — ^horses,  mules,  raheries,  and 
asses — some,  as  I  said,  with  saddles,  some  with  none ;  and  all  just  as  I 
tould  you  before ; — ^the  word  was  given  and  off  they  scoured,  myself 
along  with  the  rest ;  and  divil  be  off  me,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  sight 
but  itself  before  or  since.  Off  they  skelped  through  thick  and  thin,  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  like  a  mist  about  us:  but  it  was  a  mercy  that  the  life  wasn't 
trampled  out  of  some  of  us ,  for  before  we  had  gone  fifty  perches,  the  one 
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third  of  them  wexe  tpralvling  i^top  of  one  snother  oil  the  road*  As  for 
the  women,  they  went  down  right  snd  -  left-^semetimes  hringing  the 
horsemen  with  them;  and  many  of  the  beys. getting  bhiek  eyes  and 
bloody  noses  on  the  stones.  Some  of  them,  being  half  blind  with  the 
motion  and  the  whiskey,  turned  off  the  wrong i Way,. and  galbpped  on, 
thinking  they  had  complete  distaaced.  the  orowd  ;i  and  it  wasn't  nh^l 
they  oooled  a  bit  that  they  foand  ont  their  mistake. 

^^  But  the  best  sport  of  all  was,  when  theyoaine  ix>  the  Lazp  Cornef\ 
just  at  Jack  Gallagher's  jft^A,*  where  the  water  came  out  a  good  way 
acrass  the  road|  being  in  such  a  flight,  liiey  either  forgot  op  didn't  know 
how  to  turn  the  angle  properly,  and  plash  weht  above  thirty  of  them, 
coming  down  right  on  the  top  of  one  another,  aoise  in  the-pooL  By  this 
time  ^ere  was  about  a  dozen  of  the  beet  horsemen  a  good  distance  before 
the  rest,  cutting  (ine  another  up  for  the  bottle:  amoi^  thsse  were  the 
Dorans  and  Fla&agans ;  but  the)r,  yon  see,  wisely  enough,  dropped  their 
women  at  the  beginning,  and  only  rode  single.  I  m^lf  didn't  mind  the 
bottle,  but  kept  clode  to  Mary,  forfmid  that  among  ^ioh  a  divil's  {)ack  of 
half-mad  fellows,  ainytfaing  might  happen  her:  >  At  an;f  tate,  I  was  next 
the  first  batch :  but  where  do  you  think  the  tailor  was  all  this  time? 
Why  away  off  like  lightning,  miles  before  them' — flying  iike  a  swallow: 
and  how  he  k^  his  sate  so  long  has  puzzled  me  from  that  day  to  this ; 
but,  any  how,  truth's  best — there  he  was  topping  the  hill  ever  so  far 
before  ^em.  After  all,  the  unlucky  crathnr  nearly  missed  the  bottle;  for 
when  he  turned' to  the  bride^s  house,  instead  of  pulling -up  as  he  ought  to 
do-^wby,  to  show  his  horsemanship  to  the  <irowd  that  was  out  looking 
at  them,  he  should  begin  to  cut  up  the  horse  right  and  left,  until  he  made 
him  take  the  garden  ditch  in  full  flight,  landing  him  among  the  cabbages. 
About  four  yaird^r  or  five  from  the  spot  where  the  fao«Be  lodged  himself 
was  a  well,  and  a  purty  deep  one,  by  my  word ;  but  not  a  sowl  present 
could  tell  what  become  of  the  tailor,  until  Owen  Smith  chanced  to  look 
into  the  well,  and  Saw  his  long  sptr^  just  above  the  water;  so  he 'was 
pulled  up  in  a  purty  pickle,  not  worth  the  washing;  bat  What  did  he 
care  ?  although  hd  had  a  small  body,  the  sorra  one  of  him  but  had  a  sowl 
big  enough  for  €k>lias  or  Sampsom  the  Great. 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  his  eyes  clear,  right  or  wrong,  he  insisted  on  get- 
ting the  bottle :  but  he  was  late,  poor  foUow,  for  before  he  got  out  of  the 
garden,  two  of  them  comes  up— Paddy  Doran  and  Peter  Flanagan,  cuttbg 
one  another  to  pieces,  and  not  the  length  of  your  nail  between  them. 
Well,  1^11,  that  was  a  terrible  day,  sure  enough,  in  the  twinkling  of  ani 
eye  they  were  both  off  the  horses,  the  blood  streaming  from  their  bare 
heads,  struggling  to  take  the  bottle  from  my  father,  who  didn't  know 
which  of  them  to  give  it  to.  Be  knew  if  he'd  hand  it  to  one,  tlie  other 
would  take  offince,  and  then  he  was  in  a  great  puzzle,  striving  to  raison 
with  them ;  but  long  Paddy  Doran  caught  it  While  he  was  spaking  to 
Flanagan,  and  the  next  instant  Flanagan  measured  him  with  a  heavy 
loaded  whip,  and  left  him  stretched  upon  the  stones. — And  now  the  work 

*  Flush  is  a  pool  of  "Wftter  that  spraads  nearly  aoross  a  road*  It  la  usually  fed  by  a  small 
monntain  strpam^  apd  ip  consequence  of  rising  apd  falling  rapidly,  it  is  called  **  Flush." 
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began :  for  by  this  time  the  friends  of  both  parties  came  up  and  joined 
them.  Such  knocking  down,  such  roaring  among  the  men,  and  screeching 
and  clapping  of  hands  and  wiping  of.  heads  among  the  women,  when  a 
brother,  or  a  son,  or  a  husband  would  get  his  gruel !  Indeed,  out  of  a  fair, 
I  never  saw  any  thing  to  come  up  to  it.  But  during  all  this  work,  the 
busiest  man  among  the  whole  set  was  the  tailor,  and  what  was  worst  of 
all  for  the  poor  crathur,  he  should  single  himself  out  against  both  parties, 
bekase  you  see  he  thought  they  were  cutting  him  out  of  his  right  to  the 
bottle. 

^'  They  had  now  broken  up  the  garden  gate  for  weapons,  all  except  one 
of  the  posts,  and  fought  into  the  garden;  when  nothing  should  sarve  Billy, 
but  to  take  up  the  large  heayy  post,  as  if  he  could  destroy  the  whole  fac- 
tion on  each  side.  Accordingly  he  came  up  to  big  Matthew  Flanagan, 
and  was  rising  it  just  as  if  he'd  fell  him,  when  Matt,  catching  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  waistband  of  the  breeches,  went  over  very 
quietly,  and  dropped  him  a  second  time,  heels  up,  into  the  well ;  where 
he  might  have  been  yet,  only  for  my  mother-in-law,  who  dragged  him  out 
with  a  great  deal  to  do :  for  the  well  was  too  narrow  to  give  him  room 
to  turn. 

"  As  for  myself  and  all  my  friends,  as  it  happened  to  be  my  own  wed- 
ding, and  at  our  own  place,  we  couldn't  take  part  with  either  of  them ; 
but  we  endeavoured  all  in  our  power  to  red*  them,  and  a  tough  task  we 
had  of  it,  until  we  saw  a  pair  of  whips  going  hard  and  fast  among  them, 
belonging  to  Father  Corrigan  and  Father  James,  his  curate.  Well,  its 
wonderful  how  soon  a  priest  can  clear  up  a  quarrel !  In  five  minutes 
there  wasn't  a  hand  up— instead  of  that  they  were  ready  to  run  into 
mice-holes  :— 

'^  ^  What,  you  murderers,'  says  his  Reverence,  ^  are  you  bint  to  have 
each  other's  blood  upon  your  heads ;  ye  vile  infidels,  ye  cursed  unchristian 
Anthemtarians?f  are  ye  going  to  get  yourself  hanged  like  sheep-stalers? 
down  with  your  sticks,  I  command  you :  do  you  know — will  ye  give 
yourselves  time  to  see  who's  spaking  to  you — ^you  bloodthirsty  set  of 
Episcopalians  ?  I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  stop  this  instant,  if  you  don't  wish  me,' 
says  he,  ^  to  turn  you  into  stocks  and  stones  where  you  stand,  and  make 
world's  wonders  of  you  as  long  as  you  live. — Doran,  if  yon  rise  your  hand 
more.  Til  strike  it  dead  on  your  body,  and  to  your  mouth  you'll  never 
carry  it  while  you  have  breath  in  your  carcass,'  says  he.— ^  Clear  o£f,  you 
Flanagans,  you  butchers  you—- or  by  St.  Domniok  I'll  turn  the  heads 
round  upon  your  bodies,  in  the  twinlding  of  an  eye,  so  that  you'll  not  be 
able  to  look  a  quiet  Christian  in  the  face  again.  Pretty  respect  you  have 
for  the  decent  couple  at  whose  house  you  have  kicked  up  such  a  hubbub. 
Is  this  the  way  people  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  dinners  on  your  accounts, 
you  fungaleering  thieves ! ' 

«( c  Why  then,  plase  your  Reverence,  by  the — hem— I  say  Father  Cor- 
rigan, it  wasn't  my  fault,  but  that  villain  Flanagan's,  for  he  knows  I  fairly 

*  Separate,  or  pacify, 
t  AntitrinJtariant ;  the  peaitiitry  are  often  extremely  fond  of  hard  and  long  words,  which 
they  call  tall  EnglUh, 
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won  the  bottle — and  would  have  distanced  him,  only  that  when  I  was  far 
before  him,  the  vagabone,  he  gallopped  across  me  on  the  way,  thinking  to 
thrip  up  the  horse/ 

«' '  You  l3ring  scoundrel,'  says  the  priest, '  how  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsity,' 
says  he,  'to  my  face?  how  could  he  gallop  acrass  you  if  you  were  far 
before  him?  Not  a  word  more,  or  I'll  leaye  you  without  a  mouth  to  your 
face,  which  will  be  a  double  share  of  proyision  and  bacon  saved  any  way. 
And  Flanagan,  you  were  as  much  to  blame  as  he,  and  must  be  chastised 
for  your  raggamuffianly  conduct,^  says  he, '  and  so  must  you  both,  and  all 
your  party,  particularly  you  and  he,  as  the  ringleaders.  Bight  well  I 
know  it's  the  grudge  upon  the  lawsuit  you  bad,  and  not  the  bottle,  that 
occasioned  it :  but  by  St.  Peter,  to  Loughderg  both  of  you  must  tramp  for 
this.' 

"  '  Ay,  and  by  St.  Pether,  they  both  desarve  it  as  well  as  a  thief  does 
the  gallows,'  said  a  little  blustering  voice  belonging  to  the  tailor,  who  came 
forward  in  a  terrible  passion,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  drowned 
rat.  '  Ho,  by  St.  Pether,  they  do,  the  vagabones ;  for  it  was  myself  that 
won  the  bottle,  your  Reverence ;  and  by  this  and  by  that,'  says  he,  ^  the 
bottle  I'll  have,  or  some  of  their  crowns  will  crack  for  it :  blood  or  whiskey 
I'll  have,  your  Reverence,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  assist  me.' 

**  *  Why,  Billy,  are  you  here  V  says  Father  Corrigan,  smiling  down 
upon  the  figure  the  little  fellow  cut,  with  his  long  spurs  and  his  big  whip ; 
'  what  in  the  world  tempted  you  to  get  on  horseback,  Billy  ?^ 

^'  *■  By  the  powers,  I  was  miles  before  them,'  says  Billy ;  '  and  after 
this  day,  your  Reverence,  let  no  man  say  that  I  couldn't  ride  a  steeple- 
chase across  Crocknagooran.' 

"  *  "Why,  BiUy,  how  did  you  stick  on  at  all,  at  all  V  says  his  Reve- 
rence. 

^'  '  How  do  I  know  how  I  stuck  on  ?'  says  Billy, '  nor  whether  I  stuck 
on  at  all  or  not ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  was  on  horseback  leaving  the 
Dumb-hill,  and  that  I  found  them  pulling  me  by  the  heels  out  of  the  well 
in  the  comer  of  the  garden — and  that,  your  Reverence,  when  the  first  was 
only  topping  the  hill  there  below,  as  Lanty  Magowran  tells  me,  who  was 
looking  on.' 

"  *  WeU,  Billy,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  *  you  must  get  the  bottle ;  and 
as  for  you  Dorans  and  Flanagans,  I'll  make  examples  of  you  for  this  day's 
work — ^that  you  may  reckon  on.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  and, 
what's  more,  a  disgrace  to  your  priest.  How  can  luck  or  grace  attind 
the  marriage  of  any  young  couple  that  there's  such  work  at  ?  Before 
you  leave  this,  you  must  ill  shake  hands,  and  promise  never  to  quarrel 
with  each  other  while  grass  grows  or  water  run^ ;  and  if  you  don't,  by 
the  blessed  St.  Domnick,  I'll  exkimnicaie*  ye  both,  and  all  belonging  to 
you  into  the  bargain ;  so  that  ye'll  be  the  pitiful  examples  and  shows  to 
all  that  look  upon  you.' 

<«  *  Well,  well,  your  Reverence,'  says  my  father-in-law,  *  let  all  by- 
gones be  by-gones ;  and  please  God,  they  will,  before  they  go,  be  better 
friends  than  ever  they  were.     Go  now  and  clane  yourselves,  take  the  blood 

*  Excommanicate.    It  it  generally  pronounced  as  above  by  tbe  people. 
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firom  about  yoar  ftoes,  for  the  diimer^s  ready  an  hour  agone ;  but  if  j^^oa 
all  rieapect  the  place  you're  in,  you'll  show  it,  in  regard  of  the  young 
crathurs  that's  going,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  face  the  world  together,  and 
of  coorse  wishes  that  this  day  at  laste  should  pass  in  pace  and  quietness : 
little  did  I  think  there  was  any  friend  or  neighbour  hoe  that  would  make 
flo  little  of  the  place  or  people,  as  was  done  for  notbing  at  all,  in  the  face 
of  the  country.' 

^'  ^  God  he  sees,**  says  my  mother-in-law,  '  that  there's,  them  here  this 
day  we  didn't  desanre  this  firom,  to  rise-soch  a  norration,  as  if  the  house 
was  a  shebeen  or  a  publio-honte  I  It's  myself  didifi  think  either  me  or 
my  poor  oooUeen  here,  not  to  mention  the  daoent  people  she's  joined  to, 
would  be  made  so  little  o(^  as  to  have  our  place  turned  into  a  play-acthur 
— for  a  play-acthur  couldn't  be  worse/ 

^'  ^Well,'  says  my  unde^  *  there's  no  help  for  spilt  milk,  I  tell  you, 
nor  for  spilt  blood  .either:  tare-an-ovnty,  sure  we're  aU  Irishmen, 
relations,  and  Catholics  through  other,  and  we  oughtn't  to  be  this 
way*  Come  away  to  the  dinner— 4)y  the  powers,  we'll  dack  the  first 
man  that  says  a  loud  word  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  •  Come,  Father 
Corrigan,  and  oarve  the  goose,  or  the  geese,  for  us — for,  by  my  sannies, 
I  bleeve  there's  a  baker's  dozen  of  them ;  but  we're  plenty  of  LaUn  for 
them,  and  your  Reyerenoe  and  Father  James  here  understands  that 
langidge,  any  how<— lamed  enough  there,  I  think,  gintlemen.' 

^' '  That's  right,  Brian,'  shouts  the  tailor— -^  that's  right ;  there  must  be 
no  fighting :  by  the  powers,  the  first  man  attempts  it,  Til  brain  him — 
fell  him  to  the  earth  like  an  ox^  if  all  belonging  to  him  was  in  my  way/ 

"  This  threat  from  the  tailor  went  farther,  I  think,  in  putting  them 
into  good  humour  nor  eren  what  the  priest  said.  They  then  washed  and 
claned  themselves,  and  accordingly  went  to  their  dinners. — Billy  himself 
marched  with  his  terrible  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  long  cavalary  spurs 
sticking  near  ten  inches  behind  him,  draggled  to  the  tail  like  a  bantling 
cock  after  a  shower.  But,  maybe,  there  was  more  draggled  tails  and 
bloody  noses  nor  poor  Billy's,  or  even  n6r  was  occasioned  by  the  fight ; 
for  after  Father  XJorrigsn  had  come,  seTend  of  them  dodged  up,  some 
with  broken  shins  and  heads  and  wet  clothes,  that  theyM  got  on  the  way 
by  the  mischances  of  the  race,  particularly  at  the  Flu$h.  But  I  don^t 
know  how  it  was$  somehow  the  people  in  them  days  didn't  value  these 
things  a  straw.  They  were  far  hardier  then  nor  they  are  now,  and  never 
went  to  law  at  all  at*idl.  Why,  I've  often  known  skvdls  to  be  broken,  and 
the  people  to  die  afterwards,  and  there  would  be  nothing  more  about  it, 
exc^  to  brake  another  skiiH  op  two  for  it ;  but  neither  cratcner'e  quettj 
nor  judge,  nor  jury,  was  ever  troubled  at  all  about  it.  And  so  sign's  on 
it,  people  were  then  innocent,  and  not  up  to  law  and  counsellors  as  they 
are  now.  If  a  person  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  fight  at  a  fkir  or  market, 
why  he  had  only  to  appear  after  his  death  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  get  a 
nuD'ber  of  masses  offered  up  for  his  sowl,  and  all  was  right ;  but  now 
the  times  are  dane  altered,  and. there's  nothing  but  hanging  and  trans- 
porting for  such  things;  although  that  won't  bring  the  people  to  life 
again/' 

'^  I  suppose,''  said  Andy  Morrow,  *^you  had  a  fimious  dinner,  Shane?" 
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'<  Tid  you  ih&t  may  say  that,  Mr.  Honrow,"  replied  Shane:  <^bnt  Ae 
house,  yott  see,  wasn't  able  to  hould  one  half  of  ns;  so  there  was  a  dozen  or 
two  tables  borrowed  from  the  neighbours,  and  laid  one  alter  another  in  two 
lows,  on  the  green,  beside  the  river  that  ran  along  the  garden-hedge,  side 
by  side.  At  one  end  Father  Goirigan  sat,  with  Mary  and  myself,  and 
Father  James  at  the  other.  There  were  tkree  five-gallon  kegs  of  whiskey, 
and  I  ordered  my  brother  to  take  charge  of  them ;  and  there  he  sat  beside 
them,  and  filled  the  bottles  as  they  were  wanted — bekase,  if  he  had  left  that 
job  to  strangers,  many  a  spalpeen  there  would  make  away  witii  lots  of  it. 
Mavrone,  such  a  sight  as  the  dinner  was  I  I  didn't  lay  my  eye  on  the 
fellow  of  it  since,  sure  enough,  and  Tm  now  an  ould  man,  though  I  was 
then  a  young  one.  Why  there  was  a  pudding  boiled  in  the  end  of  a 
sack ;  and  troth  it  was  a  thumper,  only  for  the  straws — ^for  you  see,  when 
they  were  making  it,  they  had  to  draw  long  Btraws  acrass  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  fiUling  asunder — a  fine  plan  if  is,  too.  Jack  M'Kenna,  the 
carpenther,  carved  it  with  a  hand-saw,  and  if  he  didn't  curse  the  same 
straws,  Fm  not  here.  ^Draw  them  out,  Jack,'  said  Father  Coirigan — 
^  draw  them  out. — It'^s  asy  known.  Jack,  you  never  ate  a  polite  dinner, 
yon  poor  awkward  spalpe^,  or  youM  have  pulled  out  the  straws  the  first 
thing  you  did,  man  alive.' 

*'^  Such  lashins  of  corned  bee^  and  rounds  of  beef,  and  legs  of  mutton, 
and  bacon — ^turkeys  and  geese,  and  barn-door  fowls,  young  and  fat. 
They  may  talk  as  they  will,  but  commend  me  to  a  piece  of  good  ould 
bacon,  ate  with  crock  butther,  and  phaties,  and  cabbage.  Sure  enough, 
they  leathered  away  at  ever3rthing,  but  this  and  the  pudding  were  the 
&vourit6B.  Father  Corrigan  gave  up  the  carving  in  less  than  no  time, 
for  it  would  take  him  half  a  day  to  sorve  them  all,  and  he  wanted  to 
provide  for  number  one.  After  helping  himself,  he  set  my  uncle  to  it, 
and  maybe  he  didn't  slash  away  right  and  left.  There  was  half-a-dozen 
gorsoone  carrying  about  the  beer  in  cans,  with  froth  upon  it  like  barm — 
but  that  was'beer  in  aimest,  Nancy— -I'll  say  no  more. 

**  When  the  dinner  was  over,  you  would  think  there  was  as  much  left 
as  no^ld  saurve  a  regiment;  fuid  sure  enough,  a  right  hungry  ragged 
regiment  was  there  to  take  care  of  it — though,  to  tell  the  truth,  &ere 
was  as  much  taken  into  Finigan's  as  would  be  sure  to  give  us  all  a 
rousing  supper.  Why,  there  was  such  a  troop  of  beggars — ^men,  women, 
and  childher,  sitting  over  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ditch,  as  would  make 
short  work  of  the  whole  dinner,  had  they  got  it.  Along  with  Father 
Corrigan  and  me,  was  my  &ther:  and  mother,  and  Mary's  parents ;  my 
nnele,  cousins,  and  neai^est  relations  on  both  sides.  Oh,  it's  Father  Cor- 
rigan,  God  rest  his  sowl,  he's  noto  in  glory,  and  so  he  was  thm^  also-— 
how  he  did  crow  and  laugh !  '  Well,  Matthew  Finigan,'  says  he,  *  I 
can^t  say  but  I'm  happy  that  your  Colleen  Bawn*  here  has  lit  upon  a 
husband  that's  no  discredit  to  the  family-*^nd  it  is  herself  didn't  drive 
her  pigs  to  a  bad  market,'  says  he.  *  WTiy,  in  troth,  Father  avoumeen,' 
says  my  mother-in-law,  ^  they'd  be  hard  to  plase  that  couldn't  be  satisfied 
with  them  she  got ;  not  saying  but  she  had  her  pick  and  choice  of  many 
a  good  ofier,  and  might  have  got  richer  matches;    but  Shane  Fadh 

'""  ''  •  Fair  girl. 
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M'Cawell,  although  you're  sitting  there  heeide  my  daughter,  I'm  prouder 
to  see  you  on  my  own  flure,  the  husband  of  my  child,  nor  if  she'd  got  a 
man  with  four  times  your  substance/ 

^'  ^  Never  heed  the  girls  for  knowing  where  to  choose/  says  his  Rever- 
ence, slily  enough :  ^  but^  upon  my  word,  only  she  gave  us  all  the  slip, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  another  husband  than  Shane  in  my  eye  for  her, 
and  that  was  my  own  newy,  Father  James's  brother  here.' 

'^  *•  And  I'd  be  proud  of  the  connexion,'  says  my  father-in-law,  ^  but 
you  see,  these  girls  won't  look  much  to  what  you  or  I'll  say,  in  choosing 
a  husband  for  themselves.  How-and-iver,  not  making  little  of  your 
nevvy,  Father  Michael,  I  say  he's  not  to  be  compared  with  that  same 
boucbal  sitting  beside  Mary  there.' 

"  *  No,  nor  by  the  powdhers-o'-war,  never  will,'  says  Billy  Cormick 
the  tailor,  who  had  come  over  and  slipped  in  on  the  other  side  betune 
Father  Corrigan  and  the  bride— ^  by  the  powdhers-o'-war,  he'll  never  be 
fit  to  be  compared  with  me,  I  tell  you,  till  yesterday  comes  back  again.' 

"  '  Why,  Billy,'  says  the  priest,  'you're  every  place.'  *  But  where  I 
ought  to  be !'  says  Billy ;  ^  and  that's  hard  and  fast  tackled  to  Mary 
Bane,  the  bride  here,  instead  of  that  steeple  of  a  fellow,  she  has  got,'  says 
the  little  cock. 

"  *  Billy,  I  thought  you  were  married,'  said  Father  Corrigan. 

^' '  Not  I,  your  Reverence,'  says  Billy ;  ^  but  I'll  soon  do  something. 
Father  Michael — I  have  been  threatening  this  long  time,  but  I'll  do  it 
at  last.' 

'* '  He's  not  exactly  married.  Sir,'  says  my  uncle,  ^  but  there's  a  colleen 
present  (looking  at  the  bride's  maid)  that  will  soon  have  his  name 
upon  her.' 

"  'Very  good,  Billy,'  says  the  priest,  *  I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  rous- 
ing wedding— equal,  at  least,  to  Shane  Fadh's.' 

"  '  Why  then,  your  Reverence,  except  I  get  sich  a  darling  as  Molly 
Bane,  here — and  by  this  and  by  that,  it's  you  that  it  the  darling,  Molly 
asthor&— what  come  over  me,  at  all  at  all,  that  I  didn't  think  of  you,' 
says  the  little  man,  drawing  close  to  her,  and  poor  Mary  smiling  good- 
naturedly  at  his  spirit. 

" '  Well,  and  what  if  you  did  get  such  a  darling  as  Molly  Bane,  there  ?' 
says  his  Reverence. 

"  '  Why,  except  I  get  the  likes  of  her  for  a  wife — ^upon  second  thoughts, 
I  don't  like  marriage,  any  way,'  said  Billy,  winking  against  the  priest — 
'  I'll  lade  such  a  life  as  your  Reverence ;  and,  by  the  powdhers,  it's  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  I  wasn't  made  into  a  priest,  instead  of  a  tailor.  For, 
you  see,  if  I  had,'  says  he,  giving  a  verse  of  an  old  song — 

*  For,  you  see,  if  I  had, 
I  It'B  Pd  be  the  lad. 
That  would  ahow  all  my  people  aaeh  larniog ; 
And  when  they*d  go  wrong. 
Why,  instead  of  a  song, 
I'd  gi^e  them  a  lump  of  a  lannin.' 

"'Billy/  says  my  fathewn-law,  '  why  don't  you  make  a  hearty  din- 
ner, man  alive?  go  back  to  your  sate  and  finish  your  male — you're  aiting 
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nothing  to  signify.'  ^ He !'  says  Billy — 'why,  I'd  soom  to  ate  a  hearty 
dinner ;  and,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Matt  Finigan,  that  it  wasn't  for  the 
sake  of  your  dinner  I  came  here,  hut  in  regard  to  your  £unily,  andhekase 
I  wished  him  well  that's  sitting  beside  your  daughter :  and  it  ill  becomes 
your  father^s  son  to  cast  up  your  dinner  in  my  face,  or  any  one  of  my 
family ;  but  a  blessed  minute  longer  I'll  not  stay  among  you.  Give  me 
your  hand,  Shane  Fadh,  and  you,  Mary — may  goodness  grant  you  pace 
and  happiness  every  night  and  day  you  both  rise  out  of  your  beds.  I 
made  that  coat  your  husband  has  on  his  back  beside  you— and  a  betther 
fit  was  never  made ;  but  I  didn't  think  it  would  come  to  my  turn  to  have 
my  dinner  cast  up  this  a- way,  as  if  I  was  aiting  it  for  charity.' 

"  '  Hut,  Billy,'  says  I,  '  sure  it  was  all  out  of  kindness ;  he  didn't 
mane  to  offind  you.' 

'' '  It's  no  matter,'  says  Billy,  beginnbg  to  cry, '  he  did  offend  me ;  and 
it^s  low  days  with  me  to  bear  an  affront  from  him,  or  the  likes  of  him  ; 
but  by  the  powdhers-o'-war,'  says  he,  getting  into  a  great  rage, '  I  won't 
bear  it, — only  as  you'^re  an  old  man  yourself,  I'll  not  rise  my  hand  to  you; 
but,  let  any  man  now  that  has  the  heart  to  take  up  your  quarrel,  come 
out  and  stand  before  me  on  the  sod  here.' 

-  "  Well,  by  this  time,  you'd  tie  all  that  were  present  with  three  straws, 
to  see  Billy  stripping  himself,  and  his  two  wrists  not  thicker  than  drum- 
sticks. While  the  tailor  was  raging,  for  he  was  pretty  well  up  with 
what  he  had  taken,  another  person  made  his  appearance  at  the  &r  end  of 
the  horeen*  that  led  to  the  green  where  we  sot.  He  was  moimted  upon 
the  top  of  a  sack  that  was  upon  the  top.  of  a  sober  looking  baste  enough, 
God  knows ;  he  jogging  along  at  his  ase,  his  legs  dangling  down  from  the 
sack  on  each  side,  and  the  long  skirts  of  his  coat  hanging  down  behind 
him.  Billy  was  now  getting  pacified,  bekase  they  gave  way  to  him  a 
little ;  so  the  fun  went  round,  and  they  sang,  roared,  danced,  and  coorted, 
right  and  left. 

'^  When  the  stranger  came  as  far  as  the  skirt  of  the  green,  he  turned 
the  horse  over  quite  nathural  to  the  wedding ;  and,  sure  enough,  when  he 
jogged  up,  it  was  Friar  Rooney  himself  with  a  sack  of  oats,  for  he  had 
been  qu£»tin\.  Well,  sure  the  ould  people  couldn't  do  less  nor  all  go 
over  to  put  the  faiUaki  on  him.  '  Why,  then,'  says  my  father  and 
mother-in-law,  '  'tis  yourself.  Friar  Rooney,  that's  as  welcome  as  the 
flowers  of  May;  and  see  who's  here  before  you-^Father  Corrigan,  and 
Father  Dollard.' 

'^ '  Thank  you,  thank  yon,  Molshy— thank  you,  Matthew^troth,  I 
know  that  'tis  I  am  welcome.' 

'' '  Ay,  and  you're  welcome  again.  Father  Rooney,'  said  my  father, 
going  down  and  shaking  hands  vrith  him,  '  and  Fm  proud  to  see  you 
here.  Sit  down,  your  Reverence — here's  everything  that's  good,  and 
plinty  of  it,  and  if  you  don't  make  much  of  yourself,  never  say  an  ill 
fellow  dealt  with  you.' 

*  A  siimII  pathway,  or  briflle  road  leading  to  a  farm-houte. 
t  Qaestin— When  an  Irisb  priest  or  friar  collects  com  or  money  from  the  people  in  a 
gratoitoue  manner,  the  actie  called  '*  quettin.** 

X  Welcome. 
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^Thd  firiar^etood  while  my  fttiier  was  speaking,  vriith  a  pleasant,  oon- 
iented  feoe  upon  hitAy  only  a  little  rogaish'aiid  'droll. 

^'  ^Hah  1  Shane  Fadh/  says  he,  smiling  diily  at  me,  *  you  did  them 
«11, 1  see.  You  have  het  there,  the  flower  of  the  parish,  blooming  lieside 
you ;  but  I  knew  as  much  six  months  ago,  erer  since  I  saw  you  bid  her 
good  night  at  the  hawthorn.  Who  looked  back  so  often,  Mary,  eh  ? 
Ay,  langh  and  bhish--Hlo — ^throth,  'twas  I  that  caught  you,  but  you 
didn't  see  me,  though.  Well,  a  colleen,  and  if  you  did,  too,  you  needn't 
be  ashamed  of  your  bargain,  any  how.  You  see,  the  way  I  came  to 
persave  yez  that  evening  was  this — but  I'll  tell  it,  by  and  bye.  In  the 
mane  time,'  says  he,  sitting'  down  and  attadcing  a  fine  piece  of  corn-beef 
and  greens,  ^  FU  take  care  of  a  certain-  acquaintance  of  mme,'  says  he. 
*  How  are  you,  reverend  gintlemen  of  the  Seculariiy.  You'll  permit  a 
poor  friar  to  sit  and  ate  his  dinner,  in  your  presence,  I  humbly  hope.' 
:  ^  *  Frank,'  says  Fathof  Oorrigan,  *  lay  your  hand  upon  your  conscience, 
or  upon  your  stomach,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  tell  us  honestly,  how 
tnany  dinners  you  eat  on  your  travels  among  my  parishioners  this  day.' 

*^  ^  As  I  ^m  a  sinner,  Michael,  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  called  a  dmner 
I  eat  this  day ; — Shane  Fadh — ^Mary,  both  your  healths,  and  God  grant 
you  all  kinds  of  luck  and  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter !  All  your 
healths  in  gineral !  gintlemen  8ecitlar$  ! ' 

^  '  Thank  you,  l^ank,'  said  Father  Corrigan ;  *  how  did  you  speed 
to-day?' 

"*B[ow  can  any  man  speed,  that  comes  after  you?'  says  the  Friar; 
^  I'm  after  travelling  the  half  of  the  parish  for  that  poor  bag  of  oats  that 
you  see  standing  against  the  ditch.' 

*^ '  In  other  wc^,  Frank,'  says  the  Priest,  ^  you  took  AUhadhaican 
in  your  way,  and  in  about  half-a-dozen  houses  filled  your  sack,  and  then 
turned  your  horse's  head  towards  the  good  cheer,  by  way  of  acddent  only.' 

*'  *  And  was  it  by  way  of  accident,  Mr.  Secular^  that  I  got  you  and 
that  illoquent  young  gintleman,  your  curate,  here  before  me  ?  Do  you 
feel  that,  man  of  the  world  ?  Father  James,  your  health,  though — 
you're  a  good  3roung  man  as  far  as  saying  nothing  goes ;  but  it's  better  to 
sit  still  than  rise  up  and  fall,  so  I  commend  you  for  your  dUcrcOion^'  says 
he ;  '*  but  I'm  afeu^  your  master  there  won't  make  you  much  fitter  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  any  how/ 

•'  'I  believe,  Father  Corrigan,'  says  my  uncle,  who  loved  to  see  the 
priest  and  the  fiiar  at  it,  Hhat  you've  met  vriith  your  match — I  think 
Father  Robney's  able  for  you.** 

"  *  Oh,  sure,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  *  he  was  joker  to  the  college  of  the 
S(nrAon99  *  in  Paris ;  he  got  as  much  education  as  enabled  him  to  say  mass 
in  Latin,  and  to  beg  oats  in  English,  for  his  jokes.' 

**  *  Troth,  and,'  says  the  friar,  *  if  you  were  to  get  your  laming  on  the 
same  terms,  you'd  be  guilty  of  very  little  knowledge ;  why,  Michael,  I 
never  knew  you  to  attempt  a  joke  but  once,  and  I  was  near  shedding 
tears,  there  was  something  so  very  sozrowful  in  it,' 

*'Thia  brought  the  laogh  against  the  priest — '  Your  health,  Molshy,' 

*  Sorbonne. 
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nya  he,  winking  at  my  mother-in-law,  and  then  giving  my  uncle,  who 
sat  beside  him  a  nudge;  *I  beUeve,  Brian,  I'm  giving  it  to  him.'  ^^'Tk 
yonrself  that  is,'  says  my  nncle ;  *  give  him  a  wipe  or  two  more.'  ^  Wait 
till  he  answers  the  last,'  says  the  friar. 

*^ '  He's  always  joking,'  says  Father  James,  *  when  be  thinks  hell  make 
any  thing  by  it.' 

**  ^  Ay  r  ny«  the  friar,  <  th^  God  help  you  both  if  yon  were  left  to 
yoor  jokes  for  yonv  O^dbg ;  for  a  poorer  pair  of  gentlemen  wouldn't  be 
found  in  Christendom.' 

^*  And  I  believe,'- says  Father  Conrigan,  *  if  you  depinded  for  your 
fiseding  upon  your  divinity  instead  of  your  jokes,  you'd  be  as  poor  as  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.' 

'*  This  threw  the  hugh  against  ihe  friar,  who  smiled  himself ;  but  he 
was  a  dry  man  that  never  laughed  much. 

^  ^Sure,'  says  the  friar,  who  was  seldom  at  a  loss,  ^  I  have  yourself  and 
your  nephew  for  examples  that  if  s  possible  to  live  and  be  well  fed  without 
divinity.' 

**  *  At  any  rate,'  says  my  uncle,  putting  in  h%$  tongue,  *  I  think  you're 
both  very  well  able  to  make  divinity  a  joke  betune  yon,'  says  he. 

**  *  Well  done,  Brian,'  says  the  friar,  *  and  so  they  are,  for  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  subject  they  can  joke  upon !  and  I  beg  yoiir  pardon, 
Michael,  for  not  excepting  it  before ;  on  that  subject  I  allow  you  to  be 
humoursome.' 

*'^  If  that  be  the  case,  then,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  ^I  must  give  up 
your  company,  Frank,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  bad  example ;  for 
you're  so  much  in  the  habit  of  joking  on  every  thing  else,  that  you're  not 
able  to  except  even  divinity  itself/  ' 

"  •  You  may  aisily  give  me  up,'  says  the  friar,  *  but  how  will  you  be 
able  to  forget  Father  Corrigan  ?  I'm  afeard  you'll  find  hii  acquaint- 
ance as  great  a  detriment  to  yourself,  as  it  is  to  others  in  that  respect.' 

** '  What  makes  you  say,'  says  Father  James,  who  veas  more  in 
aimest  than  the  rest,  ^  that  my  uncle  won't  make  me  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven?' 

**  *  I  had  a  pair  of  rasons  for  it,  Jemmy,'  says  the  firiar ;  *  one  is,  that  he 
doesn't  understand  the  subject  himself ;  and  another  is,  that  you  haven't 
capacity  for  it,  even  if  he  did.  You've  a  want  of  natural  parts — a 
•whachuum  here,'  pointing  to  his  forehead. 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,'  says  Father  James,  *  I  deny  your  pre- 
mises, and  I'll  now  argue  in  Latin  with  you,  if  you  wish,  upon  any  subject 
you  please.' 

"  *  Come,  then,'  says  the  friar, — '  Kid  eat  ivy  mare  eat  hay' 

"  •  Kid— what  ? '  says  the  other. 

" '  Kid  eat  ivy  mare  eat  hay/  answers  the  friar. 

"  *  I  don't  know  what  you're  at,'  says  Father  James,  *  but  1  11  aigue  in 
t^tin  with  you  as  long  as  you  wish.' 

"  *Tut  man,'  says  Father  Kooney,  *  Latin's  for  school-boys;  but  come, 
now,  I  'II  take  you  in  another  language — I  Tl  try  you  in  Greek-^/w-mttrf- 
*rf-w  ifirday-nom-ie  in-Jir-tar-is  in-^Mk-none-ie' 

^^The  curate  looked  at  him,  amazed/ not  knowing  what  answer  to 
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make.  At  last  says  lie,  *  I  don 't  profess  to  know  Gieek^  bekase  I  never 
lamed  it — ^but  stick  to  the  Latin,  and  I  'm  not  afeard  of  jou/ 

'^  *  Well,  then/  says  the  friar,  *  I  '11  give  you  a  trial  at  that— 4^  te 
cants  ter — Forte  dux/eljiat  in  jtUtur,' 

^^ '  A  flat-tay-cannisther — ^Forty  ducks  fell  fiat  in  the  gutthers ! '  says 
Father  James, — 'why  that's  English !' 

"  ^  English !'  says  the  friar, '  oh,  good  bye  to  you,  Mr.  Secular ;  if  that's 
your  knowledge  of  Latin,  you're  an  honour  to  your  tachers  and  to  your 
cloth/ 

"  Father  Corrigan  now  laughed  heartily  at  the  puzding  the  firiar  gave 
Father  James.  *  James,'  says  he, '  never  heed  him ;  he^s  only  pesthering 
you  with  bog-latin :  but,  at  any  rate,  to  do  him  justice,  he 's  not  a  bad 
scholar,  I  can  tell  you  that ....  Your  health,  Frank,  you  droll  crathur — 
your  health.  I  have  only  one  fiiult  to  find  with  you,  and  that  is,  that  you 
fast  and  mortify  yourself  too  much.  Your  fasting  has  reduced  you  from 
being  formerly  a  friar  of  very  genteel  dimensions  to  a  cut  of  corpulency 
that  smacks  strongly  of  penance — ^fifteen  stone  at  least.' 

<i  c  Why,'  says  the  friar,  looking  down  quite  plased,  entirely,  at  the  cut 
of  his  own  waist,  which,  among  ourselves,  was  no  trifie,  and  giving  a 
growl  of  a  laugh — ^the  most  he  ever  gave :  '  if  what  you  pray  here  bene- 
fits you  in  the  next  life  as  much  as  what  /  fait  does  me  in  this,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  world  in  general,  Michael.' 

'^ '  How  can  you  say,  Frank,'  says  Father  James,  '  with  such  a  carkage 
as  that,  that  you're  a  poor  friar  ?  Upon  my  credit,  when  you  die,  I 
think  the  angels  will  have  a  job  of  it  in  wafting  you  upwards.' 

'' '  Jemmy,  man,  was  it  you  that  said  it  ? — ^why,  my  light  ^s  beginning 
to  shine  upon  you,  or  you  never  could  have  got  out  so  much,'  says  Father 
Rooney,  putting  his  hands  over  his  brows,  and  looking  up  toardst  him  ; 
'  but  if  you  ever  read  scripthur,  which  I  suppose  you're  not  overburdened 
with,  you  would  know  that  it  says, ''  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit/'  but 
not  blessed  are  the  poor  in  flesh — ^now,  mine  is  spiritual  poverty.' 

''  ^  Yery  true,  Frank,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  '  I  believe  there 's  a  great 
dearth  and  poverty  of  spirituality  about  you,  sure  enough.  But  of  all 
kinds  of  poverty,  commend  me  to  a  friar's.  Yolimtary  poverty's  some- 
thing, but  it 's  the  divil  entirely  for  a  man  to  be  poor  against  his  will. 
You  friars  boast  of  this  voluntary  poverty  ;  but  if  there 's  a  fat  bit  in  any 
part  of  the  parish,  we,  that  are  the  lawful  clargy,  canH  eat  it,  but  you  ^re 
sure  to  drop  in,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  with  your  voluntary  poverty.^ 

"  *  I'm  sure,  if  we  do,'  says  the  friar,  '  it's  nothing  out  of  your  pocket, 
Michael.  I  declare,  I  believe  you  begrudge  us  the  air  we  breathe.  But 
don't  you  know  very  well  that  our  ordhers  are  apostolic,  and  that,  of 
coorse,  we  have  a  more  primitive  appearance  than  you  have.' 

'^ '  No  such  thing/  says  the  other ;  '  you,  and  the  parsons,  and  the  fat 
bishops,  are  too  far  from  the  right  place — ^the  only  difference  between  you 
is,  that  you  are  lat  and  lazy  by  toleration^  whereas  the  others  are  fat  and 
lazy  by  authority.  You  are  lat  and  lazy  on  your  ould  horses,  jogging 
about  from  house  to  house,  and  stufBng  yourselves  either  at  the  table  <^ 
other  people's  parishioners,  or  in  your  own  convents  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where.    They  are  rich,  bloated  gluttons,  going  about  in  their  coaches, 
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and  wallying  in  wealth.  Now,  we  are  the  golden  mean,  Frank,  that  live 
upon  a  little,  and  work  bard  for  it/ 

«  <  Why,  you  cormorant,'  says  the  friar,  a  little  nettled,  for  the  dhrop 
was  beginning  to  get  up  into  his  head,  ^  sure,  if  we're  fat  by  tohratum^ 
we're  only  tolerably  fat,  my  worthy  secular ! ' 

^^  ^  You  see,'  says  the  friar,  in  a  whisper  to  my  uncle,  ^  how  I  sobered 
them  in  the  laming,  and  they  are  good  scholars  for  all  that,  but  not  near 
so  deep  read  as  myself.'  ^  Michael,'  says  he,  ^  now  that  I  think  on  it — 
sure  I'm  to  be  at  Denis  O'Fhiherty's  Month's  mind  on  Thursday  next.' 

"  '  Indeed  I  would  not  doubt  you,'  says  Father  Corrigan ;  *  you 
wouldn't  be  apt  to  miss  it/ 

"  '  Why,  the  widdy  Flaherty  asked  me  yesterday,  and  I  think  that's 
proof  enough  that  I^m  not  going  unsent  for/ 

^^  By  this  time  the  company  was  hard  and  fast  at  the  punch,  the  songs, 
and  the  dancing.  The  dinner  had  been  cleared  off,  except  what  was 
before  the  friar,  who  held  out  wonderfully,  and  the  beggars  and  shulers 
were  clawing  and  scoulding  one  another  about  the  divide.  The  da* 
contest  of  us  went  into  the  house  for  a  while,  taking  the  fiddler  with  us, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  piper,  staid  on  the  green  to  dance,  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  lots  of  the  counthry  people,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
there  was  a  large  number  entirely.  After  sitting  for  some  time  within, 
Mary  and  I  began,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get  unasy,  sitting  palavering 
among  a  parcel  of  ould  sober  folks ;  so,  at  last,  out  we  slipped,  and  the 
few  other  dacent  young  people  that  were  with  us,  to  join  the  dance,  and 
shake  our  toe  along  with  the  rest  of  them.  When  we  made  our  appear- 
ance, the  Sure  was  mstantly  cleared  for  us,  and  then  she  and  I  danced 
the  Humours  of  Glin. 

^^  Well,  it's  no  matter — ^it's  all  past  now,  and  she  lies  low ;  but  I  may 
say  that  it  wasn't  very  often  danced  in  better  style  since,  I'd  wager. 
Lord  bless  us,  what  a  drame  the  world  is !  The  darling  of  my  heart  you 
war,  avoumeen  machree.  I  think  I  see  her  with  the  modest  smile  upon 
her  face,  straight,  and  fair,  and  beautiful,  and — hem — and  when  the 
dance  was  over,  how  she  stood  leaning  upon  me,  and  my  heart  within 
melting  to  her,  and  the  look  she'd  give  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart,  too, 
as  much  as  to  say.  This  is  the  happy  day  with  me ;  and  the  blush  stiil 
would  fly  acrass  her  face,  when  I'd  press  her,  unknownst  to  the  by- 
standers, against  my  beating  heart.  A  suUish  machree^*  she  is  now  gone 
from  me — ^lies  low,  and  it  idl  appears  like  a  drame  to  me ;  but — ^hem — 
God's  will  be  done ! — sure  she's  happy— och,  och  ! ! 

'^  Many  a  shake  hands  did  I  get  from  the  neighbours*  sons,  wishmg 
me  joy ;  and  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  do  less  than  thrate  them  to  a  glass,  you 
know;  and  'twas  the  same  way  with  Mary:  many  a  neighbour's 
daughter,  that  she  didn't  do  more  nor  know  by  eyenght,  maybe,  would 
come  up  and  wish  her  happiness  in  the  same  manner,  and  she  wtuld.  say 
to  me,  ^  Shane,  avoumeen,  that's  such  a  man's  daughter— they're  dacent 
friendly  people,  and  we  can'^t  do  less  nor  give  her  a  glass/  I,  of  coorse, 
would  go  down  and  bring  them  over,  after  a  little  pulling — ^mtking,  you 

*  Light  of  my  heart. 
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see,  aa  if  tiiey  woiMn't  oofme^^to  whore  my  brother  was  handing  ont  the 
native. 

'^  In  this  way  we  passed  the  time  till  thia  evening  oarae  t»,  except 
that  Mary  and  the  bridesmaid  were  sent  for  to  dance  with  the  priests, 
who  were  within  at  the  punch,  in  all  their  glory,— Friar  Booney  along 
with  them,  as  jolly  as  a  prince.  I  and  my  man,  on  seeing  this,  were  for 
staying  with  the  company ;  bat  my  mother,  who  Hwas  that  came  for 
them,  8a3r8,  'never  mind  the  boys,  Shane ;  come  in  with  the  girls,  I  say; 
You're  just  wanted  at  the  present  time,  both  of  yon ;  follow  me  for  an 
hour  or  two,  till  their  Reverences  within  have  a  bit  of  a  dance  with  the 
girls,  in  the  back  room ;  we  don't  want  to  gother  a  crowd  about  them/ 
Well,  we  went  in,  sure  enough,  for  a  while ;  but,  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  I  didn't  at  all  feel  comfortable  with  the  priests ;  for,  you  see,  Vd 
rather  sport  my  day  figure  with  the  boys  and  girls  upon  the  green :  so  I 
gives  Jack  the  hard  loord*^  and  in  we  went,  when,  behold  you,  there  was 
Father  Corrigan  planted  upon  the  side  of  a  attte,  Maiy  along  with  him, 
waiting  till  tibeyM  have  the  fling  of  a  dance  together,  whilst  the  Curate 
was  capering  on  the  flure  before  the  bridesmaid,  who  was  a  purty  dark- 
haured  girl,  to  the  tune  of '  Kiss  my  lady ;'  and  the  friar  planted  between 
my  mother  and  mother-in-law,  one  of  his  legs  stretched  out  on  a  ehaii\' 
he  singing  some  funiiy  song  or  other,  that  brought  the  tears  to  their  eyes 
with  laughing. 

^*  Whilst  Father  James  was  dancing  with  the  bridesmaid,  I  gave  Mary 
the  wink  to  come  away  from  Father  Corrigan,  wishing,  as  I  tonld  you, 
to  get  out  amongst  the  youngsters  once  more ;  and  Mary,  herself,  to  tell 
the  truth,  although  he  was  the  priest,  was  very  willing  to  do  so.  I  went 
over  to  her,  and  says,  *'  Mary,  asthore,  there's  a  friend  without  that  wishes 
to  spake  to  you.' 

•*  *  Well,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  *  tell  that  frietad  that  shfe's  better 
employed,  and  that  they  must  wait,  whoever' they  are.  I'm  gtidng  your 
wife,  Shane,'  says  he,  '  a  little  good  advice  that  she  won't  be  the  Worse 
for,  and  she  can't  go  now/ 

^'  Mary,  in  the  mean  time,  had  got  up,  and  was  coming  away,  when 
Hs  Reverence  wanted  her  to  stay  till  the/d  finish  their  dance.  ^Fathei' 
Corrigan,'  says  she,  *  let*  me  go  now.  Sir,  if  you  plase,  for  'they  w6uld 
thihk  it  bad  threatment  of  me  not  to  go  out  to  them/ 

^  *  Troth,  and  youll  do  no  such  thing,  acushla^'  says  he,  spaking  so 
sweet  to  her ;  '  let  them  come  in  if  they  want  you.  Shane,'  says  his 
Reverence,  winking  at  me,  and  spaking  in  a  whisper,  *  stay  here,  you  and 
the  girls,  till  we  take  a  hate  at  the  dancing-^— don't  you  know  that  the 
onld  ^omen  here,  and  me,  will  have  to  talk  over  some  things  about  the 
fortune;  you'll  maybe  get  more  nor  you  expect.  Here,  Molshy,'  says  he 
to  my  n«ther-in-law,  *  don't  let  the  youngsters  out  of  this.' 

**  ^  Mtsha,  Shane,  a-hagur,*  says  the  ould  woman,  ^  why  will  yez  go 
and  lave  the  place ;  sure  you  needn't  be  dashed  before  them — they'll 
dance  thoKiselves/ 

*'  Aecor^ngly  we  staid  in  the  room ;  but  just  on  the  word,  Mary  gives 

*  A  pMs-wordy  sigo^  or  brief  iDtimatioa,  touching  sometbiDg  of  which  a  man  is  ignorant, 
that  he  ma^  act  accordingly. 
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one  spring  away,  laving  hisBenrerenoe  bj  himself  on  the  Mttfe.  *  Oone 
away/  says  she,  ^  hiTe  them  there,  and  let  ns  go  to  where  I  can  have  a 
danoe  with  yonrself,  Shane.^ 

*^  Well,  I  always  loved  Mary,  bni  at  that  mimite,  if  it  wonld  save  her, 
I  think  I  cenld  spill  my  hearlfs  blood  for  her.  ^  Msvy,'  says  I,  fnll  to 
the  throath,  '  Mary,  aemkla  agu9  oithore  mtuArm  *,  I  could  lose  my  Hfe 
for  you.' 

'^  She  looked  in  my  fUce,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes--^*  Shane, 
achora,'  says  she,  *  amn't  I  j^our  happy  girl,  at  hStT  She  was  leaning 
over  against  my  breast;  and  what  answer  do  you  think  I  made? — I 
pressed  her  to  my  heart :  I  did  more—/  toA  off  my  haty  and^  looking  up 
to  Gody  I  thanked  him  with  tean  in  my  eyeSyforyieiny  ms  iuch  a  treasure. 

*  Well,  come  now,'  says  she,  *  to  the  green ;'  so  we  went— and  it's  she 
that  was  the  girl,  when  she  did  go  among  them,  that  threw  them  all  into 
the  dark  for  beauty  and  figure :  as  fair  as  a  lily  itself  did  she  look — so  tall 
and  illegant,  that  you  wouldn't  think  she  was  a  former  s  daughter  at  all ; 
so  we  left  the  priests  dancing  away,  for  we  could  do  no  good  before  them. 

^'  When  we  had  danced  an  hour  or  so,  them  that  the  family  had  the 
greatest  regard  for  were  brought  in,  unknownst  to  the  rest,  to  drink  tay. 
Mary  planted  herself  beside  me,  and  would  sit  nowhere  else ;  but  the 
friar  got  beside  the  bride's-maid,  and  I  surely  obsarved  that  many  a  time 
she'd  look  over,  likely  to  split,  at  Mary,  and  it^s  Mary  herself  that  gave 
her  many's  a  wink,  to  come  to  the  other  side;  but,  you  know,  out  of 
manners,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  quietly^  though,  among  ourselves,  it^s  she 
that  was  like  a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle,  beside  the  ould  chap.  It  was  now 
that  the  bride's-cake  was  got.  Ould  Sonsy  Mary  marched  over,  and 
putting  the  bride  on.  iier  &et,  got  up  on  a  chair  and  broke  it  over  her 
head,  giving  round  a  fadye  t  of  it  to  every  young  person  in  the  house, 
and  they  again  to  their  aQr|uaintancea:hut,  lo  and  behold  you,  who 
should  insist  on  getting  a.  whang  of  it  but  the  friar,  which  he  roUed  up  in 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.     *  I'll  have  good  fun,'  says  he, 

*  dividing  this  to-morrow  among  the  colleens  when  I'm  collecting  my  oats 
— ^the  sorra  one  of  me  but'ill  make  them  give  me  the  worth  of  it  of  some* 
thing,  if  it  was  only  a  fat  hen  or  a  square  of  bacon." 

^'  After  tay  the  ould  folk  got  fuU  of  talk;  the  youngsters  danced  round 
them ;  the  IHar  sung  like  a  thrush,  and  told  many  a  droll  story.    The 
tailor  had  got  drunk  a  little  too  early,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  but  he 
was  now  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  able  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  which  he  did  on 
a  door.    The  Donma  and  the  Flanagans  had  got  quite  thick  after  drub- 
bing one  another — ^Ned  Doran  began  his  courtship  with  Alley  Flanagan, 
on  that  day,  and  they  were  married  soon  after,  so  that  the  two  faction^ 
joined,  and  never  had  another  battle  until  the  day  of  her  berrial,  wheif 
they  were  at  it  as  fresh  as  ever.    Several  of  those  that  were  at  the  we^ 
ding  were  lying  drunk  about  the  ditches,  or  roaring,  and  swaggerin/ 
and  smging  about  the  place.     The  night  fsdling,  those  that  were  dancii 
on  the  green  removed  to  the  bam.    Father  C^rrigan  and  Father  JatiS , 
weren't  ill  off;  but  as  for  the  friar,  although  he  was  as  pleasant  as  a  Ifi^ 

*  The  yerj  palse  and  delight  of  my  heart, 
t  A  liberal  portioa  torn  off  a  thick  cake,  ^ 
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there  was  hardly  any  such  thing  as  making  him  tipsy.  Father  Corrigaa 
wanted  him  to  dance — '  What !'  says  he,  *  would  you  have  me  to  hring 
on  an  earthquake,  Michael  ? — ^but  who  ever  heard  of  a  follower  of  Saint 

Domnick,  bound  by  his  vow  to  voluntary  poverty  and  mortification 

young  couple,  your  health — will  any  body  tell  me  who  mixed  this,  for 
they've  knowledge  worth  a  folio  of  the  fathers ^poverty  and  mortifi- 
cations, going  to  shake  his  heel?  By  the  bones  of  SL  Domnick,  I'd 
desarve  to  be  suspinded  if  I  did.  Will  no  one  tell  me  who  mixed  this,  I 
say,  for  they  had  a  jewel  of  a  hand  at  it  ? — Och-— 

^ '  Let  parsons  pnicbe  and  pray — 

Let  priests  too  pray  and  prache,  Sir; 
What's  the  rason  they 

Don*t  practice  what  they  tache,  Sit? 

Forral,  orrall,  loll, 
Forral,  orrail,  laddy — 

Sho  da  slaifUhah  ma  eoUenee  agus  ma  hotichalee.  Hoigh,  oigh,  oigh,  healths 
all !  gintlemen  seculars !  Molshy,'  says  the  friar  to  my  mother-in-law, 
^  send  that  bocaun  *  to  bed — ^poor  fellow,  he's  almost  off — arouse  yourself, 
James !  It's  aisy  to  see  that  he's  but  young  at  it  yet — that's  right — ^he's 
sound  asleep— just  toss  him  into  bed,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  he'll  be  as  firesh 
as  a  daisy. 

'  Let  parsons  prache  and  pray-* 
— —  Foirall,  orrail,  loll.* 

^^ '  For  dear's  sake.  Father  Rooney,'  says  my  uncle,  running  in,  in  a 
^rreat  hurry,  *'  keep  yourself  quiet  a  little ;  here's  the  Squire  and  master 
Francis  coming  over  to  fulfil  their  promise;  he  would  have  come  up 
airlier,  he  says,  but  that  he  vras  away  all  day  at  the  'sizes.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  says  the  friar,  *  let  him  come — who's  afeard — ^mind 
yourself,  Michael.' 

^'  In  a  minute  or  two  they  came  in,  and  we  all  rose  up  of  course  to 
welcome  them.     The  Squire  shiick  hands  with  the  ould  people,  and  after- 
wards vnth  Mary  and  myself,  wishing  us  all  happiness,  then  with  the 
two  clergymen,  and  introduced  Master  Frank  to  them ;  and  the  friar 
made  the  young  chap  sit  beside  him.    The  masther  then  took  a  sate  him- 
self, and  looked  on  while  they  were  dancing,  with  a  smile  of  good  humour 
on  his  face — while  they,  all  the  time,  would  give  new  touches  and  trebles, 
to  show  off  all  their  steps  before  him.     He  was  landlord  both  to  my 
father  and  father-in-law;  and  it's  he  that  was  the  good  man,  and  the 
gintleman  every  inch  of  him.     They  may  all  talk  as  they  will,  but  com- 
mend me,  Mr.  Morrow,  to  some  of  the  ould  Squires  of  former  times  for 
a  landlord.    The  priests^  with  all  their  laming,  werenothing  to  him  for 
good  breeding — ^he  appeared  so  free,  and  so  much  at  his  ase,  and  even  so 
respectful,  that  I  don't  think  there  was  one  in  the  house  but  would  put 
heir  two  hands  under  his  feet  to  do  him  a  sarvice. 
*^  When  he  sat  a  while,  my  mother-in-law  came  over  with  a  glass  of 
ce  punch  that  she  had  mixed,  at  lasts  equal  to  what  the  friar  praised  so 
>1],  and  making  a  low  curtshy,  begged  pardon  for  using  such  freedom 
^Ji  his  honour,  but  hoped  that  he  would  just  taste  a  little  to  the  happi- 

*  A  soft,  unsophisticated  youth. 
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E  of  the  young  couple.  He  then  drank  our  healths,  and  shuck  hands 
with  us  bolh  a  second  time,  saying — although  I  can't,  at  all  at  all,  give 
it  in  anything  like  his  own  words — ^  I  am  glad,'  says  he,  to  Mar/s  pa- 
rents, ^  that  your  daughter  has  made  such  a  good  choice  ;"* — throth,  he 
did — the  Lord  he  merciful  to  his  sowl — God  forgive  me  for  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  and  he  a  Protestant ; — ^but  if  ever  one  of  yes  went  to 
heaven,  Mr.  Morrow,  he  did  ; — ^  such  a  prudent  choice ;  and  I  congr — 
con — grathulate  you,'  says  he  to  my  father,  ^  on  your  connexion  with  so 
industrious  and  respectable  a  family.  You  are  now  beginning  the  world 
for  yourselves,'  says  he  to  Mary  and  roe,  ^  and  I  cannot  propose  a  better 
example  to  you  both,  than  that  of  your  respective  parents.  From  this 
forrid,'  says  he,  ^  I'm  to  considher  yon  my  tenants ;  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  informing  you  both,  that  should  you  act  up  to  the 
opinion  I  entertain  of  you,  by  an  attentive  coorse  of  industry  usd  good 
management,  you  will  find  in  me  an  encouraging  and  indulgent  landlord.  I 
know,  Shane,*  says  he  to  me,  smiling  a  little,  knowingly  enough  too,  *  that 
yon  have  been  a  little  wild  or  so,  but  that's  past,  I  trust.  You  have  now 
sarious  duties  to  perform,  which  you  cannot  neglect — ^but  you  will  not 
neglect  them  ;  and  be  assured,  I  say  again,  that  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
rendhering  you  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  the  cultiwation  and  im- 
provement of  your  farm.'— -^  Go  over,  both  of  you,'  says  my  father,  ^  and 
thank  his  honour,  and  promise  to  do  everything  he  says.'  Accordingly, 
we  did  so ;  I  made  my  scrape  as  well  as  I  could,  and  Mary  blushed  to 
the  eyes,  and  dropp'^d  her  cnrtshy. 

^^  *'  Ah !'  says  the  friar,  '  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  landlord  and  a 
Christian  gintleman  to  dale  with.  This  is  the  feeling  which  should 
always  bind  a  landlord  and  his  tenants  together.  If  I  know  your  cha- 
racter. Squire  Whitethorn,  I  believe  you're  not  the  man  that  would  put  a 
Protestant  tenant  over  the  head  of  a  Catholic  one,  which  shows,  sir,  your 
own  good  sense  ;  for  what  is  a  difference  of  religion,  when  people  do  what 
they  ought  to  do  ?  Nothing  but  the  name.  I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  meet 
in  a  better  place  than  this — ^both  Protestant  and  Catholic' 

*'  *  I  am  happy,  sir,'  sajrs  the  Squire,  ^  to  hear  such  principles  from  a 
man  who  I  thought  was  bound  to  hould  different  opinions.* 

^^  *'  Ah,  sir  r  says  the  friar,  ^  you  little  know  who  you're  talking  to, 
if  you  think  so.  I  happened  to  be  collecting  a  taste  of  oats,  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  friend.  Doctor  Corrigan,  here,  for  Fm  but  a  poor  friar,  sir, 
and  dropped  in  hy  mere  aeeiderU  ;  but,  yon  know  the  hospitality  of  our 
country.  Squire ;  and  that's  enough — go  they  would  not  allow  me,  and  I 
was  mintioning  to  this  young  gintleman,  your  son,  how  we  collected  the 
oats,  and  he  insisted  on  my  cabling — a  generous,  noble  child !  I  hope, 
sir,  you  have  got  proper  instructors  for  him  ?' 

*^  *  Yes,'  said  the  Squire ;  *  I'm  taking  care  of  that  point.' 

*^  ^  What  do  you  think,  sir,  but  he  insists  on  my  calling  over  to-morrow, 
that  he  may  give  me  his  share  of  oats,  as  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  friar, 
and  that  he  was  a  little  parishioner  of  mine;  but  I  added,  that  that 
wasn't  right  of  him,  without  his  papa's  consint.' 

*  ^  Well,  sir,'  says  the  Squire,  *  as  he  has  promised,  I  will  support 
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him ;  so  if  you'll  ride  oyer  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  a  9aek  of  oats— «l 
all  eyents  I  shall  send  you  a  sack  in  the  ooone  of  the  day/ 

^^  *•  I  humbly  thank  yon,  sir/  says  Father  Rooney ;  ^  and  I  ihank  my 
noble  little  parishioner  for  his  ginerority  to  the  poor  ould  friar — CKmI 
mark  yon  to  grace,  my  dear ;  and,  whereyer  jim  gOy  take  the  ould  man's 
blessing  along  with  yon.' 

^^  They  then  bid  us  good  night,  and  we  aH  rose  aad  urn  them  to  the 
door. 

**  Father  Corrigan  now  appeared  to  be  getting  sleepy;  While  thia 
was  going  on,  I  looked  about  me,  but  couldn't  see  Mary.  The  tailor 
was  just  beginning  to  get  a  little  hearty  onoe  more.  Supper  was  talked 
of,  but  there  was  no  one  that  oould  ate  anything ;  eyeu  the  friar  waa 
against  it.  The  dergy  now  got  their  horses,  the  fiiar  laying  his  oats  be- 
hind him ;  for  we  promised  to  send  them  home,  and  something  more^ 
along  with  them  the  next  day.  Father  James  was  roused  up,  but  oould 
hardly  stir  with  a  hsdMck.  Father  Corrigan  was  correct  enough  ;  bui 
when  the  fiiar  got  up,  he  ran  a  little  to  the  one  side,  upsetting  Sonsy 
Mary,  that  sot  a  little  beyond  him.  He  then  called  oyer  my  mother-in«< 
law  to  the  dresser,  and  after  some  eoltogm*,  she  slipped  two  fat  fowl,, 
that  had  neyer  been  touched,  into  one  of  his  coat  pockets,  that  was  big 
enough  to  hould  a  leg  of  mutton.  My  father  then  called  me  oyer,  and 
said>  '  l^ane,^  says  he,  ^  hadn't  yon  better  slip  Faiher  Booney  «  botile 
or  two  of  timt  whiskey ;  there's  plenty  of  it  there  that  wasn't  touched, 
and  you  won't  be  a  bit  the  poorer  of  it,  may  be,  this  day  twelye  months.' 
I  accordingly  dhropped  two  bottles  of  it  into  the  other  pocket,  so  that  his 
Beyerence  was  well  balanced  any  how. 

*^  ^  New,'  says  he,  *  before  I  go,  kneel  down  both  of  you,  till  I  giye 
you  my  benediction.' 

**  We  accordingly  knelt  down,  and  be  gaye  us  his  blessing  in  Latin  be- 
tcae  he  bid  us  good  night  I 

^^  After  they  went,  Mary  threw  the  stocking— «ll  the  unmarried  fblka 
coming  in  the  dark,  to  see  who  it  would  hit  Bless  my  sowl,  but  she 
was  the  droll  Mary — for  what  did  she  do,  only  put  a  big  brogue  of  her 
father's  into  it,  that  was  near  two  pounds  weight ;  and  who  should  it  hit 
on  the  bare  sconce,  but  Billy  Cormick,  the  tailor— who  thought  he  was 
fairly  shot,  for  it  leyelled  the  crathur  at  once ;  though  that  wasn't  hard  to 
to  do  any  how. 

^^  This  was  the  last  ceremony :  and  Billy  was  well  continted  to  get  the 
knock,  for  you  all  know,  whoeyer  the  stocking  strikes  upon,  is  to  be  marrid 
first.  After  this,  my  mother  and  mother-in-law  set  them  to  the  dancing— 
and  'twas  themselyes  that  kept  it  up  till  long  after  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing— but  first  they  called  me  into  the  next  room  whm  Mary  was :  and^- 
and — so  ends  my  wedding ;  by  the  same  token  that  I'm  as  dry  as  a  stick.** 

^^  Come,  Nancy,"  says  Andy  Morrow,  ^'  replenish  again  for  us  aH,  with 
a  double  measure  for  Shane  Fadh — ^because  he  well  desaryes  it." 

*^  Why,  Shane,"  obserred  Alick,  ^^  you  must  haye  a  terrible  fine  me- 
mory of  your  own,  or  you  couldn't  tell  it  all  so  exact" 
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^^  There's  not  a  roan  in  the  four  provinces  has  sich  a  memory,"  replied 
Shane.  **  I  never  hard  that  story  yet,  but  I  could  repate  it  in  fifty  years 
afterwards.  I  could  walk  up  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  let  me  look  at 
the  signs,  and  I  would  give  them  to  you  agin  jist  exactly  as  they  stood.^^ 

Thus  ended  the  account  of  Shane  Fadh's  wedding ;  and,  after  finisliing 
the  porter,  they  all  returned  home,  with  an  understan^ng  that  they  were  to 
meet  the  next  night  in  the  same  place. 
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TriE  succeetlirig  evening  fauod  tlicirk 
aII  t'lsseuiblt'd  abt>uli  Ncd'u  Hrezsidti  in  the 
u-i  1 1  ;t  I  rn  an  ner ;  wl  lerc  M '  Rtwirk  i  n,  after 
ft  svliL'ezy  fit  of  cuugliing  and  a  dranglit 
ol'  Xancy's  pnrtt-r,  cuinjntncfd  to  gjvo 
tliciiL  an  acL'Ount  of  Lakhy  M'^FAttLAifu's 

Wt'  Iiave  observed  bcfor*?,  that  M'Rnarkin 
was  dos^peralely  asthmatic,  a  t^irctim^tance 
wblob  lie  tldt  to  be  ratber  an  un{dca^nt  irti- 
pediment  to  the  indulgence  eitlier  of  his  mirth 
or  sorrow.  Every  chuckle  at  his  own  jokes  ended  in  a  disastrous  fit  of 
coughing ;  and  when  he  became  pathetic,  his  sorrow  was  most  ungraciously 
dissipated  by  the  same  cause;  two  facts  which  were  highly  relished  by 
his  audience. 

'*  Larry  M'Farland,  when  a  young  man,  was  considhered  the  best 
lahourer  within  a  great  ways  of  him ;  and  no  servant-man  in  the  parish 
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got  within  ^ve  shillings  a  quarter  of  his  wa^es.  Often  and  often,  when 
his  time  would  be  near  out,  he  'd  have  offers  from  the  rich  farmers  and 
gintleroen  about  him,  of  higher  terms  ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  with  one 
masther  more  nor  a  year  at  the  very  most.  He  could  handle  a  flail  with 
e'er  a  man  that  ever  stepped  in  black  leather ;  and  at  spade-work  there 
wasn't  his  aquiL  Indeed,  he  had  a  brain  for  everything :  he  could  thatch 
better  nor  many  that  aimed  their  bread  by  it ;  could  make  a  slide-car, 
straddle,  or  any  other  rough  carpenter- work,  that  it  would  surprise  you 
to  think  of  it ;  could  work  a  kish  or  side  creel  beautifully ;  mow  as 
much  as  any  two  men  and  go  down  a  ridge  of  com  almost  as  fast  as  you 
could  walk;  was  a  great  hand  at  ditching,  or  draining  meadows  and  bogs; 
but  above  all  things  h^  was  famous  for  building  hay-ricks  and  corn -stacks; 
and  when  Squire  Farmer  used  to  enter  for  the  prize  at  the  yearly  plough- 
ing match,  he  was  sure  to  borrow  the  loan  of  Larry  from  whatever 
master  he  hap})ened  to  be  working  with.  And  well  he  might,  for  the 
yeur  out  of  four  that  he  hadn't  Larry,  he  lost  the  prize  :  and  every  one 
knew  that  if  Larry  had  been  at  the  tail  of  his  plough,  they  would  have 
had  a  tighter  job  of  it  in  beating  him. 

*^  Larry  was  a  light,  airy  young  man,  that  knew  his  own  value  ;  and 
was  proud  enough,  Qod  knows,  of  what  he  could  do.  He  was,  indeed, 
too  much  up  to  sport  and  divarsion,  and  never  knew  his  own  mind  for 
a  week.  It  was  against  him  that  he  never  stayed  long  in  one  place;  for 
when  he  got  a  house  of  his  own  afterwards,  he  had  no  one  that  cared  any- 
thing in  particular  about  him.  Whenever  any  man  would  hire  him,  he'd 
take  care  to  have  Easter  and  Whiss'n  Mondays  to  himself,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Christmas  Maragah-morm'^ ,  He  was  also  a  great  dancer, 
fond  of  the  dhrop— and  used  to  dress  above  his  station :  going  about  with 
a  shop-cloth  coat,  cassimoor  small-clothes,  and  a  Caroline  hat ;  so  that  yon 
would  little  think  he  was  a  poor  sarvint-man,  labouring  for  his  wages. 
One  way  or  other,  the  money  never  sted  long  with  him ;  but  he  had  light 
spirits,  depended  entirely  on  his  good  hands,  and  cared  very  little  abuut 
the  world,  proTided  he  could  take  his  own  fling  out  of  it. 

*^  In  this  way  he  went  on  from  year  to  year,  changing  from  one  master 
to  another ;  every  man  that  would  employ  him  thinking  he  might  get 
him  to  stop  with  him  for  a  constancy.  But  it  was  all  useless  ;  he'd  be 
off  after  half  a  year,  or  sometimes  a  year  at  the  most,  for  he  was  fond  of 
roving ;  and  that  man  would  never  give  himself  any  trouble  about  him 
afterwards ;  though,  maybe,  if  he  had  continted  himself  with  him,  and 
been  sober  and  careful,  he  would  be  willing  to  assbt  and  befriend  him, 
when  he  might  stand  in  need  of  assistance. 

*^  It's  an  ould  proverb,  that  ^  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,'  and 
Lairy  was  a  good  proof  of  this.  There  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
a  young  woman  named  Sally  Lowry,  who  was  just  the  other  end  of  him- 
sniff,  for  a  pair  of  good  hands,  a  love  of  dress  and  of  dances.     She  was 

*  Anglke — Big  nurkeU.     There  are  three  of  these  held  before  Christmas,  and  one  or  two 
before  Easter,  to  enable  the  counuy  folks  to  make  Uieir  markets,  and  prepare  for  the  more 
eomfbrtably  celebrating   those  gi«at  eonviTial   festivals.     They  are  almost  aa  Damerousl^ 
atended  as  Utb  ;  for  which  reason  they  are  termed  <*  big  markets." 
t  Meauiog  his  counterpart,  as  it  wore. 
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well-looking,  too,  and  knew  it ;  light  and  showjr,  but  a  tight  and  clane 
sarvint,  any  way.  liany  and  she,  in  short,  began  to  eoort,  and  were 
palling  a  coard  together  for  as  good  afi  five  or  six  years.  Sally,  like 
Larry,  always  made  a  bargain,  when  hiring,  to  have  the  holly-days  to 
herself;  and  on  these  occasions  she  ^d  Larry  would  meet  and  sport  their 
figure  ;  going  off  with  themselves,  as  soon  as  mass  would  be  oTer,  into 
Ballymayoumeen,  where  he  would  collect  a  pack  of  fellows  about  him, 
and  she  a  set  of  her  own  friends ;  and  there  they^d  sit  down  and  drink 
for  the  length  of  a  day,  laving  themselves  without  a  penny  of  whatever 
little  aiming  the  dress  left  behind  it ;  for  Larry  was  never  right,  except 
when  he  was  giving  a  thrate  to  some  one  or  other. 

**  After  conrousing  away  till  evening,  the/d'  th§n  set  off  to  a  danoe ; 
and  when  they'd  stay  there  till  it  would  be  late,  he  should  see  her  home, 
of  ooorse,  never  parting  till  they'd  settle  upon  meeting  another  day. 

^*  At  last  they  got  fairly  tired  of  this,  and  resolved  to  take  one  another 
for  better  for  worse. — Indeed  they  would  have  done  this  long  ago,  only 
that  they  could  never  get  as  much  together  as  would  pay  the  priest. 
Howandever,  Larry  spoke  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  sober,  industrious 
boy,  that  had  laid  by  his  9eolhp9  for  the  windy  day*,  and  tould  him  that 
Sally  Lowry  and  himself  were  going  to  yoke  for  life.  Tom  was  a  well* 
hearted,  friendly  lad,  and  thinking  that  Sally,  who  bore  a  good 
name  for  being  such  a  clane  sarvint,  would  make  a  good  wife,  he  lent 
Iiarry  two  guineas,  which,  al<mg  with  two  more  that  Sally's  aunt,  who 
had  no  childhre  of  her  own,  gave  her,  enabled  them  to  ater  their  difficuU 
ties  and  get  mamed.  Shortly  after  this,  his  brother  Tom  followed  hia 
example ;  but  as  he  had  saved  something,  he  made  up  to  Yal  Slevin'a 
daughter,  that  had  a  fortune  of  twenty  guineas,  a  oow  and  a  heifer,  with 
two  good  chaff  beds  and  bedding. 

^*  Soon  after  Tom's  marriage,  he  comes  to  Larry  one  day,  and  says, 
*  Larry,  you  and  I  are  now  going  to  face  the  world ;  we're  both  young, 
healthy,  and  vrillin'  to  work — so  are  our  vrives ;  and  it's  bad  if  we  caa't 
make  out  bread  for  ourselves,  I  think.' 

*'  ^  Thrue  for  you,  Tom,'  says  Larry,  *  and  what's  to  hinder  us  ?  I 
only  wish  we  had  a  farm,  and  you'd  see  weM  take  good  bread  out  of  it : 
for  my  part  there^s  not  another  he  in  the  country  I'd  turn  my  back  upon 
for  managing  a  farm,  if  I  had  one.' 

^*  *  Well,'  says  the  other,  '  that's  what  I  wanted  to  overhaul  as  we're 
together ;  Squire  Dickson's  steward  was  telling  me  yesterday,  as  I  was 
coming  up  from  my  father-in-law's,  that  his  master  has  a  farm  of  fourteen 
acres  to  set  at  the  present  time ;  the  one  the  Nultys  held,  that  went  last 
spring  to  America — ^'twould  be  a  dacent  little  take  between  us.' 

*'*'  *'  I  know  every  inch  of  it,'  says  Larry,  ^  and  good  strong  land  it  is, 
but  it  was  never  well  wrought ;  the  Nultys  weren't  fit  for  it  at  all ;  for 
one  of  them  didn't  know  how  to  folly  a  plough. — I'd  engage  to  make  that 
land  turn  out  as  good  crops  as  e'er  a  farm  within  ten  miles  of  it.' 

•  In  Irish  the  proverb  u — ^  Ha  nahn  la  na  gtiiha  ia  na  MOuUipagh  .•**  that  is,  the  windy 
or  Btormj  day  it  not  that  on  which  the  »oo1]o|M  ihonld  be  cat.  8c  illope  are  oeier  twtgt, 
•harpened  at  both  ends,  and  inserted  in  the  thatch,  to  biikd  it  at  the  ere  and  rigging*  Tb« 
proTeri)  inenlcate*  prapantieu  for  fature  aucaaiity. 
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^  ^  I  know  thftt^  Larry,*  aajB  Tom,  '  and  Squire  Dickson  knows  that 
no  man  could  handle  it  to  more  advantage.  Now  if  you  join  me  in  it, 
whateyer  means  I  have  will  be  as  much  yours  as  mine ;  there's  two  snug 
houses  under  the  one  roof^  with  out-houses  and  all,  in  good  repair — and  if 
Sally  and  Biddy  will  pull  manfully  along  with  us,  I  don't  see,  with  the 
help  of  Ahnighty  God,  why  we  shouldn't  get  on  dacently,  and  soon  be 
weU  and  comfortable  to  live.' 

*^  ^  Comfortable  ! '  says  Larry,  <  no,  but  wealthy  itself,  Tom  :  and  let 
us  a<  *  it  at  wanst ;  Squire  Dickson  knows  what  I  can  do  as  well  as  any 
man  in  Europe ;  and  I'll  engage  won't  be  hard  upon  us  for  the  first  year 
or  two ;  our  best  plan  is  to  go  to-morrow,  for  fraid  some  other  might  get 
the  foreway  of  us.' 

^*'  The  Squire  knew  very  well  that  two  better  boys  weren't  to  be  met 
with  than  the  same  MTarlands,  in  the  way  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
land ;  and  although  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  Larry'*s  light  and  careless 
ways,  yet  he  had  good  depindance  out  of  the  brother,  and  thought,  on 
the  whole,  that  they  might  do  very  well  together.— Accordingly,  he  set 
them  the  farm  at  a  reasonable  rint,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  both 
living  on  it  with  their  two  wives.  Tliey  divided  the  fourteen  acres  into 
aquil  parts ;  and  for  fraid  there  would  be  any  grumbling  between  them 
about  better  or  worse,  Tom  proposed  that  they  should  draw  lots,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  Larry ;  but,  indeed,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
two  halves ;  for  Tom  took  care,  by  the  way  he  divided  them,  that  none  of 
them  should  have  any  reason  to  complain.  From  the  time  tliey  wint  to 
live  upon  their  farms,  Tom  was  up  early  and  down  late,  improving  it — 
paid  attention  to  nothing  else ;  axed  every  man  s  opinion  as  to  what  crop 
would  be  best  for  such  a  spot,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  found  very  few,  if 
any,  able  to  instruct  him  so  well  as  his  own  brother  Larry.  He  was  no 
such  labourer,  however,  as  Larry — but  what  he  was  diort  in,  he  made  up 
by  perseverance  and  care. 

'^  In  the  coorse  of  two  or  three  years  you  would  hardly  bleeve  how  he 
got  on,  and  his  wife  was  every  bit  aquil  to  him.  She  spun  the  yam 
for  the  linen  tliat  made  their  own  shirts  and  sheeting,  bought  an  odd 
pound  of  wool  now  and  then  when  she  could  get  it  chape,  and  put  it 
past  till  she  had  a  stone  or  so  ;  she  would  then  sit  down  and  spin  it — get 
it  wove  and  dressed ;  and  before  one  would  know  anything  about  it 
she'^d  have  the  making  of  a  dacent  comfortable  coat  for  Tom,  and  a  bit  of 
heather-coloured  drugget  for  her  own  gown,  along  with  a  piece  of  striped 
red  and  blue  for  a  petticoat — all  at  very  little  cost. 

*'  It  wasn  t  so  with  Larry.  In  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  while  the 
fit  was  on  him,  he  did  very  well ;  only  that  he  would  go  of  an  odd  time 
to  a  dance ;  or  of  a  market  or  fair  day,  when  he'd  see  the  people  pass  by, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  he'd  take  the  notion,  and  set  off  with  himself 
telling  Sally  that  he'd  just  go  in  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  see  how  the 
markets  were  going  on. 

^*'  It's  always  an  unpleasant  thing  for  a  body  to  go  to  a  fair  or  market 
without  an3rthing  in  their  pocket;  accordingly,  if  money  was  in  the 
houHe,  he'd  take  some  of  it  with  him,  for  fraid  that  any  friend  or  acquaint- 
•  For  «i  UlusU'itiion  of  tbin  phrase  wo  must  refer  to  thk  Dumk — **  Up,  Guv^  ami  at  iliooi." 
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ance  might  thrate  him ;  and  then  it  would  be  a  poor,  mane-spirited  thing, 
he  wonld  say,  to  take  another  man's  thrate,  without  giving  one  for  it. 
HeM  seldom  have  any  notion,  though,  of  breaking  in  upon  or  spinding 
the  money,  he  only  brought  it  to  keep  his  pocket,  jtst  to  prevent  him  from 
being  shamed,  should  he  meet  a  friend. 

'^  In  the  manetime,  Sally,  in  his  absence,  would  find  herself  lonely,  and 
as  she  hadn'*t,  maybe,  seen  her  aunt  for  some  time  before,  she  'd  lock  the 
door,  and  go  over  to  spind  a  while  with  her ;  or  take  a  trip  as  far  as  her 
ould  mistress's  place,  to  see  the  family.  Many  a  thing  people  will  have  to 
say  to  one  another  about  the  pleasant  times  they  had  together,  or  several 
other  subjects  best  known  to  themselves,  of  coorse.  Larry  would  come 
home  in  her  absence,  and,  finding  the  door  looked,  would  slip  down  to 
Squire  Dickson's,  to  chat  with  the  steward  or  gardener,  or  with  the  sar- 
vants  in  the  kitchen. 

^^  You  all  remimber  Tom  Hanoe,  that  kept  the  public-house  at  Tully- 
yemon  cross-roads,  n  little  above  the  Squire'^s — at  laste,  most  of  you  do 
— and  ould  Wilty  Rutledge,  the  fiddler,  that  spint  his  time  between 
Tom's  and  the  big  house— Qod  be  good  to  Wilty! — it's  himself  was  the 
droll  man  entirely :  he  died  of  aiting  boiled  banes,  for  a  wager  that  the 
Squire  laid  on  him  agin  ould  Captain  Flint,  and  dhrinking  porter  after 
them  till  he  was  swelled  like  a  tun  ;  but  the  Squire  berrid  him  at  his 
own  expense.  Well,  Larry's  haunt,  on  finding  Sally  out  when  he  came 
home,  was  either  at  the  Squire^s  kitchen,  or  Tom  Hanoe^s ;  and  as  he  was 
the  hroth  of  a  hoy  at  dancing,  the  sarvints,  when  he'd  go  down,  would 
send  for  Wilty  to  Hance's,  if  he  didn*t  happen  to  be  with  themselves  at 
the  time,  and  strike  up  a  dance  in  the  kitchen ;  and,  along  with  all,  may  be 
Larry  would  have  a  sup  in  his  head. 

*^  When  Sally  would  come  home,  in  her  turn,  she  'd  not  find  Larry 
before  her ;  but  Larry's  custom  was  to  go.  in  to  Tom*s  wife,  and  say,— 
*  Biddy,  tell  Sally,  when  she  comes  home,  that  I  'm  gone  down  awhile  to 
the  big  house  (or  to  Tom  Hance's,  as  it  might  be),  but  I  '11  not  be  long.' 
Sally,  after  waiting  awhile,  would  put  on  her  cloak,  and  slip  down  to  see 
what  was  keeping  him.  Of  coorse,  when  finding  the  sport  going  on,  and 
carrying  a  light  heel  at  the  dance  herself^  she  'd  throw  off  the  cloak,  and 
take  a  hand  at  it  along  with  the  rest.  Larry  and  she  would  then  go 
their  ways  home,  find  the  fire  out,  light  a  sod  of  turf  in  Tom's,  and  feeling 
their  own  place  very  could  and  naked,  after  the  blazing  comfortable  fire 
they  had  left  behind  them,  go  to  bed,  both  in  very  middling  spirits  entirely. 

''  Larry,  at  other  times,  would  quit  his  work  early  in  the  evening,  to 
go  down  towards  the  Squire's,  bekase  he  had  only  to  begin  work  earlier 
the  next  day  to  make  it  up.  He  'd  meet  the  Squire  himself,  may  be,  and, 
after  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  getting  a  *  how  do  you  do,  Larry,' 
from  his  honour,  enter  into  discoorse  with  him  about  his  honour's  plan  of 
stacking  his  com.     Now,  Larry  was  famous  at  this. 

^^  ^  Who's  to  build  your  stacks  this  sason,  your  honour?' 

"  *Tim  Dillon,  Larry.' 

^^  '  Is  it  he,  your  honour  ? — he  knows  as  much  about  building  a  stack 
of  corn  as  Masther  George,  here.  He  'U  only  botch  them,  sir,  if  you  let 
liim  go  about  them.' 
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*^  ^  Yee ;  boi  what  can  I  do,  Larry  ?  He  'b  the  only  man  I  have  lliat 
I  could  tmst  them  to/ 

^  ^  Then  it 's  your  honour  needn't  say  that,  anyhow ;  for  rather  than 
see  them  spoiled^  I  'd  come  down  myself  and  put  them  up  for  you.' 
"  *  Oh,  I  couldn't  expect  that,  Larry/ 

**  *  Why,  then,  I  'U  do  it,  your  honour ;  and  you  may  expect  me  down 
in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock,  plase  Qod/ 

^^  Larry  would  keep  his  word,  though  his  own  com  was  drop-ripe ; 
and  havin'  once  undertaken  the  job,  he  couldn't  give  it  up  till  he  'd  finish 
it  off  daoently.  In  the  meantime,  his  own  crop  would  go  to  destruction ; 
sometimes  a  windy  day  would  come,  and  not  leave  him  every  tenth  grain; 
he  'd  then  get  some  one  to  cut  it  dovni  for  him — he  had  to  go  to  the  big 
house,  to  build  the  master's  com  ;  he  was  then  all  bustle — a  great  man 
entirely — there  was  n&n  such  ;  would  be  up  with  the  iirst  light,  ordering 
and  commanding,  and  directing  the  Squire's  labourers,  as  if  he  was  the 
king  of  the  castle.  Maybe,  'tis  after  he  'd  come  from  the  big  house,  that 
he  'd  collect  a  few  of  the  neighbours,  and  get  a  couple  of  cars  and  horses 
firom  the  Squire,  you  see,  to  bring  home  his  own  oats  to  the  hagyard  with 
moonlight,  after  the  dews  would  begin  to  fall ;  and  in  a  week  afterwards 
every  stack  would  be  heated,  and  all  in  a  reek  of  froth  and  smoke.  It 's 
not  aisy  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  and  especially  it's  not  aisy  to  build  a 
com-stack  after  night,  when  a  man  cannot  see  how  it  goes  on  :  so  'twas 
no  wonder  if  Larry's  stacks  were  supporting  one  another  the  next  day- 
one  laning  north  and  another  south. 

^^  But,  along  with  this,  Larry  and  Sally  were  great  people  for  going  to 
the  dances  that  Hance  used  to  have  at  the  crass-roads,  bekase  he  wished 
to  put  money  into  his  own  pocket ;  and  if  a  neighbour  died,  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  at  the  wake-house— for  Sally  was  a  great  hand  at 
wasliing  down  a  corpse — and  they  would  be  the  last  home  from  the  ber- 
ril ;  for,  you  know,  they  couldn't  but  be  axed  in  to  the  dhrinking,  after 
the  friends  would  lave  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  sup  to  raise  their  spirits 
and  drown  sorrow,  for  grief  is  always  drouthy. 

^'  When  the  races,  too,  would  come,  they  would  be  sure  not  to  miss 
them  ;  and  if  yon  'd  go  into  a  tint,  it 's  odds  but  you  'd  find  them  among 
a  knot  of  acquaintances,  dhrinking  and  dancing,  as  if  the  world  was  no 
trouble  to  them.  They  were,  indeed,  the  best  nathnred  couple  in  Europe; 
they  would  lend  you  a  spade  or  a  hook  in  potato  time  or  harvest,  out  of 
pure  kindness,  though  their  own  com,  that  was  drop-ripe,  should  be  uncut, 
or  their  potatoes,  that  were  a  tramping  every  day  with  their  own  cows  or 
those  of  the  neighbours,  should  be  undug— all  for  fraid  of  being  thought 
nn-neighbourly. 

*In  this  way  they  went  on  for  some  years,  not  altogether  so  bad  but 
that  they  were  able  just  to  keep  the  house  over  their  heads.  They  had 
a  small  &mily  of  three  children  on  their  hands,  and  every  likelihood  of 
having  enough  of  them.  Whenever  they  got  a  young  one  christened, 
they  'd  be  sure  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  the  neighbours  at  it ;  and  surely 
some  of  the  young  ladies,  or  Master  C^eorge,  or  John,  or  Frederick,  from 
the  big  house,  should  stand  gossip,  and  have  the  child  called  after  them. 
They  then  should  have  tay  enough  to  sarve  them,  and  loaf-bread  and 
punch ;  and  though  Larry  should  sell  a  sack  of  seed-oats  or  seed-potatoes 
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to  get  it,  no  donbt  but  there  ebould  be  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  thrate  the 
yoon^  ladies  or  gintlemen. 

**  When  their  childre  grew  np,  litUe  oare  was  taken  of  them,  bekase 
their  parents  minded  other  people's  business  more  nor  their  own.  Thejr 
were  always  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  distress ;  for  Larry  would  be 
killing  time  about  the  Squire's,  or  doing  some  handy  job  for  a  neighbour 
who  could  get  no  other  man  to  do  it.  They  now  fell  behind  entirely  in 
the  rint,  and  Larry  got  many  hints  from  the  Squire  that  if  he  didn't  pay 
more  attention  to  his  business,  he  must  look  after  his  arrears,  or  as  mudi 
of  it  as  he  could  make  up  from  the  cattle  and  the  crop.  Larry  promised  well, 
as  far  as  words  went,  and  no  doubt  hoped  to  be  able  to  perform ;  but  he 
hadn't  steadiness  to  go  through  with  a  thing.  Thmth  's  best ; — you  see 
both  himself  and  hia  wife  neglected  their  business  in  the  beginning,  so 
that  everything  went  at  sixes  and  sevens.  They  then  found  themselves 
uncomfortable  at  their  own  hearth,  and  had  no  heart  to  labour :  so  that 
what  would  make  a  careful  person  work  their  fingers  to  the  stumps  to 
get  out  of  poverty,  only  prevented  them  from  working  at  all,  or  drv9 
them  to  work  for  those  that  had  more  comfort,  and  could  give  them  a 
better  male's  mate  than  they  had  themselves. 

*^  Their  tempers,  now,  soon  began  to  get  sour :  Larry  thought,  bekase 
Sally  wasn't  as  careful  as  she  ought  to  be,  that  if  he  had  taken  any  other 
young  woman  to  his  wife,  he  wouldn't  be  as  he  was ; — §h4  thought  the 
very  same  thing  of  Larry.  ^  If  he  was  like  another,'  she  would  say  to 
his  brother,  ^that  would  be  up  urly  and  late  at  his  own  business,  I 
would  have  spirits  to  work,  by  rason  it  would  dieer  my  heart  to  see  our 
little  farm  looking  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  another^  ;  but,  forget 
gairh*^  that's  not  the  case,  nor  likely  to  be  so,  for  he  spinds  his  time  from 
one  place  to  another,  working  for  them  that  laughs  at  him  for  his  pains ; 
but  he'd  rather  go  to  his  neck  in  wather  than  lay  down  a  hand  for  himself, 
except  when  he  can't  help  it.' 

*'  Larry,  again,  had  hu  compluni— '  Sall/s  a  laay  trollop,'  he  would 
say  to  his  brother  s  wife,  ^  that  never  does  one  hand's  turn  that  she  can 
help,  but  sits  over  the  fire  frt>m  morning  till  night,  making  bird's  nests  in 
the  ashes  with  her  yallow  heelfl,  or  going  about  from  one  neighbour's  house 
to  another,  gosthering  and  palavering  about  what  doesn't  consam  her, 
instead  of  minding  the  house.  How  can  I  have  heart  to  work,  when 
I  come  in — expecting  to  find  my  dinner  ready  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  get 
her  sitting  upon  her  hunkers  on  the  hearth-etone,  blowing  at  two  or 
three  green  sticks  with  her  apron,  the  pot  hanging  on  the  crook,  without 
oven  tibe  white  Hothb  en  i^t.  She  never  puts  a  stitch  in  my  clothes,  nor 
in  the  childliei^s  clothes,  nor  in  her  own,  but  lets  them  go  to  rags  at  onoe-~ 
the  divil's  luck  to  her !  I  wish  I  had  never  met  with  her,  or  that  I  had 
married  a  sober  girl,  that  wasnH  fond  of  dress  and  dancing.  If  she  was 
a  good  sarvint,  it  was  only  because  she  liked  to  have  a  good  name, ;  for 
when  she  got  a  house  and  place  of  her  own,  see  how  she  turned  out !' 

•  Bitter  mitfortttfie. 
t  The  white  hortet  tre  produced  bj  the  extrication  of  air,  which  rises  in  white  bubbles 
to  the  surfiice  when  the  potatoes  are  beginning  to  boil ;  so  that  when  the  first  symptoms  of 
boiling commeneOt  it  is  a  usual  phrase  to  say,  the  whiU  hortes  are  on  the  pot — sometimes  the 
ufhiU /riare. 
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^  FVoin  less  to  more,  they  went  on  squabbling  and  fighting,  until  at  last 
yon  might  see  Sally  one  time  with  a  black  eye  or  a  cut  head,  or  another 
time  going  off  with  herself,  crying,  up  to  Tom  Hanoe^s  or  some  other 
neighboar's  house,  to  sit  down  and  give  a  history  of  the  ruction  that  he 
and  she  had  on  the  head  of  some  thrifie  or  another  that  wasn't  worth 
naming.  Their  childher  were  shows,  running  about  without  a  single 
stitch  upon  them,  except  ould  coats  that  some  of  the  sarrints  from  the 
big  house  would  throw  them.  In  these  theyM  go  sailing  about,  with 
the  long  skirts  trailing  on  the  ground  behind  £em;  and  sometimes 
Larry  would  be  mane  enough  to  take  the  coat  from  the  ffonwn^  and 
ware  it  himself.  As  for  giving  them  any  schooling,  'twas  what  they 
neyer  thought  of ;  but  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  it,  there  was  no 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  to  send  them  to,  for  (hA  knows  it's  the 
eounthry  that  was  in  a  neglected  state  as  to  schools  in  those  days,  as  well 
as  now. 

It's  a  thme  .8a3dng,  that  as  the  ould  cock  crows,  the  young  one  lams ; 
and  this  was  thrue  here,  for  the  childher  fought  one  another  like  so  many 
divils,  and  swore  like  Trojans — ^Larry,  along  with  everything  else,  when 
he  was  a  Brine-oge,  thought  it  was  a  manly  thing  to  be  a  great  swearer; 
and  the  childher  when  ^ey  got  able  to  swear,  wam't  worse  nor  their 
&ther.  At  first,  when  any  of  the  little  souls  would  thry  at  an  oath, 
Larry  would  break' his  heart  laughing  at  them ;  and  so  from  one  thing  to 
another,  they  got  quite  hardened  in  it,  without  being  any  way  checked 
in  wickedness.  Things  at  last  drew  on  to  a  bad  state,  entirely.  Larry 
and  Sally  were  now  as  ragged  as  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  their  childher 
the  same.  It  fr^  no  strange  sight,  in  summer,  to  see  the  young  ones 
marching  about  Uics  street  as  bare  as  my  hand,  vrith  scaioe  a  blessed  stitch 
upon  thiMii  thiit  ever  wais  seen,  they  dirt  and  ashes  to  the  eyes,  waddling 
after  theii  uncle  Tom's  geese  and  ducks,  through  the  green  sink  of  rotten 
water  that  lay  before  ttieir  own  door,  just  beside  the  dunghill :  or  the 
btgger  ones  ruuning  after  the  Squire's  labourers,  when  bringing  home  the 
com  or  tbo  hay,  wanting  to  get  a  ride  as  they  went  back  with  the 
empty  caia 

*'  Lorry  and  Sally  vrould  never  be  let  into  the  squire's  kitchen  now  to 
eat  or  drink,  or  spend  an  evening  with  the  sarvints ;  he  might  go  out  and 
iu  to  bis  meal's  mate  along  with  the  rest  of  the  labourers,  but  there  was 
no  ^aA*  for  him.  Sally  would  go  down  with  her  jug  to  get  some  butter- 
milk, and  ha.we  to  Btand  among  a  set  of  beggars  and  cotters,  she  as  ragged 
and  as  poor  as  any  of  them,  for  she  wouldn't  be  let  into  the  kitchen  till 
her  turn  came,  no  more  nor  another,  for  the  sarvints  would  turn  up  their 
noses  with  the  greatest  disdain  possible  at  them  both. 

^  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  their  house 
was  worse  ; — within,  it  would  almost  turn  your  stomach  to  look  at  it— • 
the  flure  was  all  dirt,  for  how  could  it  be  any  other  way,  when  at  the 
end  of  every  meal,  the  9chraha^  would  be  emptied  down  on  it,  and  the 
pig  that  was  whining  and  grunting  about  the  door,  would  brake  into  the 
hape  of  praty-skins  that  Sally  would  there  throw  down  for  it.  You  might 

*  Goodwill.  t  A  flat  wicker  basket,  off  wbich  the  potatoes  are  eateo. 
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reel  Lair/s  Bhirt,  or  make  a  saireyoi^s  chain  of  it ;  for,  bad  ee9$*  to  me, 
but  I  bleere  it  would  reach  from  this  to  the  Rath.  The  blanket  was  in 
tatthers,  and  like  the  shirt,  would  go  round  the  house :  their  straw-beds 
were  stocked  with  the  hlaek  milUia — ^the  ohilder's  heads  were  garrisoned 
with  Scotch  greyly  and  their  heels  and  heads  ornamented  with  idl  descrip- 
tion of  kibes.  There  wor  only  two  stools  in  all  the  house,  and  a  hassock  of 
straw  for  the  young  child,  and  one  of  the  stools  wanted  a  leg,  so  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  sit  down  upon  it,  except  he  knew  of  this 
fiuling.  The  flure  was  worn  into  large  holes,  that  were  mostly  filled 
with  slop,  where  the  childher  used  to  dabble  about,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  sidling  egg-shells  upon  them,  with  bits  of  boiled  praties  in  them,  by 
way  of  a  little  faste.  The  dresser  was  as  black  as  dirt  could  make  it, 
and  had  on  it  only  two  or  three  wooden  dishes,  clasped  with  tin,  and 
noggins  without  hoops,  a  beetle^  and  some  crockery.  There  was  an  ould 
chest  to  hold  their  male,  but  it  wanted  the  hinges ;  and  the  childher,  when 
the/d  get  the  mother  out,  would  mix  a  sup  of  male  and  wather  in  a 
noggin,  and  stuff  themselves  with  it,  raw  and  all,  for  they  were  almost 
starred. 

*^  Then,  as  the  cow-house  had  never  been  kept  in  repair,  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  the  cow  and  pig  had  to  stand  in  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and, 
except  Larry  did  it,  whatever  dirt  the  same  cow  and  pig,  and  the  childher 
to  the  back  of  that,  were  the  occaaion  of,  might  stand  there  till  Saturday 
night,  when,  for  dacenc/s  sake,  Sally  herself  would  take  a  shovel,  and 
out  with  it  upon  the  hape  that  was  beside  the  sink  before  the  door.  If 
a  wet  day  came,  there  wasn't  a  spot  you  could  stand  in  for  doum-ram  ;  and 
wot  or  dry,  Sally,  Larry,  and  the  childher  were  spotted  like  trouts  with  the 
soot-dhrops,  made  by  the  damp  of  the  roof  and  the  smoke.  The  house 
on' the  outside  was  all  in  ridges  of  black  dirt,  where  the  thatch  had  rotted, 
or  covered  over  with  chickenweed  or  blind-oats;  but  in  the  middle 
of  all  this  misery,  they  had  a  horse-shoe  nailed  over  the  door-head  for 
good  luck. 

'^  You  know,  that  in  telling  this  story,  I  needn't  mintion  every  thing 
just  as  it  happened,  laying  down  year  after  year,  or  day  and  date;  so  yon 
may  suppose,  as  I  go  on,  that  all  this  went  forward  in  the  coorse  of  time. 
They  didn't  get  bad  of  a  sudden,  but  by  degrees,  neglecting  one  thing 
after  another,  until  they  found  themselves  in  the  state  I'm  relating  to  yon 
•—then  stnigglmg  and  struggling,  but  never  taking  the  right  way  to 
mend. 

^^  But  Where's  the  use  in  saying  much  more  about  it  ? — things  couldn't 
stand — ^they  were  terribly  in  arrears  ;  but  the  landlord  was  a  good  kind 
of  man,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  childher,  didn^t  wish  to  turn  them 
on  the  wide  world,  without  house  or  shelter,  bit  or  sup.  Larry,  too,  had 
been,  and  still  was,  so  ready  to  do  difficult  and  nice  jobs  for  him,  and 
would  resave  no  payment,  that  he  couldn't  think  of  taking  his  only  cow 
from  him,  or  prevent  him  from  raising  a  bit  of  oats  or  a  plat  of  potatoes, 
every  year,  out  of  the  farm. — ^The  farm  itself  was  all  run  to  waste  by  this 
time,  and  had  a  miserable  look  about  it — sometimes  you  might  see  a  piece 
of  a  field  that  had  been  ploughed,  all  overgrown  with  grass  because  it  had 

*  Bad  tuocctti. 
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never  been  sowed  or  set  with  anything.  The' slaps  were  all  broken  down, 
or  liad  only  a  piece  of  an  onld  beam,  a  thorn  bush,  or  crazy  car  lying 
acraas,  to  keep  the  cattle  oat  of  them.  His  bit  of  com  was  all  eat  away 
and  cropped  here  and  there  by  the  cows,  and  his  potatoes  rooted  np  by 
the  pigs. — Tlie  garden,  indeed,  had  a  few  cabbages,  and  a  ridge  of  early 
potatoes,  but  these  were  so  choked  with  burdocks  and  nettles,  that  you 
could  hardly  see  them. 

*^  I  tould  you  before  that  they  led  the  diriFs  life,  and  that  was  nothing 
bnt  Ood^s  truth  ;  and  according  as  they  got  into  greater  poverty,  it  was 
worse.  A  day  couldn't  pass  without  a  fight ;  if  they'^d  be  at  their  break- 
fast, maybe  he'd  make  a  potato  hop  off  her  skull,  and  she'd  give  him  the 
contents  of  her  noggin  of  buttermilk  about  the  eyes  ;  then  he'd  Jlake  her, 
and  tlie  childher  would  be  in  an  uproar,  crjring  out,  ^  Oh,  daddy,  daddy, 
dont't  kill  my  mammy !'  When  this  would  be  over,  he'd  go  off  with 
himself  to  do  something  for  the  Squire,  and  would  sing  and  laugh  so 
pleasant,  that  you'd  think  he  was  the  best-tempered  man  alive ;  and  so 
he  was,  until  neglecting  his  business,  and  minding  dances,  and  feiirs,  and 
drink,  destroyed  him. 

*'  It's  the  maxim  of  the  world,  that  when  a  man  is  down,  down  with 
him ;  bnt  when  a  man  goes  down  through  his  own  fault,  he  finds  very 
little  mercy  from  any  one.  Larry  might  go  to  fifty  fairs  before  heM  meet 
any  one  now  to  thrate  him  :  instead  of  that,  when  he'd  make  up  to  them, 
they'd  turn  away,  or  give  him  the  eowid  shoulder*.  But  that  wouldn't 
satisfy  him  :  for  if  he  went  to  buy  a  slip  of  a  pig,  or  a  pair  of  brogues, 
and  met  an  ould  acquaintance  that  had  got  well  to  do  in  the  world,  he 
should  bring  him  in,  and  give  him  a  dram,  merely  to  let  the  other  see  that 
he  was  still  able  to  do  it ;  then,  when  the3r^d  sit  down,  one  dram  would 
bring  on  another  from  Larry,  till  the  price  of  the  pig  or  the  brogues 
would  be  spint,  and  he'd  go  home  again  as  he  came,  sure  to  have  another 
battle  with  Sally. 

'*  In  this  way  things  went  on,  when  one  day  that  Larry  vras  preparing 
to  sell  some  oats,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Roe  Sheridan^s  of  the  Broad-bog 
came  in  to  him.  ^  Good  morrow,  Larry',  says  he :  ^  Good  morrow,  kindly. 
Art,'  sa3rs  Larry — *  how  are  you,  ma  bonchal  V 

^*  *"  Why,  I've  no  rason  to  complain,  thank  God  and  you,'  says  the 
other ;  *  how  is  yourself  V 

"  *  Well,  thank  you.  Art :  how  is  the  family  V 

^^  ^  Faix,  all  stout,  except  my  father,  that  has  got  a  touch  of  the  tooth- 
ach.     When  did  yon  hear  from  the  Slevins  T 

^' '  Sally  was  down  on  Thursday  last,  and  they're  all  well,  your  sowl.' 

"'Where's  Sally  now?' 

*'  *  She's  just  gone  down  to  the  big  house  for  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  ; 
our  cow  won't  calve  these  three  weeks  to  come,  and  she  gets  a  sup  of 
htchen  for  the  childher  till  then  :  won't  you  take  a  sate.  Art  ?  but  you 
had  better  have  a  care  of  yourself,  for  that  stool  wants  a  leg.' 

*'''  *  I  didn'*t  care  she  was  within,  for  I  brought  a  sup  of  my  own  stuff 
in  my  pocket,'  said  Art. 

*' '  Here,  Hurrish   (he  was  called  Horatio  afther  one  of  the  Square's 

*  Cool  recrplion. 
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flona),  fly  down  taihe  Square's,  and  see  what's  ke^iag  your  mother;  the 
divil's  no  match  for  her  at  stajring  out  with  herself  waast  she's  ftom 
under  the  roof.' 

'« '  Let  Dick  go/  says  the  little  fellow,  '  he's  hetiher  able  to  go  nor-'I 
am ;  he  has  got  a  coat  on  him.'* 

*^  ^  Go  yonrsdf^  when  I  bid  you,'  says  the  father. 

^'  *•  Let  him  go,'  says  Hurrish,  ^  yon  haye  no  right  to  Ind  me  to  go, 
whem  he  has  a  coat  upon  lum ;  you  promised  to  as  one  for  me  from 
Masfcher  Fmicis,  and  you  didn't  do  it;  so  the  divil  a  toe  I'll  budge  to* 
day,'  says  he,  getting  betune  the  father  and  the  door. 

**  ^  Well,  wait,'  says  Lany,  '  faix,  only  the  strange  man's  to  the  fore, 
and  I  don't  like  to  raise  a  hubbub,  Tdpoj^  you  for  making  me  such  aa 
answer.  Dick,  agra,  wiU^OM  run  down,  like  a  good  bouchal,  to  the  big 
house,  and  tell  your  mother  to  come  home^  that  there's  a  strange  man 
here  wants  her.' 

^  *  'Twas  Hurrish  you  bid,'  says  Diok— <  and  make  kirn  :  that's  the 
way  he  always  thrates  you,— doea  nothing  that  you  bid  him.' 

"  ^  But  you  know,  Dick,'  says  the  father,  ^  that  he  hasn^'t  a  stitch  to 
his  back,  and  the  orathur  doesn't  like  to  go  out  in  the  could,  and  he  so 
osked.' 

'' '  Well,  you  bid  him  go^'  says  Dick,  *  and  let  him ;  the  sorra  yard 
ril  go— the  shin-bnmt  spalpeen^  that's  always  the  way  with  him ;  what- 
ever he's  bid  to  do,  he  throws  it  on  me,  bekase,  indeed,  he  has  no  coat ; 
but  hell  foUy  Masther  Thomas  or  l^Iasther  Francis  through  sleet  and 
snow  up  the  mountains,  when  thejr're  fowling  or  tracing ;  he  doesn't  care 
about  a  coat  thm' 

^'  ^  Hurrish,  you  must  go  down  €ar  your  mother  when  I  bid  you' — 
says  the  weak  man^  turning  again  to  the  other  boy. 

''  TU  not^'  says  the  tittle  feUow;  'send  Dick.' 

*^  Larry  said  no  more,  but,  laying  down  the  child  he  had  in  his  hands, 
vpon  the  flttze,  makes  at  him ;  the  lad,  however,  had  the  door  of  him, 
and  was  off  beyant  his  reach  like  a  shot.  He  then  turned  into  the  house, 
and  meeting  Dick,,  felled  him  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  at  the  dresser. 

*  Tundher-an-ages,  Larry/  says  Art, '  what  has  come  over  you  at  all  at 
all  ?  to  knock  down  the  gorsoon  with  sudi  a  blow  !  couldn't  you  take  a 
rod  or  a  switch  to  him  ?— 7)^  manhim  *,  man,  but  I  bleeve  you've 
killed  him  outright,'  sa3rs  he,  lifting  the  boy,  and  striving  to  bring  him  to 
life.    Just  at  this  minnit  Sally  came  in. 

'^ '  Arrah,  itoeet  bad-luck  to  you^  you  laxy  vagabond  you,'  saya  Larry, 

*  what  kept  you  away  till  this  hour  ? ' 

'^ '  The  devil  send  you  news,  you  nager  yon/  says  Sally,  *  what  kept 
me— «ould  I  make  the  people  dium  sooner  than  they  widied  or  were 
ready?' 

*'  *  Ho,  by  my  song,  I'll  flake  3F0U  as  soon  as  the  daoent  young  man 
leaves  the  house/  says  Larry  to  her,  aside. 

*' '  You'll  flake  me,  is  it?'  says  Sally  q[>eaking  out  loud — '  in  throth« 
that's  no  new  thing  for  you  to  do,  any  how/ 

*  Dher  mmhim— Bj  my  mniL 
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**  *  Spake  Mjj  jovL  had  betther/ 

^  <  No,  in  troth,  won^t  I  spake  asy ;  IVe  spokieD  ney  too  long,  Lany, 
Irat  the  devil  a  taste  of  me  will  bear  what  I  're  snffwed  from  you  any 
longer,  jron  mane-spirited  blaekgnard  yon ;  for  he  is  nothing  else  that  would 
rii0  his  hand  to  a  woman,  especiaUy  to  one  in  my  eondition,'  and  she  put 
ker  gown  tail  to  her  eyes.  When  she  came  in.  Art  turned  his  back  to 
her,  for  fraid  she'd  see  the  state  the  gorsoon  was  in — but  now  she  noticed 
it  ■  ■  *  Oh  murdher,  murdher,'  says  she  clapping  her  hands,  and  running 
over  to  him«  *  what  has  happened  my  ohild?  oh !  murdher,  mnrdher,  this 
is  pour  work,  mnrdherer  1'  says  she  to  Larry.     <  Oh,  you  villain,  are  yon 

bent  on  murdhering  all  of  us are  you  bent  on  destroying  us  out  o'  the 

isoe!  Oh,  wunahsthrewl  wunahsthrew!  whatllbeeomeof  us!  DUk^ 
agra,'  says  she,  orjring,  *  Diok,  acushla  ma  ohree,  don^t  you  hear  me 
apaking  to  youl-— dont  yon  hear  your  poor  fariAen-hearted  mother 
i^Mkking  to  you  ?  Oh  I  wurrah !  wumh !  amn't  I  the  heart-brokenest 
avathmr  that's  alive  this  di^,  to  see  the  likes  of  such  doings !  but  I  knew 
it  would  come  to  this !  My  sowl  to  glory,  bat  my  child's  murthered  by 
that  man  standing  there !— by  his  own  fi^er— his  own  father !  Which 
ef  us  win  yon  mnrther  nert,  you  villain ! ' 

^  *  For  heaven's  sake,  SaUy,'  says  Art,  *  don't  exaggerate  him  more  nor 
ho  is ;  the  boy  is  only  stunned^— see,  he's  coming  to :  Dick,  ma  bouchal, 
rouse  yourself — that's  a  man:  hut!  he^s  weU  enough — ^thalTs  it, 
«/^imA:*  here,  take  a  slug  out  of  this  bottie,  and  ifU  set  all  right— or, 
atq>,  have  yon aglass  within,  Sally  ? ^  * Ooh,  musha,  not  a  glass  is  under 
the  roof  wid  me,' says  Sally;  ^thelastwebadwaslMroke  the  night  Barney 
was  christened,  and  we  hadn't  one  siBoo-4>ut  I'll  get  you  an  egg-shell  f/ 
*  It'll  do  as  wdl  as  the  best,^  says  Art  And  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  sat  down,  and  drank  the  bottle  of  whiskey  among  them.  Ltfry  and 
48aUy  made  it  up»  and  were  as  great  friends  as  ever ;  and  Dick  was  made 
drunk  for  the  bating  he  got  from  hie  &dier. 

**  What  Art  wanted  was  to  buy  some  oats  that  Lanry  had  to  seD,  to 
nm  in  a  private  Still,  up  in  the  mountains,  of  ooofse,  where  every  Still 
is  kept.  Sure  enough  Lany  sould  him  the  oats,  and  was  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  stiUrhouse  the  next  night  after  dark.  Aooording  to  ap- 
pointment. Art  oama  a  short  time  after  night-ftdl,  vrith  two  or  three 
young  boys  along  vrith  him.  The  com  was  sacked  and  put  on  the 
horses ;  but  before  that  was  done,  they  had  a  dhrop,  tor  Art's  pocket  and 
the  bottle  were  ould  acquaintances.  They  all  then  sat  dovni  in  Larry's, 
or,  at  lante,  as  many  as  there  were  seats  for,  and  feU  to  it.  Lanry,  how- 
aver,  seemed  to  be  in  better  hnmonr  this  night,  and  more  affectionate  wiih 
Sally  and  the  childher :  he'd  often  look  at  them,  and  i^pear  to  feel  as  if 
sometkinfi  woi  <wer  Mm  X :   but  no  one  observed  that  tiU  afterwards. 

•  My  child, 
t  The  ready  wit  of  the  Irish  ii  utoniibing.     It  often  happeni  that  they  haiw  whitkey  when 
neither  gliMes  nor  cnpe  are  at  hand ;  in  which  caae  they  are  neyer  at  a  Iocs.    I  haye  aeen 
them  nte  not  eniy  c0-ihella»bat  irietol  barrria,tobaeeo  boze^and  wooped  potatoes,  in  estreme 

I  Thia  if  predaely  tantamount  to  what  the  Scotch  call  "  fey."  It  meuf  that  he  felt  ■•  if 
aeme  fatal  doom  were  over  him. 
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Sally  herself  seemed  kinder  to  him,  and  even  went  over  and  sat  beside 
him  on  the  stool,  and  putting  her  arm  about  his  neck,  kissed  him  in  a 
joking  way,  wishing  to  make  up,  too,  for  what  Art  saw  the  night  before 
— poor  thing — but  still  as  if  it  wasn't  all  a  joke,  for  at  times  she  looked 
sorrowful.  Larry,  too,  got  his  arm  about  her,  and  looked  often  and  often 
on  her  and  the  childher,  in  a  way  that  he  wasn't  used  to  do,  until  the 
tears  fairly  came  into  his  eyes. 

^' '  Sally,  dvoumeen,'  says  he,  looking  at  her,  ^  I  saw  yon  when  you 
had  another  look  from  what  you  have  this  night ;  when  it  wasn't  asy  to 
fellow  you  in  the  parish  or  oui  of  it ;'  and  when  he  said  this  he  could 
hardly  spake. 

*^  *'  Whisht,  Larry,  acushla,'  says  she,  *  don't  be  spaking  that  way-* 
sure  we  may  do  very  well  yet,  plase  God  :  I  know,  Larry,  there  was  a 
great  dale  of  it— maybe,  indeed,  it  was  all — my  fault ;  for  I  wasn't  to 
you,  in  the  way  of  care  and  kindness,  what  I  ought  to  be.' 

*'  ^  Well,  well,  aroon,'  says  Larry,  '  say  no  more ;  you  might  have  been 
all  that,  only  it  was  my  fault :  but  where's  Dick,  that  I  struck  so  terribly 
last  .night  ?  Dick,  come  over  to  me,  agra— come  over  Dick,  and  sit  down 
here  iNBside  me.  Arrah,  here.  Art,  ma  bouchal,  will  yon  fill  this  egg- 
shell for  him  ? — Poor  gorsoon  !  God  knows,  Dick,  you  get  far  from  hit 
play,  acushla— far  from  the  ating  and  drinking  that  othw  people's  childher 
get,  tliat  hasn't  as  good  a  skin  to  put  it  in  as  you,  alannah !  Kiss  me, 
Dick,  acushla— and  God  knows  your  face  is  pale^  and  that's  not  with 
good  feeding,  any  how :  Dick,  agra,  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  done  to  you 
last  night ;  forgive  your  father,  Dick,  for  I  think  that  my  heart's  breaking, 
acushla,  and  that  you  won't  have  me  long  with  you.' 

^'  Poor  Dick,  who  was  naturally  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  gorsoon, 
kissed  his  father,  and  cried  bitterly.  Sally  herself  seeing  Larry  so  sorry 
for  what  he  done,  sobbed  as  if  she  would  drop  on  tbe  spot :  but  the 
rest  began,  and  betwixt  scoulding  and  cheering  them  up,  aU  was  as  well 
as  ever.  Still  I^my  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  entirely  very 
strange  the  mattw  with  him,  for  as  be  was  going  out,  he  kissed  all  the 
childher,  one  after  another ;  and  even  went  over  to  the  young  baby  that 
was  asleep  in  the  little  cradle  of  boords  that  be  himself  had  made  for  it, 
and  kissed  it  two  or  three  times,  asily,  for  fraid  of  wakening  it.  He  then 
met  Sally  at  the  door,  and  catching  her  hand  when  none  of  the  rest  saw 
him,  squeezed  it,  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  8a3ring,  ^  Sally,  darling  1'  says  he. 

'*  ^  What  ails  you,  Larry,  asthore  V  says  Sally. 

^^  ^  I  don't  know,'  says  he ;  ^  nothing,  I  bleeve — ^but  Sally,  aou8hh^  I 
have  thrated  you  badly  all  along ;  I  forgot,  avoumeen,  how  I  loved  yon 
once,  and  now  it  bieaks  my  heart  that  I  have  used  you  so  ill.' 

*^  ^  Larry,^  she  answered,  *  don't  be  talking  that  way,  bekase  yon 
make  me  sorrowful  and  unasy — don't,  acuslila :  God  above  me  knows  I 
forgive  you  it  all.  Don't  stay  long,'  says  she,  *  and  I'll  borry  a  lock  of 
meal  from  Biddy,  till  we  get  home  our  own  mddhre,  and  I'll  have  a  dish 
of  stirabout  ready  to  make  for  you  when  you  come  home.  Sure,  Larry, 
who'd  forgive  you,  if  I,  your  ovm  wife,  wonldnH  ?  But  it's  I  that  wants 
it  from  you,  Larry;  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  ourselves,  I  now  beg 
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your  pardon,  and  ax  your  forgiveness  for  all  the  sin  I  done  to  yon.'  She 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  cried  bitterly ;  but  he  raised  her  up,  himself  a 
ohoaking  at  the  time,  and  as  the  poor  crathur  got  to  her  feet,  she  laid 
herself  on  his  breast,  and  sobbed  out,  for  she  couldnH  help  it.  They  then 
went  away,  though  Larry,  to  tell  the  thruth,  wouldn't  haye  gone  with 
them  at  aJl,  only  that  the  sacks  were  horned  from  his  brother,  and  he 
had  to  bring  them  home,  in  regard  of  Tom  wanting  them  the  very  next  day. 

^^The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch —so  dark,  faiks,  that  they  had  to  get  long 
pieces  of  bog  fir,  which  they  lit,  and  held  in  their  hands,  like  the  lights  that 
Ned  there  says  the  lamp-lighters  have  in  Dublin  to  light  the  lamps  with. 

'^  At  last,  with  a  good  dale  of  trouble,  they  got  to  the  still-house ;  and, 
as  they  had  all  taken  a  drop  before,  you  may  be  sure  they  were  better 
inclined  to  take  another  now.  They,  accordingly,  sat  down  about  the 
fine  rousing  fire  that  was  under  the  still,  and  had  a  right  good  jorum  of 
strong  whiskey  that  never  seen  a  drop  of  water.  They  all  were  in  very 
good  spirits,  not  thinking  of  to-morrow,  and  caring  at  the  time  very  little 
about  the  world  as  it  went. 

^^  When  the  night  was  fiir  advanced,  they  thought  of  moving  home ; 
however,  by  that  time  they  weren't  able  to  stand :  but  it's  one  curse  of 
being  drunk,  that  a  man  doesn't  know  what  he's  about  for  the  time, 
except  some  few,  like  that  poaching  ould  fellow,  Billy  M'Kinny,  that's 
cunninger  when  he^s  drunk  than  when  he's  sober ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  ventured  out  in  the  clouds  of  the  night,  when  it  was  so  dark 
and  severe,  and  they  in  such  a  state. 

^*  At  last  they  staggered  away  together,  for  their  road  lay  for  a  good 
distance  in  the  same  direction.  The  others  got  on,  and  reached  home  as 
well  as  they  could ;  but,  although  Sally  berried  the  dish  of  male  from  her 
sister-in-law,  to  have  a  warm  pot  of  stirabout  for  Larry,  and  sat  up  till 
the  night  was  more  than  half  gone,  waiting  for  him,  yet  no  Larry  made 
his  appeaiance*  The  childher,  too,  all  sat  up,  hoping  heM  come  home, 
before  they'd  fidl  asleep  and  miss  the  supper :  at  last  the  crathurs,  after 
running  about,  began  to  get  sleepy,  and  one  head  would  fall  this  way  and 
anothtf  that  way ;  so  Sally  thought  it  hard  to  let  them  go  without  getting 
their  share,  and  accordingly  she  put  dovni  the 
pot  on  a  bright  fire,  and  made  a  good  lot  of  stir- 
about (cat  them,  covering  up  Lan/s  share  in  a 
red  earthen  di^  before  the  fire. 

''This  roused  them  a  little;  and  they  sat 
about  the  hearth  with  th^  mother,  keeping 
her  company  with  their  little  chat,  till  their 
father  would  come  back. 

^  The  night,  for  some  time  before  this,  got 
very  stormy  entirely.  The  wind  rtt,  and  tiie 
rain  fell  as  if  it  came  out  of  mMen  *.  The 
house  was  very  cowld,  and  the  door  was  bad ; 
for  the  wind  came  in  very  strong  under  the  foot  of  it,  where  the  ducks 

*  Ab  old  Irish  drmkiDg  Tetsel,  of  a  Moare  foraiy  with  %  handle/or  ear  on  each  Mde,  out  of 
which  all  the  fiunilj  drank  euoceMiTely,  or  in  rotation.     The  ezprettion  above  is  proverbial. 
VOL.    I.  H 
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and  hens,  and  the  pig  when  it  was  little,  used  to  squeeze  themselTea  in 
when  the  family  ^as  absent,  or  aftber  they  went  to  bed.  The  wind  now 
oame  whistling  under  it ;  and  the  oold  hat  and  rags^  that  stopped  np  llie 
windiea,  were  blown  out  halfni-doBen  times  with  such  fopoe,  that  the 
ashes  were  carried  away  alaaost  horn  the  hearth.  SaUy  got  very  low^ 
spirited  on  hearing  the  stonn  whistling  so  socrowfully  through  the  honse^ 
for  she  was  aleard  that  Larry  might  be  out  on  the  dark  moons  under  it; 
and  how  any  living  soul  could  bear  it,  she  didn't  know.  The  talk  of  the 
childer,  too,  made  her  worse  ;  for  they  were  debating  among  themselves^ 
the  cratburs,  about  what  he  had  better  do  under  the  tempest ;  whether 
he  ought  to  take  the  sheltry  side  of  a  hillock,  or  get  into  a  long  heather 
bush,  or  under  the  ledge  of  a  rook  or  tree,  if  he  could  meet  such  a  thing. 

'^  In  the  mane  time,  terrible  blasts  would  come  over  and  througb  the 
house,  making  the  ribs  crack  so  that  yon  would  think  the  roof  would  be 
taken  away  at  wanst.  The  fire  was  now  getting  low,  and  Sally  had  no 
more  turf  in  the  house ;  so  that  the  childer  crouched  closer  and  doeer 
about  it,  their  poor  hungry-looking  pale  faces  made  paler  with  fear  that 
the  house  might  come  down  upon  them,  or  be  stripped,  and.  their  &ther 
from  home— 4uid  witli  wone  fear  that  something  mig^t  happen  him  under 
such  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  as  it  blew.  Indeed  it  was  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  the  ragged  cratburs  drawing  in  in  a  ring  nearer  and  nearer  the  dying 
fire  ;  and  their  poor,  naked,  half-starred  mother,  sitting  with  her  youngest 
infuit  \y\ng  between  her  kneee  and  her  breast :  for  the  bed  was  too  oowld 
to  put  it  into  it,  without  being  kept  warm  by  the  heat  of  them  that  it  used 
to  sleep  with." 

^^  Musha,  God  help  her  and  them,"  says  Ned,  ^^  I  wiah  they  were  here 
beside  me  on  this  comfortable  hob,  this  minute ;  I'd  fight  Nancy  to  get  a 
fog-meal  for  them,  any  way — ft  body  can't  but  pity  them,  afther  all  I" 

^*  You  'd  fight  Nancy  f  said  Nancy  herself—*'  maybe  Nanoy  would  be 
as  willing  to  do  something  for  the  cratburs  as  you  would— I  like  every 
body  that's  able  to  pay  for  what  they  get  I  but  we  ought  to  have  some 
bowels  in  us  for  all  that.    You'd  fight  Nancy,  indeed !" 

«« Well,"  continued  the  narrator,  *^  there  they  sat,  with  oowld  and  fear 
in  their  pale  faces,  shiverin'  over  the  remains  of  the  fire,  for  it  Was  now 
nearly  out,  and  thinking,  as  the  deadly  blast  would  drive  through  the 
creaking  ould  door  and  the  half-stufied  windies,  of  what  their  Bather  would 
do  under  such  a  terrible  night.  Poor  Sally,  sad  and  sonowfhl,  was  think- 
ing of  all  their  ould  quarrels,  and  taking  Um  blame  all  to  herself  for  not 
bein'  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and  more  kind  to  Larry ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  way  she  thrated  him,  and  the  illrtongue  she  used  to 
give  him,  the  tears  began  to  roll  from  her  eyes,  and  she  rooked  herself 
from  side  to  side,  sobbing  as  if  ber  heart  would  brake.  When  the 
childher  saw  her  wiping  her  i^es  with  the  comer  of  the  little  hand* 
kerchief  that  she  had  about  her  neck,  they  began  to  cry  along  with  her. 
At  last  she  thought,  as  it  was  now  so  bte,  that  it  would  be  fioUy  to  sit  up 
any  longer ;  she  h<^)ed,  too,  tbftt  be  mig^t  have  thought  of  going  into 
some  neighbour's  house  on  his  way,  to  take  shelter,  and  with  these 
thoughts,  she  raked  the  gr^eihmigh*  over  the  fire,  and  afUier  putting  the 

*  The  wann  aahet  and  embers. 
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oluldher  in  their  little  straw  nest,  and  spreading  their  own  rags  oyer  thero^ 
she  and  the  young  one  went  to  bed,  although  she  couldn't  deep  at  all  at 
all,  for  thinking  of  Larry. 

*^  There  she  lay,  trembling  under  the  light  cover  of  the  bed-clothes,  for 
they  missed  Larry's  ooat,  listening  to  the  dreadful  night  that  was  in  it,  so 
lonely,  that  the  very  noise  of  the  oow,  in  the  other  comer,  chewing  her 
cud,  in  the  silence  of  a  short  calm,  was  a  great  relief  to  her.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  could  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  for  there  was  some  uncom- 
mon weight  upon  her  that  she  couldn't  account  for  by  any  chance ;  but 
after  die  had  been  lying  for  about  half  an  hour,  she  heard  sMoething  that 
almost  &irly  knocked  her  up.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman,  crying  and 
wailing  in  the  greatest  distress,  as  if  all  belonging  to  her  were  under^ 
board. 

''  When  Sally  heard  it  first,  she  thought  it  was  notliing  but  the 
whistling  of  the  wind;  but  it  soon  came  again,  more  sorrowful  than 
before,  and  aa,the  storm  arose,  it  rose  upon  the  blast  along  with  it,  so 
strange  and  mournful,  that  she  never  before  heard  the  like  of  it.  *  The 
Lord  be  about  us  !'  said  she  to  herself,  ^  what  can  that  be  at  all  ? — or  who 
is  it  ?  for  it's  not  Nelly,'  maniqg  her  sister-in-law.  Again  she  listened, 
and  there  it  was,  sobbing  and  sighing  in  the  greatest  grie^  and  she 
tiiought  she  heard  it  louder  than  ever,  only  that  this  time  it  seem^  to 
name  whomsoever  it  was  lamenting.  Sally  now  got  op  and  put  her  ear 
to  the  door,  to  $^^  the  omUd  Aear  what  it  said.  At  this  time  the  wind 
got  cahner,  and  the  voice  also  got  lower ;  but  although  it  was  still  smr- 
rowfiil,  she  never  heard  any  living  Christian's  voice  so  sweet,  and  what  was 
very  odd,  it  fell  in  fits,  exactly  as  the  storm  sunk,  and  rose  as  it  blew  louder. 

*'  When  she  put  her  ear  to  the  chink  of  the  door,  she  heard  the  words 
repeated,  no  doubt  of  it,  only  couldn't  be  quite  sore,  as  they  wem't  very 
plain ;  but  as  fiur  as  she  oould  make  any  sense*  out  of  them,  she  thought 
that  it  said—'  Oii,  Larry  MTarland  ]--Lairy  M^Farbnd !— Larry  M'Far. 
land!'  Sally's  hair  stood  on  end  when  she  heaird  this;  but  on  listening 
agaha,  she  thought  it  was  .her  own  name  instead  of  Larry's  that  it  repated, 
and  that  it  said  'SaUy  M'Farland  i— SaUy  M'Fariand!— SaUy  M'Farland !' 
Still  she  wasn't  sulre,  for  the  words  wem't  plab,  and  all  she  could  think 
was,  that  they  resembled  her  own  name  or  Lartry'a,  more  than  any  other 
words  she  knew.  At  last,  as  the  wind  fell  again,  it  melted  away,  weep* 
ing  most  sorrowfully,  but  so  sweetly,  that  the  likes  of  it  was  never  heard. 
Sdly  then  went  to  bed,  and  the  poor  woman  was  so  harrished  with  one 
thing  or  another,  thai  at  last  she  fell  asleep." 

«'  Twas  the  Band^'  says  Shane  Fadh. 

^*  Indeed  it  was  nothing  else  than  thai  same,"''  replied  M'Boarkin. 

'^  I  wonder  Sally  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Nancy — ^  sure  she  might 
know  that  no  living  orathur  would  be  out  lamenting  under  such  a  night 
as  that  was.^ 

*'  She  did  think  of  that,"  said  Tom ;  ^^  but  as  no  Banshee  ever  followed 
htr  otpw*  family,  she  didn^t  suppose  that  it  could  be  such  a  thing ;  but 

•  The  Butfthee  in  Ireland  it,  or  nUier  wai,  Mid  to  follow  only  partienlar  fimilie*— piinci- 
paUy  tlie  old  MilomuM.  It  appeued  or  was  beard  before  the  death  of  anj  member  of  the 
&mil]r.  Ita  form  waa  alwajt  that  of  a  female— weeping,  wailing,  wringing  its  hands,  and 
uttering  the  aational  keene^  or  lamentation  for  the  dead.    Bonthet  signifies  gentle  woman. 
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she  forgot  that  it  might  follow  Larry^s.  I,  myself,  heard  his  brother 
f  om  say,  afterwards,  that  a  Banshee  used  alwa3rs  to  be  heard  before  any 
of  them  died."  - 

*^  Did  bis  brother  hear  it  T*  Ned  inqviied. 

^  He  did,"  said  Tom ;  ^*  and  his  wife  along  with  him,  and  knew,  at 
once,  that  some  .death  wonld  happen  in  the  fiunUy — but  it  wasn't  long  till 
he  suspected  who  it  oame  for ;  for,  as  he  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  on 
looking  toards  his  own  hearth,  he  thought  he  saw  his  brother  stand- 
ing at  the  fire,  with  a  very  sorrowful  face  upon  him.  *  Why,  Larry,' 
says  he,  *  how  did  you  get  in,  after  me  barring  the  door  ?~H>r  did  you 
turn  back  from  helping  them  with  the  com  ?  You  surely  hadn't  time  t» 
go  half  the  way  since.' 

**  Larry,  however,  made  him  no  answer ;  and,  on  looking  for  him 
again,  there  was  no  Larry  there  fur  him.  *  Nelly,'  says  he  to  his  wife, 
^  did  you  see  any  sight  of  Larry  since  he  went  to  the  still-house  V 
^  Arrah,  no  indeed,  Tom,'  says  she ;  ^  what's  coming  over  yon  to  spake  to 
the  man  that's  near  Dmmfurrar  by  this  time  V  ^  €h)d  keep  him  frY>m 
harm !'  said  Tom ; — *  poor  fellow,  I  wish  nothing  ill  may  happen  him  this 
night !  I'm  afeard,  Nelly,  that  I  saw  hw/etek* ;  and  if  I  did,  he  hasn't 
long  to  live ;  for  when  one's  fetch  is  seen  at  this  time  of  night,  their  lase 
of  tife,  let  them  be  sick  or  in  health,  is  always  short.' 

**  *  Hut,  Tom  aroon !'  says  Nelly,  *  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  jamb  or 
yomvelf  you  saw  in  the  light  of  the  candle,  or  the  shadow  of  the  bed- 
post.' 

''  The  next  morning  they  were  all  up,  hoping  that  he  would  drop  in  to 
them.  Sally  got  a  creel  of  turf,  notwithstanding  her  condition,  and  put 
down  a  good  fire  to  warm  him  ;  but  the  morning  passed,  and  no  sign  of 
kim.  She  now  got  very  uaasy,  and  mintioned  to  his  brother  what  she 
felt,  and  Tom  went  up  to  the  still-house  to  know  if  he  was  there,  or  to 
try  if  he  could  get  any  tidings  of  him.  But,  by  the  laws  !  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  left  that  for  home  the  night  before,  and  he  in  a  state  of  liquor, 
putting  this,  and  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  in  his  house  together,  Tom 
knew  that  something  must  have  happened  him.  He  went  home  again, 
and  on  his  way  had  his  eye  about  him,  thinking  that  it  would  be  no  mi- 
racle, if  he'd  meet  him  lying  head-foremost  in  a  ditch ;  however,  he  did 
not,  but  went  on,  expecting  to  find  him  at  home  before  him. 

^*'  In  the  mane  time,  the  neighbours  had  been  all  raised  to  search  for 
him ;  and,  indeed,  the  hills  were  aKve  with  people.  It  was  the  second 
day  after,  that  Sally  was  standing,  looking  out  at  her  own  door  toards  the 
mountains,  expecting  that  every  man  with  a  blue  ooat  upon  him  might  be 
Larry,  when  she  saw  a  crowd  of  people  coming  down  the  hills.  Her 
heart  leaped  to  her  mouth,  and  she  sent  Dick,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  to 
meet  them,  and  run  back  with  word  to  her  if  he  was  among  them.  Disk 
went  away ;  but  he  hadn't  gone  fur  when  he  met  his  uncle  Tom,  coming 
on  before  the  rest. 

*  This  in  the  Norlh  of  Ireland  i*  called  wraith^  a*  io  Scotland.  The  Pgieh  h  a  spirit  that 
awumet  the  likenets  uf  a  particular  person.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  individual  himself  wbone 
nrsemblaoce  it  assumes^  but  to  some  of  his  friends.  K  it  is  seen  in  the  morning,  it  betokens 
long  life  ;  if  after  sunftct,  approacliing  death ;  after  nightfall,  immediate  death. 
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^^  ^  Unole/  saya  Dick,  *  did  you  get  my  father^  for  I  miiat  fly  back 
with  word  to  my  mother,  like  lightning.' 

*^  ^  Gome  here,  Dick/  says  Tom ;  *God  help  you,  my  poor  bauchal  *  .'«- 
Come  here,  and  walk  alongside  of  me,  for  you  can't  go  back  to  your 
mother,  till  I  see  her  first---God  help  you,  my  poor  bouekal^  it 's  yoa 
that  *8  to  be  pitied,  this  blessed  and  sorrowful  day ;'  and  the  poor  fellow 
oould  by  no  means  keep  in  the  tears.  But  he  was  saved  the  trouble  of  break- 
ing the  dismal  tidings  to  poor  Sally ;  for  as  she  stood  watching  the  crowd, 
she  saw  a  door  carried  upon  their  shoulders,  with  something  like  a  man 
stretched  upon  it.  She  turned  in,  feeling  aa  if  a  bullet  had  gone  through 
her  head,  and  sat  down  with  her  back  to  the  door,  for  fraid  she  might  see  the 
thnith,  for  she  oouldnH  be  ^ite  sure,  they  were  at  such  a  distance.  At 
last  she  yentured  to  take  another  look  out,  for  she  couldn't  bear  what  she 
felt  within  her,  and  just  as  she  rose  and  came  to  the  door,  the  first  thing 
she  saw  coming  down  the  hill,  a  little  above  the  house,  was  the  body  of 
her  husband  stretched  on  a  door~-dead.  At  that  minute  her  brother-in- 
law,  Tern,  just  entered,  in  time  to  prevent  her  and  the  child  she  had  in 
her  arms  from  falling  on  the  flure.  She  had  seen  enough,  (}od  help  her ! 
—for  she  took  labour  that  instant,  and,  in  about  two  hours  afterwards, 
was  stretched  a  corpse  beside  her  husband,  with  her  heart-broken  and 
desolate  orphans  in  an  uproar  -of  outber  misery  about  them.  That  was 
the  end  of  Lairy  M^Farland  and  SaU^  Lowry ;  two  that  might  have 
done  well  in  the  world,  had  they  taken  care  of  themselves — avoided  fairs 
and  markets— except  when  they  had  busfaiess  there — ^not  given  them- 
selves idle  fiuhions,  by  drinking,  or  going  to  daaees,  and  wrought  as  well 
for  themselves  as  they  did  for  othevs." 

^*  But  how  did  he  lose  his  life,  at  all  at  all  ?""  inquired  Nancy. 

**  Why,  they  fpund  his  hat  in  a  bog-hofe  upon  the  water,  and  on 
searching  the  hole  itself,  poor  Larry  was  fished  up  from  the  bottom 
of  it" 

*^  Well,  that's  a  murdhering  sorrowful  story,"  said  Shane  Fadh  :  **  but 
yott  won't  be  after  passing  that  on  us  for  the  wake,  any  how." 

^*  Well,  you  must  learn  patience,  Shane,"  said  the  narrator^  ^'  for  you 
know  patience  is  a  virtue." 

**  I  'U  warrant  you  that  Tom  and  kU  wi/h  made  a  better  hand  of  them- 
selves," said  Alick  M^Kinley,  ^*  than  Larry  and  Sally  did.*^ 

^^,-Ah !  I  wouldn't  fear,  Alick,"  said  Tom,  '^  but  you  would  come  at 
the  thruth — ^'tis  you  that  may  say  .tbey  did ;  there  wasn't  two  in  the 
parish  more  comfortable  than  the  same  two,  at  the  very  time  that  Larry 
and  Sally  came  by  their  deaths.  It  would  do  you  good  to  look  at  their 
hagyard — the  com  stacks  wero  so  nately  roped  4iiid  trimmed,  and  the 
walls  so  well  made  up,  that  a  bird  oould  scarcely  get  into  it.  Their  bam 
and  cowhouse  toe,  and  dwelling-house,  were  all  comfortably  thatched,  and 
the  windies  all  glazed,  with  not  a  broken  pane  in  them.  Altogether  they 
had  come  on  wondherfuUy ;  sould  a  good  dale  of  male  and  praties  every 
year ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  wero  able  to  lay  by  a  little  money  to 
help  to  fortune  off  their  little  gurls,  that  wero  growing  up  fine  colleeens, 

aUout," 

•  Bouclul—Bof. 
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^  And  jon  may  add,  I  soppose/  said  Andy  Morrow,  **  thai  ihej  lost 
no  time  going  to  fairs  and  dances,  or  other  foolish  divarsions.  I  'II  engage 
they  never  were  at  a  danoe  in  the  8quire's  kitchen  ;  (hat  tliey  never  went 
ahout  losing  their  time  working  for  others,  when  their  own  business  was 
going  at  sixes  and  sevens,  for  want  of  hands ;  nor  spent  their  money 
drinking  and  thrating  a  parcel  of  friends  that  only  langhed  at  them  for 
their  pains ;  and  wouldn't,  may  be,  put  one  foot  past  the  other  to  sarve 
them  ;  nor  never  fought  and  abused  one  another  for  what  they  both  were 
guilty  of." 

*•  Well,"  says  Tom ;  "  you  have  saved  me  some  trouble,  Mr.  Morrow ; 
Ibr  you  just  said,  to  a  hair,  what  they  were.  But  I  mustn't  forget  to 
mintion  one  thing  that  I  saw  the  morning  of  the  berril.  We  wwe,  about 
a  doxen  neighbours  of  us,  talking  in  the  street,  just  before  the  door ;  both 
the  hag-yards  were  fominst  us — Tom 's  snug  and  nate— but  Charley 
Lawdher  had  to  go  over  from  where  we  stood  to  drive  the  pig  out  of  poor 
Larry's.  There  was  one  of  the  stacks  with  the  side  out  of  it,  just  as  he 
had  drawn  away  the  sheaves  from  time  to  time ;  for  the  stack  leaned  to 
one  side,  and  he  pulled  sheaves  out  of  the  other  side  to  keep  it  straight 
Now,  Mr.  Morrow,  wasn't  he  an  unfortunate  man  ?  for  whoever  would  go 
down  to  Squire  Dickson's  bagyard,  would  see  the  same  Larry's  handiwork 
so  beautiful  and  illegant,  though  his  own  was  in  such  hnttMsen*,  Even  his 
bam  went  to  wrack  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  thrash  his  oats  in  the  open 
air  when  there  would  be  a  frost,  and  he  used  to  lose  one-third  of  it ;  and 
if  there  came  a  thaw,  Hwould  almost  brake  the  crathnr." 

"  God  knows,"  says  Nancy,  looking  over  at  Ned,  very  significantly, 
**"  and  Larry 's  not  alone  in  neglecting  his  business ;  that  is,  if  sartin 
people  were  allowed  to  take  their  own  way ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  he 
met  with  a  bad  woman  f .  If  he  had  a  careful,  sober,  industrious  wife  of 
his  own,  that  would  take  care  of  the  house  and  place-— (jBieliy,  wiU  you 
hand  fne  over  that  other  clew  out  of  the  windy-Hool  there^  tUl  I  finish  this 
stochingfor  Ned) — the  story  would  have  another  ending,  any  how," 

'*  In  throth,"  said  Tom,  *'  that 's  no  more  than  thruth,  Nancy ;  but  he 
had  not,  and  everything  went  to  the  bad  with  htm  entirely." 

*^  It's  a  thousand  pities  lie  hadn't  yourself,  Nancy,"  said  Aiick,  grin- 
ning ;  '^  if  he  had,  I  havn't  the  laste  doubt  at  all,  but  he'd  die  worth 
money." 

**  Go  on,  Alick—  go  on,  avick  ;  I  will  give  you  lave  to  have  your  joke, 
any  way ;  for  it 's  you  that 's  the  patthem  to  any  man  that  would  wish  to 
thrive  in  the  world." 

*'  If  Ned  dies,  Nancy,  I  don't  know  a  woman  I  'd  prefer ;  I  'm  now  a 
widdy  X  these  five  years ;  and  I  feel,  somehow,  particularly  since  I  began 
to  spend  my  evenings  here,  that  I  'm  disremembering  veiy  much  the  ould 
proverb — '  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."*  " 

^*  Thank  you,  Alick ;  you  think  I  swallow  that :  but  as  for  Ned,  the 
never  a  fear  of  him  ;  except  that  an  increasing  stomach  is  a  sign  of  some- 

*  Bnitheen  is  potatoet  champed  with  batter.  Anytiiing  in  a  loose,  brokea,  and  inegulw 
•tate,  iB  Mdd  to  bo  in  brtUheen-^iYaX  is,  in  disorder  and  confuuon. 

t  Wife, 
X  The  peanntry  of  a  great  portion  of  Ireland  vee  thb  word  at  i^plicable  to  both  tezet. 
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thing;  or  wbat's  the  hest  ohMioe  of  all,  Aliok,  for  70a  aad  me,  that  he 
•hoald  meet  Larry'^s  fiite  in  some  of  bis  drunken  fita." 

*^  Now,  Nancy,"  aays  Ned,  *'  there  ^s  no  uae  in  talking  that  way :  it  *e 
only  last  Thnrsday,  Mr.  Morrow,  that,  in  preaenoe  of  her  own  brother, 
Jemmy  Connolly,  the  breeohee-makoE,  and  Billy  M'Kinny,  there,  that  I 
put  my  two  five  fingers  aerass,  and  swore  9olemnly  by  them  five  crosses, 
that,  ese^  m^  mind  diang&it  I  'd  never  drink  more  nor  one  half  pint  of 
epirits,  and  three  pints  of  porther  in  a  day." 

^  Oh,  hoold  your  tongue,  Ned — honld  your  tongue,  and  don't  make 
me  spake,"  said  Nancy;  **  QtoA  help  youl  many  a  time  you've  put  the 
name  fingers  aorans,  and  many  a  time  your  mind  has  cbanged ;  hut  I'll  say 
ao  more  now-— wait  till  we  see  how  you'll  keep  it." 

'^  Healths  a-pieee,  your  sowls,"  said  Ned,  winking  at  the  company^ 

«'  Well,  Tom,"  said  Andy  Morrow, ''  about  the  wake  V 

^*  Och,  oeh !  that  was  the  merry  wake,  Mr.  Morrow.  Frwn  that  dap 
A>  tkU  I  ntMrked^  ikai^  Umng  or  dead,  tkem  tha$  won't  rmpoct  thonuelwo^ 
or  take  eare  of  their  familise^  wmU  be  rupocUd:  and  sure  enough,  I  saw 
full  proof  of  that  same  at  poor  Lafr/s  wike^  Many  a  time  afterwards  I 
pitied  the  ohildher,  for  if  they  had  seen  better,  they  wouldn't  turn  out  as 
Shey  did — all  but  the  two  yonngort,  that  their  un^de  took  to  himself,  and 
reared  afterwards ;  but  they  had  no  one  to  look  afther  them,  and  how 
could  it  be  aqpeoted  firom  what  they  seen,  that  good  could  come  of  them  I 
Squire  Dickson  gave  Tom  the  otl^r  seven  acres,  although  be  oouid  have 
got  a  higher  rint  firom  others ;  but  he  was  an  industrious  man  that  desarved 
enconragemeni,  and  he  got  it." 

'^  I  suppose  Tom  was  at  the  expense  of  Larry's  berrin,  as  well  as  of  his 
marriage  V*  said  Aliok. 

''  In  throth  and  he  was,""  said  To■^  ^  although  he  didn't  desarve  it 
finom  him  when  he  was  alive  * ;  seeing  he  neglected  many  a  good  advice 
that  Tom  and  his  dacent  woman  of  a  wife  often  gave  him :  for  all  that, 
Uood  is  thicker  than  wather— and  it's  he  that  waked  and  berrid  him 
daoently;  by  the  same  token  that  there  was  both  fiiU  and  plenty  of  the 
best  over  him :  and  everything,  as  far  as  Tom  was  consamed,  dacent  and 
ereditable  about  the  phMse." 

**  He  did  it  for  his  own  sake,  of  eeorse,"  said  Nancy,  *'  bekase  one 
wouldn't  wish,  if  they  had  it  at  all,  to  see  any  one  belonging  to  Uiem  worse 
off  than  another  at  their  wake  or  berrin." 

'*  Thrue  for  you,  Nancy,"  said  M'Boarkin,  ^^  and  indeed,  Tom  was 
well  spoken  of  by  the  neighbours  for  his  kindness  to  his  brother  after  bis 
death ;  and  Inck  and  grace  attended  him  for  it,  and  the  world  flowed  upon 
him  before  it  came  to  his  own  turn." 

**  Well,  when  a  body  dies  even  a  natural  death,  it^s  wondherful  how 
soon  it  goes  about ;  but  when  they  come  to  an  untimely  one,  it  spreads 
like  fire  on  a  dry  mountain." 

^  Was  there  00  inquest  V  asked  Andy  Morrow. 

^The  sorra  inquist,  not  making  you  on  ill  answer,  sir — the  people 

*  The  genuine  blunders  of  ti>e  Imh — not  thote  studied  for  them  by  men  ignorant  of  their 
modes  of  expression  and  babiU  of  life — are  always  significanty  cletr,  and  fiili  of  strong  sense 
and  moral  tnilh« 
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weren't  so  exact  in  tliem  days :  but  anj  how  the  man  was  dead,  and  what 
good  could  an  inquist  do  him  ?  The  only  thing  that  grieved  them  waa, 
that  they  both  died  without  the  priest :  and  well  it  might,  for  it's  an 
awful  thing  entirely  to  die  without  having  the  olargy's  hands  over  a  body. 
I  tould  you  that  the  news  of  his  death  spread  over  all  the  connthry  in 
less  than  no  time.  Accordingly,  in  the  coorse  of  the  day,  their  relations 
began  to  come  to  the  place ;  but,  any  way,  messengers  had  been  sent 
especially  for  them. 

**  The  Squire  very  kindly  lent  sheets  for  them  both  to  be  laid  out  in, 
and  mould-candlesticks  to  hould  the  lights ;  and,  God  he  knows,  'twas 
a  grievous  sight  to  see  the  father  and  mother  both  stretched  beside  one 
another  in  their  poor  place,  and  their  little  orphans  about  them ;  the  gor* 
soons, — ^them  that  had  sense  enough  to  know  their  loss,—  breaking  their 
hearts,  the  crathuis,  and  so  hoarse,  that  they  werenH  able  to  cry  or  spake. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  worse  to  see  the  two  young  things  going  over,  and 
wanting  to  get  acrass  to  waken  their  daddy  and  mammy,  poor  desolit 
ehildher ! 

^*  When  the  corpses  were  washed  and  dressed,  they  looked  uncommonly 
well,  consitherin'.  Larry,  indeed,  didn't  bear  death  so  well  as  Sally;  but 
you  couldn't  meet  a  purtier  corpse  than  she  was  in  a  day's  travelling.  I 
say,  when  they  were  washed  and  dressed,  their  friends  and  neighbours 
knelt  down  round  them,  and  ofiered  up  a  Father  and  Ave  a-piece,  for  the 
good  of  their  sowls :  when  this  was  done,  they  all  raised  the  keena, 
stooping  over  them  at  a  half  bend,  clapping  their  hands,  and  praising 
them,  as  far  as  they  could  say  anything  good  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  the 
orathurs,  they  were  never  any  one''s  enemy  but  their  own,  so  that  nobody 
could  say  an  ill  word  of  either  of  them.  Bad  luck  to  it  for  potteen-work 
every  day  it  rises !  only  for  it,  that  couplers  poor  orphans  wouldn't  be  left 
without  father  or  mother  as  they  were ;  nor  poor  Hurrish  go  the  grey  gate 
he  did,  if  he  had  his  father  living,  may  be :  but  having  nobody  to  bridle 
hira  in,  he  took  to  horse  riding  for  the  Squire,  and  then  to  staling  them 
for  himself.  He  was  hanged  afterwards,  along  with  Peter  Doraghy 
Grolly,  that  shot  Ned  Wilson's  uncle  of  the  Black  Hills. 

*^  After  the  first  keening,  the  friends  and  neighbours  took  their  sates 
about  the  corpse.  In  a  short  time,  whiskey,  pipes,  snuff,  and  tobacco 
came,  and  every  one  about  the  place  got  a  glass  and  a  fresh  pipe.  Tom, 
when  he  held  bis  glass  in  his  hand,  looking  at  his  dead  brother,  filled  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  couldn't  for  some  time  get  out  a  word ;  at  last,  when  he 
was  able  to  spake — *  Poor  Larry,'  says  he,  *  you're  lying  there  low  before 
me,  and  many  a  happy  day  we  spint  with  one  another.  When  we  were 
ehildher,'  said  he  turning  to  the  rest,  *  we  were  never  asunder ;  he  was 
oulder  nor  me  by  two  years,  and  can  I  ever  forget  the  leathering  he  gave 
Dick  Rafferty  long  ago,  for  hitting  me  with  the  rotten  egg — although 
Dick  was  a  great  dale  bigger  than  either  of  us.  God  knows,  although 
yon  didn't  thrive  in  life,  either  of  you,  as  you  might  and  could  have  done, 
there  wasn't  a  more  neighbourly  or  friendly  couple  in  the  parish  they 
lived  in ;  and  now,  God  help  them  both,  and  their  poor  orphans  over 
them  !  Larry,  acushla,  your  health,  and  Sally  youra ;  and  may  Gud 
Almighty  have  marcy  on  both  your  sowls !' 
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*^  After  this,  the  neighbomn  began  to  flock  in  more  generally.  When 
any  relation  of  the  corpses  wonld  come,  as  soon,  yon  see,  as  they'd  get  inside 
the  door,  whether  man  or  woman,  they'd  raise  the  shout  of  a  keena,  and 
all  the  people  about  the  dead  wonld  begin  along  with  them,  stooping  over 
them  and  clapping  their  hands  as  before. 

^*  Well,  I  said,  it's  it  that  was  the  merry  wake,  and  that  was  only  the 
ihruth,  neighbonxs.  As  soon  as  night  came,  all  the  yonng  bojrs  and  girls 
from  the  country  side  about  them  flocked  to  it  in  scores.  In  a  d^ort 
time  the  house  was  crowded;  and  maybe  tliere  wasn't  laughing,  and 
story-telling,  and  singing,  and  smoking,  and  drinking,  and  crying — ^all 
going  on,  hdUr^Mter^  together.  When  the/d  be  all  in  full  chorus  this 
way,  maybe,  some  new  friend  or  relation,  that  wasn't  there  before,  would 
come  in,  and  raise  the  keena :  of  coone,  the  youngsters  would  then  keep 
quiet ;  and  if  the  person  coming  in  was  from  the  one  neighbourhood  with 
any  of  them  that  were  so  merry,  as  soon  as  heM  raise  the  shout,  the  merry 
folks  wonld  rise  up,  begin  to  pelt  their  hands  together,  and  ay  along 
with  him  till  their  eyes  would  be  as  red  as  a  ferret's.  That  once  over, 
they'd  be  down  again  at  the  songs,  and  divarnon,  and  divilment — just  as 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place :  the  other  would  then  shake  hands 
with  the  friends  of  the  corpses,  get  a  glass  or  two,  and  a  pipe,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  be  as  merry  as  the  best  of  them." 

''  WelL,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Scotch 
and  English  are  such  heemm-Mkeerwtn  kind  of  people  as  we  Irishmen  are." 

^  Mueha,  in  throth  I'm  sure  the/re  not,"  says  Nancy,  **  for  I  believe 
that  Irishmen  are  like  nobody  in  the  wide  world  but  themselves ;  quare 
crathurs,  that'll  laugh  or  cry,  or  fight  with  any  one,  just  for  nothing  else, 
good  or  bad,  but  company." 

**  Indeed,  and  you  all  know,  that  what  I^m  saying's  thruth,  except  Mr. 
Morrow  there,  that  I'm  telling  it  to,  bekase  he's  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  wakes ;  although,  to  do  him  justice,  he's  very  friendly  in  going  to  a 
neighbour's  frineral ;  and,  indeed,  kind  faiher  far  ycu^y  Mr.  Morrow,  for 
it's  he  that  was  a  raal  good  hand  at  going  to  such  pkioes  himself. 

**  Well,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  there  was  great  sport  going  on.  In  one 
comer,  you  might  see  a  knot  of  ould  men  sitting  together,  talking  over 
ould  times — ghost  stories,  fairy  tcdes,  or  the  great  reli^llion  of  41,  and  the 
strange  story  of  Lamh  Deaig,  or  the  bloody  hand — that,  maybe,  I'll  tell 
you  aU  some  other  night,  pbse  Ood :  there  they'd  sit  smoking — ^their 
faces  quite  pbsed  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pipe— amusing  themselves  and 
a  crowd  of  people,  that  would  be  listening  to  them  with  open  mouth. 
Or,  it^s  odds,  but  there  would  be  some  droll  young  fellow  among  them, 
taking  a  rite  out  of  them ;  and,  positively,  he'd  often  find  them  able 
enough  for  him,  particularly  ould  Ned  Mangin,  that  wanted  at  the  time 
only  four  years  of  a  hundred.  The  Lord  be  good  to  him,  and  rest  his 
sowl  in  glory,  it's  he  that  was  the  pleasant  ould  man,  and  could  tell  a 
story  with  any  one  that  ever  got  up. 

*'  In  another  comer  there  was  a  different  set,  bent  on  some  piece  of  divil- 
ment  of  their  own.  The  boys  would  be  sure  to  get  beside  their  sweethearts, 

•  That  it,  in  tbb  point  you  mre  of  the  now  IrtfMi  uyour  iktber;  ponoMiDg  that  promioout 
tnit  in  hie  diapotition  or  chaiacter. 
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amy  how ;  and  if  tiiere  was  a  porij  girl,  as  yon  may  get  it  down  there 
was,  it*6  tliere  the  tkroodffimff*^  aod  the  pnsbiiig,  and  the  shoving,  and, 
BometifDes,  the  knocking  down  itself,  would  be,  about  seemg  who'd  get 
her.  There's  ouid  Katty  Duffy,  that's  now  ae  crooked  as  the  hind  leg 
of  a  dog,  and  it's  herself  was  then  as  straight  as  a  msh,  and  as  blooming 
as  a  nose — Lord  Uses  us,  what  an  altwation  time  makes  upon  the 
atwmgesi  and  fiurest  of  us  f — it^s  she  that  was  the  purty  girl  that  nighti 
and  it's  myself  that  gave  Frank  M'Shane,  that's  still  alive  to  acknowledge 
it,  the  broad  of  his  bank  upon  the  flare,  when  he  thought  to  pull  her  off 
my  fane.  The  very  gorsoons  and  girshas  were  coorting  away  among 
themssiTus,  and  kaming  one  another  to  smoke  in  the  dark  comers.  But 
all  this,  Mr.  Morrow,  took  place  in  the  corpse-house,  before  ten  or  eleven 
o'deck  at  night;  after  that  time  the  house  got  too  throng  entirely,  and 
oooidn't  hould  the  half  of  them ;  so,  by  jing,  off  we  set,  maning  all  the 
youngsters  oi  ns,  both  boys  and  giris,  out  to  Tom's  barn,  that  was  n«^t 
up  for  US,  there  to  commence  the  plays.  When  we  were  gone,  the  ould 
people  had  more  room,  and  they  moved  about  on  the  sates  we  had  left 
them.  In  the  mane  time,  bahings  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  out  in  plate-fulls, 
and  piles  of  fresh  new  pqws,  were  laid  on  the  table  for  any  one  that 
wished  to  use  ihem. 

^*  When  we  got  to  the  bam,  it's  then  we  took  our  pumpt  offX  ^ 
airaest--4iy  the  hdiey,  sudi  sport  you  never  saw.  The  first  play  we 
began  was  Hot4oof;  and  maybe  thoe  wasn't  skelping  then*  It  was  the 
two  parishes  of  Enigle-Keeran  and  Errigle-Traagh  against  one  another. 
There  was  the  Blip  from  Althadhawan,  for  Errigle-Truagh)  against  Pat 
M^Ardle,  that  had  married  Lanty  Gorman's  daughter  of  Cargach,  for 
Errigle-Keeran.  The  way  they  play  it,  Mr.  Morrow,  is  this — two 
young  men  out  of  each  parish  go  out  upon  the  flare— 4>ne  of  them  stands 
up,  then  bends  himself^  Sir,  at  a  half  bend,  placing  hb  left  hand  behind 
on  the  back  part  of  his  ham,  keeping  it  there  to  receive  what  it's  to  get. 
Well,  there  he  stands,  and  the  other  coming  behind  him,  places  his  left 
foot  out  befiMO  him,  doubles  up  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  to  give  his  hand  and 
wrist  freedom  :  he  then  rises  his  right  am,  coming  down  with  the  heel 
t>f  his  hand  upon  the  other  fellow's  palm,  under  him,  with  full  force.  By 
jing,  it's  the  divil''s  own  divarsion ;  for  you  might  as  well  get  a  stroke 
of  a  sledge  as  a  Uow  from  one  of  them  able,  hard-working  feUows,  with 
hands  upon  them  like  lime-stone.  When  the  fellow  that's  down  gets  it 
hot  and  heavy,  the  man  that  struck  him  stands  bent  in  his  place,  and 
some  friend  of  the  other  comes  down  upon  him^  and  pays  him  for  what 
ih»  other  fellow  got. 

^  In  this  way  they  take  it,  turn  about,  one  out  of  each  parish,  till  it's 
ovnr ;  for,  I  believe,  if  they  were  to  pelt  one  another  rnica  $,  that  they'd 
never  give  up.  Bless  my  soul,  but  it  was  terrible  to  hear  the  strokes  that 
ihe  Slip  and  Pat  M'Ardle  did  give  that  night.  The  Slip  was  a  young 
fellow  upwards  of  six  feet,  with  great  able  bones  and  little  flesh,  but  ter* 
rible  thick ailinntnf  ||;  his  wrist  was  as  hard  and  strong  as  abar  of  iron. 
M^Ardle  was  a  low,  broad  man,  with  a  ruckit  %  bead  and  bull  neck,  and 

*  Tli6  iirenare  in  a  eroipd.  f  Cleared  up— set  in  order. 

\  Threw  atide  all  reatnint.        §  From  that  hour  to  thk.         H  SinewB.         %  Coiled. 
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a  pftir  of  Bhoulders  that  you  oould  hardly  get  yoor  arms  about,  Mr. 
Morrow,  long  as  thej  are ;  it's  he,  indeed,  that  was  the  firm,  well-built 
oliap,  entirely.  Ataoy  rate,  a  man  might  as  well  get  a  kick  from  a  horse 
as  a  stroke  from  either  of  them. 

**  Little  Jemmy  Teague,  I  remindier,  straok  a  oousiii  of  the  Slip's  a 
▼ery  smart  blow,  that  made  him  dance  about  the  room,  and  blow  his  fijfr-> 
gers  for  ten  minutes  after  it.  Jemmy,  himself,  was  a  tight,  smart  leUow. 
When  the  Slip  saw  what  his  cousin  had  got,  he  rises  up,  aad  stands  over 
Jemmy  so  coolly,  and  with  such  good  humour,  that  OTory  one  in  the 
house  trembled  for  poor  Jemmy,  bekase,  you  see,  wkenoTer  the  Slip  was 
bent  on  mischief,  he  used  always  to  grin.  Jemmy,  however,  kept  him* 
self  bent  firm  ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  didnH  flinch  firom  under  the  stroke, 
as  many  of  them  did— -no,  he  was  like  a  rock.  Well,  the  Slip,  as  I  saidi 
stood  over  him,  fixing  himself  for  the  stroke,  and  coming  down  with  sndi 
a  pelt  on  poor  Jemmy^s  hand,  that  the  first  thing  we  saw  was  the  blood 
across  the  Slip's  own  legs  and  feet,  that  had  burst  out  of  poor  Jemmy'a 
finger-ends.  The  Slip  ^n  stooped  to  receive  the  next  blow  himself,  and 
you  may  be  sure  there  was  above  two  donen  up  to  be  at  him.  No 
matther ;  one  man  they  all  gave  way  to,  and  that  was  Pat  M'Ardle^ 

'* '  Hould  away,'  says  Pat,-~^  clear  <^,  boys,  all  of  you — this  stroke's 
mine  by  right,  any  how;— and,'  says  he,  swearing  a  terrible  oath,  'if 
you  don't  sup  sorrow  for  that  stroke,'  says  he  to  the  Slip,  'why  Pat 
M'Ardle's  not  behind  you  here.' 

''  He,  then,  up  with  his  arm,  and  came  down — why,  you  would  think 
that  the  stroke  he  gave  the  Slip  had  druv  his  hand  right  into  his  body : 
but,  any  way,  it's  he  that  took  fiill  satisfaction  for  what  his  cousin  got; 
for  if  the  Slip's  fingers  had  been  cut  off  at  the  tops,  the  blood  cooMnH 
spring  out  bwn  under  his  nails  more  nor  it  did.  After  this  the  Sli^ 
couldn't  strike  another  blow,  bekase  his  hand  was  disabled  out  and  out. 

*'  The  next  play  they  went  to  was  the  SUUnff  Brogue.  This  is  played 
by  a  ring  of  them,  sitting  down  upon  the  bare  ground,  keeping  their 
knees  up.  A  shoemaker^s  leather  apron  is  tlien  got,  or  a  good  stout 
brogue,  and  sent  round  under  their  knees.  In  the  mane  time,  one  stands 
in  tihe  middle ;  and  alter  the  brogue  is  sent  round,  he  is  to  catch  it  as  soon 
as  he  can.  While  he  stands  there,  of  coorse,  his  back  muii  be  to  some 
one,  and  accordingly  those  that  are  behind  him  thump  him  right  and  left 
with  the  brogue,  while  he,  all  the  time,  is  striving  to  catch  it.  Whoever 
he  catches  this  brogue  with  must  stand  up  in  his  place,  while  he  sits 
down  where  the  other  had  been,  and  then  the  play  goes  on  as  before. 

''  There's  another  play  called  the  Standing  Brogue — where  one  man 
gets  a  brogue  of  the  same  kind,  and  another  stands  i^  facing  him  with 
his  hands  locked  together,  forming  an  arch  turned  upside  down.  The 
man  that  houlds  the  brogue  then  strikes  him  with  it  betnne  the 
hands;  and  even  the  smartest  fellow  receives  several  pelts  before  he  is  able 
to  close  his  hands  and  catch  it ;  but  when  he  does»  he  becomes  brogue- 
man,  and  the  man  who  held  the  brogue  stands  for  him,  until  he  catches 
it.  The  same  thing  is  gone  through,  from  one  to  anoiluBr,  on  each  side, 
until  it  is  over. 

^  The  next  is  Frimeg  Franug^  and  is  played  in  this  manner :— A  ehair 
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or  stool  10  placed  in  the  middle  of  tbe  flure,  and  the  man  who  manages 
the  pky  sits  down  upon  it,  and  calls  his  sweetheart,  or  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  house.  She,  accordingly,  comes  forward,  and  most  kiss  him.  He 
then  rises  up,  and  she  sits  down.  *  Come  now,'  he  says,  ^  fair  maid^> 
Frimty  fnmuy^  who^s  your  fancy  ?'  She  then  calls  them  she  likes  best, 
and  when  the  young  man  she  calls  comes  over  and  kisses  her,  he  then 
takes  her  place,  and  calls  another  girl — and  so  on,  smacking  away  for  a 
couple  of  hoars.  Well,  throth,  it's  no  wonder  that  Ireland's  full  of 
people ;  for  I  believe  they  do  nothing  but  ooort  firom  the  time  they're  the 
hoith  of  my  leg.  I  dunna  is  it  true,  as  I  hear  Captain  Sloethom's 
steward  say,  that  the  Englishwomen  are  so  fond  of  Irishmen  V 

'^  To  be  sure,  it  is,"  said  Shane  Fadh  ;  '*  don't  I  remember,  myself, 
when  Mr.  Fowler  went  to  England — and  he  as  fine  looking  a  young  man, 
at  the  time,  as  ever  got  into  a  saddle-— he  was  riding  up  the  street  of 
London,  one  day,  and  his  servant  after  him — and  by  the  same  token  he 
was  a  thousand  pound  worse  than  nothing ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  you 
see  luck  was  before  him — what  do  you  think,  but  a  rich  dressed  livery 
servant  came  out,  and  stopping  the  Squire's  man,  axed  whose  servant  he 
was? 

'^  *  Why,  thin,'  says  Ned  Magavran,  who  was  his  body  servant  at  the 
time,  *  bad  luck  to  you,  you  spalpeen,  what  a  question  do  you  ax,  and 
you  have  eyes  in  your  head  1'  says  he — *  hard  feeding  to  you  1'  says  he, 
^  you  vagabone,  don't  you  see  I'm  my  mastei^s  X 

^*  The  Englishman  laughed.  '  I  know  that,  Paddy,'  sajrs  he  —  for  they 
call  us  all  Paddies  in  England,  as  if  we  had  only  one  name  among  us,  the 
thieves ;  *  but  I  wish  to  know  his  name,'  says  the  Englishman. 

*'  *  You  do !'  says  Ned ;  *  and  by  the  powers !'  says  he,  *  but  you  must 
first  tell  me  which  side  of  the  head  you  'd  wish  to  hear  it  an.' 

** '  Oh !  as  for  that,'  says  the  Englishman — not  up  to  him,  you  see — 
*  I  don't  care  much  Paddy,  only  let  me  hear  it,  and  where  he  lives.' 

**  *  Just  keep  your  ground,  then,'  says  Ned,  *  till  I  'light  off  this  blood- 
horse  of  mine' — ^he  was  an  ould  garron  that  was  fattened  up,  not  worth 
forty  shiUings — *  this  blood-horse  of  mine,^  says  Ned,  *  and  I  '11  tell  you.' 

'^  So  down  he  gets,  and  lays  the  Englishman  sprawling  in  the  channel. 

**^Take  that,  you  vagabone  1'  says  he,  ^and  it  '11  lam  you  to  call 
people  by  their  right  names  agin :  I  was  christened  as  well  as  you,  you 
spalpeen  1' 

^*  All  this  time  the  lady  was  looking  out  of  the  windy,  breaking  her 
heart  laughing  at  Ned  and  the  servant ;  but,  behould !  —she  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  it  seems ;  for,  instead  of  sending  a  man  at  all  at  all,  what  does 
she  do,  but  sends  her  own  maid — a  very  purty  girl,  who  comes  up  to 
Ned,  putting  the  same  question  to  him. 

*^*  What's  his  name,  avoumeen?'  says  Ned,  melting,  to  be  sure,  at 
the  sight  of  her->^  Why,  then,  darling,  who  could  refuse  you  anything  ? 
— ^bnt,  you  jewel !  by  the  hoky,  you  must  bribe  me  or  I  'm  dumb,' 
says  he. 

***How  could  I  bribe  you?'  says  she,  with  a  sly  smile— for  Ned 
himself  was  a  well-looking  young  fellow  at  the  time. 

^  ^  I  ^11  show  yott  that,'  says  Ned^  '  if  you  tell  me  where  yon  live ; 
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but,  for  fraid  jou  'd  forget  it — with  them  two  lipe  of  your  own,  my 
darling.' 

^^ '  Tliere,  in  that  great  house,'  says  the  maid ;  *my  mistress  is  one  of 
the  beautifollest  and  richest  young  ladies  in  London,  and  she  wishes  to 
know  where  your  master  could  be  heard  of.' 

^'  ^  Is  that  the  house  ?'  says  Ned,  pointing  to  it. 

"  *  Exactly,'  says  she:  '  that 's  it.' 

"•  *'  Well,  acushla,'  says  he,  *  you  'ye  a  purty  and  an  inndcent-looking 
face ;  but  I  'm  tould  there 's  many  a  trap  in  London  well  baited.  Just 
only  run  orer  while  I  'm  looking  at  you,  and  let  me  see  that  purty  face 
of  yours  smiling  at  me  out  of  the  windy  that  that  young  lady  is  peeping 
at  us  from.' 

''  This  she  had  to  do. 

**  *  My  master,'  thought  Ned,  while  she  was  away,  ^  will  aisily  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  house  it  is,  any  how,  if  that  be  it' 

'^  In  a  short  time  he  saw  her  in  the  windy,  and  Ned  then  gave  her  a 
sign  to  come  down  to  him. 

^^ '  My  master,"  says  he,  <  neYer  was  afeard  to  show  his  face,  or  tell  his 
name  to  any  one — ^he  ^s  a  Squire  Fowler,'  says  h&— '  a  Saijen-major  in 
a  great  militia  regiment :  he  shot  five  men  in  his  time ;  and  there 's  not 
a  gentleman  in  the  country  he  lives  in  that  dare  say  Boo  to  his  blanket. 
And  now,  what's  your  own  name,'  says  Ned,  *yoa  flattering  little 
blackguard  you?' 

^  *  My  name 's  Betty  Cunningham,'^  says  she. 

^  *  And,  next,  what's  your  mistress's,  my  darling?'  says  Ned, 

^*  *•  There  it  is,'  says  she,  handing  him  a  card. 

^^  *  Yery  well,'  says  Ned,  the  thie^  looking  at  it  with  a  great  air, 
making  as  if  he  could  read ;  *  this  will  just  do,  a  colleen  bawn.' 

^«  *  Do  yon  read  in  your  country  wiUi  the  wrong  side  of  the  print  up  ?' 
says  she. 

** '  Up  or  down,'  says  Ned,  '  it 's  all  one  to  ns,  in  Ireland ;  but,  any 
how,  I  'm  left-handed,  you  deluder  !" 

*'  The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  her  mistress  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
ikitrsM,  and  a  great  beauty ;  and  she  and  Fowler  got  married  in  less  than 
a  month.  So,  you  see,  it 's  true  enough  that  the  Englishwomen  are  fond 
of  Irishmen,"  says  Shane ;  ^^  but,  Tom,  with  submission  for  stopping  you, 
go  on  with  your  Wake." 

'*  The  next  play,  then,  is  Manyui^ " 

*'  Hooh !"  says  Andy  Morrow,  '^  why,  all  their  plays  are  about  kissing 
and  marrying,  and  the  like  of  that." 

'*  Surely  and  they  are,  sir,"  says  Tom. 

''  It 's  aU  the  nathur  of  the  baste,"  says  Alick. 

*^  The  next  is  marrying.  A  bouchal  puts  an  ould  dark  coat  on  him, 
and  if  he  can  borry  a  wig  from  any  of  the  ould  men  in  the  wake-house, 
why,  well  and  good,  he  "s  the  liker  his  work — ^this  is  the  priest :  he  takes 
and  drives  all  the  young  men  out  of  the  house,  and  shuts  the  door  upon 
them,  so  that  they  can't  get  in  till  he  lets  them.  He  then  ranges  the  girls 
all  beside  one  another,  and  going  to  the  first  makes  her  name  him  she 
wishes  to  be  her  husband ;  this  she  does,  of  coorse,  and  the  priest  lugs 
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liim  in,  shutting  the  door  upon  the  rest.  He  then  pronounces  this  mar- 
riage sarvice,  when  the  hushaud  smacks  her  first,  and  then  the  priest : — 
*Anio  amas,  avoumeen — in  nomine  gomine,  betwuzt  and  between — for 
hoc  erat  in  Yotis,  squeeze  'em  please  'em — omnia  vineit  amor,  wid  two 
horns  to  caput  nap  it — ^poluphlasboio,  the  lasses—^*  Quid/  sajs  Cleopatra ; 
*  Shid,'  says  Antony — ^ragibus  et  datibus  solemus  stapere  windous — nine 
months — big  bottle,  and  a  honeymoon — Alneas  ])oque  Dido  poque 
Roymachree — hum  not  fiem  viat — lag  rag,  merry  kerry,  Parawig  and 
breeches — hoc  manifestibus  omnium — Kiss  your  wife  undher  the  nose,  then 
seek  repose.  'Tis  done,'  says  the  priest.  *•  Vinculum  trinculum ;  and 
now  you're  married.  Amen !'  Well,  ^ese  two  are  married,  and  he  places  his 
wife  upon  his  knee,  for  (raid  of  taking  up  too  much  room,  you  persave  ; 
there  they  coort  away  again,  and  why  shouldn't  they  ?  The  priest  then 
goes  to  the  next,  and  makes  her  name  her  husband;  this  is  complied  with, 
and  he  is  brought  in  after  the  same  manner,  but  no  one  else  till  they  're 
called :  he  is  then  married,  and  kisses  his  wife,  and  the  priest  kisses  her 
after  him  ;  and  so  they  ^re  aU  married. 

^^  But  if  you'd  see  them  that  don't  chance  to  be  called  at  all,  the  figure 
ihey  cut — slipping  into  some  dark  comer,  to  avoid  the  mobbing  they  get 
from  the  priest  and  the  others.  When  they^re  all  united,  they  must  each 
sing  a  song — man  and  wifb,  according  as  they  sit ;  or  if  they  can't  sing, 
or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  them,  the/re  divorced.  But  the  priest,  him- 
self usually  lilts  for  any  one  that's  not  able  to  give  a  verse.  You  see, 
Mr.  Morrow,  there's  alwa3rs  in  the  neighbourhood  some  droU  fellow  that 
takes  all  these  things  upon  him,  and  if  ke  happened  to  be  absent,  the 
wake  would  be  quite  dull." 

•*  Well,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "  have  you  any  more  of  their  sports, 
Tom?" 

*^  Ay,  have  I ;  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  you  heard  yet." 

*'  I  hope  thore^s  no  more  ooorting  in  it,"  says  Nancy ;  *'  €K>d  knows 
we're  tired  of  their  kissing  and  marrying." 

^*  Were  you  always  so  ?"  says  Ned,  across  the  fire  to  her. 

**  Behave  younelf,  Ned,"  says  she ;  ^^  don't  f^  make  me  spake ;  sure 
you  were  set  down  as  the  greatest  Brine-oge  that  ever  was  known  in  the 
parish,  for  such  things." 

**  No,  but  don't  you  make  ms  spake,"  replies  Ned. 

^*  Here,  Biddy,"  said  Nancy,  ^^  bring  that  uncle  of  yours  another  pint ; 
that^s  what  he  wants  most  at  the  present  time,  I'm  thinking." 

Biddy,  accordingly,  complied  with  this. 

*^  Don't  make  f/ie  spake,"  continued  Ned. 

*^  Come,  Ned,"  she  replied,  ^'  youVe  a  fresh  pint  now ;  so  drink  it,  and 
give  no  more  gosther.*'  * 

'•  Shuid'Urth .'"  f  says  Ned,  putting  the  pint  to  his  head,  and  winking 
slyly  at  the  rest. 

'*  Ay,  wink !  in  troth  I'll  be  up  to  you  for  that,  Ned,"  says  Nancy ; 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  Ned  should  enter  into  particulars.     **  Well, 

*  Idle  Ulk— gonip^ 
f  ShuiiHirth— Tbii  (o  jroo,  or  opoB  yoa ;  a  form  of  diiDki&g  hoftltht. 
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Tom/'  said  she,  diverting  the  convenation,  ^^go  on,  and  give  us  the 
remainder  of  your  Wake." 

^'  WelV'  Mtys  Tom,  ^^tbe  next  play  ia  in  the  milintary  line.  You  see, 
Mr.  Morrow,  the  man  that  leads  the  sports  places  them  all  on  their  sates, 
gets  from  some  of  the  girls  a  white  handkerchief,  wliich  he  ties  round  his 
hat,  as  you  would  tie  a  piece  of  mourning ;  he  then  walks  round  them 
two  or  three  times,  singing. 

Will  yoa  list  and  come  with  me,  fiiir  maid  f 
Will  joo  Ibt  and  come  with  roe,  fair  mud? 
Will  70a  list  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
And  folly  the  lad  with  the  white  cockade  ? 

When  he  rings  this,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  puts  it  on  the  head  of  the 
girl  he  likes  best,  who  rises  up  and  puts  her  arm  round  him,  and  then 
they  both  go  about  in  the  same  way,  ringing  the  same  words.  She  then 
puts  the  hat  on  some  young  man,  who  gets  up  and  goes  round  with  them, 
ringing  as  before.  He  next  puts  it  on  the  girl  he  loves  best,  who,  after 
ringing  and  going  ronnd  in  the  same  manner,  puts  it  on  another,  and  he  on 
his  sweetheart,  and  so  on.  This  is  called  the  White  Cockade.  When  if  s 
all  over,  that  is,  when  every  young  man  has  pitched  upon  the  girl  thai 
he  wishes  to  be  his  sweetheart,  they  sit  down,  and  ring  songs,  and  coort, 
as  they  did  at  the  marrying. 

*^  After  this  comes  the  Weds  or  FoffeUs,  or  what  they  call  putting  round 
the  button.  Every  one  gives  in  a  foririt — the  boys  a  neck  handk«N;hief 
or  a  pen-knife,  and  the  girls  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  something  that 
way.  The  forfeit  is  held  over  them,  and  each  of  them  stoops  in  torn. 
They  are,  then,  compelled  to  command  the  person  tha^  owna  that  forfeit 
to  ring  a  song — ^to  kiss  such  and  such  a  girl— or  to  cany  some  ould  man, 
with  his  legs  about  their  neck,  three  times  round  the  house,  and  this  laat 
is  always  great  fan.  Or,  maybe,  a  young,  upsetting  fellow,  will  be  sent 
to  kiss  some  toothless,  riavering,  ould  woman,  just  to  punish  him ;  or, 
if  a  young  woman  is  any  way  saucy,  she'll  have  to  kiss  sone  ould, 
withered  fellow,  his  tongue  hanging  with  age  half  way  down  his  chin, 
and  the  tobacco  water  trickling  from  each  comer  of  his  mouth. 

**'  By  jingo,  many  a  time,  when  the  friends  of  the  corpse  would  be 
breaking  their  veiy  hearts  with  grief  and  affliotioa,  I  have  seen  them 
obligated  to  laugh  out,  in  spite  of  tiiemselveS)  at  the  drollery  of  the  priest, 
with  his  ould  bUhck  coat  and  wig  upon  him ;  and  when  the  laughing  fit 
would  be  over,  to  see  them  rocking  themselves  again  with  the  sorrow 
— so  sad.  The  best  man  for  managing  such  sports  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, for  many  a  year,  was  Roger  M'Cann,  that  lives  up  as  you  go  to 
the  mountains.  Yon  wouldn't  begrudge  to  go  ten  miles,  the  oowldest 
winter  night  that  ever  blew,  to  see  and  hear  Roger. 

**  There's  another  play  that  they  call  the  Priest  of  the  Parish^  which 
is  remarkably  pleasant.  One  of  the  boys  gets  a  wig  upon  himself,  as 
before — goes  out  on  the  flure,  places  the  boys  in  a  row,  caUs  one  his 
man  Jaeky  and  says  to  each  *  What  will  you  be  7  One  answers,  '  I'U 
be  black  cap  ;'  another — *  red  cap ;  and  so  on.  He  then  says,  *  The 
priest  of  the  parish  has  lost  his  couridhering  cap — some  says  this,  and 
some  says  that,  but  I  say  my  man  Jack !'  Man  Jack,  then,  to  put  it  off 
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liimself,  sajs,  '  Ib  it  me,  Sir  V  '  Yea,  you.  Sir !'  '  You  lie.  Sir  f  '  Wlio 
then.  Sir?*  'Black  cap!'  If  Black  cap,  then,  doesn't  say,  <  Is  it  me. 
Sir  V  before  the  priest  has  time  to  call  him,  he  must  put  his  hand  on 
his  ham,  'and  get  a  pelt  of  the  brogue.  A  body  must  be  supple  with 
the  tongue  in  it. 

'^  After  this  comes  one  they  call  HomSj  or  the  PainUr.  A  droU 
fellow  gets  a  lump  of  soot  or  lamp-black,  and  after  fixing  a  ring  of  tlie 
boys  and  girls  about  him,  he  lays  his  two  fore-fingers  on  his  knees, 
and  says,  *  Horns,  horns,  cow  horns !'  and  then  raises  his  fingers  by 
a  jerk  up  above  his  head ;  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  ring  then  do 
the  same  thing,  for  the  meaning  of  the  play  is  this: — the  man 
with  the  black'ning  alwa^t  raises  his  fingers  every  time  he  names 
an  animal;  but  if  he  names  any  that  has  no  horns,  and  that 
the  others  jerk  up  their  fingers  then,  they  must  get  a  stroke  over  the 
face  with  the  soot.  *  Horns,  horns,  goat  horns !' — then  he  ups  with  his 
fingers  like  lightning ;  they  must  all  do  the  same,  bekase  a  goat  has  horns. 
*'  Horns,  horns,  horse  horns  1' — he  ups  with  them  again,  but  the  boys 
and  girls  ought  not,  bekase  a  horse  has  not  horns ;  however,  any  one 
that  raises  them  tken^  gets  a  slake.  So  that  it  all  comes  to  this  :— ^  Any 
one,  you  see,  that  lifts  his  fingers  when  an  animal  is  named  that  has 
no  horns — or  any  one  that  does  not  raise  them  when  a  baste  is  mintioned 
that  hoi  horns,  will  get  a  mark.  It's  a  purty  game,  and  requires  a  keen 
eye  and  a  quick  hand;  and,  maybe,  there's  not  fun  in  straiking  the 
soot  over  the  purty,  warm,  rosy  cheeks  of  the  colleens,  while  their 
eyes  are  dancing  with  delight  in  their  heads,  and  their  sweet  breath  comes 
over  so  pleasant  about  one's  iSsce,  the  darlings ! — Ooh  I  och  ! 

*'  There's  another  game  they  call  the  SiUy  Ould  Man^  that's  pUyed 
this  way :— -A  ring  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  made  on  the  flure— boy  and 
girl  about — holding  one  another  by  the  hands ;  well  and  good — a  young 
fellow  gets  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  as  '  the  silly  ould  man.'  There 
he  stands  looking  at  all  the  girb  to  choose  a  wife,  and,  in  the  mane 
time,  the  youngsters  of  the  ring  sing  out— 

Hera'i  a  tillj  oald  mui  that  lies  fell  alone. 

That  lies  all  alone, 

That  lies  all  alone  ; 
Hera*s  a  aillj  oaU  man  that  lies  all  alone, 
He  wanto  a  wife,  and  he  can  get  none,    i 

^*  When  the  boys  and  girls  sing  this,  the  silly  ould  man  must  choose  a 
wife  firom  some  of  the  colleens  belonging  to  the  ring.  Having  made 
choice  of  her,  she  goes  into  the  ring  along  with  him,  and  they  all  sing 

out — 

Now,  jonng  couple,  jouVe  married  together, 
Yoa*re  manied  together, 
Yott*re  married  together, 
You  must  obey  jour  &ther  and  mother, 
And  lofe  one  another  like  sister  and  brother— 
I  pray,  young  couple,  yonll  kiss  together  I 

And  you  may  be  sure  this  part  of  the  marriage  is  not  missed,  any  way." 
*'  I  doubt,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  **  that  good  can't  come  of  so  much 
kissing,  marrying,  and  coorting." 
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The  narrator  twisted  his  montli  knowingly,  and  gave  a  significant 
groan* 

^*' Be  dhe  husth*^  hvuld  yoor  tongue,  Misther  Morrow,"  said  he; 
*^  Biddy  avoumeen,**  he  continued,  addressing  Biddy  and  Bessy,  '^  and 
Bessy,  alannah,  just  take  a  firiend^s  advice,  and  never  mind  going  to 
wakes;  to  be  sure  there's  plinty  of  fan  and  divarsion  at  sioh  places^ 
lni^--^healths  apiece !  '*  putting  the  pint  to  his  Hps^-^*  and  ihat^s  all  I  say 
abont  it." 

''Bight  enough,  Tom,"  observed  Shane  Fadh— ^'sure  most  of  the 
matches  are  planned  at  them,  add,  I  may  say,  most  of  the  runatoays^  too 
^^podr,  yonng,  foolish  orathurs,  going  off,  and  getting  themselves  manned ; 
then  bringing  small,  helpless  families  upon  their  hands,  without  money 
or  manes  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  afterwards  likely  to  eat  one 
anotlMr  oitt  of  the  face  for  their  folly ;  however,  there'^s  no  putting  ould 
heads  upon  young  shoulders,  and  I  doubt,  except  tlie  wakes  are  stopped 
altogether,  that  it  '11  be  the  ould  case  still." 

''  I  never  remember  being  at  a  counthry  wake,"  said  Andy  Morrow. 
**  How  is  everything  laid  out  in  the  house  ?^ 

''Sure  it's  to  you  I'm  telling  the  whole  story,  Mr.  Morrow:  these 
thieves  about  me  here  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I  do — the  house,  eh  ? 
Why,  you  see,  the  two  corpses  were  stretched  beside  one  another,  washed 
and  laid  out.  There  were  long  deal  boords  with  their  ends  upon  two 
stools,  laid  over  the  bodies ;  the  boords  were  covered  with  a  white  sheet 
got  at  the  big  house,  so  the  corpses  wem^t  to  be  seen.  On  these,  again, 
were  placed  large  mould  candles,  plates  of  cut  tobacco,  pipes,  and  snuff, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  corpses  are  waked  in  a  bed,  with  their  faces 
visible :  when  that  is  the  case,  white  sheets,  crosses,  and  sometimes  flowers, 
are  pinned  up  about  the  bed,  except  in  the  firont ;  but  when  they're  undher 
boord,  a  set  of  ould  women  sit  smoking,  and  rocking  themselves  from 
side  to  side,  quite  sorrowful — these  are  keeners — friends  or  relations; 
and  when  every  one  connected  with  the  dead  comes  in,  they  raise  the  kem^ 
like  a  song  of  sorrow,  wailing  and  clapping  their  hands. 

*'  The  furniture  is  mostly  removed,  and  sates  made  round  the  walls, 
where  the  neighbours  sit  smoking,  chatting,  and  gosthering.  The  best 
of  aiting  and  dhrinking  that  they  can  afford  is  provided ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  generally  open  house,  for  it's  unknown  how  people  injure  them- 
selves by  their  kindness  and  waste  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  wakes. 

"  In  regard  to  poor  Larry's  wake — we  had  all  this,  and  more  at  it ; 
for,  as  I  obsarved  a  while  agone,  the  man  had  made  himself  no  friends 
when  he  was  living,  and  the  neighbours  gave  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of 
divilment  when  he  was  dead.  Although  there^s  no  man  would  be  guilty 
of  any  disrespect  where  the  dead  are,  yet,  when  a  person  has  led  a  good 
life,  and  conducted  themselves  dacently  and  honestly,  the  young  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  show  their  respect  by  going  through  their  little 
plays  and  divarsions  quieter  and  with  less  noise,  lest  they  may  give  any 
offince ;  but,  as  I  said,  whenever  the  person  didn't  live  as  they  ought  to 
do,  there's  no  stop  to  their  noise  and  roll()kin\, 

*  The  tnnilakion  follows  it  above.  f  UproMiouiaeM. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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^*'  When  it  drew  iiear  inoruin^,  every  one  of  us  took  his  sweetheart, 
and,  after  convoying  her  home,  we  went  to  our  own  houses  to  get  a  little 
sleep — So  that  was  the  end  of  poor  Larry  M'Farland,  and  his  wife,  Sally 
Lowry." 

'^  Success,  Tom !"  said  Bill  M'Kinny ;  '^  take  a  pull  of  the  malt  now, 
afther  the  story,  your  soul ! — But  what  was  the  funeral  like  ?" 

'^  Why,  then,  a  poor  berriu  it  was,"  said  Tom ;  *'*'  a  miserable  sight, 
Crod  knows — just  a  few  of  the  neighbours ;  for  those  that  used  to  take 
his  thrate,  and  while  he  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  blarney  him  up, 
not  one  of  the  skulking  thieves  showed  their  faces  at  it— »a  good  warning 
to  foolish  men  that  throw  their  money  down  throats  that  haven't  hearts 
anundher  them. — But,  boys,  /  desarve  another  thrate,  I  think,  afther 
my  story !"  This,  we  need  scarcely  add,  he  was  supplied  with,  and  after 
some  further  desultory  chat,  they  again  separated,  with  the  intention  of 
re-assembling  at  Ned's  on  the  following  night. 
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Accordingly,  the  noxt  evening  foiiii J 
them  all  present,  wlvcu  it  wns  dttorininud 
unanimouslj'  that  Pat  Fray  no,  the  hcKige 
school  master,  should  furniah  tht!ni  with 
the  intuUectual  portion  of  the  entertaia- 
nicnt  for  that  night,  their  object  being,  each  to 
tell  a  story  in  his  turn* 

*■*  Very  well,"  i^aii],  Pat,  "  I  am  quite  simnlta- 
cieona  to  the  wishes  uf  the  company  ;  but  you 
will  plaise  to  ohserve,  that  there  h  clay  which  tM 
moists  anil  clay  which  is  tiot  moist.  Now,  undor 
certain  circumatanees,  the  clay  which  is  not 
moi^^lT  oui^ht  to  he  made  moist,  and  one  of  those 
circumstancofl  is  that  in  which  any  lamed  person  becomes  loqua- 
cious, and  indulges  in  narratiye.  The  philosophical  raison,  as 
decided  on  by  Socrates,  and  the  great  Phelim  M' Poteen,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  liquorary  characters  that  ever  graced  the  sunny  side  of  a  plan- 
tation, is,  that  when  a  man  commences  a  narration  with  his  clay  not  moist, 
the  said  narration  is  found,  by  all  lamed  experience,  to  be  a  Tery  dry  one — 
ehem !" 

*'Very  right,  Mr.  Frajme,"  replied  Andy  Morrow;  "so  in  ordher  to  avoid 
a  dhry  narrative,  Nancy,  give  the  masther  a  jug  of  your  stoutest  to  wet 
his  whistle,  and  keep  him  in  wind  as  he  goes  along." 
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*'  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Morrow — and  in  reqaital  for  your  kindnesBi  I  will 
elucidate  yon  such  a  sample  of  unadulterated  Ciceronian  eloquence,  as 
would  not  be  found  originating  from  every  chimney- comer  in  thb  Pro- 
Tince,  anyhow.  I  am  not  bright,  howeyer,  at  oral  relation. — I  have 
accordingly  composed  into  narrative  the  following  tale,  which  is  appel- 
lated  'The  Battle  of  the  Factions  :' — 

^*  My  grandfather,  Connor  O'Callaghan,  though  a  tall,  erect  man,  with 
white  flowing  hair,  like  snow,  that  falls  profusely  about  hb  broad  shoul- 
ders, is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year :  an  amanng  age,  considhering  his 
former  habits.  His  countenance  is  still  marked  witli  honesty  and  traces 
of  hard  fighting,  and  his  cheeks  ruddy  and  cudgel- worn ;  his  eyes,  though 
not  as  black  as  tliey  often  ust>d  to  be,  have  lost  very  little  of  that  nate  fire 
which  characterises  the  eyes  of  the  O'Oallaghans,  and  for  which  I  myself 
have  been — ^but  my  modesty  won't  allow  me  to  allude  to  that :  let  it  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  thai  there  never  was  remembered  so  hand- 
some a  man  in  his  native  parish,  and  that  I  am  as  like  him  as  one  Cork- 
red  phatie  is  to  another.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ohen  said,  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  meet  an  O'Callaghan  without  a  black  eye  in  his  head.  He  has 
lost  his  fore-teeth^  howoTer,  a  point  in  which,  unfortunately,  I,  though 
his  grandson,  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  him.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
knocked  out  of  him  in  rows,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year—* 
a  droumstanoe  which  the  kind  reader  will  be  pleased  to  receive  in  extenu- 
ation for  the  same  defect  in  myself.  That>  however,  is  but  a  trifle,  which 
never  gave  eitlier  of  us  much  trouble. 

^  It  pleased  Providence  to  bring  us  through  many  hair-breadth  escapee, 
with  our  oraniums  uncraoked ;  and  when  we  considher  that  he,  on  taking 
a  retrogradation  of  his  past  life,  can  indulge  in  the  plasing  recollectton  ol 
having  broken  two  skulls  in  his  fighting  days,  and  myself  one,  without 
either  of  us  getting  a  fracture  in  return,  I  think  we  have  both  rason  to  be 
thankful.  He  was  a  powerful  huUiah  batlha*  in  his  day,  and  never  met 
a  man  able  to  fight  him,  except  big  Mucklemurray,  who  stood  befora 
him  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  fair  of  Knookimdovnicy, 
on  the  day  that  the  first  great  fight  took  place^twenty  years  afther  the 
hard  frost— between  the  O'Calla^ians  and  the  O'Hallaghans.  The  two 
men  fought  single  hands — ^for  both  factions  were  willing  to  let  them  tiy 
the  engagement  out,  that  they  might  see  what  side  could  boast  of  having 
the  best  man.  Tliey  began  where  you  enter  the  north  side  of  Knockim- 
downey,  and  fought  successively  up  to  the  other  end,  then  back  again  to 
the  spot  where  they  commenced,  and  afterwards  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
town,  right  opposite  to  the  market-place,  where  my  grandfather,  by  the 
same  a-token,  lost  a  grinder ;  but  he  soon  took  satisfaction  for  that,  by 
giving  Mucklemurray  a  tip  above  the  eye  with  the  end  of  an  oak  stick, 
daoently  loaded  with  lead,  which  made  the  poor  man  feel  very  quare 
entirely,  for  the  few  days  that  he  sunrived  it. 

**  Faith,  if  an  Irishman  happened  to  be  bom  in  Scotland,  he  would  find 
it  mighty  inconvanient — afther  losing  two  or  three  grinders  in  a  row — ^to 
manage  the  hard  oaten  bread  that  they  use  there ;  for  which  rason,  God 
be  good  to  his  sowl  that  first  invented  the  phaties,  anyhow,  because  a 

*  liteimUj,  a  stroke  of  cudgel ;   put  for  cudgel-pUyer. 
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mao  can  masticate  them  without  a  tooth,  at  all  at  all.  Ill  engage,  if 
lamed  books  were  consulted,  it  would  be  found  out  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man. I  wonder  that  neither  Pastorini  nor  Golumbkill  mentions  an3rthing 
about  him  in  their  prophecies  oonsaming  the  church ;  for  my  own  part, 
Fm  strongly  indinated  to  belieye  that  it  must  haye  been  Saint  Patrick 
himself;  and  I  think  that  his  driving  all  kinds  of  yenomous  reptiles  out 
of  the  kingdom  is,  according  to  the  Socrastic  method  of  argument,  an 
undeniable  proof  of  it.  The  subject,  to  a  dead  certainty,  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Brehon  Code,*  nor  by  any  of  the  three  Psalters^t  which  is 
extremely  odd,  seeing  that  the  earth  nerer  produced  a  root  eqaal  to  it  in 
the  multipljring  force  of  prolification.  It  is,  indeed,  the  root  of  prosperity 
to  a  fighting  people :  and  many  a  time  my  grandfather  boasts  to  this  day, 
that  the  first  bit  of  hrMd  he  erer  €U  was  Aphatis. 

**  In  mentioning  my  grandfather's  fight  with  Mucklemurray,  I  hap- 
pened to  name  them  blackguards,  the  O'HalUghans :  hard  fortune  to  the 
same  set,  for  they  have  no  more  discretion  in  tlieir  quarrels,  than  so  many 
Egyptian  mummies,  African  bufibons,  or  any  other  uncivilised  animals. 
It  was  one  of  them,  he  thatfs  married  to  my  own  fourth  cousin,  Biddy 
0'*Gallaghan,  that  knocked  two  of  my  grinders  out,  for  which  piece  of 
dvility  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  breaking  a  splinter  or  two  in  his  carcase, 
being  always  honestly  dispowd  to  pay  my  debts. 

*^  With  respect  to  the  O'Hallaghans,  they  and  our  family  have  been 
next  neighbours  since  before  the  Flood-^and  that's  as  good  as  two  hundred 
years ;  for  I  believe  it  s  106,  anyhow,  since  my  great  grandfather's  grand 
onde's  ould  mare  was  swept  out  of  the  *  Island,'  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  whole  country  had  been  rit  out  of  their  beds 
by  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Many  a  field  of  oats  and  many  a  life, 
both  of  beast  and  Christian,  was  lost  in  it,  especially  of  those  that  lived 
on  the  bottoms  about  the  e^^  of  the  river :  and  it  was  true  for  them  that 
said  it  came  before  wmething;  for  the  nextytar  was  one  of  the  hottest 
gammers  ever  remembered  in  Ireland. 

'*  These  (XHallaghans  couldn't  be  at  peace  with  a  saint.  Before  they 
and  our  ihction  began  to  quarrel,  it 's  said  that  the  O'Donnells,  or  Don- 
ndls,  and  they  had  been  at  it,--  and  a  blackguard  set  the  same  O'Don- 
nells were,  at  all  times — in  fair  and  market,  dance,  wake,  snd  berrin, 
setting  the  country  on  fire.  Whenever  they  met,  it  was  heads  cracked 
and  bones  broken ;  till  by  degrees  the  O'Donnells  fell  away,  one  after  an- 
other,' ftoxtk  fighting,  accidents,  and  hanging ;  so  that  at  last  there  was 
hardly  the  name  of  one  of  them  in  Uie  neighbourhood.  The  O'llal- 
laghana,  after  this,  had  the  Country  under  themselves-^were  th^  cocks  of 
the  walk  entirely ; — who  but  they  ?  A  man  dam't  look  crooked  at 
them,  or  he  was  certain  of  getting  bis  head  in  his  fist.  And  when  they'd 
get  drunk  in  a  fisur,  it  was  nothing  but  *'  Whoo !  for  the  O'Hallaghans !' 
and  leaping  yards  high  off  the  pavement,  brandishing  their  cndgek  over 

*  This  wtt  the  old  oode  of  kwi  poculiar  to  Irokod  before  the  hitrodactioii  of  Eiigl»h  legi«- 
Ution  into  it. 

t  There  were  properlj  011I7  two  P«iUert»  thoee  of  Ttra  ind  Cuhel.  The  Psdtere  were 
eollectiont  of  geneilogleal  hbtoryi  pertlj  in  Yene :  fhmi  which  latter  ciicnmstenee  the?  bod 
tlteiroftOM. 
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their  heads,  striking  their  heels  against  their  hams,  tossing  up  their  hats ; 
and  when  all  would  fail,  they  M  strip  off  their  coats,  and  trail  them  up 
and  down  the  street,  shouting,  '  Who  dare  touch  the  coat  of  an  O'Hal- 
laghan  ?  Where 's  the  blackguard  Donnells  now  V —  and  so  on,  till  flesh 
and  blood  couldn't  stand  it. 

^^  In  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  country  was  turned  against  them ; 
for  no  crowd  could  get  together  in  which  they  didn't  kick  up  a  row,  nor 
a  bit  of  stray  fighting  couldn't  be,  but  they  'd  pick  it  up  first ;  and  if  a 
man  would  venture  to  give  them  a  contrairy  answer,  he  was  sure  to  get 
the  crame  of  a  good  welting  for  his  pains.  The  very  landlord  was  timour- 
f)U8  of  them ;  for  when  they  'd  get  behind  in  their  rint^  hard  fortune  to  the 
bailiff,  or  proctor,  or  steward,  he  could  find,  that  would  have  anything  to 
tny  to  them.  And  the  more  wise  they;  for  maybe,  a  month  would 
tiardly  pass  till  all  belonging  to  them  in  the  world  would  be  in  a  heap  of 
%she8 :  and  who  could  say  who  did  it  ?  for  they  were  as  cunning  as  foxes. 

*'  If  one  of  them  wanted  a  wife,  it  was  nothing  but  find  out  the  purtiest 
and  the  richest  farmer's  daughter  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  next  march 
into  her  father's  house,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  tie  and  gag  every  mortal 
in  it,  and  off  with  her  to  some  friend's  place  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
Then  what  could  be  done  ?  If  the  girl's  parents  didn't  like  to  give  in,  their 
daughter's  name  was  sure  to  be  ruined ;  at  all  events,  no  other  man  would 
think  of  marrying  her,  and  the  only  plan  was,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  ;  and  God  he  knovra,  it  was  making  a  bad  bargain  for  a  girl  to 
have  any  matrimonial  concatenation  with  the  same  O'Hallaghans ;  for 
they  always  bad  the  bad  drop  in  them,  from  first  to  last,  from  big  to  little 
— the  blackguards  1     But  wait,  it 's  not  over  with  them  yet. 

'^  The  bone  of  contintion  that  got  between  them  and  our  faction  was 
his  circumstance :  their  lands  and  ours  were  divided  by  a  river  that  ran 
down  from  the  high  mountains  of  Sliev  Boglish,  and,  after  a  coorse  of 
eight  or  ten  miles,  disembogued  itself,  first  into  George  Duffy's  mill-dam, 
and  afterwards  into  that  superb  stream,  the  Blackwater,  that  might  be 
well  and  appropriately  appellated  the  Irish  Niger.  This  river,  which, 
though  small  at  first,  occasionally  inflated  itself  to  such  a  gigantic  altitude, 
that  it  swept  away  cows,  com,  and  cottages,  or  whatever  else  happened 
to  be  in  the  viray,  was  the  march  ditch,  or  merin  between  our  farms. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  remarking,  as  a  solution  for  natural  philosophers, 
that  these  inundations  were  much  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  though,  when  they  did  occur  in  summer,  they  were  truly  terrific. 

^'  God  be  with  the  days,  when  I  and  half  a  dozen  gorsoons  used  to  go 
out,  of  a  warm  Sunday  in  summer,  the  bed  of  the  river  nothing  but  a 
line  of  white  meandering  stones,  so  hot  that  you  could  hardly  stand  upon 
them,  with  a  small  obscure  thread  of  water  creeping  invisibly  among  them, 
hiding  itself,  as  it  were,  from  the  scorching  sun ;  except  here  and  there, 
that  you  might  find  a  small  crystal  pool  where  the  streams  had  accumu- 
lated. Our  plan  was  to  bring  a  pocketful  of  roche  lime  with  us,  and  put 
it  into  the  pool,  when  all  the  fish  used  to  rise  on  the  instant  to  the  surface, 
gasping  with  open  mouth  for  fresh  air,  and  we  had  only  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  water ;  a  uate  plan,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  adopted  successfully, 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  by  the  Irish  fisheries.    Indeed,  I  almost  regret 
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that  I  did  not  remain  in  that  station  of  life,  for  I  was  much  happier  then 
than  eyer  I  was  since  I  began  to  study  and  practice  himing.  But  this  is 
▼agating  from  the  subject. 

^^  Well,  then,  I  have  said  that  them  O'Hallaghans  lived  beside  us,  and 
that  this  stream  divided  our  lands.  About  half  a  quarter — i.  e.  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  vulgar  phraseology — or,  to  speak  more  scientifically, 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  our  house,  was  as  purty  a  harol  glen  as  you're! 
wish  to  see,  near  half  a  mile  long — its  developments  and  proportions 
were  truly  classical.  In  the  bottom  of  this  glen  was  a  small  green  island, 
about  twelve  yards,  diametrically,  of  Irish  admeasurement,  that  is  to  say, 
be  the  same  more  or  less ;  at  all  events,  it  lay  in  the  way  of  the  river, 
which,  however,  ran  towards  the  0*Hallaghan  side,  and,  consequently, 
the  island  was  our  property. 

**  Now,  you'll  observe,  that  this  river  had  been,  for  ages,  the  merin 
between  the  two  farms,  for  they  both  belonged  to  separate  landlords,  and 
so  long  as  it  kept  the  O'Hallaghan  side  of  the  little  peninsula  in  question 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  it,  for  all  was  clear.  One  wet  winter, 
however,  it  seemed  to  change  its  mind  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  wrought 
and  wore  away  a  passage  for  itself  on  our  side  of  the  island,  and  by  that 
means  took  part,  as  it  were,  with  the  O'Uallughans,  leaving  the  territory 
which  had  been  our  property  for  centhries,  in  their  possc^on.  This  was 
a  vexatious  change  to  us,  and,  indeed,  eventually  produced  very  feudal 
consequences.  No  sooner  had  the  stream  changed  sides,  than  the  O'llal- 
laghans  claimed  the  island  as  theirs,  according  to  their  tenement ;  and  we, 
having  had  it  for  such  length  of  time  in  our  possession,  could  not  break 
ourselves  of  the  habitude  of  occupying  it.  They  incarcerated  our  cattle, 
and  we  incarcerated  theirs.  They  summoned  us  to  their  landlord,  who 
was  a  magistrate ;  and  we  summoned  them  to  ours,  who  was  another. 
The  verdicts  were  north  and  south.  Their  landlord  gave  it  in  favour  of 
them,  and  ours  in  favour  of  us.  The  one  said  he  had  law  on  his  side ;  the 
other,  that  he  had  proscription  and  possession,  length  of  time  and  usage. 

*'  The  two  squires  then  fought  a  challenge  upon  the  head  of  it,  and 
what  was  more  singular,  upon  the  disputed  spot  itself ;  the  one  standing 
on  their  side,  the  other  on  ours ;  for  it  was  just  ttoeloe  pcices  every  way. 
Their  friend  was  a  small,  light  man,  with  legs  like  drumsticks ;  the  other 
was  a  large,  able-bodied  gentleman,  with  a  red  face  and  hooked  nose. 
They  exchanged  two  shots,  one  only  of  which— the  second — took  effect. 
It  pastured  upon  their  landlord's  spindle  leg,  on  which  he  held  it  out, 
exclaiming,  that  while  he  lived  he  would  never  fight  another  challenge 
with  his  antagonist,  ^  because,'  said  he,  holding  out  his  own  spindle  shank, 
-  the  man  who  could  hit  that  could  hit  anything,' 

**  We  then  were  advised,  by  an  attorney,  to  go  to  law  with  them  ;  and 
they  were  advised  by  another  attorney  to  go  to  law  with  us :  accordingly, 
we  did  so,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years  it  might  have  been 
decided,  but  just  as  the  legal  term  approximated  in  which  the  decision 
was  to  be  announced,  the  river  divided  itself  with  mathematical  exacti- 
tude on  each  side  of  the  island.  This  altered  the  state  and  la^  of  the 
question  tit  toto ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  both  we  and  the  O'Hallaghans 
were  nearly  fractured  by  the  expenses.     Now  during  the  law-suit  we 
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vsually  houghed  and  mutilated  each  other's  oattle,  aooording  as  they  tres- 
passed the  premises*  Tliis  biought  on  the  usual  ooDOomitants  of  Tarioiis 
battles,  fought  and  won  hj  both  sides,  and  occasioned  the  law*siiit  to  be 
dropped ;  for  we  found  it  a  mighty  inoonvanient  matter  to  fight  it  out 
both  ways ;  by  the  same  a-token  that  I  think  it  a  proof  of  stultity  to  go 
to  law  at  all  at  all,  as  long  as  a  person  is  able  to  take  it  into  his  own 
management.  For  the  only  incongruity  in  the  matter  is  this :  that,  in 
the  one  case,  a  set  of  lawyers  have  the  law  in  their  hands,  and,  in  the 
other,  that  you  have  it  in  your  won;  that's  the  only  difference,  and  'tis 
easy  knowing  where  the  advantage  lies. 

*^  We,  however,  paid  the  most  of  the  expenses,  and  would  have  ped 
thom  all  with  the  greatest  integrity,  were  it  not  that  our  attorney,  when 
about  to  issue  an  execution  against  our  property,  happened  somehow  to 
be  shot,  <me  evening,  as  he  returned  home  from  a  dinner  which  was  given 
by  him  that  was  attorney  for  the  O'Hallaghans.  Many  a  boast  the 
O'Hallaghans  made,  before  the  quarrelling  between  us  and  them  com* 
menced,  that  they'd  sweep  the  streets  with  the  Jighim^  (yCallaghans, 
which  was  an  epithet  that  was  occasionally  applied  to  our  family.  We 
differed,  however,  materially  from  them  ;  for  we  were  honourable,  never 
starting  out  in  dozens  on  a  single  man  or  two,  and  beating  him  into  insig* 
nificance.  A  couple,  or  maybe,  when  irritated,  three,  were  the  most  we 
ever  set  at  a  single  enemy ;  and  if  we  left  him  lying  in  a  state  of  imper- 
oeption,  it  was  the  most  we  ever  did,  except  in  a  regular  confliotion,  when 
a  man  is  justified  in  saving  his  own  skull  by  breaking  one  of  an  opposite 
llRction.  For  the  truth  of  the  business  is,  that  he  who  breaks  the  ikvW  of 
him  who  endeavours  to  break  his  own  is  safest ;  and,  surely,  when  a  man 
is  driven  to  such  an  alternative,  the  choice  is  unhesitating. 

^^  CHallaghans'  attorney,  however,  had  better  luck :  they  were,  it  is 
true,  rather  in  the  retrograde  with  hira  touching  the  law  chaiges,  and,  of 
ooorse,  it  was  only  candid  in  him  to  look  for  his  own.  One  morning,  he 
found  that  two  of  his  horses  had  been  executed  by  some  incendiary  un- 
known, in  the  ooorse  of  the  night ;  and,  on  going  to  look  at  them,  lie 
found  a  taste  of  a  notice  posted  on  the  inside  of  the  stable-door,  giving 
bim  intelligence  that  if  he  did  not  find  a  karpus  corpus  *  whereby  to  transfer 
his  body  out  of  the  country,  he  would  experience  a  fate  parallel  to  that  of 
his  brother  lawyer  or  the  horses.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  honest  people 
never  perpetrated  worse  than  banishing  such  varmin,  along  with  proctors, 
and  drivers  of  all  kinds,  out  of  a  civilised  country,  they  would  not  be  so 
very  culpable  or  atrocious. 

*'*'  After  this,  the  lawyer  went  to  reside  in  Dublin ;  and  the  only  bodily 
injury  he  received  was  tlie  death  of  a  land-agent  and  a  bailiff,  who  lost 
their  lives  faithfully  in  driving  for  rent.  They  died,  howeveT,  success^ 
fully ;  the  bailiff  having  been  provided  for  nearly  a  year  before  the  agent 
was  sent  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship-«as  the  Authorised  Version 
has  it. 

^^The  occasion  on  which  the  first  rencounter  between  us  and  the 
O'Hallaghans  took  place,  was  a  peaceable  one.     Several  of  our  respective 


*  Habeas  ocrpus  x  Ihe  above  is  the  popular  pronunciation. 
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friends  undertook  to  prodace  a  friendly  and  oblinooB  potation  between  us 
—it  was  at  a  berrin  belonging  to  a  corpse  who  was  related  to  us  both ; 
and,  certainly,  in  the  beginning  we  were  all  as  thick  as  whigged  milk. 
But  there  is  no  use  now  in  dwelling  too  long  upon  that  circumstanee : 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  assert  that  the  accommodation  was  effectuated  hy 
fists  and  cudgels,  on  both  sides — ^the  first  man  that  struck  a  blow  being 
one  of  the  friends  that  wished  to  bring  about  the  tranquillity.  From  that 
out  the  play  commenced,  and  €K)d  he  knows  when  it  may  end  ;  for  no 
daoent  faction  could  give  in  to  another  faction  without  losing  their  cha* 
racter,  and  being  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  kilt,  every  week  in  the  year. 

*^  It  ii  the  preat  hcUtUy  however,  which  I  am  after  going  to  describe  : 
that  in  which  we  and  the  O'^Hallaghans  had  contrived,  one  way  or  other, 
to  have  the  parish  divided— 4>ne>half  for  them,  and  the  other  for  us ;  and, 
npon  my  credibility,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  tlie  whole  parish, 
though  ten  miles  by  six,  assembled  itself  in  the  town  of  Knockimdowny, 
npon  this  interesting  occasion.  In  thnith,  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  land  of 
mathemathitians ;  for  I  am  sure  her  population  is  well  trained,  at  all 
events,  in  the  two  sciences  of  multiplication  and  division.  Before  I 
adventure,  however,  upon  the  narration,  I  must  wax  pathetic  a  little,  and 
then  proceed  with  the  main  body  of  the  story. 

*^  Poor  Rose  O'Hallaghan !— or,  as  she  was  designated — Rase  Oalh^ 
or  Fair  Rose,  and  sometimes  simply.  Rose  Hallaghan,  because  the  deten- 
tion of  the  big  O  often  produces  an  afflatus  in  the  pronunciation,  that  is 
sometimes  mighty  inconvenient  to  such  as  do  not  undarstand  oratory — 
besides,  that  the  Irish  are  rather  fond  of  sending  the  liquids  in  a  gutthural 
direction — Poor  Rose  I  that  fwiiion^ht  was  a  black  d(tt/  to  her,  the  sweet 
innocent  1  when  it  was  well  known  that  there  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  on  either  side,  that  wouldn't  lay  their  hands  under  her  feet.  However, 
in  order  to  insense  the  reader  better  into  her  character,  I  will  commence 
a  small  sub-narration,  which  will  afterwards  emerge  into  the  parent  stream 
of  the  story. 

*'  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowny  is  a  slated  house,  without  any  orna- 
ment, except  a  set  of  wooden  cuts,  painted  red  and  blue,  that  are  placed 
ssriatim  around  the  square  of  the  building  in  the  internal  side.  Fourteen* 
of  these  snspind  at  equal  distances  on  the  walls,  each  set  in  a  painted 
frame ;  these  constitute  a  certain  species  of  country  devotion.  It  is  usual, 
on  Sundays,  for  such  of  the  congregation  as  are  most  inclined  to  piety, 
to  genuflect  at  the  first  of  these  pictures,  and  commence  a  certain  number 
of  prayers  to  it;  after  tlie  repetition  of  which,  they  travel  on  their 
knees  along  the  bare  earth  to  the  second,  where  they  repate  another 
prayer  peculiar  to  tkaty  and  so  on,  till  they  finish  the  grand  tower  of  the 
interior.  8uch,  however,  as  are  not  especially  addictated  to  this  kind  of 
locomotive  prayer,  collect  together  in  various  knots  through  the  chapel, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  auditing  or  narrating  anecdotes,  discussing  policy, 
or  detraction ;  and  in  case  it  be  summer,  and  the  day  of  a  fine  texture, 
they  scatter  themselves  into  little  crowds  on  the  chapel-green,  or  lie  at  their 
length  upon  the  grass  in  listless  groups,  giving  way  to  chat  and  laughter. 

t  Tbeao  are  called  the  "  Fourteco  Stations  of  the  CroM.** 
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In  this  mode^  laired  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ditches  and  hedges,  or 
eollected  in  rings  round  that  respectable  character,  the  Academician  of 
khe  vilkge,  or  some  other  well-known  Senackie^  or  story-teller,  they 
amuse  themselves  till  the  priest's  arriyal.  Perhaps,  too,  some  walking 
geographer  of  a  pilgrim  may  happen  to  be  present ;  and  if  there  be,  he 
is  sure  to  draw  a  crowd  about  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
learned  Academician  to  the  contrary.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  such 
a  vagrant,  in  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  sanctimony,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  attentive  peasants,  like  the  nave  and  felloes  of  a  cart- 
wheel— if  I  may  be  permitted  the  loan  of  an  apt  similitude — ^repeating 
some  piece  of  unfathomable  and  labyrinthine  devotion,  or  perhaps 
warbling,  from  Stentorian  lungs,  some  melodia  sacra^  in  an  untrans- 
lateable  tongue;  or,  it  may  be,  exhibiting  the  mysterious  power  of 
an  amber  bade,  fiostened  as  a  Decade  to  his  pattdareens*^  lifting  a  chaff 
or  light  bit  of  straw  by  the  force  of  its  attraction.  This  is  an  exploit 
which  causes  many  an  eye  to  turn  from  the  bades  to  his  own  bearded 
face,  with  a  hope,  as  it  were,  of  being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
lurking  sanctimony  by  which  the  knave  hoaxes  them  in  the  miraculous. 

^'  The  amusements  of  the  females  are  also  nearly  such  as  I  have  drafted 
out.  Nosegays  of  the  darlings  might  be  seen  sated  on  green  banks,  or 
sauntering  about  with  a  sly  intention  of  coming  in  compact  with  their 
sweethearts,  or,  like  bachelors'  buttons  in  smiling  rows,  criticising  the 
young  men  as  they  pass.  Others  of  them  might  be  seen  screened  behind 
a  hedge,  with  their  backs  to  the  spectators,  taking  the  papers  off  their 
curls  before  a  small  bit  of  looking-glass  placed  against  the  ditch;  or 
perhaps  putting  on  their  shoes  and  stockings — which  phrase  can  be  used 
only  by  authority  of  the  figure  heusteron  proteron — inasmuch  as  if  they 
put  on  the  shoes  firsts  you  persave,  it  would  be  a  scientific  job  to  get  on 
the  stockings  after ;  but  it's  an  idiomatical  expression,  and  therefore  jus-* 
tifiable.  However,  it's  a  general  custom  in  the  country,  which  I  dare  to 
say  has  not  yet  spread  into  large  cities,  for  the  young  women  to  walk  bare- 
footed to  the  chapel,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  that  they  may 
exhibit  their  bleached  thread  stockings  and  well-greased  slippers  to  the 
best  advantage,  not  pretermitting  a  well-turned  ankle  and  neat  leg,  which, 
I  may  fearlessly  assert^  my  fair  countrywomen  can  show  against  any  other 
nation  Hving  or  dead. 

''  One  sunny  Sabbath,  the  congregation  of  Knockimdowney  were  thus 
assimilated,  amusing  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  just  outlined : 
a  series  of  country  girls  sat  on  a  little  green  mount,  called  the  Rabbit 
Bank,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  formerly  an  open  burrow, 
though  of  late  years  it  has  been  closed.  It  was  near  twelve  o'*clock,  the 
hour  at  which  Father  Luke  O'Shaugluran  was  generally  seen  topping  the 
rise  of  the  hill  at  Larry  Mulligan's  public-house,  jogging  on  his  bay  hack 
at  something  between  a  walk  and  a  trot — that  is  to  say,  his  horse  moved 
his  fore  and  hind  legs  on  the  off  side  at  one  motion,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  the  near  side  in  another,  going  at  a  kind  of  dog's  trot,  like  the 
pace  of  an  idiot  with  sore  feet  in  a  shower — a  pace,  indeed,  to  which  the 

•  PilgiinA  aud  other  impostors  pass  these  things  upon  the  poople  as  miracles  upou  a  small 
acaio. 
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animal  had  been  set  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  bnt  beyond  which,  no 
force,  or  entreaty,  or  science,  or  power,  either  divine  or  human,  of  his 
Reverence  could  drive  him.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  become 
apparent ;  and  the  girls  already  mentioned  were  discussing  the  pretensions 
which  several  of  their  acquaintances  had  to  dress  or  beauty. 

«'  ^  ^Qggj^'  said  Katty  Carroll  to  her  companion,  Peggy  Donohoe, 
*  were  you  <mt  *  last  Sunday  V 

^*  ^  No,  in  troth,  Katty,  I  was  disappointed  in  getting  my  shoes  from 
Paddy  Mellon  t,  though  I  left  him  the  measure  of  my  foot  three  weeks 
agone,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  warnings  to  make  them  duck-nebs  ;  but, 
instead  of  that,'  said  she,  holding  out  a  very  purty  foot,  '•  he  has  made 
them  as  sharp  in  the  toe  as  a  pick-axe,  and  a  full  mile  too  short  for  me. 
But  why  do  ye  ax  was  I  out,  Katty  V 

*'*  *  Oh,  nothing,'  responded  Katty,  *  only  that  yon  missed  a  sight, 
any  way.' 

^'  *'  What  was  it,  Kitty,  a-hagur  ?^  asked  her  companion  vnth  mighty 
great  curiosity. 

"  *  Why,  nothing  less,  indeed,  nor  Rose  Cullenan  decked  out  in  a 
white  muslin  gown,  and  a  black  spnish  bonnet,  tied  under  her  chin 
wid  a  silk  ribbon,  no  less ;  but  what  killed  us  out  and  out  was — you 
wouldn't  guess  ?^ 

^*'  ^  Arrah,  how  could  I  guess,  woman  alive  ?  A  silk  handkerchy, 
maybe ;  for  I  wouldnH  doubt  the  same  Rose  but  she  would  be  setting 
herself  up  for  the  likes  of  such  a  thing.' 

^^  ^  It 's  herself  that  had,  as  red  as  scarlet,  about  her  neck ;  but  that 's 
not  it.' 

^  ^  Arrah,  Katty,  tell  it  to  us  at  wanst ;  out  with  it,  a-hagur ;  sure 
there 's  no  treason  in  it,  anyhow.' 

^  *'  Why,  thin,  nothing  less  nor  a  crass-bar  red-and- white  pocket- 
handkerchy,  to  wipe  her  purty  complexion  wid !' 

**  To  this  Peggy  replied  by  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  there  was  more  of  sathir  than  astonishment. 

'*  ^A  pocket-handkerchy !'  she  exclaimed ;  ^  mnsha,  are  we  alive  afther 
that,  at  all  at  all !  Why,  that  bates  Molly  M^Cullagh  and  her  red  mantle 
entirely.  I  'm  sure,  bnt  it 's  well  come  up  for  the  likes  of  her,  a  poor, 
imperint  crathur,  that  sprung  from  nothing,  to  give  herself  sick  airs.' 

"  '  Molly  M^Cullagh,  indeed,'  said  Katty  ;  *  why,  they  oughtn't  to  be 
mintioned  in  the  one  day,  woman.  Molly 's  come  of  a  dacent  ould  stock, 
and  kind  mother  for  her  to  keep  herself  in  genteel  ordher  at  all  times  : 

*  Out. — This  expression  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  is  understood  to  mean  being  at  mass. 

.'  Paddy  Melltin— 4t  short,  thickset  man,  with  grey  hair,  which  he  always  kept  cropped  close 
_wns  the  most  &mous  shoemaker  in  the  parish  ;  in  fact,  the  Drummond  of  a  largo  district. 
No  shoes  were  considered  worth  wearing  if  he  did  not  make  thorn.  But,  having  admitted 
this,  1  am  bound  in  common  justice  and  honesty  to  lay  that  so  big  a  liar  never  put  an  awl  into 
leather.  No  language  could  describe  his  iniquity  in  this  respect.  I  myself  am  a  living  wit- 
ness of  this.  Many  a  trudge  has  the  villain  taken  out  of  me  in  my  boyhood  ;  and  as  sure  as 
I  went  on  the  appointed  day — which  was  always  Saturday— w  sorely  did  he  swear  that  they 
would  be  ready  for  mo  on  that  day  woek.  He  was,  as  a  tradesman,  the  most  multi&rious  and 
barefaced  liar  I  ever  met ;  and  what  was  the  most  rascally  trait  about  him,  was  the  faculty  he 
:)08Si«4cd  of  making  yon  believe  the  lie  as  readily  after  the  fifteenth  repctitibn  of  it,  as  when  it 
was  uttered  fresh  from  his  lips. 
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flbe  8666  nothing  else,  and  can  afibrd  it,  not  all  as  one  as  the  other  ^i^  *, 
that  would  go  to  the  world'^s  end  for  a  bit  of  dress/ 

*•*  ^  Sure  she  thinks  she 's  a  beaaty,  too,  if  you  plase,^  said  Peggy, 
tossing  her  head  with  an  air  of  disdain ;  *but  tell  us,  Katty,  how  did 
tho  muslin  sit  upon  her  at  all,  the  upsetting  orathur  ?^ 

^  ^  Why,  for  all  the  world  like  a  shift  on  a  Maypowl,  or  a  stocking 
on  a  body's  nose :  only  nothing  killed  us  outright  but  the  pooket-haad- 
kerohyl' 

^^  *  Hut !'  said  the  other,  *  what  oould  we  expect  horn  a  proud  piece 
like  her,  that  brings  a  Manwill  t  to  mass  every  Sunday,  purtending  she 
can  read  in  it,  and  Jem  Finigan  saw  the  wrong  side  of  the  book  toards 
her,  the  Sunday  of  the  Purcessian  !'% 

^*  At  this  hit  they  both  formed  another  risible  junction^  quite  as  sar- 
castic as  Uie  fonner — in  the  midst  of  which  the  innocent  object  of  their 
censure,  dressed  in  all  her  obnoxious  finery,  came  up  and  joined  them. 
She  was  scarcely  sated— I  blush  to  the  very  point  of  my  pen  during  the 
manuscriptioo — when  the  confabulation  assumed  a  character  diieotly 
antipodial  to  that  which  marked  the  precedent  dialogue. 

**  *  My  gracious.  Rose,  but  that 's  a  purty  thing  yon  have  got  in  your 
gown  !— where  did  you  buy  it  ? ' 

*^  ^  Och,  thin,  not  a  one  of  mjrself  likes  it  over  much.  I  'm  sorry  I 
didn't  buy  a  gingham :  I  could  haye  got  a  beautiful  patthem,  all  out,  for 
two  shillings  less ;  but  they  don't  wash  so  well  as  this.  I  bought  it  in 
Paddy  McGartland's,  Peggy.' 

*^  *  Troth,  it 's  nothing  else  but  a  great  beauty ;  I  didnH  see  anything 
on  you  this  long  time  that  becomes  you  so  well,  and  I  've  remarked  that 
yon  always  look  best  in  white.' 

'' '  Who  made  it,  Rose  ?'  inquired  Katty ;   '  for  it  sits  illegant.' 

*^  *  Indeed,'  replied  Rose,  *  for  the  differ  of  the  price,  I  thought  it  better 
to  bring  it  to  Peggy  Boyle,  and  be  aartiu  of  not  having  it  spoiled.  Nelly 
Keenan  made  the  last ;  and  although  there  was  a  full  breadth  more  in  it 
nor  this,  bad  ce$«  to  the  one  of  her  but  spoiled  it  on  me ;  it  was  ever  so 
much  too  short  in  the  body,  and  too  tight  in  the  sleeves,  and  then  I  had 
no  step  at  all  at  all.' 

^^  ^  The  spnish  bonnet  is  exactly  the  fit  for  the  gown,*  observed  Katty; 
*  the  black  and  the  white  ''s  jist  the  cut  —how  many  yards  had  you,  Rose  ?' 

**  *  Jist  ten  and  a  half;  but  the  half-yard  was  fur  the  tucks.' 

**  *  Ay,  faix  !  and  brave  full  tucks  she  left  in  it ;  ten  would  do  fiM,  Rose  ? ' 

*^  ^  Ten  ! — ^no,  nor  ten  and  a  half ;  you  're  a  siae  bigger  nor  me  at  the 
laste,  Peggy ;  but  you  'd  be  asy  fitted,  you  're  so  teell  made.' 

^  ^  Rose,  darling,''  said  Peggy,  *  that 's  a  great  beauty,  and  shows  off 
yonr  complexion  sJl  to  pieces:  yon  have  no  notion  how  well  you  look  in 
it  and  the  sprush.' 

•  F!}pe— One  who  is  **  flippint  ** — of  which  word  it  is  the  tubstantiTe,  aod  a  good  ooe  too. 
f  Maniiil — ft  Gstholie  Prayer-hook. 

t  Tho  priest  described  in  **  Ned  M'Keown  **  having  been  educated  on  the  Continent,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introdiioe  the  Procession  of  the  Host  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Consecrated  Host,  shrined  in  a  silver  vessel  formed  lilie  a  chalice,  was  home  by  a  priest  under 
a  silken  canopy  ;  and  to  this  the  other  clergymen  present  offerod  up  incense  from  a  oenserj 
whilst  they  dreamambulatod  the  ehapel  inside  and  out,  if  tho  day  was  fine. 
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**  In  a  few  minutes  after  this  her  namesake,  Rose  Galh  O'Hallaghan) 
oame  towards  the  ohapel,  in  society  with  her  fttther,  mother,  and  her  two 
sisters.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was  ahout  twenty-one  ;  Rose,  who  was  the 
second,  ahout  nineteen,  or  soaroriy  that ;  and  Nancy,  the  junior  of  the 
three,  about  twice  scTen. 

'' '  There 's  the  O'Hallaghans,'  says  Rose. 

**  ^  Ay,'  replied  Katty ;  *  you  may  talk  of  beauty,  now ;  did  you 
oyer  lay  your  two  eyes  on  the  Hkes  of  Rose  for  downright — musha,  if 
myself  knows  what  to  call  it— but,  anyhow,  she 's  the  lovely  orathur  to 
look  at.' 

**  Kind  reader,  without  a  smgle  disrespectfal  insinuation  against  any 
portion  of  the  fair  sex,  you  may  judge  what  Rose  O'Hallaghan  must 
have  been,  when  even  these  three  were  necessitated  to  praise  her  f»  ker 

^*  ^  I  '11  warrant,'  observed  Katty,  *  we'll  soon  be  after  seeing  John 
(XCallaghan,' — (he  was  my  own  cousin,)— ^sthiolling  afther  them,  at 
his  ase.' 

^  '  Why,'  asked  Rose,  '  what  makes  you  say  that  ?' 

*•  *  Bekase,^  replied  the  other,  *  I  've  a  rason  for  it.' 

**  ^  Sure  John  O'Callaghan  wouldn't  be  tlihiking  of  her,'  obssrved 
Rose,  *  and  their  families  would  see  other  shot :  their  factions  would  nevor 
have  a  crass-marriage,  anyhow/ 

**  ^  Well,*  said  Peggy,  '  it  'a  the  thousand  pities  that  the  same  two 
oouldu'^t  go  together;  for  fair  and  handsome  as  Rose  is,  yon  H  not  deny 
but  John  comes  up  to  her :  but,  faix !  sure  enough  it 's  they  that 's  the 
proud  people  on  both  sides,  and  dangerous  to  make  or  meddle  with,  not 
saying  that  ever  there  was  the  likes  of  the  same  two  for  daoency  and 
peaceableness  among  either  of  the  factions.' 

*'  *  Didn't  I  tell  yez?^  cried  Katty;  Mock  at  him  now,  staling  afther 
her:  and  it  11  be  the  same  thing  going  homo  again ;  and,  if  Rmc  is  not 
much  belied,  it 's  not  a  bit  displasing  to  her.' 

*•  *  Between  ourselves,'  observed  Peggy,  *  it  would  be  no  wondhor  the 
darling  young  crathur  would  fail  in  love  with  him ;  for  you  might  thmvel 
the  counthry  afore  you  'd  meet  with  his  fellow  for  face  and  fignre/ 

"  *  There's  Father  Ned,'  remarked  Katty  ;  '  we  had  botther  get  into 
the  chapel  before  the  Mcroodgin  comes  an,  or  yotur  bonnet  and  gown,  Rose, 
won't  be  the  betther  for  it.' 

^  They  now  proceeded  to  the  diapet,  and  those  who  had  been  amusing 
themselves  after  the  same  mode,  followed  their  exemplar.  In  a  short 
time  the  hedges  and  ditches  adjoining  the  chapel  were  quite  in  solitude, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  parish, 
who  might  be  seen  running  with  all  possible  velocity  *to  overtake  mass,^ 
as  the  phrase  on  that  point  expresses  itself. 

**  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowney  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains ;  a  bye-road  went  past  the  very  door,  which  had  under 
subjection  a  beautiful  extent  of  cultivated  country,  di? ersificated  by  htU 
and  dale,  or  rather  by  hill  and  hollow ;  for,  as  far  as  my  own  geographi- 
cal knowledge  goes,  I  have  uniformly  found  them  inseparable.  It  was 
also  ornamented  with  the  waving  verdure  of  rich  corn-fields  and  meadows. 
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not  pretermitting  phatie-fields  in  full  blossom — a  part  of  rural  landscape 
which,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  has  escaped  the  pen  of  poet,  and  the 
brush  of  painter  ;  although  I  will  risk  my  reputation  as  a  man  of  pure 
and  categorical  taste,  if  a  finer  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a  land- 
scape could  be  found  than  a  field  of  Cork-red  phaties  *  or  Moroky  blacks 
in  full  bloom,  allowing  a  man  to  judge  by  the  pleasure  they  confer  upon 
the  eye,  and  therefore  to  the  heart*  About  a  mile  up  from  the  chapel, 
towards  the  south,  a  mountain-stream — not  the  one  already  intimated — 
over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  crossed  the  road.  But  in  lieu  of  a  bridge, 
there  was  a  long  double  plank  laid  over  it,  from  bank  to  bank  ;  and  as 
the  riyer  was  broad,  and  not  sufficiently  incarcerated  within  its  channel, 
the  neighbours  were  necessitated  to  throw  these  planks  across  the  narrow- 
est part  they  could  find  in  the  contiguity  of  the  road.  This  part  was 
consequently  the  deepest,  and,  in  floods,  the  most  dangerous ;  for  the 
banks  were  elevated  as  far  as  they  went,  and  quite  tortuositous. 

^*  Shortly  after  the  priest  had  entered  the  chapel,  it  was  observed  that 
the  hemisphere  became,  of  a  sudden,  unusually  obscure,  though  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  day  had  not  only  been  uncloudously  bright,  but  hot  in 
a  most  especial  manner.  The  obscurity,  however,  increased  rapidly, 
accompanied  by  that  gloomy  stillness  which  always  takes  precedence  of  a 
storm,  and  fills  the  mind  with  vague  and  interminable  terror.  But  this 
ominous  silence  was  not  long  unfractured  ;  for  soon  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  gloom,  a  flash  of  lightning  quivered  through  the  chapel, 
followed  by  an  extravagantly  loud  clap  of  thunder,  which  shook  the  very 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  filled  the  congregation  to  the  brim  with  terror. 
Their  dismay,  however,  would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  only  for  the 
presence  of  his  Reverence,  and  the  confidence  which  might  be  traced  to 
the  solemn  occasion  on  which  they  were  assimilated. 

**  From  this  moment  the  storm  became  progressive  in  dreadful  magni- 
tude, and  the  thunder,  in  concomitance  witli  the  moat  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  pealed  througli  the  sky,  witli  an  awful  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence, that  were  exalted  and  even  rendered  more  sublime  by  the  still 
solemnity  of  religious  worship.  Every  heart  now  prayed  fervently — 
every  spirit  shrunk  into  a  deep  sense  of  its  own  guilt  and  helplessness — 
and  every  conscience  was  terror-stricken,  as  the  voice  of  an  angry  God 
thundered  out  of  his  temple  of  storms  through  the  heavens ;  for  truly,  as 
the  Authorised  Version  has  it,  *  darkness  was  under  his  feet,  and  his  pa- 
vilion round  about  was  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies,  because 
he  was  wroth.' 

'*  The  rain  now  condescended  in  even-down  torrents,  and  thunder  suc- 
ceeded thunder  in  deep  and  terrific  peals,  whilst  the  roar  of  the  gigantic 
echoes  that  deepened  and  reverberated  among  the  glens  and  hollows, 
*'  laughing  in  their  mountain  mirth,' — ^hard  fortune  to  me,  but  they  made 
the  flesh  creep  on  my  bones ! 

^'  This  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  thunder  slackened :  but  the  rain 
still  continued.     As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  and  the  storm  had  elapsed, 

*  The  EngraTing  at  the  end  of  this  Tale  repre>  nU  the  rc«l  Cork  red-dnwn  from  the  lifd 
itwlf  by  Mr.  MacManui. 
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except  an  odd  peal  which  might  be  heard  rolling  at  a  distance  behind  the 
hills,  the  people  began  gradually  to  recover  their  spirits,  and  enter  into 
confabulation  ;  but  to  venture  out  was  still  impracticable.  For  about 
another  hour  it  rained  incessantly,  after  which  it  ceased;  the  hemisphere 
became  lighter— and  the  sun  shone  out  once  more  upon  the  countenance 
of  nature  with  his  former  brightness.  The  congregation  then  decanted 
itself  out  of  the  chapel — ^the  spirits  of  the  people  dancing  with  that  re- 
markable buoyancy  or  juvenility  which  is  felt  after  a  thunderstorm,  when 
the  air  is  calm,  soople,  and  balmy — and  all  nature  garmented  with  glit- 
tering verdure  and  light.  The  crowd  next  began  to  commingle  on  their 
way  home,  and  to  make  the  usual  observations  upon  the  extraordinary 
storm  which  had  just  passed,  and  the  probable  effect  it  would  produce  on 
the  fruit  and  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'*  When  the  three  young  women  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our 
respectable  readers  had  evacuated  the  chapel,  they  determined  to  substan- 
tiate a  certitude,  as  far  as  their  observation  could  reach,  as  to  the  truth 
of  what  Kitty  Carroll  had  hinted  at,  in  reference  to  John  O'CalUghan's 
attachment  to  Rose  Ckilh  O'Hallaghan,  and  her  taciturn  approval  of  it. 
For  this  purpose  they  kept  their  eye  upon  John,  who  certainly  seemed  in 
no  especial  hurry  home,  but  lingered  upon  the  chapel  green  in  a  very 
careless  method.  Rose  Galh,  however,  soon  made  her  appearance,  and, 
after  going  up  the  chapel-road  a  short  space,  John  slyly  walked  at  some 
distance  behind,  without  seeming  to  pay  her  any  particular  notice,  whilst 
a  person  up  to  the  secret  might  observe  Rosens  bright  eye  sometimes 
peeping  back  to  see  if  he  was  after  her.  In  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded until  they  came  to  the  river,  which,  to  their  great  alarm,  was 
almost  fluctuating  over  its  highest  banks. 

^  A  crowd  was  now  assembled,  consulting  as  to  the  safest  method  of 
crossing  the  planks,  under  which  the  red  boiling  current  ran,  with  less 
violence,  it  is  tnie,  but  much  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  stream. 
The  final  decision  was,  that  the  very  young  and  the  old,  and  such  as  were 
feeble,  should  proceed  by  a  circuit  of  some  miles  to  a  bridge  that  crossed 
it,  and  that  the  young  men  should  place  themselves  on  their  knees  along 
the  planks,  their  hands  locked  in  each  other,  thus  forming  a  support  on 
one  side,  upon  which  such  as  had  courage  to  venture  across  might  lean,  in 
case  of  accident  or  megrim.  Indeed,  anybody  that  had  able  nerves  might 
have  crossed  the  planks  without  this  precaution,  had  they  been  dry ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  rain,  and  the  frequent  attrition  of  feet,  they  were 
quite  slippery ;  and,  besides,  the  flood  rolled  terrifically  two  or  three 
yards  below  them,  which  might  be  apt  to  beget  a  megrim  that  would  not 
be  felt  if  there  was  no  flood. 

'^  When  this  expedient  had  been  hit  upon,  several  young  men  volun- 
teered themselves  to  put  it  in  practice ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  considerable 
number  of  both  sexuals  crossed  over,  vrithout  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
pleasant accident.  Paddy  O^Hallaghan  and  his  lamily  had  been  stationed 
for  some  time  on  the  bank,  watching  the  success  of  the  plan ;  and  as  it 
appeared  not  to  be  attended  with  any  particular  danger,  they  also  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt.     About  a  perch  below  the  planks  stood  John 
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O'CftUftghfto,  watching  the  progreM  of  thoee  who  were  croemng  them,  bat 
taking  no  paort  in  what  was  going  forward.  The  riTer  under  the  planks, 
and  for  some  perches  aboye  and  bdow  them,  might  be  about  ten  feet  deep ; 
but  to  those  who  ooold  swim  it  was  less  perilons,  should  anj  accident 
befal  them,  than  those  parts  where  the  current  was  more  rapid,  but  shal* 
lower.  The  water  here  boiled,  and  bubbled,  and  whirled  about ;  but  it 
was  slow,  and  its  jetlow  surface  unlnroken  by  rocks  or  fords. 

**  The  first  of  the  O'Hallaghans  that  yentured  over  it  was  the  youngest, 
who,  being  captnred  by  the  hand,  was  encouraged  by  many  cheerful  ex- 
presrioos  from  the  young  men  who  were  clinging  to  the  pknks.  She  got 
safe  OTer,  however ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  end,  one  who  was  stationed 
on  the  bank  gave  her  a  joyous  pull»  that  translated  her  several  yards  upon 

*^  *  Well,  Nancy,'  he  observed,  ^you  'rs  safe,  anyhow ;  and  if  I  don't 
dance  at  your  wedding  for  this,  1 11  never  say  you  're  dacent.' 

^  To  this  Nancy  gave  a  jocular  promise,  and  he  resumed  his  station, 
that  he  night  be  ready  to  render  similar  assistance  to  her  next  sister. 
Rose  Oalh  then  went  to  the  edge  of  the  plank  several  times,  but  her 
eoorage  as  often  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  During  her  hesitation,  John 
CKCallaghan  stooped  down,  and  privately  untied  his  shoes,  then  unbut- 
toned his  vradstcoat,  and  very  gently,  being  unwilling  to  excite  notice, 
slipped  the  knot  of  his  cnvat.  At  long  last,  by  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  were  on  the  plank.  Rose  attempted  the  passage,  and  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  middle  of  it,  when  a  fit  of  dtzriness  and  alarm  seized 
her  with  such  violence,  that  she  lost  all  oonsdousness— «  circumstance  of 
which  those  who  handed  her  along  were  ignorant.  The  consequence,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  dreadful ;  for  as  one  of  the  young  men  was  rec^v- 
ing  her  hand,  that  he  might  pass  her  to  tlie  next,  she  lost  her  momentum, 
and  wss  instantaneously  precipitated  into  the  boiling  current 

^  The  wild  and  fearful  cry  of  horror  that  succeeded  this  cannot  be  laid 
on  paper.  The  eldest  sister  fell  into  strong  convulsions,  and  several  of 
the  oUier  females  fainted  on  the  spot.  The  mother  did  not  fiiint ;  but, 
like  Lot's  wife,  she  seemed  to  be  translated  into  stone :  her  hands  became 
clenched  convulsively,  her  teeth  locked,  lier  nostrils  dilated,  and  her  eyes 
shot  half  way  out  of  her  head.  There  she  stood,  looking  upon  her  daugh- 
ter struggling  in  the  flood,  with  a  fixed  gaae  of  wild  and  impotent  frenzy, 
that,  for  fearfulnrss,  beat  the  thunderstorm  all  to  nothing.  The  fiither 
mshed  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  oblivious  of  his  incapability  to  swim, 
determined  to  save  her  or  lose  his  own  life,  which  latter  would  have  been 
a  dead  certainty,  bad  he  ventured ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  crowd, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  the  madness  of  such  a  project. 

^  '  For  God's  sake,  Paddy,  don't  attimpt  it,"  they  exclaimed,  *  except 
you  wish  to  lose  your  own  Kfe,  without  being  able  to  save  hers :  no  man 
oould  swim  in  that  flood,  and  it  apwards  of  ten  feet  deep.^ 

**  Their  arguments,  however,  were  lost  upon  him ;  for,  in  fact,  he  was 
insensible  to  everything  but  his  child's  preservation.  He,  therefore,  only 
answered  their  remonstrances  by  attempting  to  make  another  plunge  into 
the  river. 
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*<  *  Let  me  alone^  will  yess,'  said  he—'  let  me  alone  1  I'll  either  save 
my  child,  Roee,  or  die  along  with  her !  How  could  I  live  after  her  ? 
Merciful  God,  any  of  them  but  her  I  Oh  I  Boee,  darling,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  the  favourite  of  my  heart — will  no  one  save  you  ?'  All  this  passed  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

^  Just  as  these  words  were  uttered,  a  plunge  was  heard  a  few  yards 
below  the  bridge,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the  flood,  making  his  way  with 
rapid  strokes  to  the  drowning  girl.  Another  cry  now  arose  from  the 
spectators :  'It's  John  O'Callaghan,'  they  shouted— '  it's  John  O'Callaghan, 
and  theyll  be  both  lost.'  '  No,'  exclaimed  others ;  '  if  it's  in  the  power  of 
man  to  save  her,  ks  will  !^  '  O,  blessed  father,  she's  lost  T  now  burst 
from  all  present ;  for,  after  having  struggled  and  been  kept  floating  for  some 
time  by  her  garments,  she  at  length  sunk,  apparently  exhausted  and 
senseless,  and  the  thief  of  a  flood  flowed  over  hieri  as  if  she  had  not  been 
under  its  surface. 

''  When  O'Callaghan  saw  that  she  went  down,  he  raised  himself  up  in 
the  water,  and  cast  his  eye  towards  that  part  of  the  bank  opposite  which 
she  disappeared,  evidently,  as  it  proved,  that  he  might  have  a  mark  to 
guide  him  in  fixing  on  the  proper  spot  where  to  plunge  after  her.  When 
he  came  to  the  place,  he  nused  himself  again  in  the  stream,  and,  calcu* 
lating  that  she  must  by  this  time  have  been  borne  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  she  sank,  he  gave  a  stroke  or  two  down  the  river,  and  diaap- 
peared  after  her.  This  was  followed  by  another  cry  of  honor  and  despair ; 
for,  somehow,  the  idea  of  desolation  which  marks,  at  all  times,  a  deep, 
over-swollen  torrent,  h«ghtened  by  the  bleak  mountain  scenery  around 
them,  and  the  dark,  angry  voradty  of  the  river  where  they  had  sunk, 
might  have  impressed  the  spectaton  with  utter  hopelessness  as  to  the  fate 
of  those  now  engulphed  in  its  vortex.  This,  however,  I  leave  to  those 
who  are  deeper  ruA  in  philosophy  than  I  am. 

''  An  awfol  silence  succeeded  the  last  shrill  exclamation,  broken  only 
by  the  hoarse  rushing  of  the  waters,  whoee  wild,  continuous  roar,  boom- 
ing hollowly  and  dismally  in  the  ear,  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance 
over  all  the  country.  But  a  new  sensation  soon  invaded  the  multitude ; 
for  after  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute,  John  O'Callaghan  emerged  from 
the  flood,  bearing  in  his  sinister  hand,  the  body  of  Aw  awn  Rose  Oalh — 
for  it's  he  that  loved  her  tenderly.  A  peal  of  joy  congratulated  them 
from  the  assembled  crowd ;  hundreds  of  directions  were  given  to  him  how 
to  act  to  the  best  advanta^.  Two  young  men  in  especial,  who  were  both 
dying  about  the  lovely  creature  that  he  held,  were  quite  anxious  to  give 
adviee. 

'' '  Bring  her  to  the  other  side,  John,  ma  bouchal ;  it's  the  safest, 
said  Larry  Carty. 

^  *'  Will  you  let  him  alone,  Carty  V  said  Simon  Tracy,  who  was  the 
oAer,  *  you'll  only  put  him  in  a  peq>lexity.' 

**  But  Carty  should  order  in  spite  of  every  thing.  He  kept  bawling 
out,  however,  so  loud,  that  John  raised  his  eye  to  see  what  he  meant, 
and  was  neaf  losing  hold  of  Rose.  This  was  too  mudi  for  Tracy,  who 
nps  with  his  fist,  and  downs  him-— eo  they  both  at  it ;  for  no  one  there 
oonld  take  themselves  off  those  that  wwe  in  danger,  to  interfere  between 
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them.     Dnt  at  all  eTontB,  no  earthly  thing  oaa  happen  mmong  Iriahmen 
withuot  a  fight. 

^'  The  father,  during  thia^  stood  hreathless,  his  hands  clasped,  and  his 
eyes  turned  to  heaven,  praying  in  anguish  for  the  delivery  of  his  darling. 
The  mother's  look  was  still  wild  and  fixed,  her  eyes  glased,  and  her  mua- 
cles  haid  and  stiff;  evidently  she  was  insensihle  to  all  that  was  going 
forward ;  while  large  drops  of  paralytic  agony  hung  upon  her  cold  brow. 
Neither  of  the  sisters  had  yet  recovered,  nor  could  those  who  supported 
them  tnm  their  eyes  from  the  more  imminent  danger,  to  pay  them  any 
particular  attention.  Msny,  also,  of  the  other  females,  whose  feelings 
were  too  much  wound  up  when  th«  accident  occurred,  now  fiiinted,  when 
they  saw  she  was  likely  to  be  rescued ;  but  most  of  them  were  weeping 
with  delight  and  gratitude. 

**  When  John  brought  herto  the  enrface,  he  paused  a  moment  to  recover 
breath  and  collectedness ;  he  then  caught  her  by  the  left  arm,  near  the 
shoulder,  and  cut,  in  a  slanting  direction,  down  the  stream,  to  a  watering- 
place,  where  a  slope  had  been  formed  in  the  bank.  But  he  was  already 
too  far  down  to  be  able  to  work  across  the  stream  to  this  point ;  for  it 
was  here  much  stronger  and  more  rapid  than  under  the  planks.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  reaching  the  slope,  he  found  himself,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  about  a  perch  below  it ;  and  except  he  could  gain  this 
point,  against  the  strong  rush  of  the  flood,  there  was  very  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  save  either  her  or  himself — ^for  he  was  now  much  exhausted. 

'^  Hitherto,  therefore,  all  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  strength  was  fast 
&i]ing  him.  In  this  trying  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  with  an  admir* 
aUs  presence  of  mind,  he  adopted  the  only  expedient  which  could  possibly 
enable  him  to  reach  the  bank.  On  finding  himself  receding  down,  instead 
•f  advancing  up  the  current,  he  approached  the  bank,  which  was  here 
very  deep  and  perpendicular ;  he  then  sank  his  fingers  into  and  pressed 
his  right  foot  against  the  firm  blue  clay  with  which  it  was  stratified,  and 
by  this  means  advanced,  bit  by  bit,  up  the  streass,  having  no  other  force 
by  which  to  propel  himself  against  it  After  this  mode  did  he  breast  the 
cnrrent  with  all  his  strength — which  must  hsve  been  prodigious,  or  ha 
•ever  could  have  borne  it  out-«-nBtil  he  reached  the  slope,  and  got  from 
the  influence  of  the  tide,  into  dead  water.  On  arriving  here,  his  hand 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  yonag  men  present,  who  stood  up  to  the  neck. 
Waiting  his  approach.  A  second  man  stood  behind  him,  holding  his  other 
band,  a  link  being  thus  foimed,  that  reached  out  to  the  firm  bank ;  and 
a  good  pull  now  brought  them  both  to  the  edge  of  the  riven  On  finding 
bottom,  John  took  his  Colleen  Qalh  in  his  own  arms^  carried  her  out,  and 
pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  laid  her  in  the  bosom  of  her  father ;  then,  after 
taking  another  kiss  of  the  young  drowned  flower,  he  burrt  into  tears,  and 
fell  poweriess  beside  her.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  thait  had  kepi  him  firm 
was  now  exhausted;  both  his  legs  and  srms  having  become  nerveless  by 
the  exertion. 

**  Hitherto  her  fiither  took  no  notice  of  John,  for  how  could  he?  seeicg 
that  he  was  entirely  wrapped  op  in  his  daughter ;  and  the  question  was, 
though  rescued  firom  the  flood,  if  life  was  in  her.  The  sisters  were  by  this 
time  rsco?ered,  and  wecpkig  over  her,  aioi^  with  thefi»tfaflt^^-aiid,  indeed, 
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with  all  present ;  bat  the  mother  ooald  not  be  made  to  comprehend  what 
thef  were  about,  at  all,  at  all.  The  oountry  people  used  erery  means 
with  which  they  were  intimate,  to  reooTer  Rose ;  she  was  brought  in- 
stantly to  a  farmer's  house  beside  the  spot,  put  into  a  warm  bed,  cohered 
over  with  hot  salt,  wrapped  in  haIf*soorched  blankets,  and  made  subject 
to  erety  other  mode  of  treatment  that  could  possibly  reroke  the  functions 
of  life.  John  had  now  got  a  daeent  draught  of  whiskey,  which  revived 
him.  He  stood  over  her,  when  he  could  be  admitted,  watching  for 
the  ^mptomatics  of  her  revival;  all,  however,  was  vain.  He  now 
determined  to  try  anoiher  eomwe :  by-and-by  he  stooped,  put  his  mouth 
to  her  mouth,  and,  drawing  in  his  breath,  respired  with  all  his  force  from 
the  bottom  of  his  Tery  heart  into  hers ;  this  he  did  several  times  rapidly 
*-fidth,  a  tender  and  agreeable  operation,  any  how.  But  mark  the  co»« 
sequence :  in  less  tlian  a  minute  her  white  boson  heaved— her  breath 
returned — ^her  pulse  began  to  play-*4he  opened  her  eyes^  and  felt  hit 
tsan  of  love  raining  warmly  on  her  pale  cheek ! 

«« For  yean  before  this,  no  ^wo  of  these  of^oeite  fections  had  spoken, 
liar  up  to  this  minute  had  John  and  they,  even  upon  this  occasion, 
exchanged  a  monosyllable.  The  father  now  looked  at  him — the  teara 
stood  afresh  in  his  eyes;  he  came  forward-- stretched  out  his  hand — it 
was  received ;  and  Che  next  moment  he  fell  upon  John's  neck,  and  cried 
like  an  infeat. 

**  When  Rose  recovered,  she  seemed  as  if  striving  to  recordate  whai 
had  happened ;  and,  after  two  or  three  minutes,  inquired  from  her  sister, 
in  a  weak  but  sweet  voice,  ^  Who  saved  me  ? ' 

''  ^  'Twas  John  O'Callaghan,  Rose  darling,'  replied  the  aster,  m  tcanu 
^  that  ventured  his  own  life  into  the  boiling  flood,  to  save  yours — «nd  did 
save  it,  jewel!' 

^'  Rose's  ^e  glaneed  at  John — and  I  only  wish,  as  I  am  a  bachelor 
not  further  than  my  forty-fourth,  that  I  may  ever  have  the  happiness  to 
get  such  a  gkaee  from  two  blue  eyes^  as  she  gave  him  that  moment — 
a  feint  smile  played  about  her  month,  and  a  dight  blush  lit  np  her  feir 
cheek,  like  the  evening  sunbeams  on  the  vtrgia  snow,  as  the  poets  have 
said  for  the  flve-hundredth  time,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge.  8ha 
then  extended  her  hand,  whioh  John,  you  may  be  sore,  was  no  way 
backward  in  receiving,  and  the  tears  of  love  and  gratitude  ran  sttentlf 
down  her  cheeks. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  circnmstaoces  of  this  day  ferther ; 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  reconciUation  took  place  between  those 
two  braaches  of  the  O'Hallaghan  and  O'CaHaghan  families,  in  consequence 
of  John's  heroism  and  Rose's  sofib  persuasion,  and  that  there  was,  also, 
every  pempective  of  the  two  fections  being  penoltimately  amalgamatodL 
For  nearly  a  century  they  had  been  pell-mell  at  it,  whenever  and  wfaera- 
ever  they  could  meet.  Their  ferafethen,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
lawsuit  about  the  island  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  dead  and  petiifiod 
in  their  graves;  and  the  little  peninsula  in  the  glen  was  gradationally 
worn  away  by  the  river^  till  nothing  remained  but  a  desert,  upon  a  small 
scale,  of  sand  and  gravel.  Even  t^  ruddy,  able-<bodied  Squire,  with  the 
laqgitudinal  nose,  j^rejectinig  out  of  hia  ieuae  like  ;i.  broken  archt  aad  tha 
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small,  fiery  mugistrate — ^boUi  of  whom  had  fought  the  duel,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  setting  forth  a  good  example,  and  hringing  the  dispute  to  a 
peaeeable  condnsion — ^were  also  dead.  The  very  memory  of  the  original 
contention  had  heen  lost  (except  that  it  was  preserved  along  with  the 
cranium  of  my  grandfatlier),  or  became  so  indistinct  that  the  parties  faa- 
tened  themselves  on  some  more  modem  provocation,  which  they  kept  in 
view  until  another  firesh  motive  would  vtari  up,  and  so  on.  I  know  not^ 
however,  whether  it  was  fair  to  expect  them  to  give  up  at  once  the 
agreeable  recreation  of  fighting.  It 's  not  easy  to  abolish  old  customSi 
particularly  diversions ;  and  every  one  knows  that  this  is  our  national 
amusement. 

**•  Tiiere  were,  it  is  true,  many  among  both  factions  who  saw  the  matter 
in  tliis  reasonable  light,  and  who  wished  rather,  if  it  wa«  to  oease,  tha4 
it  should  die  away  by  degrees,  from  the  battle  of  the  whole  parish,  equally 
divided  between  the  factions,  to  the  subordinate  rew  between  certain 
members  of  them — ^from  that  to  the  faint  broil  of  certain  families,  and 
80  oh  to  the  single-handed  play  between  individuals.  At  all  events,  one- 
half  of  them  were  for  peace,  and  two-thirds  of  them  equally  divided 
between  peace  and  war. 

**  For  three  months  after  the  accident  which  befel  Rose  Galh  O'Halla- 
ghan,  botli  factions  had  been  tolerantly  quiet — that  is  to  say,  they  had  no 
general  engagement.  Some  slight  skirmishes  certainly  did  take  place  oa 
narket-nights,  when  the  drop  was  in,  and  the  spirits  up ;  but  in  those 
neither  John  nor  Rose's  immediate  fiimilies  took  any  part.  The  fact  was 
that  John  and  Rose  were  on  the  evening  of  matrimony  ;  the  match  had 
been  made — the  day  appointed,  and  every  other  necessary  stipulation 
ratified.  Now,  John  was  as  fine  a  young  man  as  you  would  meet  in  a 
da/s  travelling ;  and  as  for  Rose  her  name  went  far  and  near  for  beauty : 
and  with  justice,  fur  the  sun  never  shone  on  a  &irer,  meeker,  or  modester 
virgin  than  Rose  Galh  O'Hallnghan. 

^  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  there  were  those  on  both  sides  who  thought 
that,  if  the  marriage  was  obstructed,  their  own  sons  and  daughters  would 
have  a  better  chance.  Rose  had  many  admirers:  they  might  have  envied 
John  his  happiness  ;  many  fathers,  on  the  other  side,  might  have  wished 
their  sons  to  succeed  with  Rose.  Whether  I  am  sinister  in  this  conjeo- 
ture  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  speculation  on  my  part.  Tlie  wedding-day,  however,  was  arranged; 
but,  unfortunately,  tlie  fair-day  of  Knockimdowney  ocemrred,  in  the  rota- 
tion of  natural  time,  precisely  one  week  before  it.  I  know  not  from  what 
motive  it  proceeded,  but  the  factions  on  both  sides  were  never  known  to 
make  a  more  light-hearted  preparation  for  battle.  Cudgels  of  all  sorts 
and  siaes  (and  some  of  them,  to  my  own  knowledge,  great  beauties)  were 
provided. 

*^  I  believe  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  real 
Irish  cudgels  must  be  root-growing,  either  oak,  black-thorn,  or  crab-tree 
^-although  crab-tree,  by  tlie  way,  is  apt  io  fly.  Tliey  should  not  be  too 
long — three  feet  and  a  few  inches  is  an  accommodating  lengtli.  They 
.  must  be  naturally  top-heavy,  and  have  around  the  end  that  is  to  make 
aoquaintanco  with  the  cranium  three  or  four  natural  lumps,  calculated  to 
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divide  the  flesh  in  the  nateet  manner,  and  to  leave,  if  poerible,  the  saiaUest 
taste  in  life  of  pit  in  the  skull.  But  if  a  good  root-growing  kippem  be 
light  at  the  fighUng-end,  or  possess  not  the  proper  number  of  knobs,  a 
hole,  a  few  inches  deep,  is  to  be  bored  in  the  end,  which  must  be  filled 
with  melted  lead.  This  gives  it  a  widow-and- orphan-making  quality,  a 
child-bereaving  touch,  altogether  very  desirable.  I^  however,  the  top 
splits  in  the  boring — which,  in  awkward  hands,  is  not  uncommon — the 
defect  may  be  remediated  by  putting  on  an  iron  ferrule,  and  driving  two 
or  three  strong  nails  into  it,  simply  to  preserve  it  from  flying  off;  not 
that  an  Irishman  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  weapons  when  in  a  fight,  for  so 
long  as  a  scythe,  flail,  spade,  pitchfork,  or  stone  is  at  hand,  he  feels  quite 
contented  with  the  lot  of  war.  No  man,  as  they  say  of  great  statesmen, 
is  more  fertile  in  expedients  during  a  row ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  take  to 
be  a  good  quality,  at  all  events. 

*^  I  remember  the  fiiir-day  of  Knockimdowney  weU :  it  has  kept  me 
firom  griddle-bread  and  tough  nutriment  ever  since.  Hard  fortune  to 
Jack  Roe  O'Hallaghan !  No  man  had  better  teeth  than  I  had  till  I  met 
with  him  that  day.  He  fought  stoutly  on  his  own  side ;  but  he  was  ped 
then  for  the  same  basting  that  fell  to  me,  though  not  by  my  hands,  if 
to  get  his  jaw  daoently  divided  into  three  halves  oould  be  called  a  fiur 
liquidation  of  an  old  debt— it  was  equal  to  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 
any  how. 

*'  There  had  not  been  a  larger  (air  in  the  town  of  Knockimdowney  for 
years.  The  day  was  dark  and  sunless,  but  sultry.  On  looking  through 
the  crowd,  I  oould  see  no  man  without  a  cudgel ;  yet,  what  was  strange, 
there  was  no  certainty  of  any  sport.  Sever^  desultoxy  skrimmages  had 
locality,  but  they  were  altogether  sequestered  firom  the  great  factions  of 
the  O's.  Except  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  stirred  one's  blood  to  look  at 
them,  or  occasioned  the  cudgels  to  be  grasped  more  firmly,  there  was  no 
personal  interest  felt  by  any  of  us  in  them  ;  they  therefore  began  and 
ended,  here  and  there,  through  the  fiiir,  like  mere  flashes  in  the  pan, 
dying  in  their  own  smoke. 

"  The  blood  of  every  prolific  nation  is  naturally  hot ;  but  when  that 
hot  blood  is  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men 
should  be  cool ;  and,  God  he  knows,  there  is  not  on  the  level  surface  of 
this  habitable  globe,  a  nation  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  inflamed  by 
ardmt  spiriti  of  all  kinds  as  Ireland. 

"  Up  till  four  o  clock  that  day,  the  factions  were  quiet.  Several  relar 
tions  on  both  sides  had  been  invited  to  drink  by  John  and  Rosens  families, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  good  feeling  between  them.  But  this 
was,  after  all,  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  they  hated  one  another  with  an 
ardency  much  too  good-humoured  and  buoyant ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
to  bring  Paddy  over  a  bottle  is  a  very  equivocal  mode  of  giving  him  an 
anti-cudgelling  disposition.  After  the  hour  of  four,  several  of  the  factions 
were  getting  very  friendly,  which  I  knew  at  the  time  to  be  a  bad  sign. 
Many  of  them  nodded  to  each  other,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  worse  one ; 
and  some  of  them  shook  hands  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  which  I  no 
sooner  saw  than  I  slipped  the  knot  of  my  cravat,  and  held  myself  in  pre- 
paration for  the  sport. 
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**  I  have  often  liad  occasion  to  remark — and  few  men,  let  me  tell  yon, 
bad  finer  opportuniUes  of  doing  so — the  differential  symptomatica  between 
a  Party  Fight,  that  is,  a  battle  between  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen^  and 
one  between  two  Roman  Catholic  Pactions.  There  is  something  infinitely 
more  anxious,  silent,  and  deadly,  in  the  compressed  yengeance,  and  the 
hope  of  slaughter,  which  characterise  sporty  fight^  than  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
battle  between  faetioni.  The  truth  is,  the  enmity  is  not  so  deep  and 
well-grounded  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  The  feeling  is  not  political 
nor  religious  between  the  factions;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  is  both, 
which  is  a  mighty  great  adTantage ;  for  when  this  is  adjuncted  to  an 
intense  personal  hatred,  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  probably  arising  from  a  too 
intimate  recollection  of  the  leaded  black-thorn,  or  the  awkward  death  of 
some  relative,  by  the  musket  or  the  bayonet,  it  is  apt  to  produce  very 
purty  fighting,  and  much  respectable  retribution. 

**  In  a  party  fight,  a  prophetic  sense  of  danger  hangs,  as  it  were,  oyer 
the  crowd — ^the  very  air  is  loaded  with  apprehension ;  and  the  yengeance 
burst  is  proceeded  by  a  close,  thick  darkness,  almost  sulphury,  that  is 
more  terrifical  than  the  conflict  itself,  though  deaiiy  less  dangerous  and 
fiital.  Tlie  scowl  of  the  opposing  parties,  the  blanched  cheeks,  the  knit 
brows,  and  the  grinding  teeth,  not  pretermitting  the  deadly  gleams  that 
shoot  from  their  kindled  eyes,  are  ornaments  which  a  plain  battle  between 
factions  cannot  boast,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  are  very  suitable  to 
the  fierce  and  gloomy  silence  of  that  premeditated  vengeance  which  bums 
with  such  intensity  in  the  heart,  and  scorches  up  the  vitab  into  such  a 
thirst  for  blood.  Not  but  that  they  come  by  different  means  to  the  same 
conclusion ;  because  it  is  the  feeling,  and  not  altogether  the  manner  of 
operation,  that  is  different. 

^'  Now  a  faction  fight  doesn't  resemble  this,  at  all,  at  aU.  Paddy 's  at 
home  here ;  all  song,  dance,  good-humour,  and  affection.  His  dieek  is 
flushed  with  delight,  which,  indeed,  may  derive  assistance  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  no  bayonets  or  loaded  carabines  to  contend  with : 
but,  any  how,  he's  at  home — ^his  eye  is  lit  with  real  glee — ^he  tosses  hia 
hat  in  the  air,  in  the  height  of  mirth— -and  leaps,  like  a  mountebank,  two 
yards  from  the  ground.  Then,  with  what  a  gracious  dexterity  he  bran- 
dishes his  cudgel !  what  a  joyous  spirit  is  heard  in  his  shout  at  the  face  of 
a  friend  from  another  faction!  His  very  *whool'  is  contagions,  and 
would  make  a  man,  that  had  settled  on  running  away,  return  and  join 
the  sport  with  an  appetite  truly  Irish.  He  is,  in  fact,  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  heavenly  offlahu^  in  love  with  every  one,  man,  woman, 
and  child.  If  he  meet  his  sweetheart,  he  will  give  her  a  kiss  and  a  hug, 
and  that  with  double  kindness,  because  he  is  on  his  way  to  thrash  her 
father  or  brother.  It  is  the  (WwrMn  of  his  enjoyment ;  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  will  adventure  to  go  between  him  and  his  amusements.  To  be  sure, 
skulls  and  bones  are  broken,  and  lives  lost ;  but  they  are  lost  in  pleasant 
fighting — they  are  the  consequences  of  the  sport,  the  beauty  of  which 
consists  in  breaking  as  many  heads  and  necks  as  you  can ;  and  certainly 
when  a  man  enters  into  the  spirit  of  any  exercise,  there  is  nothing  like 
elevating  himself  to  the  point  of  excellence.  Then  a  man  ought  never  to 
be  disheartened.   If  you  lose  this  game,  or  get  your  head  good-hnmouredly 
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beaten  to  pieoee,  why  yoa  may  win  another,  or  year  friends  may  mollify 
two  or  three  skullfl  as  a  set-off  to  yonrs ;  but  that  is  nothing.    • 

^*  When  the  eyening  became  more  advanced,  maybe,  considering  the 
poor  look  up  there  was  for  anything  like  decent  sport-— maybe,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  it  wasn't  the  delightful  sight  to  see  the  boys  on 
each  side  of  the  two  great  factious,  beginning  to  get  frolicksome.  Maybe 
the  songs  and  the  shouting,  when  they  began,  hadn't  melody  and  mnsio 
in  them,  any  howl  People  may  talk  abont  harmony;  but  what  harmony 
is  equal  to  that  in  which  five  or  six  hundred  men  sing  and  shout,  and  leap 
and  caper  at  each  other,  as  a  prelude  to  neighbourly  fighting,  where  they 
beat  time  upon  the  drums  of  each  other'^s  ears  and  heads  with  oak  drum- 
sticks ?  That 's  an  Irishman's  music ;  and  hard  fortune  to  the  yorrvm  * 
that  wouldn't  haye  friendship  and  kindness  in  him  to  join  and  play  a 
tiave  along  with  them !  *  Whoo  (  your  sowl !  Hurroo !  Success  to  our 
side !  Hi  for  the  O'Callaghans  I  Where's  the  blackguard  to-.-^'  I  beg 
pardon,  decent  reader ;  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment,  or  rather  I  got  new 
life  in  me,  for  I  am  nothing  at  all  at  all  for  the  last  five  months— a  kind 
of  nonentity  I  may  say,  ever  since  that  vagabond  Burgess  occasioned  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  my  distant  relations,  till  my  friends  get  that  last  matter 
of  the  collar-bone  settled. 

^*  The  impulse  which/acH&n  fighting  gives  to  trade  and  business  in  Ireland 
is  truly  surprising ;  whereas  party  fighting  depreciates  both.  As  soon 
as  it  is  perceived  tiiat  sporty  fight  is  to  be  expected,  all  buying  and  sell- 
ing are  nearly  suspended  for  the  day;  and  those  who  are  not  i^t,  and 
even  many  who  are,  take  themselves  and  their  property  home  as  <|nidcly 
as  may  be  convenient.  But  in  a  /acUan  fight,  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
perspective  of  a  row,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  quick  work  at  all  kinds  of 
negqciation;  and  truly  there  is  noUiiag  like  brevity  and  decision  in 
bu3dng  and  selling;  for  which  reason  fiiction  fighting,  at  all  events, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  national  prosperity,  should  be  encouraged  and 
kept  up. 

**  Towards  five  o'clock,  if  a  man  vras  placed  on  an  exalted  station,  so 
that  he  could  look  at  the  crowd,  and  toatn't  able  to  fi^^  he  could  have 
seen  much  that  a  man  might  envy  him  for.  Here  a  hat  went  np,  or 
maybe  a  dozen  of  them ;  then  followed  a  general  huzza.  On  the  other 
nde,  two  dozen  ooMhwiM  sought  the  sky,  like  so  many  scaldy  crows 
attempting  their  own  element  for  the  first  time,  only  they  were  not  so 
black.  Then  another  shout,  which  was  answered  by  that  of  their  friends 
on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  you  would  hardly  know  which  side  hunaed 
loudest,  the  blending  of  both  was  so  truly  symphonious.  Now  there  was 
a  shout  for  the  face  of  an  O'Callaghan :  this  was  prosecuted  on  the  y^ij 
htMsls  by  another  for  the  face  of  an  O'Hallaghan.  Immediately  a  man  of 
the  O'Hallaghan  side  doffed  his  tattered  frieze,  and  catching  it  by  the 
very  extremity  of  the  sleeve,  drew  it  with  a  tact,  known  only  by  an 
initiation  of  balf-a-doeen  street  days,  up  the  pavement  after  him.  On 
the  instant,  a  blade  from  the  0''Cal]aghan  side  peded  with  equal  alacrity, 

*  Ghimn*— A  kioffie  ;  bat  it  n  alwftTt  used  as  mMning  a  bad  one— one  without  mettle. 
Wimi  ^lustJTeljr  applied  tot  man,  it  meana  aeowtird. 

t  Iiiitiated  into  Whilebojriam. 
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and  Btretcbing  his  kome-made*  at  foil  length  after  him,  proceeded 
triamphtfntly  up  the  street,  to  meet  the  other. 

*^  Thnndher-an-ages,  what's  this  for,  at  all,  at  all !  I  wish  I  hadn't 
begun  to  manuscript  an  account  of  it,  any  how ;  'tis  like  a  hungry  maa 
dreaming  of  a  good  dinner  at  a  feast,  and  afterwards  awaking  and  finding 
his  front  ribs  and  back -bone  on  the  point  of  union.     Reader,  is  that  a 

black-thorn  you  carry — tut,  where  is  my  imagination  bound  for? ^to 

meet  the  other,  I  say. 

''  Where's  the  rascally  CPCaUaghan  that  wiU  place  his  toe  or  his  shiUely 
on  this  frieze  ?'  *  Is  there  no  blackguard  OHallaghan  jist  to  look  crucked 
at  the  coat  of  an  O^Callaghan,  or  say  black''8  the  white  of  his  eye  T 

^<  ^  Throth  and  there  is,  Ned,  avoumeen,  that  same  on  the  sod  here.' 

<« «  Is  that  Barney  V 

**  *  The  same,  Ned,  ma  bouchal ;  and  how  is  your  mother's  son,  Ned  V 

^  '  In  good  health  at  the  present  time,  thaoJL  God  and  you ;  how  ia 
yourself,  Barney  V 


^*  *  Oan't  complain  as  time  goes ;  only  take  this,  any  how,  to  mend 
your  health,  ma  bouchal.'     (Whack.) 

'^  *  Success,  Barney,  and  here's  at  your  sarvioe,  avick,  not  making  little 
of  what  I  got,  any  way.'     (Crack.) 

*^  About  fire  o'clock  on  a  May  evening,  in  the  &ir  of  Knockimdowney, 
was  the  ice  thus  broken,  with  all  possible  civility,  by  Ned  and  Barney. 
The  next  moment  a  general  rush  took  place  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
and  ere  you  could  bless  yourself,  Barney  and  Ned  were  both  down,  welter- 
ing in  their  own  and  each  othei's  blood.  I  scarcely  know,  indeed,  though 
with  a  mighty  respectable  quota  of  experimentality  myself,  how  to  de- 
scribe what  followed.  For  the  first  twenty  minutes  the  general  harmony 
of  this  fine  row  might  be  set  to  music,  according  to  a  scale  something  like 
this:— Whick  whack— crick  crack — whick  whack^-crick  crack — &c. 
&c.  &c.  '  Here  yer  sowl — (crack)— there  yer  sowl — (whack.)  Whoo 
for  Uie  O'Hallaghans  !^ — (crack,  crack,  crack.)     ^  Hurroo  for  the  (XCal- 

Irish  fncic  is  dio  t.)  manufactured  at  homei  which  accouuU  for  the  expresaion  here. 
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bgfaaas  1— (whack,  whaok,  whack.)  The  CCalUghftns  for  ererr-— 
(whack)  *  The  (XHallaghaiis  for  ever!' — (crack.)  ^Murther!  nrartiierl 
(crick,  cHMsk) — fool !  foul  1 — (whick,  whack.)  Blood  and  turf ! — (whack, 
whick)-— tanther-an-ouna' — (crack,  crick.)  ^  Hurroo !  mj  darlinn  ! 
handle  your  kippeena— (crack,  crack)— the  O'HaUagana  are  gmng  r— 
(whack,  whack.) 

^  You  are  to  sappoae  them  here  to  hare  heen  at  it  for  abont  half  aH 
hour. 

'*  Whack,  crack-—*  oh— oh^— oh !  have  mercy  upon  me,  hoya— (crack 
—a  shriek  of  mnrther !  murther-— crack,  crack,  whack)— my  life — ^my 
life— (crack,  crack — ^whack,  whack)— oh  1  for  the  sake  of  the  living 
Father !— lor  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  childher,  Ned  Hallaghan,  spare  my 
life.' 

^  *  So  we  will,  bnt  take  this,  any  ho V-— (whack,  eraok,  whack,  crack.) 

'''Oh!  for  the  lore  of  God  don't  kill— (whack,  crack,  whack.) 
Oh  r — (crack,  crack,  whack— ^isr.) 

"  '  Hum!  hnzn!  huaam!'  from  the  O'Eallaghans.  '  Bravo,  boys! 
there 's  one  of  them  done  for :  whoo !  my  darlings !  horroo  1  the  (^Hal- 
lahans  for  ever !' 

"  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  O'Callaghan  side. 

*' '  Jack— oh,  Jack,  avonmeen— hell  to  their  sowls  for  mnrdherers — 
Paddy's  killed-— his  skull's  smashed!  Bevingc,  boys,  Paddy  O'Calla- 
ghan's  killed !  On  with  you,  O'Callaghans — on  with  your— -on  with  yon, 
Paddy  O'Callaghan's  murdhered — ^take  to  the  stones — ^that'a  it — ^keep  it 
np— down  with  him!  Bucceesl — ^he's  the  bloody  villain  that  didn't 
diow  him  maroy — that^s  it.  Tnnder-an'-onns,  is  it  laving  him  that  way 
yon  are  afiher — ^let  me  at  him  !' 

"'Here's  a  stone,  Tom  !' 

"  '  No,  no,  this  stick  has  the  lead  in  it.     It'U  do  him,  never  fear  I* 

"  '  Let  him  alone,  Barney,  he  'a  got  enough.' 

"  '  By  the  powdhers,  it 's  myself  that  won't :  didn't  he  kill  Paddy  ?— 
(crack,  crack.)     Take  that,  you  murdheringthief!'— (whack,  whack.) 

«i «  Oh  I— (whack,  crack)— my  head— I  'm  kiUed- 1  'm— (cnck— ^fctcb 
tkehuekei.) 

"  '  Now,  yonr  sowl,  that  does  you,  any  way — (crack,whack) — hurro ! 
-— buna  ! — ^huzza  ! — Man  for  man,  boys — an  O'Hallaghan's  done  for — 
whoo !  for  our  side — ^tol-deroU,  loUderoll,  tow,  row,  row — huzza  !— 
huzza! — ^tol-deroU,  lol-derol,  tow,  row,  row  huzza  for  the  O'Callaghans!' 

"  From  this  moment  the  battle  became  delightful ;  it  was  now  pelt  and 
welt  on  both  sides,  bnt  many  of  the  kippeens  were  broken ;  many  of  the 
boys  had  their  fighting  arms  disabled  by  a  dislocation,  or  bit  of  fracture, 
and  those  weren't  equal  to  more  than  doing  a  little  upon  such  as  were  down. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  din,  such  a  dialogue  as  this  might  be  heard : 

"  '  Larry,  you  're  after  being  done  for,  for  this  day.'     (Whack,  crack.) 

"  '  Only  an  eye  gone — is  that  Mickey  V  (whick,  whack,  crick,  crack.) 

"  '  That 's  it,  my  darlings  1 — ^yon  may  say  that,  Larry — 'tis  my  mo- 
therms  son  that's  in  it — (crack,  crack,  a  general  huzza:)  (Mickey  and 
Larry)  hnzza  1  huzza  I  huzza  for  the  O'Hallaghans !  What  have  yon 
got,  I^iny  V — (crack,  crack.) 
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^  ^  Only  the  bobe  of  my  arm,  €k>d  be  pzeiaed  for  it)  very  purtSy 
eaapt  aoioes !' — (wfaack,  whack). 

<*  *  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  some  people  have  luck  !' — (crack,  oraok,  crack). 

^  *  Why  I've  no  reaaon  to  oomplain,  thank  God — (whack,  crack  !)--« 
party  play  tbat»  any  way— Paddy  O'Callaghan'a  settled— did  yoa  hear 
it? — (whack,  whack,  another  shout)— That's  it,  boys --handle  the  shil- 
leleya  1— Sueoess  0'Halla|irhaQS— down  with  the  bloody  CTCallaghana !' 

*'  *  I  did  hear  it :  so  is  Jem  O'Hallaghan — (crack,  whack,  whaok, 
oraok)  — you're  not  able  to  get  up,  I  see — ^lare-^n-oonty,  ian^  it  a  plea- 
aure  to  hear  that  play  ? — ^What  ails  you  V 

^^  *  Oh|  Larxy,  Tm  in  great  pain,  and  getting  Twy  weak,  entirely^— » 

'' '  Faix,  and  he's  settled  too,  I'm  thinking.' 
'' '  Oh,  murdher,  my  arm  1'    (One  of  the  O'Oallaghans  attacks  him— 
crack,  crack)  ■ 

'' '  Take  that,  you  bagabone  !'— (whack,  whack). 

''  *  Murdher,  murdher,  is  it  sfcrikin  a  dowH  man  you're  alter  ?-*4bu], 
foul,  and  my  arm  broke  I' — (orack,  crack). 

"  ^  Take  that,  with  what  you  got  before,  and  it'll  ase  you,  maybe/ 

^'  (A  party  of  the  (^Hallaghans  attack  the  man  who  is  beating  him). 

*^  ^  Murdher,  murdher !— (crack,  whack,  whack,  crack,  crack,  whack). 

^  *  Lay  on  him,  your  sowls  to  pirdition — ^lay  on  him,  hot  and  heavy 
— give  it  to  him !  He  sthruck  me  and  me  down  wid  my  broken  arm  I' 

'' '  Foul,  ye  thieves  of  the  world !— (from  the  O'Callaghan)— foul  I 
^Ye  against  one— give  me  fair  play !— (crack,  crack,  crack) — Oh  !— - 
(whack)—Oh,  oh,  oh  T — (falls  senseless,  covered  with  blood). 

^  *  Ha,  hell's  cure  to  you,  you  bloody  thief;  you  didn't  spare  me  with 
my  arm  broke.^^  Another  general  shout).  *  Bad  end  to  it,  isn't  it  a 
poor  case  entirely,  that  I  can't  even  throw  up  my  caubeen,  let  alone  join 
in  the  divarsion.' 

««  Both  parties  now  rallied,  and  ranged  themselves  along  the  strset, 
exhibiting  a  firm  compact  phalanx,  wedged  doee  against  each  other, 
almost  foot  to  foot.  The  mass  was  thick  and  dense,  and  the  tug  of  eon- 
flict  stiff,  wild,  and  savage.  Much  natural  skill  and  dexterity  were  dis- 
played in  their  mutual  efforts  to  preserve  their  respective  ranks  unbroken, 
and  as  the  sallies  and  charges  were  made  on  both  sides,  the  temporary 
rush,  the  indentation  of  the  multitudinous  body,  and  the  rebound  into 
its  original  positition,  gave  an  undulating  appearance  to  the  oompaol 
mass— reeking,  dragging,  groaning,  and  huazaing  as  it  was,  that  resem- 
bled the  serpentine  motion  of  a  rushing  water-spout  in  the  clouds. 

^'  The  women  now  began  to  take  part  with  their  brothers  and  sweet- 
hearts. Those  who  had  no  bachelors  among  the  opposite  factions,  fought 
along  with  their  brothers  ;  others  did  not  scruple  even  to  assist  in  giving 
their  enamoured  swains  the  father  of  a  good  beating.  Many,  however, 
were  more  faithful  to  love  than  to  natural  affection,  and  these  sallied  out, 
Lke  heroines,  under  the  banners  of  their  sweethearts,  fighting  with  aina- 
sing  prowess  agunst  their  friends  and  relations ;  nor  was  it  at  all  extrar 
ordinary  to  see  two  sisters  engaged  on  opposite  sides— perhaps  tearing 
each  other  as,  with  dishevelled  hair,  they  screamed  with  a  fury  that  was 
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^nlty  woB&mpluj*  Indeed  it  k  no  nntnidi  to  aanrt  thst  ^e  wo 
maoh  vilnableoKeontbii.  Their  maBoer  of  figfatwg  »  f  ' 
the  fiur  one  decides  upon  taking  a  part  in  the  row,  she  instantly  takes  off 
her  Apron  or  hor  stocking:,  stoope  down,  and  liftag  tlMfint  four  pounder 
she  oan  got»  pots  it  in  the  comer  of  kmt  apron,  or  the  foot  of  her  stock* 
ingy  if  it  haa  afoot,  and  marching  into  the  aoene  of  action,  kya  about  her 
right  and  left.  Upon  my  credibility,  they  are  eztrsaely  nssAd  and 
hMidy,  and  can  give  mighty  nate  knockdowns— inaamudi  as  no  giuud 
that  a  man  is  acquainted  with  can  ward  off  thmr  blows.  Nay,  what  is 
mors,  it  often  happens,  when  a  son-in-law  is  in  a  foction  against  his  fatherw 
in-hiw  and  his  wife's  people  generally^  that  if  he  and  Ms  wife's  brother 
meet,  the  wife  will  clink  him  with  the/Mf  in  her  apron,  downing  her  own 
husband  with  great  skiU,  for  it  is  not  always  that  marriage  extinguishes 
the  hatred  of  fections ;  and  rery  often  'tis  the  brother  that  is  humiliated. 

<'  Up  to  the  death  of  these  two  men,  John  CCallaghan  and  Rose's 
fother,  together  with  a  large  party  of  their  friends  on  both  sides,  were 
drinking  in  a  publio-honse,  determined  to  take  no  portion  in  the  fight,  at 
all,  at  fl^.  Poor  Rose,  when  she  heard  the  shouting  and  terrible  strokes, 
got  aa  pale  as  death,  and  sat  dose  to  John,  whose  hand  she  captured  in 
hers,  beseeching  him,  and  looking  up  in  his  feoe  with  the  most  imploring 
sincerity  as  she  spoke,  not  to  go  out  among  them ;  the  tears  falling  all  the 
time  from  her  fine  eyes,  the  mellow  flashes  of  which,  when  John's  pleasan* 
tiy  in  soothing  her  would  seduce  a  smile,  went  into  his  very  heart.  But 
when,  on  looking  out  of  the  window  where  they  sat,  two  «f  the  opposing 
fictions  heard  that  a  man  on  each  side  was  killed;  and  when  on  asoartain- 
ing  the  names  of  the  individuals,  and  of  those  who  murdered  them,  it 
turned  out  that  one  of  the  murdered  men  was  brother  to  a  penon  in  the 
room,  and  his  murderer  unole  to  one  of  those  in  the  window,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  man  or  woman  to  keep  them  asunder,  particularly  as 
they  were  all  rather  advanced  in  liquor.  In  an  instant  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  man  made  a  rush  at  the  window,  before  any  pacifiers  had  time  to 
get  between  them,  and  catching  the  nephew  of  him  who  had  committed  the 
murder,  buried  him  head-foremost  upon  the  stone  pavement,  where  his 
skull  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his  brains  scattered  about  the  flags  1 

^  A  general  attack  instantly  took  place  in  the  room,  between  the  two 
factions ;  but  the  apartment  was  too  low  and  crowded  to  permit  of  pro- 
per fighting,  so  they  rushed  out  to  the  street,  shouting  and  yelling,  aa 
they  do  when  the  battle  comes  to  the  nal  point  of  doing  business.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  heads  of  the  O'Callaghans  and  O'Hallaghans 
were  at  work  as  well  as  the  rest,  the  fight  was  re-eommenced  with  re- 
trebled  spirit ;  but  when  the  mutilated  body  of  the  man  who  had  been 
flung  frxNU  the  window,  was  observed  lying  in  a  pool  of  his  own  proper 
brains  and  blood,  such  a  cry  arose  among  his  firiends,  as  would  eaie*  the 
vital  fluid  in  the  veins  of  any  one  not  a  party  in  the  quarrel.  Now  was 
the  work— the  moment  of  interest— men  and  women  groaning,  stagger* 
ing,  and  lying  insensible ;  others  shouting,  leaping,  and  husaing ;  some 
singing,  and  not  a  few  ablo*bodied  spalpeens  blurting,  like  overgrown 
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ohildreii,  on  seeing  their  own  blood ;  many  raging  and  roaring  abont  likf 
balls  ;*Hdl  this  formed  such  a  group  as  a  faction  fight,  >and  nothing  else/^ 
oottld  represent. 

*'  The  battle  now  blazed  out  afresh ;  and  aU  kinds  of  instruments 
were  pressed  into  the  senrioe.  Some  got  flails,  some  spades,  some  shovels, 
and  one  man  got  his  hands  upon  a  scjthe,  with  which,  unquestionably,  he 
would  haye  taken  more  liyes  than  one ;  but,  very  fortunately,  as  he  sal- 
lied out  to  join  the  crowd,  he  was  politely  yisited  in  the  back  of  the  head 
by  a  brick-bat,  which  had  a  mighty  convincing  way  with  it  of  giving 
him  a  peaceable  disposition,  for  he  instantly  lay  down,  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  CHallaghans  were 
now  compelled  to  give  way,  owing  principally  to  the  introvention  of 
John  O'Callaghan,  who,  although  he  was  as  good  as  sworn  to  take  no 
part  in  the  contest,  was  compelled  to  fight  merely  to  protect  himself. 
But,  blood-and-turf  1  when  he  did  hegm^  he  was  dreadftil.  As  sood  as 
his  party  saw  him  engaged,  they  took  fresh  courage,  and  in  a  short  time 
made  the  O'Hallaghans  retreat  up  the  church-yard.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  equal  to  John  ;  he  absolutely  sent  them  down  in  dooens :  and  when 
a  man  would  give  him  any  inconvenience  with  the  stick,  he  would  down 
him  with  the  fist,  for  right  and  left  were  all  alike  to  him.  Poor  Rose's 
brother  and  he  met,  both  roused  like  two  lions ;  but  when  John  saw  who 
it  was,  he  held  back  hb hand:— 

'^  *'  No,  Tom,'  says  he,  *  I'll  not  strike  yoii,  for  Rose's  sake.  I'm  not 
fighting  trough  ill  will  to  you  or  your  family ;  so  take  another  direction, 
for  I  can't  strike  you.' 

**  The  bloody  however,  was  unfortunately  up  in  Tom. 

**  *  We'll  decide  it  now,'  said  he.  ^  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  yon,  O'Oalla- 
ghan ;  and  let  me  whisper  this  in  your  ear — ^you'll  never  warm  the  one 
bed  vrith  Rose,  while's  God^s  in  heaven — ^it's  past  that  now — ^there  can  be 
nothing  but  blood  between  us !' 

**  At  this  juncture  two  of  the  O'Calli^hans  ran  with  their  shillelaghs 
np,  to  beat  down  Tom  on  the  spot. 

** '  Stop,  boys !'  said  John,  '  you  musn't  touch  him ;  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  quarrel.      Ck>,  bojrs,  if  you  respect  me ;  lave  him  to  myself/ 

^^  The  boys  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the  fight ;  and  the  next  instant 
Tom  struck  the  very  man  that  interfered  to  save  him,  across  the  temple, 
and  cut  him  severely.     John  put  his  hand  up  and  staggered. 

**  *  I'm  sorry  for  this,'  he  observed;  *  but  it's  now  self-defence  with 
me ;'  and,  at  the  same  moment,  with  one  blow,  he  left  Tom  O'Hallaghan 
stretched  insensible  on  the  street. 

^^  On  the  O'Hallaghans  being  driven  to  the  church-yard,  they  were  at  a 
mighty  great  inconvenience  for  weapons.  Most  of  them  had  lost  their  sticks 
it  being  a  usage  in  fights  of  this  kind,  to  twist  the  cudgek  from  the  grasp 
of  the  beaten  men,  to  prevent  them  from  rallying.  They  soon,  however,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  the  best  they  could  find,  videlicet,  the  skull,  leg, 
thigh,  and  arm  bones,  which  they  found  lying  about  the  grave-yard. 
This  was  a  new  species  of  weapon,  for  which  the  majority  of  the  O'Gal- 
laghans  were  scarcely  prepared.  Out  they  sallied  in  a  body — some  with 
these,  others  with  stones,  and,  making  fierce  assanlt  upon  their  enemiesi 
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aibflolutely  druv  them  back — not  so  much  by  the  damage  they  were  doing, 
as  by  the  alarm  and  terror  which  these  unexpected  species  of  mtssilesexcited, 

^*  At  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the  fatality  that  had  taken  place, 
nothing  conld  be  more  tmly  comical  and  &cetious  than  the  appearance  of  the 
field  of  battle.  Skulls  were  flying  in  every  direction — so  thick,  indeed,  thai 
it  might  with  truth  be  asseverated,  that  many  who  were  petrified  in  the 
dust,  had  their  skuUs  broken  in  this  great  battle  between  the  factions.— 
€K>d  help  pobr  Ireland  t  wheil  its  inhabitants  are  so  pugnacious,  that  even 
the  grave  is  no  security  against  getting  their  crowns  cracked,  and  their 
bones  fractured  !  Well,  any  how,  skulls  and  bones  flew  in  every  diree- 
tion ;  stones  and  bxick-baets  were  also  put  in  motion ;  spades,  shovels^ 
loaded  whips,  pot-sticks,  efaum-sta£&,  flails,  and  all  kinds  of  available 
weapons  were  in  hot  employment. 

*^  But,  perhaps,'  there  was  nothing  more  tmly  felicitous  or  original  in 
its  way  than  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  little  Neal  Malone,  who 
was  tailor  fotthe  O'Callaghan  side  :  for  every  tradesman  is  obliged  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  his  Own  faction.  Big  Frank'  Farrell,  the  miller,  being  on  the 
O'Hallaghan  side,  had'  been  sent  for,  and  came  up  from  his  mill  behind 
the  town,  '^uito  freshV  He  was  ncTer  what  could  b^.  called  a  ^^ood  man  *, 
though  it  {Was  said  iimt  lie  could  l|fi ten- hyadred weight.  He  puffed 
forward  with  a  gireai  oiidgel|  Qetermihed  to  commit  slaughter  out  of  the 
fooe,  and  the  first  man  he  met  was  the  ttmfhy.  fraction  of  a  tailor,  as 
nimble  as  a^hare^  He  immediately  attacked  him,  and  would  probably 
have  taken  his  measure  for  life  ba^  not  the  tailor's  activity  protected  him. 
Farrell  was  in  a  rage^  and  NeiJ;  taking  advuitage  of  his  blind  fhry, 
slipt  round  him,  and,  with  a  short  run,  sprung  upon  the  miller's  back, 
and  planted  a  foot  upon  the  thvsekold  of  each  coat  pocket,  holding  by  the 
mealy  collar  of  his  waisteoat  In  this  position  he  belaboured  the  miller's 
ikoe  and  eyes  wvth  his  IHtle  kurd  fist  to  such  purpose,  that  he  had  him  m 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  nearly  as  blind  as  a  mill-horse.  The  miller 
roared  for  assistance,  but  the  pell-mell  was  going  on  too  warmly  for  his 
eries  to  be  available.  In  fact,  he  resembled  an  elephant  with  a  monkey 
on  his  back. 

^  *  How  do  you  like  that,  Farrell  ?'  Neal  would  say,  giving  him  a 
cuff — *and  that,  and  that;  but  that  b  best  of  all.  Take  it  again,  gud- 
geon (two  cnffB  more) — ^here's  grist  for  you  (half  a  doaen-^additional)— « 
bard  fortune  to  you  !  (crack,  crack.)  What !  going  to  lie  down  !— by 
all  that's  terrible,  if  you  do,  I'll  amm^tikUe  t  you  !  Here 's  a  dhuragh  |, 
(another  half  dossen) — long  measure,  you  savage  1 — the  baker's  dosen, 
you  baste ! — there 's  five-an'-twenty  to  the  Soorcy  Sampson  !  and  one  er 
two  in'  (crack)  whack). 

*  A  brave  HMD.  H«  wbs  a  man  of  huge  ii»  aiid  prodigious  ttfeDgth,  aad  died  in  ooiim- 
qnenee  of  an  injury  be  received  in  lifting  one  of  the  cathedral  bella  of  Clogber,  which  is  laU 
lo  be  ten  hundredweight. 

t  Annihilate.  Many  of 'the  jawbrealcert — and  this  was  c»ne  in  a  double  Mnae-— Ued  by 
Ihe  hedge-schoolmasters,  are  scattered  among  the  people,  by  whom  they  are  io  twisted  thiit  It 
wosld  be  extremely  difficult  to  reeognise  them. 

X  Dhuragh— An  additional  portion  of  anything  thrown  in  from  a  spirit  of  generosity,  after 
the  measnre  agreed  on  is  given.  When  the  miller,  for  instance,  reodvet  his  t<m,  the  eoontry- 
peeple  maalty  threwin  several  handsful  of  meal  as  a  Dhuragk.  ^ 
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*<  *  Oh !  mmther  afaeery!*  shoated  the  miUer.  *  MnrUier-aii-affe,  Fm 
kilt !    Fool  pUj !— foal  play  ! ' 

^  *•  Yoa  Be,  hig  Nebuchodonoeor !  it 's  not-rthis  is  all  fair  play,  yoa 
big  baste !  F€ur  play,  Sampson  ! — by  the  same  a-token,  here 's  to  jog 
yonr  memory  that  it's  the  Fair  day  of  Knockimdowney  !  IrM  Fair 
play,  yoa  whale  I    But  111  whale  yoa'  (craok,  crack,  whack). 

"^ « Oh  f  oh  !'  shovted  the  miller. 

^''Oh!  ohi  is  it?  Oh,  if  I  had  my  sdssois  h^e  till  I'd  dip  yonr 
ears  off — wonldn^  I  be  the  happy  man,  any  how,  yoa  swab,  yea  T 
(whack,  whack,  crack.) 

^^'Martherinuirtherl  mnrtherf  shouted  the  miller.  ^  Is  there  no  help?' 

^  *•  Help,  is  it?-^oa  may  say  that  (orack  crack)  :  there 's  a  trifle-— & 
small  taste  in  the  milling  style,  yoa  know ;  and  here  goes  to  dislodge  a 
j^rhukr.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the  tailor  on  horseback,  Sampson  ?  eh  ? 
(whack,  whack.)  Did  yea  ever  expect  to  see  a  tailor  o'  horseback  of 
yemself,  yon  baste?  (cniok.)  I  teU  yon,  if  yon  offisr  to  He  down,  I'll 
annigulaits  yon  out  o'  the  fiuse." 

**  Never,  mdeed,  was  a  miller  before  or  sinee  so  well  dusted ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  Neal  would  have  rode  him  long  enongh,  bat  for  an  O'Halla- 
ghan,  who  had  gone  into  one  of  the  houses  to  procure  a  weapon.  Thia 
asan  was  nearly  as  original  in  his  choice  of  one  sa  the  tailor  in  tlie  posi- 
iion  which  he  selected  for  beating  the  nuUer.  On  entering  the  kitchen, 
he  Isund  tSai  he  had  been  antidpated  :  there  was  neither  tonga,  poker, 
aor  dram-staff,  nor,  in  &ct,  anytiiing  wherewith  he  eould  assaidt  his 
enemies :  uH  had  been  carried  off  by  others.  There  waa,  however,  a 
goose,  in  the  action  of  being  roasted  on  a  spit  at  the  Are:  this  waa 
•oouf^ ;  Honest  O'Hallaghan  saw  nothing  but  the  spit,  which  he  accord- 
ingly seined,  goose  and  all,  making  the  best  of  Ins  way,  so  aioMd,  to  the 
BceMs  of  battle.  He  just  came  out  of  an  entry  as  the  miller  was  onoe 
more  rearing  lor  assistance,  and,  to  a  dead  certainty,  would  have  fitted 
the  iailer  1^  a  oook-sparrow  against  the  miller's  carcase,  had  not  his 
actiTity  onoe  mom  saved  hinu  Unluckily,  the  unfortunate  miller  got 
the  thrust  behind  which  was  intended  for  Neal,  and  roared  like  a  boll. 
He  was  beginning  to  shout  *  Foul  play !'  again,  when,  on  turning  round, 
he  pemeived  that  the  thiust  had  not  been  intended  for  him,  but  lor  l£e  taHor. 

^  ^  GKve  me  that  spit,'  said  he;  ^  by  all  the  mills  that  ever  were  turned, 
ni  spit  the  tailor  this  blessed  minute  beside  the  goose,  and  we'll  roast 
tliem  both  together.' 

*^The  other  refused  to  part  with  the  spit;  but  the  miller,  sehnng  the 
foossi  flung  it  with  all  hia  force  after  the  tailor,  who  stooped,  hofPevsK^ 
and  avoided  the  blow. 

*^  ^  No  man  has  a  better  right  to  the  goose  than  the  tailor,'  said  Neal, 
aa  he  took  it  up,  a»d,  disappearing,  neither  he  nor  the  goose  could  be 
seen  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  day. 

*'The  battle  was  now  somewhat  abated.  Skulk,  and  bones,  and 
brieka,  aad  stones,  were,  however,  still  flying ;  so  that  it  might  be  truly 
said,  the  bones  of  contention  were  numerous.  The  streets  presented  a 
woeful  spectacle:  men  were  lying  with  their  bones  broken— others, 
fliough  not  so  seriously  iigured,  lafkpered  in  thair  Mood"  aQBae  wen 
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erawling  np,  but  were  instantly  knocked  down  by  their 
were  leaning  against  the  walls,  or  groping  their  way  silently  along  them, 
endeavonrtng  to  escape  observation,  lest  they  might  be  smashed  down 
and  altogether  mnrdwed.  Wives  were  sitting  with  the  bloody  heads  of 
their  husbands  in  their  laps,  tearing  their  hair,  weeping,  and  cnising,  in 
all  the  gall  of  wrath,  those  who  left  them  in  such  a  state.  Danghters 
perfbrmed  the  said  oflices  to  their  fathers,  and  sisters  to  their  brotiiers ; 
not  pretermitting  those  who  did  not  neglect  their  broken-pated  baohelon. 
to  whom  they  paid  equal  attention.  Yet  was  the  scene  not  without 
abundance  of  mirth.  Many  a  hat  was  thrown  up  by  the  CCaUaghan 
side,  who  oertainly  gained  the  day.  Many  a  song  was  luised  by  those 
who  tottered  about  with  trickling  sconces,  half  drunk  with  whiskey,  and 
half  stupid  with  beating.  Many  a  ^  wfaoo,'  and  '  hurroo,'  and  *  huna,' 
was  sent  forth  by  the  triumphanters ;  but  truth  to  tell,  they  were  misei^ 
ably  feeble  and  faint,  compared  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  beginning 
of  the  amusement;  sufficiently  evincing  that,  although  they  might  boast 
of  the  name  of  victory,  they  had  got  a  bellyftil  of  beating ;  still  there  was 
hard  fighting. 

^  I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  a  man  had  adopted  a  scythe.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  there  had  been  no  such  bloody  instrument  there  that 
day;  but  truth  must  be  told.  John  O'Callaghan  was  now  engaged 
against  a  set  of  the  other  O's,  who  had  rallied  fbr  the  third  time,  and 
attacked  him  and  his  paciy.  Another  brother  of  Rose  Gbih's  was  in  this 
engagement,  and  him  did  John  O'Callaghan  not  only  knock  down,  but 
cut  desperately  across  the  temple.  A  man,  stripped,  and  covered  with 
blood  and  dust,  at  that  moment  made  his  appearance,  his  hand  bearing 
the  blade  of  the  aforesaid  scythe*  His  approadi  was  at  once  furious  and 
rapid,  and  I  may  as  well  add,  fatal;  for  before  John  O'Callaghan  had 
time  to  be  forewarned  of  his  danger,  he  was  cut  down,  the  artery  of  his 
neck  laid  open,  and  he  died  mthout  a  groan.  It  was  truly  dreadful,  even 
to  the  oldest  fighter  present,  to  see  the  strong  rush  of  red  blood  that 
.  ourvated  about  his  neck,  until  it  gurgled,  gurgled,  gurgled,  and  lappered, 
and  bubbled  out,  ending  in  small  red  spouts,  blackening  and  blackening, 
as  they  became  funter  and  more  faint.  At  this  criiicality,  every  eye 
was  turned  from  the  corpse  to  the  murderer ;  but  he  had  been  instantly 
struck  down,  and  a  female,  with  a  large  stone  in  her  apron,  stood  over 
him,  her  arms  stretched  out,  her  face  horribly  distorted  with  agony,  and 
her  eyes  turned  backwards,  as  it  were,  into  her  head.  In  a  few  Seconds 
she  teU  into  strong  convulsions,  and  was  immediately  taken  away.  Alasl 
alas!  it  was  Reec  Ghilh  ;  and  when  we  looked  at  the  man  she  had  struck 
down,  he  was  found  to  be  her  brother !  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  blood  of 
her  blood!  On  examining  him  more  dosely,  we  discovered  that  his 
under-jaw  hung  loose,  that  his  limbs  were  supple ;  we  tried  to  make  him 
speak,  but  in  vain — he  too  was  a  corpse. 

The  &ct  was,  that  in  consequence  of  his  Imng  stripped,  and  covered  by 
so  much  blood  and  dust,  she  knew  him  not ;  and,  impelled  by  her  feelings 
to  avenge  herself  on  the  murderer  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she  doubly  owed 
her  life,  she  struck  him  a  deadly  blow,  without  knowing  him  to  be  her 
brother;    The  shock  produced  by  seeing  her  lover  murdered,  and  the 
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horror  of  finding  that  she  herself,  in  avenging  him,  had  taken  her  brother's 
life,  was -too  much  for  a  heart  so  tender  as  hers.  On  recovering  from  her 
oonYulsions,  her  senses  were  found  to  be  gone  for  ever !  Poor  girl !  she 
is  still  living ;  but  from  that  moment  to  this,  she  has  never  opened  her 
lips  to  mortaL  She  is,  indeed,  a  fair  ruin,  but  silent,  melancholy,  and 
beautiful  as  the  moon  in  the  summer  heaven.  Poor  Rose  Chdh  !  jou  and 
many  a  mother,  and  father,  and  wife,  and  orphan,  have  had  reason  to 
maledict  the  bloody  Battlei  of  the  FacHam, 

**  With  regard  to  my  grandfather,  he  says  that  he  didn't  see  purtier 
fighting  within  his  own  memory ;  not  since  the  fight  between  himself  and 
Big  Mucklemurray  took  place  in  the  same  town.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
be  condemns  the  sc3rthe  and  every  other  weapon  except  the  cudgels ;  be- 
cause, he  says,  that  if  they  continue  to  be  resorted  to,  nate  fighting  will 
be  altogether  forgotten  in  the  country." 

I^It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  author  to  have  made  every  man 
in  the  humble  group  about  Ned  M^Keown's  hearth  narrate  a  story  illus- 
trating Irish  life,  feeling,  and  manners ;  but  on  looking  into  the  matter 
more  closely,  he  had  reason  to  think  that  such  a  plan,  however  agreeable 
for  a  time,  would  ultimately  narrow  the  sphere  of  his  work,  and  perhaps 
&tigue  the  reader  by  a  superfluity  of  Irish  dialogue  and  its  peculiarities 
of  phraseology.  He  resolved  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Factions,  to  abandon  his  original  design,  and  leave  himself  more  room  for 
description  and  observation.^ 
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UR  readers  are  to  euppoae  tJie 

Reverend     Phil  em  y    M'^Guirk, 

p^nsli  priest  of  Tir-neer,  to  be 

'  standing  upon   the  altar  of  the 

dmpel,  facing  the  congrega-tion, 

^^*>  after  having  g^ne  throngli  the 
caDcm  of  the  Mass  ;  and  liaving 
nothing  more  of  the  service  to  perform,  than 
the  usual  prayers  with  which  he  closes  the  ceremony. 

*^  Take  notice,  that  the  Stations  for  the  following  week  will  be  held 
as  follows :— > 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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**  On  Mondayj  in  Jack  GaUaghariy  of  CcrraghnamoJdagh.  Are  yon 
there,  Jack  ?* 

*'  To  the  fore,  yer  ReTerenoe.** 

*^  Why,  then,  Jack,  there's  something  omtnons — something  auspicious 
— to  happen,  or  we  wouldn't  have  you  here ;  for  it's  very  seldom  that  you 
make  part  or  parcel  of  this  present  congregation ;  seldom  are  you  here, 
Jack,  it  must  be  confessed:  however,  you  know  the  old  classical  proverb, 
orif  yotf  don't,  /  do,  which  will  just  answer  as  well — Nan  idmper  ridei 
ApoUo^Ws  not  every  day  M<mut  kills  a  bullock ;  so,  as  you  are  here,  be 
prepared  for  us  on  Monday.** 

^  Never  fear,  yer  Reverence,  never  fear ;  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  grazin'  at  Corraghnamoddagh  's  not  bad." 

^  To  do  you  justice,  Jack,  the  mutton  was  always  good  with  yon,  only 
if  yon  would  get  it  better  killed  it  would  be  an  improvement.  Qet  Tom 
MoCusker  to  kill  it,  an  then  it  'II  have  the  right  smack." 

"  Very  well,  yer  Rev'rence,  I'll  do  it." 

^  On  Tueiday^  in  Peier  IdurtagKi  of  the  Crooked  Commom.  Are  you 
there,  Peter?" 

"  Here,  yei  Reverence." 

**  Indeed,  Peter,  1  might  know  yon  are  here ;  and  I  wish  that  a  great 
many  of  my  flock  would  take  example  by  you :  if  they  did,  I  wouldnH  be 
80  far  behind  in  getting  in  my  due$.  WeU,  Peter,  I  suppose  you  know 
that  this  is  Michaelmas*  ?" 

**  So  fat,  yer  Reverence,  that  the/re  not  able  to  wag ;  but,  any  way, 
Katty  has  them  marked  for  yon — two  fine  young  crathurs,  only  this  year's 
fowl,  and  the  ducks  isn't  a  taste  behind  them— -she's  crammin'  them  this 
month  past." 

**  I  believe  you,  Peter,  and  I  would  take  your  word  for  more  than  the 
eondition  of  the  geese.     Remember  me  to  Katty,  Peter." 

'^  On  Wednesday^  in  Parrah  More  Stemn'e^  of  MtUlaghfadh,  Are  you 
there,  Parrah  Moref* — ^No  answer.  "Parrah  More  Slevin?"— Silence. 
«'  Parrah  More  Slevin,  of  Mullaghfadh  T— No  reply.     ''  Dan  Fagan  T 

**  Present,  Sir." 

^  Do  you  know  what  keeps  that  reprobate  from  massf 

**  I  bleeve  he's  takin'  advantage.  Sir,  of  the  frost,  to  get  in  his  praties 
to-day,  in  respect  of  the  bad  footin',  Sir,  for  the  horses  in  the  bog  when 
there 's  not  a  frost.  Any  how,  betune  that  and  a  bit  of  a  sore  head  that 
he  got,  yer  Reverence,  on  Thursday  last  in  takin'  part  wid  the  O'Scal- 
laghans  agin  the  Bradys,  I  bleeve  he  had  to  stay  away  to-day." 

"  On  the  Sabbath  day,  too,  without  my  leave !  Well,  tell  him  from 
me,  that  111  make  an  example  of  him  to  the  whole  parish,  if  he  doesn't 
attend  mass  better.  Will  the  Bradys  and  the  O'Scallaghans  never  be  done 
with  their  quarrelling  ?  I  protest,  if  they  don't  live  like  Christians,  I'll 
read  them  out  from  the  altar.  Will  yon  tell  Pamh  More  that  111  hold 
a  station  in  his  house  on  next  Wednesday?" 

"  I  will,  Sir ;  I  will,  yer  Reverence,^ 

'<  On  Thureday,  in  Phaddky  Sheemm  Pkaddkye  of  the  Eeker.  Are  you 
there,  Phaddhy?" 

•  Mkhaaliint  it  here  jooularij  elloded  to  u  that  period  of  the  jeer  when  foeie  an  fkiteat. 
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«« Wid  the  heli^  of  God,  I'm  here.  Sir." 

^'  Weil,  Phaddhy,  how  is  yet  son  Brinej,  thst  'a  at  the  Latin?  I  hope 
he  'a  coming  on  wdl  at  it." 

^*  Why,  Sir,  he  'a  not  more  nor  a  year  and  a  half  at  it  yet,  and  he 's  got 
more  books  amost  nor  he  can  carry ;  hell  break  me  buying  books  for  him." 

**  Well,  that 's  a  good  sign,  Phaddhy ;  but  why  don't  you  bring  him  to 
me  till  I  examine  him  V 

*^  Why,  never  a  one  of  me  can  get  him  to  come.  Sir,  he 's  so  much  afeard 
of  yer  Reyerence." 

^*  Well,  Phaddhy,  we  were  once  modest  and  bashful  ourselves,  and  £  ^m 
glad  to  hear  that  he 's  afiratd  of  his  dargy:  but  let  him  be  prepared  for 
me-on  Thursday,  and  maybe  I'll  let  him  know  something  he  never  heard 
before ;  I'll  open  his  eyes  for  him." 

**  Do  you  hear  that,  Briney?"  said  the  &ther,  aside  to  the  son,  who 
knelt  at  his  knee;  ^^  yon  must  give  up  yer  hurling  and  idling  now,  you  see« 
Thank  yer  Reverence ;  thank  you,  docthor." 

''  Oh  Fridaif^  t»  Bamy  aDarby\  alias  Bamy  BtUUr^i.  Are  yon 
there,  Bamy?" 

'<  All  that 's  left  of  me  is  here,  Sir." 

^  Well,  Bamy,  how  is  the  butter  trade  this  season  V 

*^  It 's  a  little  on  the  rise,  now,  Sir :  in  a  month  or  so  I  'm  ezpectinff  it 
will  be  brisk  enough ;  Baniy^  Sir,  is  doing  that  much  for  us  any  way.' 

**  Ay,  and,  Bamy,  he'll  do  more  than  that  for  us :  €h)d  prosper  him  at 
all  events ;  I  only  hope  the  time 's  coming,  Baray,  when  every  one  -will 
be  able  to  eat  his  own  butter,  and  his  own  beef,  too." 

''God  send  it.  Sir." 

*'  Well,  Baray,  I  didn't  hear  from  yoor  brother  Ned  these  two  or  three 
months ;  what  has  become  of  him  V* 

*'  Ah,  yer  Reverence,  Pentland  done  him  up.^ 

'•What!  thegauger?" 

''  lie  did,  the  tiiief ;  but  maybe  he  '11  sup  sorrow  for  it,  albre's  he 's  much 
oulder." 

'*  And  who  do  you  think  informed,  Bamy?" 

''  Oh,  I  only  wish  we  knew  that,  Sir." 

''  I  wish  /  knew  it,  and  if  I  thought  any  miscreant  here  would  become 
an  ittformer^  I  'd  make  an  example  of  him.  Well,  Barny,  on  Friday 
next :  but  I  suppose  Ned  has  a  dnip  still— »«h,  Bamy?" 

'•  Why,  Sir,  we  '11  be  apt  to  have  something  stronger  nor  wather,  any 
how" 

''veiy  well,  Bamy;  your  fimiily  was  always  a  dacent  and  spirited 
funily,  I'll  say  that  for  them  •  but  tell  me,  Baray,  did  you  begin  to  dam 
the  river  yet  ?*    I  think  the  trouts  and  eels  are  running  by  tins  time." 

''The  creeb  are  made,  yer  Reva?ence,  though  we  did  not  set  them 
yet ;  but  on  Tuesday  night.  Sir,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  we  '11  be  ready." 

*  It  is  usoal  among  tl.o  peanntiy  to  form,  about  Michaelmas^  small  artificial  eaacadea,  eallod 
damty  aoder  which  thoy  place  long,  deep,  wicker  creels,  shaped  lilce  inverted  cones,  for  the 
pwpoM  of  aoeuring  the  fitb  that  are  now  on  their  return  to  the  large  lirert.  after  having 
depoaited  their  spawn  in  the  higher  and  lemoter  itrsnma.  It  is  saiprising  what  a  number  of  fiab, 
partienlarly  of  eels,  are  caught  in  this  manner— eometimes  from  one  banel  to  three  in  the 
onrto  of  a  single  night ! 

l2 
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'*  Yon  can  earn  the  troute,  Bamy,  and  the  eels  too ;  bnt  should  yov 

catch  nothing,  go  to  Pat  Hartigan,  Captain  Sloetborn  's  gamekeeper,  and, 

if  you  tell  him  it 's  for  me,  he  '11  drag  you  a  batch  out  of  the  fishpond." 

*^  Ah !  then,  your  ReTerence,  it  'a  'imself  that  'ill  do  that  wid  a  heart 

an'  a  half." 

Such  was  the  oonvenation  which  took  place  between  the  ReTerend  Phi- 
lemy  M'Guirk,  and  those  of  his  parishioners  in  whose  houses  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  hold  a  series  of  Stations,  for  the  week  ensuing  the  Sunday  laid  in 
this  our  account  of  that  hitherto  undescribed  portion  of  the  Romish  disciplinlB. 
Now,  the  reader  is  to  understand,  that  a  station  in  this  sense  differs 
from  a  station  made  to  any  peculiar  spot  remarkable  for  local  sanctity. 
There,  a  station  means  the  performance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  a  certun  place, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  going  through  a  stated  number  of 
prayers  and  other  penitential  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out 
sin  in  this  life,  or  of  relieying  the  soul  of  some  relation  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory  in  the  other ;  here,  it  simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parish 
priest  and  his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  townland,  on  a  day  publicly 
announced  from  the  altar  for  that  purpose,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath. 

This  is  done  to  give  those  who  lire  within  the  district  in  which  the 
station  is  held  an  opportunity  of  oatnin^  to  their  dtUy^  as  frequenting  the 
ordinance  of  confession  is  emphatically  called.  Those  who  attend  con- 
fession in  this  manner  once  a  year,  are  condbidered  m&rdy  to  baye  done 
their  duty ;  it  is  expected,  howeTor,  that  they  should  approach  the  trp- 
hfmai*  as  it  is  termed,  at  least  twice  during  that  period,  that  is,  at  the  two 
great  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  observance  or  omission  of 
this  rite  among  Roman  Catholics,  establishes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  nature 
of  individual  character.  The  man  who  frequents  his  duty  will  seldom  be 
pronounced  a  bad  man,  let  his  conduct  and  principles  be  what  they  mi^ 
in  other  respects ;  and  he  who  neglects  it,  is  looked  upon,  by  those  who 
attend  it,  as  in  a  state  little  short  of  reprobation. 

When  the  ^*  giving  out^  of  the  stations  was  over,  and  a  few  more  jests 
were  broken  by  his  Reverence,  to  which  the  congregation  paid  the  tribute 
of  a  general  and  uproarious  laugh,  he  turned  round,  and  resumed  the 
performance  of  the  mass,  whilst  his  *^  flock'*  began  to  finger  their  beads 
with  hcea  as  grave  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  When  mass 
was  finished,  and  the  holy  water  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  out  of  a  tub 
carried  by  the  mass-server  through  the  chapel  for  that  purpose,  the  priest 
gave-  them^  a  Latin  benediction,  and  they  dispersed. 

Now,  of  the  five  individuals  in  whose  houses  the  ^*  stations"  wove 
appointed  to  be  held,  we  will  select  Phaddhy  Shsemm  Phaddhy  for  our 
purpose ;  and  this  we  do,  because  it  was  the  first  time  in  which  a  station 
was  ever  kept  in  bia  house,  and  consequently  Phaddhy  and  his  wife  had 
to  undergo  the  initiatory  ceremony  of  entertaining  Father  PhUemy  and 
his  curate,  the  Reverend  Con  M^Couii,  at  dinner. 

Phaddhy  Sheemui  Phaddhy  had  been,  until  a  short  time  beforo  the 

.  period  in  question,  a  very  poor  man ;  but  a  little  previous  to  that  event, 

a  brother  of  his,  who  had  no  children,  died  very  nxik — that  is,  for  a  fiumer 

ad  left  kim  his  property,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it.     While 

*  That  is,  of  confeMion — to  going  to  confewion  is  termed  by  the  piietti. 
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Phaddhy  was  poor,  it  was  sarpriBing  what  little  notice  he  excited  from  his 
Reverence ;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  him  acknowledge,  that  during  all  the 
days  of  hie  poverty,  he  never  got  a  nod  of  recognition  or  kindneae  from 
Father  Philemy,  although  he  sometimes  did,  he  said,  from  Father  Con, 
his  onrate,  who  honoured  him  on  two  occasions  so  far  as  to  challenge  him 
to  a  hout  at  throwing  the  shoulder-stone,  and  once  to  a  leaping  match,  at 
both  of  which  exercises  Father  Con,  but  for  tlie  superior  power  of 
Phaddhy,  had  been  unrivalled. 

**  It  was  an  unlucky  day  to  him,*"  says  Phaddhy,  ^^  that  he  went  to  chal- 
lenge me,  at  all,  at  all ;  for  I  was  the  only  man  that  ever  bate  him,  and 
he  wasn't  able  to  hould  up  his  head  in  the  parish  for  many  a  day  afUier." 

As  soon,  however,  as  Phaddhy  became  a  man  of  substauce,  one  would 
almost  think  that  there  had  been  a  secret  relationship  between  his  good 
fortune  and  Father  Philemy's  memory;  for,  on  their  first  meeting,  after 
Phaddhy's  getting  the  property^  the  latter  shook  him  most  cordially  by  the 
hand — a  proof  ^t,  had  not  his  recollection  been  as  much  improved  as 
Phaddy's  oiroumstances,  he  could  by  no  means  have  remembered  him  ; 
but  this  is  a  failing  in  the  memory  of  many,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Father 
Phileroy.  Phaddhy,  however,  toot  no  Donnelly  to  use  his  own  expres- 
fiion,  and  saw  as  far  into  a  deal  board  as  another  man. 

*^  And  so,  Phaddhy,"  said  the  priest,  '*  how  are  all  your  family?  six 
you  have,  I  think  ?" 

^  Four,  yer  Rev'renoe,  only  four,"  said  Phaddhy,  vrinking  at  Tim  Dil- 
lon, his  neighbour,  who  happened  to  be  present — *^  three  boys  an'  one  girl." 

'^  Bless  my  soul,  and  so  it  is  indeed,  Phaddhy,  and  I  ought  to  know 
it;  and  how  is  your  wife  Sarah  i — I  mean,  1  hope  Mrs.Sheemus  Phaddhy 
is  well :  by  the  bye,  is  that  old  complaint  of  hers  gone  yet? — a  pain  in 
the  stomach,  I  think  it  was,  that  used  to  trouble  her ;  I  hope  in  God, 
Phaddhy, she 's  getting  over  it,  poor  thing.  Indeed,  I  remember  telling  her, 
last  Ea^r,  when  she  came  to  her  duty,  to  eat  oaten  bread  and  butter  with 
water-grass  every  morning, /^/tn^,  it  cured  myself  of  the  same  complaint." 

**  Why,  thin,  I  ''m  very  much  obliged  to  your  Rev'rence  for  puracribin' 
for  her,"  replied  Phaddhy;  *'for,  sure  enough,  she  has  neither  pain  nor 
aohe,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  best  rason  in  the  world,  docthor,  that 
she  '11  be  dead  jist  seven  years,  if  €h>d  spares  yer  Rev'renoe  an'  myself  till 
to-morrow  fortnight,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  momin'." 

This  was  more  than  Father  Philemy  could  stand  with  a  good  oonsdence, 
•0  after  getting  himself  out  of  the  dilemma  as  well  as  he  could,  he  shook 
Phaddhy  again  very  cordially  by  the  hand,  saying,  ^'  Weil,  good  bye, 
Phaddhy,  and  God  be  good  to  poor  Sarali's  soul — I  now  remember 
her  funeral,  sure  enough,  and  a  dacent  one  it  was,  for  indeed  she  was  a 
woman  that  had  every  body's  good  word — and,  between  you  and  me,  she 
made  a  happy  death,  that's  as  far  as  we  can  judge  here ;  for,  after  all, 
there  may  be  danger,  Phaddhy,  there  may  be  danger,  you  understand — 
however,  it's  your  own  business,  and  your  duty,  too,  to  think  of  that;  but 
I  believe  you're  not  the  man  that  would  be  apt  to  forget  her."^ 

''  Phaddhy,  ye  thief  o'  the  world,"  said  Tim  Dillon,  when  Father 
Philemy  was  gone,  ^*'  there's  no  comin'  up  to  ye ;  how  could  you  make  sich 
a  fool  of  his  Rev'rence,  as  to  tell  'im  that  Katty  was  dead,  and  that  you  had 
ony  four  childher,  an'  you  has  eleven  o'them,  an^  the  wife  in  good  health  T* 
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"  Why,  jist,  Tim,-  replied  Phaddhy,  with  hie  usual  shrewdneaa,  "to 
tache  his  Reverence  himself  to  practice  truth  a  little :  if  he  didn^  know 
that  I  got  the  stockin'  of  gnineas  and  the  Lisnaskey  farm  hy  my  brother 
Barney's  death,  do  ye  think  that  he'd  notish  me  at  all  at  all  ? — not  him- 
self, avick ;  an'  maybe  he  won't  be  afther  comin'  round  to  me  for  a  sack 
of  my  best  oats,*  instead  of  the  bushel  I  used  to  give  him,  and  houldin'  a 
couple  of  stations  wid  me  eyery  year." 

"  But  won't  he  go  mad  when  he  hears  yon  tonld  him  nothing  but  lies  V 

*^  Not  now,  Tim,"  answered  Phaddhy — *^  not  now ;  thank  God,  I*m  not 
a  poor  man,  an'  he'll  keep  his  temper.  I'll  warrant  you  the  horsewhip  won't 
be  up  now,  although,  afore  this,  I  wouldn't  say  but  it  might — ^though  the 
poorest  day  I  ever  was,  id's  myself  that  wouldnH  let  priest  or  friar  lay  a 
horsewhip  to  my  back,  an'  that  you  know,  Tim." 

Phaddhy's  sagacity,  however,  was  correct ;  for,  a  short  time  after  this 
conyersation,  Father  Philemy,  when  collecting  his  oats,  gave  him  a  call, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  sham  account  of  Katty's  death,  examined  young 
Briney  in  his  Latin,  who  was  called  after  his  uncle — pronounced  him  yery 
mOe,  and  likely  to  become  a  great  scholar— promised  his  interest  with  the 
bishop  to  get  him  into  Majoiooth,  and  left  the  family,  after  haying  shaken 
hands  with,  and  stroked  down  the  heads  of,  all  the  children. 

When  Phaddhy,  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  heard  the  public  notice 
giyen  of  the  Station  about  to  be  held  in  his  house,  notwithstanding  his 
correct  knowledge  of  Father  Philemy^s  character,  on  whidi  he  looked 
with  a  competent  portion  of  contempt}  he  felt  a  warmth  of  pride  about 
his  heart,  that  arose  from  the  honour  of  having  a  station,  and  of  entertain- 
ing the  clergy,  in  their  official  capacity,  under  his  own  roof,  and  at  his  own 
expense — ^that  gave  him,  he  thouglit,  a  personal  consequence,  which  even 
the  "stockin'  of  guineas"  and  the  Lisnaskey  farm  were  unable,  of  them- 
selves, to  confer  upon  him.  He  did  enjoy,  'tis  true,  a  very  fair  portion 
of  happiness  on  succeeding  to  his  Inrother^s  property ;  but  Ma  would  be 
a  triumph  over  the  envious  and  ill-natured  remarks  which  several  of  his 
neighbours  and  distant  relations  had  taken  the  liberty  of  indulging  in 
against  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  good  fortune.  He  left  the  chapel,  there- 
fore, in  good  spirits,  whilst  Briney,  on  the  contrary,  hung  a  lip  of  more 
melancholy  pendency  than  usual,  in  dread  apprehension  of  the  examination 
tiiat  he  expected  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  his  Reverence  at  the  Station. 

Before  I  introduce  the  conversation  which  took  place  l)etween  Phaddhy 
and  Briney,  as  they  went  home,  on  the  subject  of  this  literary  ordeal,  I 
must  observe,  that  there  is  a  custom,  hereditary  in  some  Irish  families,  of 
calling  fathers  by  their  Chrittian  names,  instead  of  by  the  usual  appella- 
tion of  "father."  This  usage  was  observed,  not  only  by  Phaddhy  and  his 
son,  but  by  all  the  Phaddhys  of  that  family,  genendly.  Their  surname 
was  Doran^  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  who  bore  the  same  name,  it  was  necessary,  as  of  old,  to  dis- 

*  The  priest,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  servants,  each  with  a  hone  and  sack,  collects  from 
•och  of  his  parishioners  as  can  afford  it,  a  quantity  of  oats,  Tarying  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  donor.  This  collection — called  Questing — is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  his  parishioners, 
who  may  refuse  it  if  they  wish ;  very  few  are  found,  however,  hardy  enough  to  risk  the 
obloquy  of  dc«-lining  to  contribute,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  custom  operates  with  as 
much  force  as  if  it  were  legal  and  oompuhioty. 
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tingaifih  the  serenl  bnmoheB  of  it  by  the  Ohrktian  nuaes  of  their  llftthen 
and  gnuad&then,  and  sometimes  this  distinction  went  as  far  back  as  the 
great-grandfather.  For  instance — ^Phaddhj  Sheomns  Phaddhy,  meant 
Phaddhj,  the  son  of  Sheemus,  the  son  of  Phaddhy ;  and  his  son,  Briney, 
was  called,  Brian  Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phaddhy^  or,  4Mffliee^  Bernard  the 
son  of  Patridk,  the  son  of  James,  the  son  of  Patrick.  But  the  cnstom  of 
children  calling  fathers,  in  a  viva  voce  manner,  by  their  Christiaa  namea, 
was  independent  of  the  other  more  general  usage  of  the  patronymic. 

^  Well,  Briney,"  said  Phaddhy,  as  the  fatbor  and  son  retivned  home, 
cheek  by  jowl,  from  the  chi^l,  ^  I  suppose  Father  Phikmy  will  go  yery 
deep  in  the  Latin  wid  ye  on  Thursday ;  do  ye  think  yell  be  able  to 
answer  him  ?" 

''  Why,  Phaddhy,"  replied  Briney,  ^  how  conld  /  be  able  to  aaswer  a 
clargy  ?— doesn't  he  know  all  the  languages,  and  I'm  only  in  the  Fibula 
^ii&piiyeL'' 

''  Is  that  Latin  or  Greek,  Briney  T 

«' It's  Latm,  Phaddhy." 

''  And  what's  the  translatio9  of  that  ?  " 

**  It  signifies  the  Fables  of  ^siopius." 

^  Bliss  my  sowl  i  and  Briney,  did  ye  eonstiier  that  o«t  ef  yer  owm 
head?" 

''Hogh !  that's  little  of  it.  If  ye  war  to  hear  me  eenather  Gtdlut 
GaUinaceu9y  a  dunghill  cock !" 

^  And,  Briney,  are  ye  in  Greek  at  aH  yet  ?* 

^  No,  Phaddhy,  I'U  not  be  in  Oxeek  liU  I*m  in  YiigH  lad  fienee, 
and  thin  I  'U  be  near  finished." 

''  And  how  long  will  it  be  till  that,  Briney  ?  " 

*^  Why,  Phaddhy,  yon  know  I  'm  only  a  year  and  a  haif  at  tiie  Latin, 
and  in  two  years  more  I  '11  be  in  the  Greek." 

**  Do  ye  thmk  will  ye  ever  be  as  lamed  as  Father  Philemy,  Briney  ?  " 

** Don't  ye  know  whin  I'm  a  dai^  I  will;  but  Vm  only  a  U^mtm 
meeriotU  yet,  Riaddhy." 

^  What's  Uffdwm  »atMrdoaii$,  Briney  ?  " 

''  A  block  of  a  priest,  Kiaddhy." 

**  Now,  Briney,  I  suppose  Father  Philemy  knows  every  thing." 

^*  Ay^  to  be  sure  he  does ;  all  the  languages  that 's  spoken  through  the 
world,  Phaddhy." 

*^  And  must  all  the  priests  know  them,  Briney  ? — how  many  are  they  ?  " 

*'  Seven — sartinly,  every  priest  must  know  them,  or  how  could  they 
lay  the  divil,  if  heM  spake  to  them  in  a  tongue  they  couldn't  undentand, 
Phaddhy?" 

^Ah,  I  declare,  Briney,  I  see  it  now;  ony  for  that,  poor  Father 
Philip,  the  heavens  be  his  bed,  wouldn't  be  able  to  lay  onld  Wamock, 
that  haunted  Squire  Sloethonf  s  stables." 

^*  Is  that  when  the  two  horses  was  stole,  Phaddhy  ?  " 

''  The  very  time,  Briney ;  but  God  be  thanked,  Father  Philip  settled 
him  to  the  day  of  judgment." 

*'  And  where  did  he  put  him,  Phaddhy  ?  " 

^'  Why,  he  wanted  to  be  put  anundher  the  hearth-stone ;  but  Father 
Philip  made  him  walk  away  with  himself  into  a  thumb-bottle,  and  tied  Jk 
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dtfme  to  it,  and  then  sent  him  to  where  he  got  »  cooling,  the  thief^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lough  behind  the  house." 

''  Well,  111  tell  70a  what  I  'm  thinking  I'U  be  apt  to  do»  Phaddhy, 
when  I  'm  a  clargy." 

*'  And  what  is  that,  Briney  ?** 

''Why,  rU ^bat,  Phaddhy,  don't  be  talking  of  this,  bekase,  if  it 

•honld  come  to  be  known,  I  might  get  my  brains  knocked  out  by  some  of 
the  heretics." 

''  Never  fear,  Briney,  there's  no  danger  of  thai — ^but  what  is  it  ?" 

**  Why,  I'll  translate  all  the  Protestants  into  asses,  and  then  we'll  get 
onr  hands  red  of  them  altogether." 

''  Well,,  that  flogs  for  cuteness,  and  it 's  a  wondher  the  clargy  *  does  n't 
do  it,  and  them  has  the  power ;  for  ""twonld  give  us  pace  entirely.  Bat, 
Briney,  will  you  speak  in  Latin  to  Father  PhUemy  on  Thursday  ?" 

*'  To  tell  you  the  thruth,  Phaddhy,  I  would  rather  he  wouldn't  examine 
me  this  bout,  at  all  at  all." 

''  Ay,  but  yon  know  we  couldn't  go  agin  him,  Briney,  bekase  he  pro- 
mised to  get  you  into  the  college.  Will  you  speak  some  Latin  now  till 
I  hear  you  V 

"  Hem  ! — Fsrhum  per9onaUy  cohaMt  euim  nomnatibo  numbera  ak  par- 
9ona  at  numqttam  §era  yeoH  at  banii  morat  wia." 

^  Bless  my  heart ! — and,  Briney,  where's  that  taken  from  T 

**From  Syntax,  Phaddhy." 

"  And  who  toot  Shintax— do  you  know,  Briney  ?" 

^  He  was  a  Roman,  Phaddhy,  bekase  there's  a  Latin  prayer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book." 

''  Ay,  was  he — a  priest,  Fll  warrant  him.  Well,  Briney,  do  you  mind 
yer  Latin,  and  get  on  on  wid  yer  lamin*,  and  when  you  grow  up  youll 
have  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  horse  of  your  own  (and  a  good  broadcloth 
black  coat,  too,)  to  ride  on,  every  bit  as  good  as  Father  Philemy's,  and 
may  be  bettlier  nor  Father  Con's." 

''  From  this  point,  which  usually  wound  up  these  colloquies  between 
the  father  and  son,  the  conversation  generally  diverged  into  the  more  spa- 
cious fields  of  science ;  so  that,  by  the  time  they  reached  home,  Briney 
had  probably  given  the  father  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  elevation  of 
the  clouds  above  the  earth,  and  told  him  within  how  many  thousand 
miles  they  approached  it,  at  their  nearest  point  of  approximation. 

''  Katty,"  said  Phaddhy,  when  he  got  home,  ''  we're  to  have  a  station 
here  on  Thursday  next :  'twas  given  out  from  the  altar  to-day  by  Father 
Philemy." 

''  Oh,  vnirrah,  wurrah !"  exclaimed  Katty,  OTerwhelmed  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  incapacity  to  get  up  a  dinner  in  sufficient  style 
fur  such  guests — "  wurrah,  wurrah !  Phnddby,  ahagur,  what  on  the  livin' 
earth  will  we  do  at  all  at  idl !     Why,  we'll  never  be  able  to  manage  it." 

''  Arrah  why,  Katty,  woman ;  what  do  they  want  but  their  skinful 
to  eat  and  dlirink,  and  I'm  sure  we're  able  to  allow  them  that,  any  way  ?" 

''  Arrah,  bad  manners  to  me,  but  you're  enough  to  vex  a  saint-—'  their 
skinful  to  eat  and  dhrink  I' — you  common  crathur  you,  to  speak  that 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  Miertiog  tAat  the  bulk  of  the  uneducated  peaiantry  really  belkftt 
that  the  prietto  have  this  power. 
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way«  of  ilie  clMgy,  aa  if  it  was  ooxaelTet  or  the  labowen  70a  war 
ipaking  of/' 

^'  A7,  and  airai't  we  every  bit  aa  good  aa  they  are,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 
— hayen't  we  aowls  to  be  eared  as  well  as  themaelvee  f ' 

*^  *  Ae  good  aa  they  are!' — aa  good  aa  the  chvgy ! !  Manitm  a  yM 
offHM  a  wurrak  /* — Usteii  to  what  he  eays  1  Phaddhy,  take  oare  of  your- 
self, jon've  got  rich,  now ;  but,  for  all  that,  take  care  of  yonraelf.  Yoa 
had  betUier  not  bring  the  priest^s  ill-will,  or  his  bad  heart  upon  us.  Yon 
know  they  neyer  Uimv  that  had  it;  and  maybe  it's  *  short  time 
your  riches  might  stay  wid  you,  or  maybe  it's  a  short  time  yon  might 
stay  wid  them :  at  any  rate,  Qod  foEgive  you,  and  I  hope  he  will,  for 
mal^in'  use  of  sich  unsanotified  words  to  your  lawful  clargy." 

*^  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do  ?— or,  what  do  you  think  of  get- 
ting  for  them  V  inquired  Phaddhy. 

*^  Indeed,  it's  very  little  matther  what  I  get  for  them,  or  what  I'll  do 
either — sorrow  one  of  myself  cares  almost :  for  a  man  in  his  senses,  thai 
ought  to  know  better,  to  make  use  of  such  low  language  about  the  blessed 
and  holy  crathurs,  that  hasn't  *  stain  of  sin  about  them,  no  more  than 
the  child  unborn  i" 

'' 80  5fO«  think." 

^^  So  /  think  !  aye,  and  it  would  be  betther  for  yon  that  you  thought 
so,  too ;  but  ye  don't  know  what's  before  ye  yet,  Phaddhy ;  and  now  take 
wamin'  in  time,  and  mend  your  life. " 

^*  Why,  what  do  yon  see  wrong  in  my  life  ?  Am  I  a  drunkard  ?  am 
I  lasy  ?  did  oyer  I  neglect  my  business  ?  was  I  ever  bad  to  you  or  to  the 
childher  ?  didn't  I  always  give  yez  yer  fill  to  ate,  and  kept  yes  as  well 
dad  as  yer  neighbours  that  was  richer  ?  Don't  I  go  to  my  knees,  too, 
every  night  and  morning  V 

**'  That^s  true  enough,  but  what  signifies  it  all  ?  When  did  ye  cross  a 
priest^s  foot,  to  go  to  your  duty  ?  Not  for  the  last  ^re  years,  Phaddhy-— 
not  since  poor  Torly  (Gk)d  be  good  to  him)  died  of  the  maades,  and  thatll 
be  five  years,  a  fortnight  before  Christmas." 

^^  And  what  are  you  the  betther  of  all  yer  confessions  ?  Did  they  ever 
mend  yer  temper,  avoumeen?  no,  indeed,  Kjitty,  but  you're  ten  times 
worse  tempered  coming  back  from  the  priest  than  before  ye  go  to  him." 

*'  Oh  1  Phaddhy !  Phaddhy  !  Qod  look  down  upon  you  ibis  day,  or 
any  man  that's  in  yer  hardened  state — ^I  see  there's  no  use  in  spaking  to 
you,  for  you'll  still  be  the  ould  cut." 

*^  Ay,  will  I ;  so  you  may  as  well  give  up  talking  about  it.  Arrah, 
woman  1"  said  Phaddhy,  raising  his  voice,  **who  does  it  ever  make  betther 
—show  me  a  man  now  in  all  the  neighbouihood,  that's  a  pin-point  the 
holier  of  it  ?  Isn't  there  Jemmy  Shields,  that  goes  to  hi$  duiy  wanst  a 
month,  malivognes  his  wife  and  family  this  minute,  and  then  claps  them 
to  a  Rosary  the  next ;  but  the  ould  boy's  a  thrifle  to  him  of  a  fast  day, 
afther  coming  from  the  priest.  Betune  ourselves,  Katty,  you're  not  much 
behind  him." 

Katty  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  crossed  herseli^ 
at  the  wickedness  of  her  unmanageable  husband. 

•  M7  loul  to  God  and  the  Yiipn. 
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''Well,  Briney,"  said  she,  tnning  abruptly  to  the  son,  << don't  take 
patthern  by  that  man,  if  yon  expect  to  do  any  good ;  let  him  be  a  warning 
to  70a  to  mind  yer  dniy^  and  respect  yer  clargy — ^and  prepare  yeraelf^ 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  to  go  to  Father  Philemy  or  Father  Con  on  Thurs- 
day :  bat  don't  be  said  or  led  by  that  man,  for  I'm  sure  I  dnnna  how  he 
intinds  to  free  the  Man  aboye  when  he  Utos  this  world — and  to  keep  from 
bis  duty,  and  to  spake  of  his  clargy  as  he  does  !" 

There  aivfew  men  without  their  weak  sides.  I%addhy,  although  the 
priests  were  never  Tory  much  his  favourites,  was  determined  to  give  what 
he  himself  called  a  lelnnU  on  this  occasion,  simply  to  show  his  ill-natured 
neighbouifl  that,  notwithstanding  their  nnfriendly  remarks,  he  knew ''  what 
it  was  to  be  daoent,"  as  wdl  as  his  betters;  and  Katty  seconded  him  in 
his  resolution,  from  her  proibnnd  Teneration  for  Hie  ckiyy. 

Every  preparation  was  accordingly  entered  into,  and  every  plan  adopted 
that  could  poesibly  be  twisted  into  a  capability  of  contributing  to  the 
entertainment  of  i\Uhen  Fhilemy  and  Con. 

One  of  those  large  ronnd  stercoraoeous  nosegays,  that,  like  many  other 
wholesome  plants,  make  up  by  odour  what  is  wanting  in  floral  beauty, 
and  which  lay  rather  too  etmta^^iaui^  as  Phaddhy  ezpreraed  it,  to  the  door 
of  his  house,  was  transplanted  by  about  half-a-doaen  labourers,  and  as  many 
banows,  in  the  coune  of  a  day  or  two,  to  a  bed  some  yards  distant  from 
the  spot  of 'tis  first  growth ;  beeaose,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  nasal  sense,  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be  rather  an  e^tors  to 
their  Reforenoes,  on  approaching  the  door.  Sevenl  concave  inequalities, 
which  oouBtant  attrition  had  worn  in  ^e  eafthen  floor  of  the  kitchen,  were 
filled  up  with  blue  day,  brought  on  a  «ar  trtMk  the  bank  of  a  neighbouring 
river,  lor  the  purpose.  The  dresser,  chairs,  tables,  pots,  and  pans,  all 
underwent  a  rigour  of  discipline,  as  if  some  remarkable  event  was  about 
to  oeeur ;  nothing  less,  it  must  be  supposed,  than  a  complete  domestic 
■evolution,  and  a  new  state  of  things.  Phaddhy  himself  cut  two  or  three 
large  fune  bushes,  and,  sticking  them  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork,  attempted 
to  sweep  down  the  chimney.  For  this  purpose  he  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  the  top  with  more  ease ;  but, 
in  order  that  his  footing  might  be  firm,  ho  made  one  of  the  servant-men 
sit  npon  the  chair,  to  keep  it  steady  during  the  operation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  so  happened  that  this  man  was  needed  to  assist  in  removing 
a  meal-diest  to  another  part  of  the  house ;  this  was  under  Katt/s  super- 
intendence, who,  seeing  the  fellow  sit  rather  more  at  his  ease  than  she 
dionght  the  hnny  and  importance  of  the  occasion  permitted,  called  him, 
with  a  little  of  her  usual  sharpness  and  energy,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
chest.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
here,  the  fellow  bounced  from  his  seat,  in  obedience  to  the  shrill  tones  of 
Katty,  and  the  next  moment  Phaddhy  (who  was  in  a  state  of  abstraction 
in  the  chimney,  and  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  going  forward  below) 
made  a  descent  decidedly  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  which  most 
aspirants  would  be  inclined  to  relish.  A  severe  stun,  however,  was  the 
most  serious  injury  he  received  on  his  own  part,  and  several  round  oaths, 
with  a  good  drubbing,  fell  to  the  servant ;  but  unluckily  he  left  the  fune 
bush  behind  him  in  the  highest  and  narrowest  part  of  the  cliimney ;  and 
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were  it  not  that  ao  active  fellow  saooeeded  in  diaggiag  it  up  horn  the 
oQieide  of  the  roof,  the  chimney  ran  ooneideimble  ruk^  as  Katty  said,  of 
being  choaked. 

But  al<mg  with  the  Inetration  which  every  fixture  within  the  honee 
was  obliged  to  undergo,  it  was  neoeasary  that  all  the  yoangetere  ehenld 
get  new  dothea ;  and  for  thia  purpose.  Jemmy  Lynch,  the  tailor,  with 
hia  two  jonmejrmen  and  three  i^prentioee,  were  sent  for  in  all  haste,  that 
he  might  fit  Phaddhy  and  each  of  his  six  sons,  in  suits,  from  a  piece  of 
home-made  firiae,  which  Katty  did  not  intend  to  break  up  till  "  towards 
Christmas." 

A  station  is  no  oommon  event,  and  aooordingly  the  web  was  cut  np,  and 
the  tailor  left  a  wedding^^iit  half-made,  belonging  to  Edy  Dokn,  a  thin 
old  bachelor>  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  his  hand  at  becoming  a 
husband  are  he'd  die.  As  soon  as  Jemmy  and  his  train  arrived,  a  door 
was  taken  off  the  hinges,  and  laid  on  the  floor,  for  himsdf  to  nt  upon,  and 
a  new  drugget  quilt  was  spread  beside  it,  for  his  journeymen  and  apfMPen- 
tioes.  With  nimble  fingers  they  plied  the  needle  and  thread,  and  when 
night  came,  a  turf  was  got,  into  which  was  stuck  a  piece  of  rod,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  split  at  the  other ;  the  ^'  white  esndie,"  dipped  into  a 
ahaving  of  the  fringe  that  was  placed  in  the  deft  end  of  the  stick,  wss 
then  lit,  whilst  many  a  pleasant  story,  told  by  Jemmy,  who  had  been 
once  in  Dublin  for  six  weeks,  delisted  the  oirde  oi  koken-on  thai 
sat  around  them. 

At  length  the  day  jMwvious  to  the  important  one  arrived*  Hitherto,  aU 
bands  had  contributed  to  make  every  thing  in  and  about  the  house  lock 
**  dacent ;" — scouring,  washing,  sweeping,  pairing,  and  rqiairing,  had  been 
all  disposed  of.  The  boys  got  their  hair  cut  to  the  quick  with  tiie  tailor  s 
scissors  ;  and  such  of  the  girls  as  were  not  full  grown,  got  only  that  which 
grew  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  taken  off,  by  a  cut  somewhat  resembling 
the  clerical  tonsure,  so  that  they  looked  extremely  wild  and  unsettled, 
with  their  straight  looks  projecting  over  their  eans;  evesy  thing,  there- 
fore, of  the  less  important  arrangements  had  been  gone  tbrongh — ^but  the 
weighty  and  momentous  concern  was  as  yet  unsettled* 

This  was  the  feast ;  and  alas !  never  wss  the  want  of  experience  more 
strongly  felt  than  here.  Katty  was  a  bad  cook,  even  to  a  proverb ;  and 
bore  so  indifferent  a  character  in  the  country  for  cleanliness,  that  very  few 
would  undertake  to  eat  her  butter.  Indeed,  she  was  called  Katty 
SaUagh^  on  this  acoonnt :  however,  this  prejudice,  whether  ill  or  weU 
founded,  was  wearing  frst  away,  since  Phaddhy  had  succeeded  to  the 
stocking  of  guineas,  and  the  Lisnaskey  iSum.  It  might  be,  indeed,  thai 
her  former  poverty  helped  her  neighbours  to  see  this  blemish  more  clearly: 
but  the  world  is  so  seldom  in  the  habit  of  judging  people^s  qualities  or 
failings  through  this  uncharitable  medium,  that  the  supposition  is  rather 
doubtful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  arrangements  for  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  must  be  pnade.  There  was  plenty  of  bacon,  and  abundance  of  cab- 
bages—-eggs,  ad  tf|/SiitMn— -oaten  and  wheaten  bread  in  piles — turkeys,, 
geese,  pullets,  as  fat  as  aldermen — cream  as  rich  as  Croesus— and  three 
gallons  of  poteen,  one  sparkle  of  which,  as  Father  Philemy  said  in  the 

•  DirtjKattx. 
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ooune  of  the  erening,  would  \aj  the  hairs  on  St.  Franeis  himflelf  in  his 
most  self-negative  mood,  if  he  saw  it.  So  far  so  good :  e^ery  thing  exoel- 
lent  and  abundant  in  its  way.  Still  the  higher  and  more  refined  items*-— 
the  ddieicB qftiiarum — ^must  be  added.  WhUs  hread^  and  tea,  and  sugar 
were  yet  to  be  got ;  and  lump-sngar  for  the  punch ;  and  a  tea-pot  and 
cups  and  saucers  to  be  borrowed ;  ail  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Well,  suppose  eyery  thing  disposed  fmr  to-morrow's  feast ; — suppose 
Phaddhy  himself  to  haye  butcheored  the  fowl,  because  Katty,  who  was 
not  able  to  hear  the  sight  of  blood,  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  *'  the 
crathurs :"  and  imagine  to  yourself  one  of  the  servant  men  taking  his 
red-hot  tongs  out  of  the  fire^  and  squeezing  a  large  lump  of  hog's  krd, 
placed  in  a  grisset,  or  Kam,  on  the  hearth,  to  grease  all  their  brogues ; 
then  see  in  your  mind's  eye  those  two  fine,  fresh-looking  girls,  slily  taking 
their  old  rusty  fork  out  of  the  fire,  and  going  to  a  bit  of  three-cornered 
looking-glass,  pasted  into  a  board,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  pail  of  water,  there 
to  curl  up  their  rich-flowing  locks,  that  had  hitherto  neyer  known  a  curl 
but  such  as  nature  gaye  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  hob  sit  two  striplings^  **  thrpn'  wan  another  in  their 
catechiz,"  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer,  with  some  credit,  to-morrow, 
On  the  other  hob  sits  Briney,  hard  at  his  Sjmtax,  with  the  Fibulm  Mntfniy 
as  he  called  it,  placed  open  at  a  particular  passage,  on  the  seat  under  him, 
with  a  hope  that,  when  Father  Philemy  will  ezamme  him,  the  book  may 
open  at  his  fayourite  fable  of  *^  Gallus  GaUinaeeui — a  dung-hill  cock." 
Phaddhy  himself  is  obliged  to  fast  this  day,  there  being  one  day  of  his 
penance  yet  unperformed,  since  the  last  time  he  was  at  his  duty,  which 
was,  as  aforesaid,  about  fiye  years :  and  Katty,  now  that  eyery  thing  is 
cleaned  up  and  ready,  kneels  down  in  a  comer  to  go  oyer  her  beads^ 
rocking  herself  in  a  placid  silence  that  is  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
malediction  against  the  seryants,  or  the  cat,  when  it  attempts  the  abduo- 
tion  of  one  of  the  dead  fowL 

The  next  morning  the  family  were  up  before  the  sun,  who  rubbed  his 
eyes,  aed  swore  that  he  must  have  oyerslept  himself,  on  seeing  such  a 
merry  column  of  smoke  dancing  oyer  Phaddhy's  chimney.  A  large  wooden 
dish  was  placed  upon  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen  door,  filled  with  water, 
in  which,  with  a  trencher  of  oatmeal  for  soap*,  they  successively  scrubbed 
their  faces  and  hands  to  some  purpose.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
Phaddhy  and  the  sons  were  cased,  stiff  and  awkward,  in  their  new  suits, 
with  the  tops  of  their  fingers  just  peeping  over  the  sleeve  cufis.  The 
horses  in  the  stable  were  turned  out  to  the  fields,  being  obliged  to  make 
room  for  their  betters,  that  were  soon  expected  under  the  reverend  bodies 
of  Father  Philemy  and  his  curate ;  whilst  about  half  a  bushel  of  oats  was 
left  in  the  manger,  to  regale  them  on  their  arrival.  Little  Richard  Ma- 
guire  was  sent  down  to  the  Jvoe-acrm^  with  the  pigs,  on  purpose  to  keep 
tiiem  firom  about  the  house,  they  not  being  supposed  fit  company  at  a  set- 
dinner.  A  roaring  turf  fire,  which  biased  two  yards  up  the  chimney,  had 
been  put  down  ;  on  this  was  placed  a  large  pot,  filled  with  water  for  the 
tea,  because  they  had  no  kettle. 

*  FscU  Oatmeal  ia  in  gmaenl  trbttitated  for  mmi|»,  by  thoie  «Lo  cannot  affoid  to  buy 
khfi  latter. 
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'  By  this  time  the  morning  was  tolerably  advanced,  and  the  neighbours 
were  beginning  to  aniTe  in  twos  and  threes,  to  wipe  out  old  scores.  Katty 
had  sent  seyend  of  the  gorsoons  **  to  see  if  they  could  see  any  sight  of 
the  clargy,"  but  hitherto  their  Reverences  were  invisible.  At  length,  after 
several  fruitless  embassies  of  this  description,  Father  Con  was  seen  jogging 
along,  on  his  easy-going  hack,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Ai#  Offlce^  previous 
to  his  commencing  the  duties  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  his  approach  was 
announced,  a  ohair  was  immediately  placed  for  him  in  a  room  off  the 
kitchen — the  parlour,  such  as  it  was,  having  been  reserved  for  Father 
Philemy  himself,  as  the  place  of  greater  honour.  This  was  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  which  went  against  the  grain  of  Phaddhy,  who,  had  he 
got  his  will,  would  have  established  Father  Con  in  the  most  comfortable 
apartment  of  the  house :  but  that  old  vagabond,  human  nature,  b  the 
same  under  all  circumstances — or,  as  Katty  would  have  (in  her  own 
phraseology)  expressed  it,  ^^ still  the  onld  cut;"  for  even  there  the 
influence  of  rank  and  elevation  was  sufficient  to  throw  merit  into  the 
shade ;  and  the  parlour-seat  was  allotted  to  Father  Philemy,  merely  for 
being  Parish  Priest,  although  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  not  ^*'  tanB 
i^^"  mass  in  half  the  time  that  Father  Con  could,  nor  throw  a  sledge, 
or  shoulder-stone  within  a  perch  of  him,  nor  scarcely  dear  a  street- 
channel,  whilst  the  latter  could  jump  one-and  twenty  feet  at  a  running 
leap.  But  these  are  rubs  which  men  of  merit  must  occasionally  bear  ; 
and,  when  exposed  to  them,  they  must  only  rest  satisfied  in  the  consoioua- 
ness  of  their  own  deserts. 

From  the  moment  that  Father  Con  became  viable,  the  conversation  of 
those  who  were  collected  in  Phaddhy^s,  dropped  gradually,  as  he  approached 
the  house,  into  a  silence  which  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  short 
observation,  made  by  one  or  two  of  those  who  were  in  habits  of  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  priest;  but  when  they  heard  the  noise 
of  his  horse's  feet  near  the  door,  the  nlenee  became  general  and  unin- 
terrupted. 

There  can  searoely  be  a  greater  contrast  in  anything  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  beginning  of  a  station-day  and  its  close.  In  the  morning, 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  about  to  confess,  present  an  expression,  in  which 
terror,  awe,  guilt,  and  veneration,  may  be  easily  traced ;  but  in  the 
evening  all  is  mirth  and  jollity.  Before  confession  every  man^s  memory 
is  emp£)yed  in  running  over  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  as  they  are  to  be 
-found  in  the  prayer-books,  under  the  ten  commandments,  the  seven  deadly 
(rins,  the  Commandmenii  of  the  Church,  the  four  sins  that  cry  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  and  the  seven  sins  a^mst  the  Holy  Ghost 

When  Father  Con  arrived,  Phaddhy  and  Katty  were  instantly  at  the 
door  to  welcome  him. 

*^  Musket,  cead  mUliafdltka  ghudf^  to  onr  house.  Father  Con,  avour- 
Been  V  said  Katty,  dripping  him  a  low  curtsey,  and  spreading  her  new, 

•  The  people  look  npon  tb«t  piiestM  the  best  aod  moit  iMrnod  wfaa  can  perfona  the  oera- 
monj  of  the  niMt  in  the  sbortett  period  of  time.  They  call  it,  m  abow,  '*  taning  oC*  The 
qoickeat  deieription  of  mAtt,  howerer,  \%  the  "  hunting  maM/'  so  termed  from  the  speed  at 
which  the  prieat  goea  orer  it— that  is,  ''at  the  rate  of  a  hant." 

i^  A  hundred  thouaand  weloomet  to  /on. 
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brown,  quilted  petticoat,  as  far  out  on  each  side  of  her  as  it  would  go^ 
*^  mnsha,  an'  it  s  jon  that's  welcome  from  my  heart  out." 

^^  I  thank  you,"  said  honest  Con,  who,  as  he  knew  not  her  name,  did 
not  pretend  to  know  it. 

'« Well,  Father  Ckm,"  said  Phaddhy,  ''  this  is  the  first  time  yon  have 
ever  oome  to  us  this  way ;  but,  plase  God,  it  won  t  be  the  last,  I  hope." 

^*  I  hope  not,  Phaddhy,"  said  Father  Con,  who,  notwithstanding  bin 
simplicity  of  character,  loTed  a  good  dinner  in  the  yery  oore  of  his  bearti 
"  I  hope  not,  indeedy  Phaddhy." 

He  then  threw  his  eye  about  the  premises,  to  see  what  point  be  might 
set  his  temper  to  during  the  remaindcnr  of  the  day ;  for  it  is  right  to  inform 
our  readers  that  a  priest^s  temper,  at  a  station,  generally  rises  or  fall% 
according  to  the  prospect  of  his  dieer. 

Here,  boweveri  a  little  Yista,  or  pantry,  juttmg  out  from  the  kitcbeo, 
and  Mt  ostentatiously;  open,  presented  him  with  a  view  which  made  his 
very  nose  curl  with  kindness.  What  it  contained  we  do  not- pretend  to 
say»  not  baTing  seen  it  ourselTes ;  wo  judge,  therefore,  only  by  its  effects 
upon  his  phjTsiognomy. 

^  Why,  Phaddby,*^  ba  says,  ^*  this  is.«  Tery  fise  house  y<6u*ve  got  over 
you ;"  thiowing  his  eye  again  towards  af  wooden  buttress  wluch  supported 
one  of  the  raftm  that  was  broken. 

*'  Why  then,  yoiw  Biyevence,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  one,'*  Phaddhy 
replied,  "  if  it  had  a  new  roof,  and  new  side-walls ;  and  I  intend  to  g«fc 
both  next  summer,  if  GK)d  spares  me  till  then." 

^'  Then,  upon  my  word,  if  it  had  new  sidewalk,  a  new  roof,  and  new 
gavels,  too,^  replied  Father  Con,  **  it  Wbuld  look  certainly  a  great  dctal 
the  better  for  it ; — and  do  you  bitend  to  get  them  next  summer,  Paddy  T" 

'<  If  God  spares  me,  Sir<" 

^  Are  all  these  fine  gorsoons  yours,  Phaddhy  V 

^^  Why,  so  Katty  says,  your  Beveienee,"  replied  Phaddhy,  with  aigobd- 
natured  laugh. 

^*  Haven't  you  got  one  of  tbem  for  tbe  Ohurob,  Phaddhy  V 

*^  Yes,  your  Riverence,  th^^^'s  one  of  tbem  tiiat  I  hope  will  live  to  have 
the  robet  upon  him.  Come  over,  Briney,  And  speak  to  Father  Con*-^ 
He's  not  very  far  in  bis  Latin  yet,  Sir ;  but  his  master  tells  me  that  he 
hasn't  the  likes  of  him  in  his  school  for  brightness— ^Briney,  will  you 
come  over,  I  say  ^  come  o^^er,  ssrrah,  and  ^pake  to  Che  gmtleman,  and  him 
wants  to  shake  hands  wid  you— ^some  tip  man,  what  are  you  afeard  of  ^— 
sure  Father  Con's  not  going  to  examine*  you  now;" 

^  No,  no,  Briney,"  said'Father  Con ;  '^  Fm  not  about  to  examine  you 
at  present." 

^  He's  a  little  dashed,  yer  Beverence,  bekase  he  thought  you  war  going 
to  put  him  through  some  of  his  Latin,"  said  the  father,  bringing  him  up 
like  a  culprit  to  Father  Con,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  after  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  books  be  read,  and  his  progKss,  dismissed  him. 

^*  But,  Father  Con,  wid  submission,'^  said  Katty,  ^  where's  Father 
Philemy  from  us  ? — ^sure,  we  expected  him  along  wid  you,  and  he  wouldnH 
go  to  disappoint  us  ?" 

'« Oh,  you  needn't  fear  that,  Katty,"  replied  Father  Con;  «< he  11  be 
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here  presently — before  breakfiftsty  I  '11  eogage  for  \am^  *t  any  raie ;  but 
he  had  a  touch  of  a  headache  this  morning,  and  wasn't  able  to  rise  so  early 
as  I  was." 

During  this  conversation  a  little  crowd  collected  about  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  to  hear  the  confessions,  each  stniggling  and  fighting 
to  get  the  first  turn ;  but  here,  as  in  the  more  important  concerns  of  this 
world,  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall.  He  now  went  into  the  room,  and 
taking  Katty  herself  first,  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  and  he  gave 
her  absolution ;  and  thus  he  continued  to  confess  and  absolve  them,  one 
by  one,  until  breakfast. 

Whenever  a  station  occurs  in  Ireland,  a  crowd  of  mendicants  and  other 
strolling  impostors  seldom  fail  to  attend  it;  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  they  did 
not.  li^e  day,  though  frosty,  was  fine ;  and  the  door  was  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  this  description,  including  both  sexes,  some  sitting  on  stones,  some 
on  strtols,  with  their  blankets  rolled  up  under  them ;  and  others,  more  osten- 
sibly devout,  on  their  knees,  hard  at  prayer ;  which,  lest  their  piety  might 
escape  notice,  our  readers  may  be  assured,  they  did  not  ofier  up  in  silence. 
On  one  side  you  might  observe  a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  pair  of  tattered 
urchins  secured  to  his  back  by  a  sheet  or  blanket  pinned  across  his  breast 
with  a  long  iron  skewer,  their  heads  just  visiblo  at  his  shoulders,  munch- 
ing a  thick  piece  of  wheaten  bread,  and  the  fitther  on  his  knees,  with  a 
huge  wooden  cross  in  his  hand,  repeating  his  padereens^  and  occasionally 
throwing  a  jolly  eye  towards  the  door,  or  through  the  window,  opposite 
which  he  knelt,  into  the  kitchen,  as  often  as  any  pectdiar  stir  or  commotion 
led  him  to  suppose  that  breakfast,  the  loadstar  of  liis  devetion,  was  about 
to  be  produced. 

Scattered  about  the  door  were  knots  of  these,  men  and  woven,  occa- 
sionally chatting  together ;  and  when  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
happened  to  be  exhausted,  resuming  theur  beads  until  some  new  topic 
would  occur,  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  interior  of  the  kitchen  where  the  neighbours  were  assembled,  pre- 
sented an  appearance  somewhat  more  decorous.  Andy  Lalor,  the  mass- 
server,  in  whom  the  priest  had  the  greatest  confidence,  stood  in  a  comer 
examining,  in  their  catechism,  those  who  intended  to  confess ;  and,  if 
they  were  able  to  stand  the  test,  he  gave  them  a  bit  of  twisted  brown 
paper  as  a  ticket,  and  they  were  received  at  the  tribunals 

The  first  question  the  priest  uniformly  puts  to  the  penitent  is,  **  Can 
yon  repeat  the  Canfiieor  ?"  If  the  latter  answers  in  the  affirmative,  he 
goes  on  until  he  comes  to  the  words,  tnea  euipa^  tnea  endpa^  mea  maenma 
eulptM^  when  he  stops,  it  being  improper  to  repeat  the  remainder  until 
after  he  has  confessed ;  but,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  '*  Confiteor,"  thsprimi 
repeaU  it  far  kim  !  and  he  commences  the  rehearsal  of  his  offences,  speci- 
fically as  they  occurred ;  and  not  only  does  he  reveal  his  individual  erimes, 
but  his  very  thoughts  and  intentions.  By  this  regulation  our  readera 
may  easily  perceive,  that  the  penitent  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
priest— that  all  fiimily  feuds,  quarrels,  and  secrets  are  laid  open  to  his  eye 
—that  the  ruling  passions  of  men^s  lives  are  held  up  before  hiiA,  tiie 
weaknesses  and  propensities  of  nature—all  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the 
human  heart  and  character  are  brought  within  his  podtive  knowledge. 
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aiid  that  too,  aa  they  exist  in  the  yoang  and  the  iAd^  the  married  and  the 
single,  the  male  and  the  female. 

It  was  curious  to  remark  the  ludicrous  expression  of  temporary  sanctity 
which  was  apparent  on  the  countenances  of  many  young  men  and  maidens 
who  were  remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  for  attending  dances  and 
wakes,  but  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  sobered  down  to  a  gravity 
which  sat  very  awkwardly  upon  them ;  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  knew  the  lightness  and  drollery  of  their  characters.  This,  howeyer, 
was  ohserTable  only  beware  confession ;  for,  as  soon  as  '*  the  priest's  blessed 
hand  had  been  over  them,"  their  gloom  and  anxiety  passed  away,  and 
the  thoughtless  buoyancy  of  their  natural  disposition  resumed  its  influence 
over  their  munds.  A  good-humoured  nod,  or  a  sly  wink,  from  a  young 
man  to  his  female  acquaintance,  would  now  be  indulged  in ;  or,  perhaps, 
a  small  joke  would  escape,  which  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  subdued 
laugh  from  such  as  had  confessed,  or  an  impatient  rebuke  from  those  who 
had  no#. 

**  Tim !"  one  would  exdaim,  ^^  am't  ye  ashamed  or  afeard  to  get  an 
that  way,  and  his  Reverence  undher  the  wan  roof  wid  ye  V* 

*'*'  Tim,  you  had  betther  dhrop  your  joking,"  a  second  would  observe, 
^*  and  not  be  putting  us  through  other  *,  when  we  have  our  ofl*ences  to 
reminiber ;  you  have  got  your  job  over,  and  now  you  have  nothing  to 
trouble  you." 

^*  Indeed,  it 's  fine  behaviour,"  a  third  would  say,  *'  and  you  aftlier 
coming  from  the  priest's  knee ;  and  what  is  more,  didn^t  rstave  f  yet ; 
but  wait  till  Father  Con  appears,  and,  I'll  warrant,  you^U  be  as  grave  ns 
another,  for  all  you're  so  stout  now." 

The  conversation  would  tlien  pass  to  the  merits  of  Father  Philemy  and 
Father  Con,  as  ConfessorB. 

**  Well,"  one  would  observe — *'  for  my  part,  I'd  rather  go  to  Father 
Philemy,  fifty  times  over,  than  wanst  to  Father  Con,  bekase  he  never 
axes  questions ;  but  whatever  you  like  to  tell  him,  he  hears  it,  and  for- 
gives you  at  wanst." 

*'  And  so  sign's  an  it,"  observed  another ;  *^  he  could  confess  more  in  a 
day  than  Father  Con  could  in  a  week." 

''  But  fi>r  all  thai,"  observed  Andy  Lalor, ''  it's  still  best  to  go  to  the 
man  that  puts  the  questions,  you  persave,  and  that  won't  let  the  turning 
of  a  straw  escape  him.  Whin  myself  goes  to  Father  Philemy,  somehow 
or  other,  I  totally  disremember  more  nor  wan  half  of  what  I  intinded  to 
tell  him,  but  Father  Con  misses  nothing,  for  he  axes  it." 

When  the  last  observation  was  finished.  Father  Con,  finding  that  the 
usual  hour  for  breakfast  had  arrived,  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  prepare 
for  the  celebration  of  mass.  For  this  purpose,  a  table  was  cleared,  and 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  arrived  old  Moll  Brian,  the  vestment  woman,  or 
itinerant  sacristan,  whose  usual  occupation  was  to  carry  the  priests^  rohm 
and  other  apparatus,  from  station  to  station.  In  a  short  time.  Father 
Con  was  surplioed  and  robed ;  Andy  Lalor,  whose  face  was  charged 
with  commensurate  importance  during  the  ceremony,  $arf9ed  Mass,  and 
answered  the  priest  stonily  in  Latin,  although  he  had  not  the  advantage 

^  Confuiing  us.  f  Commuiucato. 
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of  anderstanding  that  sacerdotal  language.  Those  who  had  omfenei^  now 
eammunieaied ;  after  which,  each  of  them  took  a  draught  of  water  out 
of  a  small  jug,  which  was  handed  round  from  one  to  another.  The  cere- 
mony then  closed,  and  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  detained  for  hreakfast,  after  filling  their 
bottles  with  holj  water,  went  home  Mrith  a  light  heart.  A  little  before 
the  mass  had  been  finished.  Father  Philemy  arriyed  ;  but  as  Phaddhj  and 
Katty  were  then  preparing  to  retave^y  they  could  not  at  that  moment  give 
him  a  formal  reception.  As  soon,  howeyer,  as  communion  was  oyer,  the 
eead  mUliah  failtah  was  repeated  with  the  usual  warmth,  by  both^  and  by 
all  their  immediate  friends. 

Breakfast  was  now  laid  in  Katty's  best  style,  and  with  an  originality 
of  arrangement  that  scorned  all  precedent.  Two  tables  were  placed,  one 
after  another,  in  the  kitchen ;  for  the  other  rooms  were  not  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  company.  Father  Philemy  filled  the  seat  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  an  immense  fire.  On 
his  right  hand  sat  Father  Con  ;  on  his  left,  Phaddhy  himself,  ^^  to  keep 
the  dargy  company ;"  and,  in  due  succession  after  them,  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  each  taking  precedence  according  to  the  most  scrupulous 
notions  of  respectability.  Beside  Father  Con  sat  '*  Pether  Malone,"  a 
'^  young  collegian,"  who  had  been  sent  home  from  Maynooth  to  try  his 
natiye  air,  for  the  recoyery  of  his  health,  which  was  declining.  He 
arriyed  only  a  few  minutes  after  Father  Philemy,  and  was  a  welcome 
reinforcement  to  Phaddhy,  in  the  arduous  task  of  sustaining  the  conyer- 
sation  with  suitable  credit. 

With  respect  to  tlie  breakfeist,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  superabund- 
ant— that  the  tea  was  as  black  as  bog  water — that  there  were  hen, 
turkey,  and  geese  eggs — plates  of  toast  soaked,  crust  and  crumb,  in  butter ; 
and  lest  there  might  l>e  a  deficiency,  one  of  the  daughters  sat  on  a  stool 
at  the  fire,  with  her  open  hand,  by  way  of  a  fire-scireen,  across  her  rod, 
half-scorched  brows,  toasting  another  plateful,  and,  to  crown  all,  on 
each  comer  of  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  At  the  lower  board  sat 
the  youngsters,  under  the  turveUlcmee  of  Katt/s  sister,  who  presided  in 
that  quarter.  When  they  were  commencing  breakfast,  ^^  Father  Philemy," 
said  Katty,  *^  wont  yer  Bey'rence  bless  the  mate  f,  if  ye  plase  ?  " 

^  If  I  don't  do  it  myself,"  said  Father  Philemy,  who  was  just  after 
sweeping  the  top  off  a  turkey  egg,  ^^  I  'U  get  them  that  will.  Come," 
said  he  to  the  collegian,  '^giye  us  grace,  Peter;  you'll  neyer  learn 
younger." 

This,  howeyer,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  Peter,  who  knew  that  an 
English  grace  would  be  incompatible  y^th  his  ^'  college  breeding,"  yet 
was  unproyided  with  any  in  Latin.  The  eyes  of  the  company  were  now 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  blushed  like  scarlet  on  finding  himself  in  a  pre- 
dicament so  awkward  and  embarrassing.  **  Aliguidy  Petre^  aliquid;  *  d$ 
profunda — n  kabes  nihil  aliud,"  said  Father  Philemy,  feeling  for  hie 
embarrassment,  and  giving  him  a  hint.  This  was  not  lost,  for  Peter 
began,  and  gaye  them  the  De  profundis — a  Latin  psalm,  which  Boman 
Catholics  repeat  for  the  relief  of  the  souls  in  purgatory.     They  forgot, 

•  That  !•,  the  taciament.  t  Food, 

you  I.  M 
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however,  that  there  was  a  person  in  company  who  eonsidered  himself  a& 
having  an  equal  claim  to  the  repetition  of  at  least  the  one-half  of  it ;  and 
aecordingly,  when  Foter  got  up  and  repeated  the  first  verse^  Andy  Lalop 
got  also  on  his  legs,  and  repeated  the  response  *.  This  staggered  Peter 
a  little,  who  hesitated,  as  uncertain  how  to  act. 

^  Perye^  Petre^  perge^'  said  Father  Fhilemj,  looking  rather  wistfuUy 
at  his  egg — ^*'perff^  ftulim  eitet  OMfMM  gmoqm."  Peter  and  Andy  pro* 
oeeded  until  it  was  finished,  when  they  resumed  their  seats. 

The  conversation  during  hreakfast  was  as  sprightly,  as  full  of  fun  and 
humour,  as  such  breakfasts  usually  are.  The  priest,  Phaddhy,  and  the 
young  collegian,  had  a  topic  of  their  own,  whilst  the  rest  were  engaged 
in  a  kind  of  bye-play,  until  the  meal  was  finished* 

**  Father  Philemy,"  said  Phaddhy,  in  his  capacity  of  host,  **  before  we 
begin  we  11  all  take  a  dhrop  of  what 's  in  the  bottle,  if  it  ^s  not  displasmg 
to  yer  Reverence;  and,  sure,  I  know,  'tis  the  same  that  doesn't  come  wrong 
at  a  station,  any  how," 

This,  mors  nu^orun^  was  complied  with;  and  the  glass,  aa  usual, 
went  round  the  table,  beginning  with  their  Reverences. 

Hitherto,  Father  Philemy  had  not  had  time  to  bestow  any  attention 
on  the  state  of  Katty's  larder,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  with  a 
Tiew  to  ascertain  the  several  items  contained  therein  for  dinner.  But  as 
soon  as  the  breakfsst-things  were  removed,  and  the  coast  clear,  he  took  a 
peep  into  the  pantry,  and,  after  throwing  his  eye  over  its  contents,  sat 
down  at  the  fire,  making  Phaddhy  take  a  wat  beside  him,  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  sounding  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  certain 
design  which  was  then  snugly  latent  in  his  Reyerence's  fiincy.  The  fiust 
vras,  that  on  taking  the  survey  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  he  discovered  that, 
although  there  was  abundance  of  fowl,  and  fish,  and  baeon,  and  hung- 
beef — yet,  by  some  unaccountable  and  disastrous  omission,  there  was 
neither  fresh  mutton  nor  fresh  beef.  The  priest,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  fortitude,  but  this  was  a  blow  for  which  he 
was  scarcely  prepared,  particularly  as  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  was  one  of 
his  fifteen  favourite  joints  at  dinner.  He  accordingly  took  two  or  three 
pinches  of  snuff  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  seat  at  the  fire,  as  I  have  said, 
placing  Phaddhy,  unconscious  of  his  design,  immediately  beside  him. 

Now,  the  reader  knows  that  Phaddhy  was  a  man  possessing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  dry,  sarcastic  humour,  along  with  that  natural  quick- 
ness of  penetration  and  shrewdness  for  which  most  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
are,  in  a  rery  peculiar  degree,  remarkable;  add  to  this  that  Father 
Philemy,  in  consequence  of  his  contemptuous  bearing  to  him  before  he 
eame  in  for  his  brother's  property,  stood  not  veiy  high  in  his  estimation. 
The  priest  knew  this,  and  consequf ntly  felt  that  ^e  point  in  question 
would  require  to  be  managed,  on  his  part,  with  suitable  address. 

**  Phaddhy,"  says  his  Reverence,  '  «t  down  here  till  we  chat  a  little, 
before  I  commence  the  duties  of  tiie  day.  Vm  happy  to  see  that  you 
have  such  a  fine  thriving  fiamily :  how  many  sons  and  daughters 
have  you  ?** 

*  TUt  pimjw  it  fgaunHj  repettod  bj  two  perwni,  irho  redts  eieh  »  twio  tltnuoAj. 
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*^Suc  80118,  yer  ReTerenoe,"  replied  Phaddy,  ^^aod  Are  dangliten: 
indeed,  Sir,  they^fe  as  well  to  be  seen  as  their  neigfaboara,  oonsidbering  all 
things.  Poor  crathors,  they  get  fair  play  *  now,  thank  God,  compared 
to  what  they  used  to  get — Qod  rest  their  poor  ancle  s  sowl  for  that ! 
Only  for  htm,  your  Reverence,  there  woald  be  very  few  inquiring  this  or 
any  other  day  about  them/' 

*^  Did  he  die  as  rich  as  they  said,  Phaddhy  ?"  inquired  his  Reverence. 

^  Hut,  Sir,"  replied  Phaddhy,  determined  to  take  what  he  afterwards 
called  a  riie  out  of  the  priest ;  *^  they  knew  little  about  it— as  rich  as 
they  said.  Sir  1  no,  but  three  times  as  rich,  itself:  but,  any  how,  he  was 
the  man  that  could  make  the  money." 

^^  Tm  very  happy  to  hear  it,  Phaddhy,  on  yonr  account,  and  that  of  your 
children.  God  be  good  to  him  -^r^quisicat  animuM  ^u$  in  paee^  per  cmma 
eecttla  Macular um^  Amm  I — ^he  liked  a  drop  in  his  time,  Phaddhy,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  eh  ?" 

*'  Atnen^  amen — the  heavens  be  his  bed ! — ^he  did,  poor  man !  but  he 
had  it  at  first  cost,  your  Reverence,  for  he  run  it  all  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains :  he  could  afford  to  take  it." 

*^  Yes,  Phaddhy,  the  heavens  be  his  bed,  I  pray ;  no  Christmas  or 
Easter  ever  passed,  but  he  was  sure  to  send  me  the  little  keg  of  stuff  that 
never  saw  water;  but,  Phaddy,  there^s  one  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
him,  in  regard  of  his  lore  of  drink — Fm  afraid  it's  a  throuble  to  him  where 
he  18  at  present ;  and  I  vnis  sorry  to  find  that,  although  he  died  full  of 
money,  he  didn't  think  it  worth  his  while  to  leave  eren  the  price  of  a 
moss  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul." 

*^  Why,  sure  you  know,  Father  Philemy,  that  he  wasn't  what  they 
call  a  dhrinking  man :  once  a  quarther,  or  so,  he  sartinly  did  take  a  jorum ; 
and  except  at  these  times,  he  was  yery  sober.  But  Gk)d  look  upon  us, 
•yer  Reyerence— or  upon  myself  any  way ;  for  if  M$  to  su£fer  for  his 
doings  that  way,  I'm  afeard  no^U  haye  a  troublesome  reok'ning  of  it." 

^^  Hem,  a-hem  I — Phaddhy,"  replied  the  priest,  ^'  he  has  raued  you  and 
your  children  from  poverty,  at  all  events,  and  you  ought  to  consider  thai. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  your  power  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  soul, 
you  have  a  strong  duty  upon  you  to  do  it ;  and  a  number  of  masses, 
offered  up  devoutly,  would—" 

*^  Why,  he  did,  Sir,  raise  both  myself  and  my  childro  from  poverty," 
said  Pliaddhy,  not  willing  to  let  that  point  go  farther — **  tktU  I'll  always 
own  to ;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  whatever  little  trouble  might  be  upon 
him  for  the  dhrop  of  dhrink,  will  be  wiped  off  by  this  kindness  to  us." 

''  He  hadn't  even  a  M(milC$  mind  f  I !" 

^*  And  it's  not  but  I  spoke  to  him  about  both,  yer  Reverenoe.^^ 

''  And  what  did  he  say,  Phaddhy  ?' 

^  '  Phaddy,'  said  he,  ^  I  have  been  giving  Father  M^uirk,  one  way 
or  another,  between  whiskey,  oats,  and  dues,  a  great  deal  of  money  erery 

•  By  thii  it  metnt  good  Ibod  and  elotbing. 
t  A  Month's  Mind  it  tho  repetition  of  one  or  more  raaitct,  at  the  expiiation  of  a  month 
after  death,  for  the  repote  of  a  departed  toul.     There  kn  generally  more  than  the  utnal 
number  of  priests  on  tnch  occailont :  each  of  whom  reeeiven  a  mm  of  money,  Tarying  aeoordlng 
to  the  wealth  of  the  turviTora— aomatimM  Ave  ihiUisgi,  and  Muotimee  five  f  uinau. 
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fear ;  and  now,  afther  I'm  dead/  says  he,  ^sn't  it  an  ungratefal  thing  of 
him  not  to  offer  upone  mass  for  mysowlyozcept  I  leave  him  payment  for  it?'" 

"  Did  he  say  that,  Phaddhy  ?" 

"  I  'm  giving  you  his  very  words,  jer  Reverence." 

'^Phaddhy,  I  deny  it;  it*s  a  big  He— -he  could  not  make  use  of  such 
words,  and  lie  going  to  face  death.  I  say  you  could  not  listen  to  them ; 
the  hair  would  stand  on  your  head  if  he  did  :  but  God  forgive  him ! — 
that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.  Didn't  the  hair  stand  on  your  head, 
Phaddhy,  to  hear  him  V 

"  Why,  then,  to  tell  yer  Reverence  God*8  truth,  I  canH  say  it  did." 

'^  You  can*t  say  it  did !  and  if  I  was  in  your  coat,  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  it  did  not.  I  was  always  troubled  about  the  way  the  fellow  died, 
but  I  hadnt  the  slightest  notion  that  he  went  off  such  a  reprobate.  I 
fought  hii  battle  and  youn  hard  enough  yesterday  ;  but  I  knew  less  about 
him  then  ihan  I  do  now." 

^  And  what,  wid  submission,  did  you  fight  our  battles  about,  yer 
Reverence  ?"  inquired  Phaddhy. 

^'  Yesterday  evening,  in  Parrah  More  Slevin's,  they  had  him  a  miser, 
and  yourself  they  set  down  as  very  little  better." 

^'  Then  I  don't  think  I  desarved  that  from  Parrah  More,  any  how. 
Father  Ihilemy ;  I  think  I  can  show  myself  as  dacent  as  Parrah  More  or 
any  of  his  faction." 

*^  It  was  not  Parrah  More  himself,  nor  his  f&mily,  that  said  any  thing 
about  you,  Phaddy,"  said  the  priest,  *'  but  others  that  were  present. 
You  must  know  that  we  were  all  to  be  ttarp&d  here  to-day." 

*'  Oh  !  ho  1"  exclaimed  Phaddhy,  who  was  hit  most  palpably  upon  the 
weakest  side — the  very  sorest  spot  about  him,  '*  they  think  bekase  this  is 
the  first  station  that  ever  was  held  in  my  house,  that  yon  won't  be  thrated 
as  you  ought ;  but  they'll  be  disappointed ;  and  I  hope,  for  so  far,  that 
yer  Reverence  and  yer  friends  had  no  rason  to  complain." 

*'*'  Not  in  the  least,  Phaddhy,  considering  that  it  was  a  first  station;  and 
if  the  dinner  goes  as  well  off  as  the  breakfast,  they^il  be  biting  their  nails-: 
but  I  should  not  wish  myself  that  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 

sneer  or  throw  any  slur  over  you  about  it. Go  along,  Dolan,"  exclaimed 

his  Reverence  to  a  countryman  who  came  in  from  the  street,  where  those 
stood  who  were  for  coufessiou,  to  see  if  he  had  gone  to  his  room — *  Go 

along,  you  vagrant,  don't  you  see  Tm  not  gone  to  the  tribunal  yet  ? 

But  it's  no  matter  ab  jut  that,  Phaddhy,  it's  of  other  things  you  ought  to 
think :  when  were  you  at  your  duty  ?" 

^^  This  morning,  Sir,"  replied  the  other — **  but  I'd  have  them  to  under- 
stand, that  had  the  presumption  to  use  my  name  in  any  such  manner,  that 
I  know  when  and  where  to  be  dacint  with  any  mother's  son  of  Parrah 
Morels  faction ;  and  thai  V\\  be  afther  whispering  to  them  some  of  these 
fine  mornings,  plase  goodness." 

*^  Well,  well,  Phaddhy,  don'^t  put  yourself  in  a  passion  about  it,  par- 
ticularly so  soon  after  having  been  at  confession — it's  not  right — I  told 
them  myself,  that  we'd  have  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  all 
events,  for  it  was  what  th^  had  ;  but  that's  not  worth  talking  about : 
when  were  you  with  the  priest,  bdTore,  Phaddy  ?' 
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^  If  I  wasn't  able,  it  would  be  another  thing,  but,  as  long  as  I'm  able, 
I'll  let  them  know  that  I've  the  spirit" — said  Phaddby,  smarting  under 
the  imputation  of  niggardliness — ^^when  was  I  at  confession  before, 
Father  Philemy  ?  Wby,  then,  dear  forgive  me,  not  these  five  years ; — 
and  I'd  surely  be  the  fir»b  of  the  family  that  would  show  a  mane  spirit, 
or  a  want  of  hospitality." 

**  A  leg  of  mutton  is  a  good  dish,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  is  fit  for  the 
first  man  in  the  land !"  obserred  his  Reyerence ;  ^^  five  years ! — why,  is 
it  possible  you  staid  away  so  long,  Phaddhy !  how  could  you  expect  to 
prosper  with  five  years^  burden  of  sin  upon  your  conscience  —what  would 
it  cost  you ?" 

*^  Indeed,  myself 's  no  judge,  your  Reverence,  as  to  that;  but,  cost 
what  it  will,  111  get  both," 

**  1  say,  Phaddhy,  what  trouble  would  it  cost  you  to  come  to  your 
duty  twice  a  year  at  the  very  least ;  and,  indeed,  t  would  advise  you  to 
become  a  monthly  communicant.  Parrah  More  was  speaking  of  it  as  to 
himself,  and  you  ought  to  go—/' 

**"  And  I  will  go  and  bring  Parrah  More  here  to  his  dinner,  this  very 
day,  if  it  was  only  to  let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes  ■  ■■    ." 

**  You  ought  to  go  once  a  month,  if  it  was  only  to  set  an  example  to 
your  children,  and  to  show  the  neighbours  how  a  man  of  substance  and 
respectability,  and  the  head  of  a  family,  ought  to  carry  himself." 

•*  Where  is  the  best  wine  got,  yer  Reverence  ?" 

^'  Alick  M^Loughlin,  my  nephew^  1  believe,  keeps  the  best  wine  and 
spirits  in  Ballyslautha. — You  ought  also,  Phaddhy,  to  get  a  scapular, 
and  become  a  scapularian ;  I  wish  your  brother  had  thought  of  thcU^  and 
he  wouldn't  have  died  in  so  hardened  a  state,  nor  neglected  to  make  a 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  as  he  did." 

**  Lave  the  rest  to  me,  yer  Reverence,  I'll  get  it ;  Mr.  M^Loughlin  will 
give  me  the  right  sort,  if  he  has  it  betune  him  and  death." 

^^  McLaughlin  1  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

'*  Why,  what  is  your  Reverence  talking  about  V 

^'  The  scapular,"  said  the  priest. 

**'  But  I  mane  the  wine  and  the  mutton,"  says  Phaddhy. 

*«  And  is  that  the  way  you  treat  me,  you  reprobate  you  ?'*^  replied  his 
Reverence,  in  a  passion :  ^^  is  that  the  kind  of  attention  you  're  paying 
me,  and  I  advising  you,  all  this  iime,  for  ths  good  of  your  80iUf  Phaddhy, 
I  tell  you,  you  're  enough  to  vex  me  to  the  core— five  years ! — only  once 
at  confession  in  five  years !  What  do  I  care  about  your  mutton  and  your 
wine  ? — you  may  get  dozens  of  them  if  you  wish ;  or,  may  be,  it  would 
be  more  like  a  Ciiristian  to  never  mind  getting  them,  and  let  the  neigh- 
bours laugh  away.  It  would  teach  you  humility,  you  hardened  creature, 
and  God  knows  you  want  it ;  for  my  part,  I  'm  speaking  to  you  about 
other  things ;  but  that  ^s  the  way  with  the  most  of  you — mention  any 
spiritual  subject  that  concerns  your  soul,  and  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
it^-here,  Dolan,  come  in  to  your  duty.  In  the  meantime,  you  may 
as  well  tell  Elatty  not  to  boil  Uie  mutton  too  much ;  it 's  on  your  knees 
you  ought  to  be  at  your  rosary,  or  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  any  way.' 

*^  Tlmie  for  you.  Sir,"  says  Phaddhy ;  **  but  as  to  going  wanst  a  month. 
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I'm  afeard,  yonr  ReVrence,  if  it  would  shorten  my  timper  as  it  doef 
Katty'^s,  that  we  'd  be  bad  company  for  one  another:  she  comes  home  from 
oonfession,  newly  set,  like  a  raaoor,  every  bit  as  ^arp ;  and  I  'm  sure  thai 
I  'm  within  the  truth  when  I  say  there  ^s  no  bearing  her." 

'^That^s  because  yon  have  no  relish  for  anything  spiritual  yourself, 
you  nager  you/'  replied  his  Reverence,  *'  or  you  wouldn't  see  her  temper 
in  that  light— but,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  where  did  you  get  that  stuff 
we  had  at  breakfast?" 

^*  Ay,  that 's  the  sacret ;  but  I  knew  yer  Rev'rence  would  like  it :  did 
Parrah  More  aiquil  it  ?  No,  nor  one  of  his  fiiotion  couldn't  lay  his  finger 
on  such  a  dhrop." 

*'  I  wish  you  could  get  me  a  few  gallons  of  it/'  said  the  priest ;  **  but 
let  us  drop  that ;  I  say,  Phaddhy,  you  're  too  worldly  and  too  oazelese 
about  your  duty." 

**  Well,  Father  Philemy,  there 's  a  good  time  coming;  I  '11  mend  yet." 

*<  You  want  it,  Phaddhy." 

**  Would  three  gallons  do,  Sir?" 

^'  I  would  rather  you  would  make  it  five,  Phaddhy;  but  go  to  your 
rosary." 

^^  It 's  the  penitential  psalms,  first.  Sir,"  said  Phaddhy,  *^  and  the  rosary 
at  night.     I  '11  try,  anyhow ;  and  if  I  can  make  off  five  for  you,  I  will." 

**•  Thank  you,  Phaddhy;  but  I  would  recommend  you  to  say  the  rosary 
brfore  night." 

^^  I  believe  yer  Reverence  is  right/*  replied  Phaddhy,  looking  somewhat 
slyly  in  the  priest^s  face ;  **  I  think  it's  best  to  make  sure  of  it  now,  in 
regard  that  in  the  evening,  your  Reverence— do  you  persave  ?" 

^' Yes,'*''  said  his  Reverence:  '^you're  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  at 
present,  Phaddhy,  being  fresh  from  confession."  So  sajring,  his  Re- 
verence— for  whom  Phaddhy,  with  all  his  shrewdness  in  general,  was 
not  a  match — went  into  hie  room,  that  he  might  send  home  about 
four  dozen  of  honest,  good-humoured,  thoughtless,  jovial,  swearing, 
drinking,  fighting  Hibernians,  fr«e  frt>m  every  possible  stain  of  sin  and 
wickedness  ! 

^'  Are  you  all  ready  now  ?"  said  the  priest,  to  a  crowd  of  country 
people  who  were  standing  about  the  kitchen  door,  pressing  to  get  the 
^^  first  turn  "  at  the  tribunal,  which  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  good 
oaken  chair,  with  his  Reverence  upon  it. 

^*  Why  do  you  crush  forward  in  that  manner,  you  ill-bred  spalpeens  ? 
Can't  you  stand  back,  and  behave  yourselves  like  common  Christians  ? 
i— back  with  you  I  or,  if  you  make  me  get  my  whip,  I  '11  soon  clear  you 
fr^m  about  the  dacent  man's  door.  Hagarty,  why  do  you  crush  them 
two  girls  there,  you  great  Turk  you  ?  Look  at  the  vagabonds  !  Where's 
my  whip  ?"  said  he,  running  in,  and  coming  out  in  a  fvay,  when  he 
commenced  cutting  about  him,  until  they  dispersed  in  all  directions.  He 
then  returned  into  the  house;  and,  after  calling  in  about  twodoaen,  began 
to  catechise  them  as  follows,  still  holding  the  whip  in  his  hand,  whilst 
many  of  those  individuals,  who  at  a  party  quarrel  or  faction  fight,  in 
fair  or  market,  were  incapable  of  the  slightest  terror,  now  stood  trembling 
before  him,  absolutely  pale  and  breathless  with  fear. 
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^^  Come,  Kelly,"  said  he  to  one  of  them,  *^  are  you  folly  pr^ared  for 
the  two  blessed  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist,  that  yoH  are 
about  to  receive  ?     Can  yon  read,  sir  ?" 

^*  Can  I  read,  is  id  f — ^my  hrother  Bo/tm^  can,  yer  BeVrence,"  replied 
Kelly,  sensible,  amid  all  the  disadvantages  around  him,  of  the  degradation 
4>f  his  ignorance. 

^^  T^at  's  that  to  me,  sir  ?"  said  the  priest,  ^  what  your  brother  Barney 
can  do— can  yon  not  read  yourself  ?" 

*'  I  can  not,  yer  Reverence,"  said  Kelly,  in  a  tone  of  regret. 

^*  I  hope  you  have  your  Cluistian  Doctrine,  at  all  events,"  said  the 
priest.     "  Gt)  on  with  the  Confiteor." 

Kelly  went  on — ^^  Ccn^etiiwt  DimniporteiUi  baiehy  Mary  $emplar 
mrginy^  hakhy  MidcUtoe  Arehy  An^elo^  batchy  Johnny  BartUty,  9anctri$ 
poalu — Pe6rum  hit  Paulum^  omnium  sanetrit^  et  tahby  patture^  qu(^  « 
pixavit  minut  eoylety  a»hy  hony  verhum  et  offer  him  emaay  quiUa  emany 
gmlta  emaxy  maxin  in  quUia  *•" 

*'  Very  well,  Kelly,  right  enough,  all  except  the  pronouncing,  which 
wouldn'^t  pass  muster  in  Ma3aiooth,  however.  How  many  kinds  of  oom- 
mandmento  are  there^*" 

"Two,  air* 

"What  are  they?'" 

"Ood's  and  the  Chnich's." 
-   "  Repeat  God^s  share  of  them.^ 

He  then  repeated  the  first  commandment  mooorftng  to  hu  catechism. 

**  Very  good,  Kelly,  veiy  good.  Well,  now,  repeat  the  command- 
ments of  the  Church." 

**¥\m — Snndayi  and  hoUdny*,  Haas  theu  ifaftlt  aartinly  liear ; 
^Second — All  holiday!  sanctlficate  throughout  all  the  wholo  year. 
"  Third— Lent,  Ember  dayi,  and  Viifina,  thou  ihalt  be  lartin  to  fait ; 
<*  Fourth — Fridays  and  Saturdays  flesh  thou  sbalt  not,  good,  bad,  or  mdifferent,  taate. 
**  Fifth — In  Lent  and  Advent,  nuptial  fkstes  gallantly  fort>ear. 
^  Sixth— <!/onfiBM  your  sins,  at  iaate  onoe  daoently  and  soberly  every  year. 
^  Seventh— Rcsave  your  God  at  confiisioa  about  gnat  Easter-day ; 

^Eighth — And  to  his  church  and  his  own  frolicsome  clargy  neglect  not  tides  (tithes) 
to  pay." 

"  Well,"  said  his  Reverence,  "  now,  the  great  point  is,  do  yon  under* 
stand  them  ?" 

"  Wid  the  help  of  God,  I  hope  so,  yer  Rev'rence ;  and  I  have  also  the 
three  thriptological  vartues." 

"Theological,  sirrah { 

"  TheojoUyological  vartues ;  the  four  sins  that  cry  to  heaven  for  vin- 
geance ;  the  Jhe  carnal  vartues — prudence,  justice,  timptation,  and  soli- 
iudet ;  the  seven  deadly  sins;  the  eight  grey  attitudes " 

*  We  subjoin  the  original,  for  the  information  of  our  readers  :-^ 

"  Con6teor  Deo  Omnipotenti,  beatn  Marin,  semper  Yii^ioi,  bento  Mic.baelo  archangelo,  beato 
Johanni  Baptists,  Sanctis  Apostolis,  Petro  et  Paulo,  omnibus  Sanctis,  et  tibi,  pat«T,  quia,  peocavi 
oitnis  cogitatione,  verbo,  et  opere,  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa."  Let  not  eur 
readers  suppose  that  the  above  version  in  the  mouth  of  a  totally  illiterate  peasant  is  over- 
charged; for  we  have  the  advantage  of  remembering  how  we  ourselves  used  to  hear  it  pronounced 
in  our  early  days.  We  will  back  the  version  in  the  text  against  Edward  Irving's  new  language 
for  any  money. — Original  mote, 

f  Tempeianoe  and  fortitude. 
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**Qtej  attitades!  Oh,  the  Boeotian!"  exclaimed  his  Reyerenoe; 
^  listen  to  the  way  in  which  he 's  playing  havoo  among  them.  Stop,  sir," 
for  Kelly  was  going  on  at  full  speed — ^  Stop,  sir.  I  tell  you  it 's  not 
^tray  attitudes,  but  bay  attitudes — doesn't  every  one  know  the  eight 
beatitudes?" 

**  The  eight  hay  attitudes ;  the  nine  ways  of  being  guilty  of  another^s 
fdns ;  the  ten  commandments ;  the  twelve  fruits  of  a  Christian ;  the 
fourteen  stations  of  the  cross ;  the  fifteen  mystheries  of  the  passion " 

^^  Kelly,"  said  his  Reverence,  interrupting  him,  and  heralding  the  joke, 
for  so  it  was  intended,  with  a  hearty  chuckle,  ^*  you  "^re  getting  fast  out 
of  your  temi^  ma  bonchall"  and  this  was,  of  course,  honoured  with  a 
merry  peal,  extorted  as  much  by  an  effort  at  softening  the  rigour  of 
examination,  as  by  the  traditionary  duty  which  entails  upon  the  Irish 
laity  the  necessity  of  laughing  at  a  priest's  jokes,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  their  quality.  Nor  was  his  Reverence^s  own  voice  the  first  to 
subside  into  that  gravity  which  became  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ; 
for,  even  whilst  he  continued  the  interrogatories,  his  eye  was  laughing  at 
the  conceit  with  which  it  was  evident  the  inner  man  was  not  competent 
to  grapple.  *^  Well,  Kelly,  I  can't  say  but  you  \e  answered  very  well,  as 
far  as  the  repeating  of  them  goes ;  but  do  you  perfectly  underttand  all 
the  commandments  of  the  church  ?" 

*^  I  do,  Sir,"  replied  Kelly,  whose  confidence  kept  pace  with  his  Reve- 
rence's good  humour. 

''  Well,  what  is  meant  by  the  fifth  ?" 

^^The  fifth,  sir?"  said  the  other,  rather  confounded — ''I  must  begin 
agin,  sir,  and  go  on  till  I  come  to  it." 

**  Well,"  said  the  priest,  *'  never  mind  that ;  but  tell  us  what  the 
eighth  means?" 

Kelly  stared  at  him  a  second  time,  bat  was  not  able  to  advance. 
**  First-— Sundays  and  holidays,  mass  thou  shalt  hear ;"  but  before  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  second,  a  person  who  stood  at  his  elbow  began  to  whisper 
to  him  the  proper  reply,  and  in  the  act  of  so  doing  received  a  lash  of  the 
whip  across  the  ear  for  his  pains. 

**  You  blackguard  you !"  exclaimed  Father  Philemy,  ^Hake  that — ^how 
dare  you  attempt  to  prompt  any  person  that  I'm  examining?" 

Those  who  stood  around  Kelly  now  fell  back  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
all  was  silence,  terror,  and  trepidation  once  more. 

"  Come,  Kelly,  go  on— the  eighth  ?" 

Kelly  was  still  silent. 

**  Why,  you  ninny  you,  didn't  you  repeat  it  just  now.  *  Eighth — 
And  to  his  church  neglect  not  tithes  to  pay.'  Now  that  I  have  put  the 
words  in  your  mouth,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

Kelly  having  thus  got  the  cue,  replied,  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism, 
*'  To  pay  tides  to  the  lawful  patterns  of  the  church,  sir." 

^* Pasterns! — oh,  you  ass  you!  Pasterns! — you  poor,  base,  con- 
temptible, crawling  reptile,  as  if  we  trampled  yon  under  our  hooves— 
oh,  you  scruff  of  the  earth  !     Stop,  I  say— it 's  pastors.'*^ 

**  Failures  of  the  church." 

"  And,  tell  me,  do  you  fulfil  that  commandment  ?" 
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«Ido,8ir.- 

'^It's  a  lie,  sir,"  replied  ihe  prieeiy  brandishing  the  whip  oyer  his 
head,  whilst  Kelly  instinctiTely  threw  up  his  guard  to  protect  himself 
firom  the  blow.  **  It's  a  lie,  sir,"  repeated  his  Reverence ;  ^^  you  don*t 
fulfil  it.     What  u  the  church  ?" 

**  The  church  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  that  purfiss  the  true 
foith,  and  are  obadient  to  the  Pope." 

*'  And  who  do  yon  pay  your  tithes  to  ?  '^ 

^'  To  the  parson,  sir." 

*^  And,  you  poor  varmint  you !  is  he  obadient  to  the  Pope  ?''* 

Kelly  only  smiled  at  the  want  of  comprehennon  which  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  thing  according  to  the  view  which  his  Reverence  took  of  it. 

^*  Well,  now,"  continued  Father  Philemy,  ^*  who  are  the  iawJtU 
pastors  of  God's  church  V* 

*'  You  are,  sir :  and  all  our  own  priests." 

**  And  who  ought  you  to  pay  your  tithes  to?" 

^^  To  you,  sir,  in  ooorse;  sure  I  always  knew  that,  yer  Rev'rence.'" 

*^  And  what 's  the  reason,  then,  you  don'*t  pay  them  to  me,  instead  of 
the  parson  ?" 

This  was  a  puszler  to  Kelly,  who  only  knew  his  own  side  of  the 
question.     ^^  You  have  me  there,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  grin. 

'*  Because,"  said  his  Reverence,  *^  the  Protestants,  for  the  present,  have 
the  law  of  the  land  on  their  side,  and  power  over  you  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  themselves ;  but  we  have  right,  justice,  and  the  law  of 
God  on  ours ;  and,  if  every  thing  was  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  not  to  the 
panoM  but  to  ««,  that  you  would  pay  them." 

*^  Well,  well,  Sir,^  replied  Kelly,  who  now  experienced  a  community 
of  feeling  upon  the  subject  with  his  Reverence,  that  instantly  threw  him 
into  a  familiarity  of  manner  which  he  thought  the  point  between  them 
justified — ^'  who  knows,  Sir  V  said  he  with  a  knowing  smile,  ^*  there's  a 
good  time  coming,  yer  Rev'^rence." 

**  Ay,"  said  Father  Philemy,  "  wait  till  we  get  once  into  the  Big  • 
House,  and  if  we  don't  turn  the  scales — if  the  Established  Church  doesn't 
go  down,  why,  it  won't  be  our  fault.  Now,  Kelly,  all's  right  but  the 
money — ^have  you  brought  your  dues  ?" 

^'  Here  it  is.  Sir,"  said  Kelly,  handing  him  his  dues  for  the  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  according  as  the  penitents  went  to  be 
examined,  or  to  kneel  down  to  confess,  a  certain  sum  was  exacted  from 
each,  which  varied  according  to  the  arrears  that  might  have  been  due  to 
the  priest.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  host  and  hostess,  on  these 
occasions,  to  be  refused  a  participation  in  the  sacrament,  until  they  pay 
this  money,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  expense  they  are  put  to  in 
entertaining  not  only  the  clergy,  but  a  certain  number  of  their  own  friends 
and  relations. 

^^  Well,  stand  aside,  I'll  hear  you  first;  and  now  come  up  here,  you 
young  gentleman,  that  laughed  so  heartily  a  while  ago  at  my  joke —ha, 
ha,  ha ! — oome  up  here,  child." 

A  lad  now  approached  him,  whose  face,  on  a  first  view,  had  something 

•  Pftrikment.    This  wai  written  before  the  paaiing  of  the  Baumcipatioa  Bill. 
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simple  and  thoughUeas  in  it,  but  in  which,  on  a  dofler  inspection,  might 
be  tnused  a  lurking,  saroatttio  humour,  of  which  his  Beverence  never 
dreamt. 

^^  You'^re  for  confession,  of  oourse  ?"  said  the  priest. 

''  0/coone"  said  the  lad,  echoing  him,  and  laying  a  stress  upon  the  word, 
which  did  not  much  elerate  the  meaning  of  thecompliauoe  in  general  with 
the  rite  in  question. 

'^  Oh  !"  excUimed  the  priest,  recogniziBg  him  when  he  approached — 
*^  you  are  Dan  Pagan's  son,  and  designed  for  the  church  yourself ;  you  are 
a  good  Latinist,  for  I  remember  examining  you  in  Erasmus  about  two 
years  ugo^^uomodo  m  habet  eorput  tuum^  ckarum  lignum  $aeerdoti8  9^ 

*^  Vtddef  Domins"  replied  the  lad,  '*  QMomodo  se  hti^  amtna  tuoy  charum 
exemplar  toMrdotage,  Hfvkrum  robustuiimitm  Eedetia  iocrosanekB." 

^*  Very  good,  Harry,"  replied  his  Reverence,  laughing — **  stand  aside ; 
ni  hear  you  after  Kelly." 

He  then  called  up  a  man  with  a  long  melancholy  face,  which  he 
noticed  before  to  have  been  proof  against  his  joke,  and  after  making  two  or 
three  additional  and  fruitless  experiments  upon  his  gravity,  he  commenced 
a  cross  fire  of  peevish  interrogatories,  which  would  have  excluded  him  from 
the  *^  tribunal"  on  that  occasion,  were  it  not  that  the  maa  was  remarkably 
well  prepared,  and  answered  the  priest's  questions  very  pertinently. 

This  over,  he  repaired  to  his  room,  where  the  work  of  absolution 
commenced ;  and,  as  there  wns  a  considerable  number  to  be  rendered  sin- 
less before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he  contrived  to  un-sin  them  with  an  alacrity 
that  was  really  surprising. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  already  detailed  between  his  Rever- 
ence and  Phaddhy,  the  latter  sought  Klatty,  that  he  might  communicate 
to  her  the  unlucky  oversight  which  they  had  committed,  in  neglecting  to 
provide  fresh  meat  and  wine.  *^  We'll  be  disgraced  for  ever,"  said  Phad- 
dhy,  ^^withottt  either  a  bit  of  mutton  or  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  gintlemen, 
and  that  big  thief  Parrah  More  Slevin  had  both." 

**  And  I  hope,"  replied  Katty,  ^Hhat  you're  not  so  mane  as  to  let  any 
of  that  faction  out-do  you  in  daemcy^  the  nagerly  set  ?  It  was  enough 
for  them  to  bate  us  in  the  law-shoot  about  the  horse,  and  not  to  have  the 
laugh  agin  at  us  about  this." 

^^  Well,  that  same  law-shoot  is  not  over  with  them  yet,"  said  Phaddhy; 
^^  wait  till  the  spring  fair  comes,  and  if  I  don^t  have  a  faction  gathered 
that'll  sweep  them  out  of  the  town,  why  my  name's  not  Phaddy !  But 
where  is  Matt  till  we  sind  him  off  ?^^ 

**Arrah,  Phaddhy,"  sud  Katty,  "wasn't  it  friendly  of  Father  Phi- 
lemy  to  give  us  the  hard  foord  about  the  wine  and  mutton  ?" 

"  Very  friendly,"  retorted  Phaddy,  who,  after  aH,  appeared  to  have 
suspected  the  priest—"  very  friendly,  indeed,  when  it's  to  put  a  good 
joint  before  himself,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  jacket.  No,  no,  Katty  ! 
it's  not  altogether  for  the  sake  of  Father  Philemy,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
the  neighbours  say  that  I  was  near  and  undacent ;  and  above  all  things, 
I  wouldn't  be  worse  nor  the  Slevins — ^for  the  same  set  would  keep  it  up 
agin  us  long  enough.'*^ 

Oar  readers  wUl  admire  the  tact  with  which  Father  Philemy  worked 
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opoo  the  nnl  feeSng  between  tlie  foetions;  bnt,  independeDtly  of  this, 
ihere  k  a  generoiu  hospitality  in  an  Irish  peasant  which  would  urge  him 
to  any  stratagem,  were  it  eren  the  disposal  of  his  only  cow,  sooner  than 
incur  the  imputation  of  a  narrow,  or,  as  he  himself  terms  it,  ^  undaoent  ** 
or  *•  nagerly  "  •  spirit. 

In  the  conrse  of  a  short  time,  Phaddhy  dispatched  two  messengen,  one 
for  the  wine,  and  another  for  the  mutton ;  and,  that  they  might  not  hate 
cause  for  any  unnecessary  delay,  he  gave  them  the  two  reverend  gentle* 
men's  horses,  ordering  them  to  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur  until  they 
returned.  This  was  an  agreeable  command  to  the  messengers,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  mounted,  made  a  bet  of  a  ^^  trate,"  to  bo 
paid  on  arriving  in  the  town  to  which  they  were  sent,  to  him  who  should 
first  reach  a  little  stream  that  crossed  the  road  at  the  entrance  of  it,  called 
the  *^  Pound  bum."  But  I  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  tiiey  not  only 
were  mounted  on  the  priests^  horses,  but  took  their  great-coats,  as  the 
day  had  changed,  and  threatened  to  rain.  Accordingly,  on  getting  out 
upon  the  main  road,  they  set  off,  whip  and  spur,  at  full  speed,  jostling 
one  another,  and  cutting  each  other^s  horses  as  if  they  had  been  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  the  fact  is,  tiiat,  ovnng  to  the  liberal  distribution  of  the  bottle 
that  morning  they  were  not  hr  from  it. 

*'•  Bliss  us  r  exclaimed  thcr  country  people,  as  they  passed,  **  what  on 
airth  can  be  the  matther  vnth  Father  Philemy  and  Father  Con,  that 
they  're  abusing  wan  another  at  sich  a  rate  V 

^^Oh!"  exclaimed  another,  ^Mt's  apt  to  be  a  sick  call,  and  they're 
thrying,  may  be,  to  be  there  before  the  body  grows  cowld-^t 

'^  Ay,  or  may  be,^'  a  third  conjectured,  ^Mt's  to  ould  Magennis,  that^s 
on  the  point  of  death,  and  going  to  lave  kll  his  money  behind  him." 

But  their  astonishment  was  not  a  whit  lessened,  when,  in  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  they  perceived  them  both  return ;  the  person  who  repre- 
sented Father  Con  having  an  overgrown  leg  of  mutton  slung  behind  his 
back  like  an  Irish  harp,  reckless  of  its  friction  against  his  Reverence's 
coat,  which  it  had  completely  saturated  with  grease ;  and  the  duplicate  of 
Father  Philemy  with  a  sack  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
vras  half  a  dosen  of  Mr.  McLaughlin's  best  port. 

Phaddhy,  in  the  meantime,  being  determined  to  mortify  his  rival  Parrab 
More  by  a  superior  display  of  hospitality,  waited  upon  that  personage, 
and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  come  down  and  partake  of  the  dinner 
•—A  promise  which  the  other  was  not  slack  in  fulfilling.  Phaddh/s  heart 
was  now  on  the  point  of  taking  its  rest,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  yet  remained  one  circumstance  in  which  he  might  utterly  eclipse  his 
rival,  and  that  was  to  ask  Captain  Wilson,  his  landlord,  to  meet  their 
Rererenoes  at  dinner.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  him,  for  he  only 
lived  a  few  fields  distant,  having  first  communicated  the  thing  privately 
to  Katty,  and  requested  that,  as  their  Reverences  that  day  held  a  station 

*  Nigg»rdW. 
f  In  the     Oman  Catholie  Church  the  priest  is  at  liberty  to  administer  the  last  ritos,  even 
so  long  as  it  ii  possible  thai  the  body  and  soul  may  not  have  finally  separated.     Undci  these 
circumstances,  it  oocasiouaily  happens  that  the  Extreme  Unction  is  udministered  njter  de^th, 
bu*.  sUU  while  the  animal  heat  remains. 
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in  his  house,  and  would  dine  there,  he  would  have  the  kindness  to  dine 
along  with  them.  To  this  the  Captain,  who  was  intimate  with  both 
the  olergymen,  gare  a  ready  compliance,  and  Phaddhf  returned  home  in 
high  spirits. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  priests  were  busj  in  the  work  of  absolution ; 
the  hour  of  three  had  arrived,  and  they  had  many  to  shrive ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  a  reverend  auxiliary  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  Fathw  Philem/s  nephews,  who  was  then  about  to  enter 
Maynooth.  This  clerical  gentleman  had  been  appointed  to  a  parish ;  but, 
OMring  to  some  circumstances  which  were  known  only  in  the  distant  part 
of  the  diocese  where  he  had  resided,  he  was  deprived  of  it,  and  had,  at  the 
period  I  am  writing  of,  no  appointment  in  the  church,  though  he  was  in 
full  orders.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  incurred  his  bishop's  displeasure  by 
being  too  warm  an  advocate  for  Domestic  Nomination*,  a  piece  of  disci- 
pline, the  re-establishment  of  which  was  then  attempted  by  the  junior 
clergymen  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  scene  of  this  station  is  laid.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  came  in  time  to  assbt  the  gentlemen  in  absolving  those 
penitents  (as  we  must  call  them  so)  who  still  remained  unconfessed. 

During  all  this  time  Katty  was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  authority,  and 
her  sense  of  importance  manifested  itself  in  a  manner  that  was  by  no 
means  softened  by  having  been  that  morning  at  her  duty.  Her  tones 
were  not  so  shriU,  nor  so  loud  as  they  would  have  been,  had  not  their 
Reverences  been  within  hearing ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  loudness,  was 
displayed  in  a  firm  and  decided  energy,  that  vented  itself  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  day  upon  the  backs  and  heads  of  her  sons,  daughters,  and 
servants,  as  they  crossed  het  path  in  the  impatience  and  bustle  of  her 
employment.  It  was  truly  ludicrous  to  see  her,  on  encountering  one  of 
them  in  these  fretful  moments,  give  him  a  drive  head-foremost  against  the 
wall,  exclaiming,  as  she  shook  her  fist  at  him,  **  Ho,  you  may  bless  your 
stars,  that  tk^  're  under  the  roof,  or  it  wouldn't  go  so  asy  wid  you  ;  for  ' 
if  goodness  hasn't  said  it,  you'll  make  me  lose  my  sowl  this  blessed  and 
holy  day:  but  this  is  still  the  case — ^the  very  time  I  go  to  my  duty,  the 
devil  (between  us  and  harm)  is  sure  to  throw  fifty  temptations  acrass  me, 
and  to  help  him,  you  must  come  in  my  way — but  wait  till  to-morrow, 
and  if  I  don't  pay  you  for  this,  I  'm  not  here." 

That  a  station  is  an  expensive  ordinance  to  the  peasant  who  is  honoured 
by  having  one  held  in  his  house,  no  one  who  knows  the  characteristic 
hospitality  of  the  Irish  people  can  doubt.  I  have  reason,  however,  to 
know  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  stations  in  every  sense  have  been 
very  much  improved,  where  they  have  not  been  abolished  altogether. 
The  priests  now  are  not  permitted  to  dine  in  the  houses  of  their  pa- 
rishioners, by  which  a  heavy  tax  has  been  removed  from  the  people. 

About  four  o'clock  the  penitents  were  at  length  all  dispatched ;  and 
those  who  were  to  be  detained  for  dinner,  many  of  whom  had  not  eaten 
anything  until  then,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
Eucharist  fasting,  were  taken  aside  to  taste  some  of  Phaddhy's  poteen. 
At  length  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  and  along  with  it  the  redoubtable 

•  Domestic  Nomination  wai  the  right  claimed  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  appoint 
thflii  own  bisbopt,  independently  of  the  Pope. 
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Panrah  More  Slevin,  CapUin  Wilson,  and  another  nephew  of  Father 
Philemy^Sf  who  had  come  to  know  what  detained  his  brother  who  had 
conducted  the  auxiliary  priest  to  Phaddhj^'s.  It  is  surprising  on  these 
occasions,  to  think  how  many  uncles,  and  nephews,  and  cousins,  to  the 
forty-second  degree,  find  it  needful  to  follow  their  Reverences  on  messages 
of  Tarions  kinds ;  and  it  is  equally  surprising  to  observe  with  what  exact- 
ness they  drop  in  during  the  hour  of  dinner.  Of  course,  any  blood-relation 
or  friend  of  the  priest^s  must  be  received  with  cordiality ;  and  consequently 
they  do  not  return  without  solid  proofs  of  the  good-natured  hospitality  of 
poor  Paddy,  who  feels  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  showing  his  ^'daoency  " 
to  any  one  belonging  to  his  Reverence. 

I  dare  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  motley  and  diversified 
company  than  sat  down  to  the  ungarnished  fare  which  Katty  laid  before 
them.  There  were  first  Fathers  Philemy,  Con,  and  the  Auxiliary  from 
ilie  far  part  of  the  diocese ;  next  followed  Captain  Wilson,  Peter  Malone, 
and  Father  Philemy^s  two  nephews ;  after  these  came  Pbaddhy  himself 
Parrah  More  Slevin,  with  about  two  dozen  more  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  uncouth  personages  that  could  sit  down  to  table.  There  were  besides 
about  a  dozen  of  females,  most  of  whom  by  this  time,  owing  to  Katt3r'8 
private  kindness,  were  in  a  placid  state  of  feeling.  Father  Philemy,  «v 
officio^  filled  the  chair — he  was  a  small  man,  with  cherub  cheeks  as  red  as 
roses,  bhick  twinkling  eyes,  and  double  chin;  was  of  the  fat-headed 
genus,  and,  if  phrenologists  be  correct,  must  have  given  indications  of 
early  piety,  for  he  was  bald  before  his  time,  and  had  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion standing  visible  on  his  crown ;  his  hair,  from  having  once  been  black, 
had  become  an  iron-grey,  and  hung  down  behind  his  ears,  resting  on  the 
collar  of  his  coat  accor<Ung  to  the  old  school,  to  which,  I  must  remark,  he 
belonged,  having  been  educated  on  the  Continent.  His  coat  had  large 
double  breasts,  the  lappels  of  which  hung  down  loosely  on  each  side,  being 
the  prototype  of  his  waistcoat,  whose  double  breasts  fell  downwards  in 
the  same  manner — ^his  black  small-clothes  had  silver  buckles  at  the  knees, 
and  the  gaiters,  which  did  not  reach  up  so  far,  discovered  a  pair  of  white 
lamb's- wool  stockings,  somewhat  retreating  from  their  original  colour* 

Father  Con  was  a  tall,  muscular,  able-bodied  young  man,  with  an  im- 
mensely-broad pair  of  shoulders,  of  which  he  was  vain ;  his  black  hair 
was  cropped  close,  except  a  thin  portion  of  it  which  was  trimmed  quite 
evenly  across  his  eye-brows ;  he  was  rather  bow-limbed,  and  when  walk- 
ing looked  upwards,  holding  out  his  elbows  from  hb  body,  and  letting  the 
lower  parts  of  his  arms  fall  down,  so  that  he  went  as  if  he  carried  a  keg 
under  each ;  his  coat,  though  not  well  made,  was  of  the  best  glossy  broad- 
cloth— and  his  long  clerical  boots  went  up  about  his  knees  like  a  dra- 
goon's ;  there  was  an  awkward  stifiPness  about  him,  in  very  good  keeping 
with  a  dark  melancholy  cast  of  countenance,  in  which,  however,  a  man 
might  discover  an  air  of  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  the  visage  of  his 
superior,  Father  Philemy. 

Tlie  latter  gentleman  filled  the  chair,  as  I  said,  and  carved  the  goose ; 
on  his  nght  sat  Captain  Wilson ;  on  his  left,  the  auxiliary — next  to 
them  Father  Con,  the  nephews,  Peter  Malone,  et  cetera.  To  enumerate 
the  items  of  the  dinner  is  unnecessary,  as  our  readers  have  a  pretty  accu- 
rate notion  of  them  from  what  we  have  already  said.     We  can  only  oIh 
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Benre^  that  when  Phaddhy  saw  it  hiid,  and  all  the  wheels  of  the  sjstem 
fairiy  set  a-going,  he  looked  at  Parrah  More  with  an  air  of  triumph  which 
he  could  not  conceal.  It  is  also  unnecessary  for  ns  to  give  the  oouTersa- 
tion  in  full ;  nor,  indeed,  would  we  attempt  giving  any  portion  of  it, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  in  which  a  religious  ceremony, 
such  as  it  is,  is  too  frequently  dosed. 

The  talk  in  the  beginning  was  altogether  confined  to  the  clergyman 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  inolnding  a  few  diffident  contributions  from  '*  Pether 
Malone,"  and  the  ^^  two  nephews." 

**  Mr.  M^Guirk,"  observed  Captain  Wilson,  after  the  conversation  had 
taken  several  turns,  ^^  I  ^m  sure  that  in  the  course  of  your  professional 
duties,  sir,  yon  must  have  had  occasion  to  make  many  observations  upon 
human  nature,  from  the  circumstance  of  seeing  it  in  every  condition  and 
state  of  feeling  possible ;  from  the  baptism  of  the  infant,  until  the  aged 
man  receives  the  last  rites  of  your  church,  and  the  soothing  consolation  of 
religion  from  your  hand." 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Phaddhy,"  said  Father  Philemy  to  Phaddhy,  whom 
he  had  been  addressing  at  the  time,  *^  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  1 11  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  get  him  in  *  too,  and  I  am  told  he  is  bright." 

*^  Unde,'^  said  one  of  the  nephews,  '^  this  gentleman  is  speaking  to 
you." 

**  And  why  not  V  continued  his  Reverence,  who  was  so  closely  engaged 
with  Phaddhy,  that  he  did  not  even  hear  the  nophev/s  appeal — '*  a  bishop 
— and  why  not  ?  Has  he  not  as  good  a  chance  of  being  a  bishop  as  any 
of  them  ?  though,  God  knows,  it  is  not  always  merit  that  gets  a  bishop- 
rick  in  any  church,  or  I  myself  might  -— ^Bnt  let  that  pass,"  said  he, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bottle. 

**  Father  Philemy,"  said  Father  Con,  **  Captain  Wilson  was  addressing 
himself  to  you  in  a  most  espedal  manner." 

*'  Oh !  Captain,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  I  was  engaged  talking 
with  Phaddhy  here  about  his  son,  who  is  a  young  shaving  of  our  doth^ 
sir;  he  b  intended  for  the  Mission  t — Phaddy,  I  inH  either  examine  him 
myself,  or  make  Father  Con  examine  him,  by-and-by.— Well,  Captain  f 

The  Captain  now  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

^*  Very  true.  Captain,  and  we  do  see  it  in  as  many  shapes  as  ever — 
Con,  what  do  yon  call  him  ? — put  on  him." 

*^  Proteus,"  subjoined  Con,  who  was  famous  at  the  classics. 

Father  Philemy  nodded  for  the  assistance,  and  continued — **  but  as 
for  human  nature.  Captain,  give  it  to  me  at  a  good  rousing  christening ; 
or,  what  is  better  again,  at  a  jovial  wedding  between  two  of  my  own 
parishioners — say  this  pretty  fair-haired  daughter  of  Phaddhy  Sheemus 
Phaddhy's  here,  and  long  Ned  Slevin,  Parrah  More's  son  there — eh 
Phaddy,  will  it  be  a  match  ?— what  do  you  say,  Parrah  More  ?  Upon 
my  veradty  I  mnst  bring  that  abont.'^ 

*  That  it — ^into  Maynootb  college — the  great  object  of  unbitioQ  to  the  mo  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  or  rather  to  his  parent. 

t  The  Church  of  Roue  existing  in  any  heretical  conntiy— thai  is,  where  she  herself  it 
not  the  state  church — is  considered  a  missionary  establishment ;  and  uklng  orders  in  her  is 
termed  ^  Going  upon  the  Mission.'*  Even  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as  tis  partibus  if^ 
deiium,  because  ProtestiAtism  is  established  ^  /ai9— hence  the  pluraae  aboTe. 
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*^  Whf,  then,  yer  Beverenoe/'  reptied  Phaddhy,  who  was  now  a  little 
softened,  and  forgot  his  enmity  against  Parrah  More  for  the  preseoty 
^^  nnlikelier  things  might  happen." 

'*  It  won't  be  my  fault,"  said  Parrah  More,  ^^  if  my  son  Ned  has  no 
objection." 

**  He  object!"  replied  Father  Philemy,  ^'  if  /  take  it  in  hands,  let  me 
see  who'll  dare  to  object ;  doesn't  the  Soriptnre  say  it  7  and  snre  we  can^t 
go  against  the  Scripture." 

*^  By  the  by,"  said  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  a  dry  humonrist,  ^^  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  infer  from  what  you  say.  Father  Philomy,  tiiat  yon 
are  not,  as  the  clergymen  of  your  church  are  supposed  to  be,  inimieal  to 
the  Bible." 

^*  Me  an  enemy  to  the  Bible !  no  such  thing,  Sir ;  but.  Captain,  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  we'll  hare  nothing  more  about  the  Bible  :  you  see  wa 
are  met  here,  as  friends  and  good  fellows,  to  enjoy  ourselves  after  the 
severity  of  our  spiritual  duties,  and  we  must  reluc  a  little ;  we  can't 
always  carry  long  faces  like  Methodist  parsons— come,  Parrah  More,  let 
the  Bible  take  a  nap,  and  give  us  a  song." 

His  Reverence  was  now  seconded  in  his  motion  by  the  most  of  all 
present,  and  Parrah  More,  accordingly  gave  them  a  song.  After  a  few 
songs  more,  the  conversation  went  on  as  before. 

**  Now,  Paxrah  More,"  said  Phaddhy,  **  yon  must  try  my  wins ;  1 
hope  it's  as  good  as  what  you  gave  his  Bevorence  yesterday.^ 

The  words,  however,  had  scarcely  passed  his  hpB^  when  Father 
Philemy  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  langhter,  clapping  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  a  manner  the  most  irresistible.  ^^  Oh,  Pha^hy,  Phaddhy  T  shouted 
his  Reverence,  laughing  heartily,  ^'  I  dime  you  for  once— I  done  yon, 
my  man,  mUe  as 'you  thought  yonrBelf :  why,  you  nager  you,  did  yon 
thhik  to  put  us  off  with  punch,  and  you  have  a  stocking  of  hard  gnineas 
hid  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  V 

^^  What  does  yer  Reverence  mane,"  said  Phaddhy;  '^for  myself  can 
make  no  nndetstanding  out  of  it,  at  all  at  all  V 

To  this  his  Reverence  only  replied  by  another  laugh. 

^  /  gave  his  Reverence  no  wine,"  said  Parrah  More,  in  reply  to 
Phaddh/s  question. 

''  What!"  said  Phaddhy,  ''  none  yesterday,  at  the  station  held  witk 
your 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  me  ever  thought  of  it." 

**  Nor  no  mutton  r 

^*  Why,  then,  devil  a  morsel  of  mutton,  Phaddhy ;  but  we  had  a  rib 
of  beef." 

Phaddhy  now  looked  over  to  his  Reverence  rather  sheepishly,  with  the 
smile  of  a  man  on  his  face  who  felt  himself  foiled.  ^^  Weil,  yer  Reverence 
koi  done  me,  sure  enough,"  he  replied,  rubbing  his  head — ^'  I  give  it  up 
to  you.  Father  Philemy ;  but  any  how,  I'm  glad  I  got  it,  and  you're  all 
welcome  horn  the  core  of  my  heart.  Tm  only  sorry  I  haven't  as  much 
more  now  to  thrate  you  all  like  gindemen ;  but  there's  some  yet,  and  as 
much  punch  as  will  make  all  our  heads  come  round." 

Onr  readers  must  assist  us  with  their  own  imagmatiotts,  and  siqypoio 
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the  conversation  to  have  passed  veiy  pleasantlf,  and  the  night,  as  well  as 
the  guests,  to  be  somewhat  far  gons.  The  principal  part  of  the  conver* 
sation  was  borne  by  the  three  clergymen,  Captain  Wilson,  and  Phaddhy ; 
that  of  the  two  nephews  and  Peter  Malone  ran  in  an  under  current  of  its 
own ;  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  night,,  those  who  occupied  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  spoke  to  each  other  rather  in  whispers,  being  too 
much  restrained  by  tliat  rustic  bashfulness  which  ties  up  the  tongues  of 
those  who  feel  that  their  consequence  is  overlooked  among  their  superiors. 
According  as  the  punch  circulated,  however,  their  diffidence  began  to 
wear  off;  and  occasionally  an  odd  laugh  or  so  might  be  heard  to  break 
the  monotony  of  their  silence.  The  youngsters  too,  though  at  first  almost 
in  a  state  of  terror,  soon  commenced  plucking  each  other ;  and  a  titter,  or 
a  suppressed  burst  of  laughter,  would  break  forth  from  one  of  the  more 
waggish,  who  was  put  to  a  severe  task  in  afterwards  composing  his  coun- 
tenance into  sufficient  gravity  to  escape  detection,  and  a  competent  portion 
of  chastisement  the  next  day,  for  not  being  able  to  *'*'  behave  himself  with 
bettlier  manners." 

During  these  juvenile  breaches  of  decorum,  Katty  would  raise  her 
arm  in  a  threatening  attitude,  shake  her  head  at  them,  and  look  up  at  the 
clergy,  intimating  more  by  her  earnestness  of  gesticulation  than  met  the 
ear.  Several  songs  again  went  round,  of  which,  truth  to  tell.  Father 
Phileihy's  were  by  far  the  best ;  for  he  possessed  a  rich,  comic  expression 
of  eye,  which,  added  to  suitable  Indicrousness  of  gesture,  and  a  good  voice, 
rendered  him  highly  amusing  to  the  company.  Father  Con  declined 
flinging,  as  being  decidedly  serious,  though  he  was  often  solicited. 

'^  He  !"  said  Father  Philemy,  ^*  he  has  no  more  voice  than  a  wool- 
pack  ;  but  Con's  a  cunning  fellow.  What  do  yon  think.  Captain  Wilson, 
but  he  pretends  to  be  too  pious  to  sing,  and  gets  credit  for  piety, —  not 
because  he  is  devout,  but  because  he  has  a  bad  voice ;  now.  Con,  yon 
can't  deny  it,  for  there's  not  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  knows  it  better 
than  myself;  you  sit  there  with  a  face  upon  you  that  might  go  before 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  when  yon  ought  to  be  as 
jovial  as  another.^' 

^'  Well,  Father  Philemy,"  said  Phaddhy,  '*  as  he  won't  sing,  may 
be,  wid  submission,  he'd  examine  Briney  in  his  Latin,  till  his  mother 
and  I  hear  hoVs  he  doing  at  it.'^ 

*'  Ay,  he's  fond  of  dabbling  at  Latin,  so  he  may  tiy  him— I'm  sure  I 
have  no  objection— :  so.  Captain,  as  I  was  telling  you ." 

^*  Silence  there  below  1^^  said  Phaddhy  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  who  were  now  talkative  enough ;  ^'  will  yez  whisht  there  till  Father 
Con  hears  Briney  a  lesson  in  his  Latin.  Where  are  you,  Briney  ?  come 
here,  ma  bouchad." 

But  Briney  had  absconded  when  he  saw  that  the  tug  of  war  was  about 
to  commence.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  father  returned,  pushing 
the  boy  before  hm,  who,  in  his  reluctance  to  encounter  the  ordeal  of 
examination,  dung  to  every  chair,  table,  and  person  in  his  way,  hoping 
that  his  restiveness  might  induce  them  to  postpone  the  examination  till 
another  occasion.  The  father,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  by  main 
force  dragged  him  from  all  his  holds,  and  placed  him  before  Father  Con. 
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*^  What's  come  over  jon,  at  all  at  all,  you  nnrignified  ihin^wn  joo,  to 
affront  the  gintleman  in  this  way,  and  he  kind  enough  to  go  for  to  give 
you  an  exaninuUwn  ?— come  now,  you  had  hetther  not  vex  me,  I  tell  you, 
hut  hould  up  your  head,  and  spake  out  loud,  that  we  can  all  hear  you : 
now,  Father  Con,  achora,  you'll  not  he  too  hard  upon  him  in  the  hegin- 
ning,  till  he  gets  into  it,  for  he's  aisy  dashed." 

'^Here,  Briney,"  said  Father  Philemy,  handing  him  his  tumhler, 
^^  take  a  pull  of  this,  and  if  you  have  any  oonrage  at  all  in  yon  it  will 
raise  it ; — take  a  good  pull." 

Briney  hesitated. 

*'  Why  hut  you  take  the  glass  out  of  his  Reverenoe^s  hand,  sarrah," 
said  the  &ther — ^'  what  i  is  it  without  dhrinking  his  Beyerenoe's  health 
firsts 

Briney  gave  a  most  melancholy  nod  at  his  Reverence,  as  he  put  the 
tumbler  to  his  mouth,  which  he  nearly  emptied,  notwithstandmg  his 
shyness. 

*^For  my  part,"  said  his  Reverence,  looking  at  the  almost  empty 
tumbler,  ^'  I  am  pretty  sure  that  that  same  chap  will  be  able  to  take  caxo 

of  himself  through  life.    And  so,  Captain, "  said  he,  resuming  the 

conversation  with  Captain  Wilson — for  his  notice  of  Briney  was  only 
parentheticaL 

Father  Con  now  took  the  hook,  which  was  iEsop's  Fables,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Briney^s  intention,  it  opened  exactly  at  the  favourite  fable 
of  Gallus  Gallinaceus.  He  was  not  aware,  however,  that  Briney  had 
kept  that  place  open  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  week,  in  order  to 
effect  this  point.  Father  Philemy,  however,  was  now  beginning  to  relate 
another  anecdote  to  the  Captain,  and  the  thread  of  his  narrative  twined 
rather  ludicrously  with  that  of  the  examination. 

Briney,  after  a  few  hems,  at  length  proceeded — '^  GaUui  GaUinae&w^  a 
dunghill  cock " 

^'  So,  Captain,  I  was  just  after  coming  out  of  Widow  Moylan*s-»it  was 
in  the  Lammas  fiiir — and  a  large  onc^  by  the  by,  it  was — so.  Sir,  who 
should  come  up  to  me  but  Branagan.  *  Well,  Branagan,'  said  I,  *  how 
does  the  world  go  now  with  you  ?^ " 

^*  Gallui  GaUinaceui^  a  dunghill  cock '*'* 

*•  Says  he.     '  And  how  is  that?'  says  I, '^ 

''  GaUw  GaUinamt% '\ 

■  **  Says  he,  *  Hut  tut,  Branagan,'  sajrs  I — *  you're  drunk.' 
^That's  the  thing,  Sir,'  says  Branagan,  'and  I  want  to  expLun  it  all  to 
your  Reverence.'    *  Well,'  said  I,  *  go  on.* " 

'^  GMw  Gallinac$u$y  a  dunghill  cock " 

■  "  Says  he, Let  your  Gallui  Gallinaeeui  go  to  roost  for  this 

night,  Con,''  said  Father  Philemy,  who  did  not  relish  tiie  interruption  of 
his  story ;  **  I  say,  Phaddhy,  send  the  boy  to  bed,  and  bring  him  down  in 
your  hand  to  my  house  on  Saturday  morning,  and  we  will  both  examine 
aim,  but  this  is  no  time  for  it,  and  me  engaged  in  conversation  witSi 

Captiun  Wilson. —So,  Captain 'Well,  Sir,  says  Branagan,  and  he 

staggering,  '  I  took  an  oath  against  liquor,  and  I  want  your  Reverenoo 
to  break  it,'  says  he.     '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  I  enquired.    '  Why,  please 

VOL.  I.  N 
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yuur  Reverence,'  siud  he,  *  I  took  ftn  oath  agamrt  liquor,  as  I  told  yotr, 
not  to  drink  more  nor  a  pint  of  whiskey  in  one  day,  and  I  want  your 
ReTerenoe  to  break  it  for  me,  and  make  it  only  half  a  pint ;  for  I  find 
that  a  pint  is  too  much  for  me  ;  by  the  same  token,  that  when  I  get  thai 
far,  your  Reverence,  I  disremember  the  oath  entirely.' " 

The  inflnenoe  of  the  bottle  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  oonrersation 
absolntely  blew  a  gale,  wherein  hearty  laughter,  good  strong  singing,  loud 
argument,  and  general  good  humour  blended  into  one  uproarious  peal  of 
hilarity,  accompanied  by  some  smart  flashes  of  wit  and  humour  which 
would  not  dismce  a  prouder  banquet.  Phaddhy,  in  particular,  melted 
into  a  spirit  of  the  most  unbounded  benevolence — a  spirit  that  would  (if 
by  any  possiUe  means  he  could  effect  it)  embrace  the  whole  human  race  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  raise  them,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  tlie  same 
elevated  state  of  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  himself.  That,  indeed,  vtras 
happiness  in  perfection,  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  the  poteen  which 
created  it.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? — he  had  succeeded 
to  a  good  property,  and  a  stocking  of  hard  guineas,  without  the  hard 
labour  of  acquiring  them  ;  he  had  the  ^  clargjT  under  his  roof  at  last, 
partaking  of  a  hospitality  vrhich  he  felt  himself  well  able  to  afford  them ; 
he  had  settled  with  his  Reverenoe  for  five  years*  arrears  of  sin,  all  of 
which  had  been  wiped  out  of  his  conscience  by  the  blessed  absolving  hand 
of  the  priest ;  he  was  training  up  Briney  for  the  Mission,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  he  was — fiir  gone  in  his  seventh  tumbler! 

**  Come,  jinteels,"  said  he,  ^  spare  nothing  here — there's  lashings  of 
every  thing ;  thrate  jrourselves  dacent,  and  dent  be  saying  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  that  ever  my  fkther^s  son  was  nagerly.  Death  dive.  Father 
Con,  what  ai«  you  doin'  ?  Why,  then,  bad  manners  to  me  if  that'ill 
sarve,  any  how."* 

**  Phaddhy,"  nsplied  Father  Ck>n,  ^^  I  assure  yon  I  have  done  my  duty.^^ 

^*  Very  well.  Father  Con,  granting  all  that,  it's  no  sin  to  repate  a  good 
torn  you  know.  Not  a  word  IH  hear,  yer  Reverence-^one  tumbler  along 
with  myself,  if  it  was  only  for  ould  times."  He  then  filled  Father  Con's 
tumbler,  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  ^  Arrah  Father 
Con,  do  you  remember  the  day  we  had  the  leapin'-match,  and  the  bout  ai 
the  shoulder-stone  ?" 

•*  Indeed,  I'U  not  fbiget  it,  Phaddhy.*" 

"  And  it's  yourself  that  may  say  that ;  but  I  bleeve  I  rubbed  the  con- 
sate  off  of  your  Reverence — only  that's  betune  ourselves,  you  persave." 

'*  Y<m  did  win  the  palm,  Phaddhy,  111  not  deny  it ;  but  you  are  the 
only  man  that  ever  bet  roe  at  either  of  the  athletics." 

^'  And  1^11  say  this  for  yer  Reverence,  that  you  are  one  of  the  best  and 
most  abl&>bodied  gintlemen  I  ev«r  engaged  with.  Ah !  Father  Con,  Fm 
past  all  that  now-^but  no  matter,  here^s  yer  Reverence's  health,  and  a 
shake  hands ;  Father  Pbilemy,  yer  health,  docthor :  yer  strange  Reve- 
rence's health — Captain  Wilson,  not  forgetting  you.  Sir :  Mr.  Pether, 
yours;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  with  the  robes  upon  you,  and  to  be  able 
to  prache  us  a  good  sannon.     Parrah  More — wu»  dha  lauv^  give  me  yer 

*  The  imttlatiMi  followf  it 
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ke^nd^  ftm  steeple  jaa ;  and  I  har'nt  the  emfdlett  taste  of  olijeetion  to 
what  Father  Philemy  hinted  at— ye'll  obearve.  Katty,  yon  thief  of  the 
world,  where  are  you  ?  Your  health,  avonmeeD ;  eons  here,  and  give 
us  your  fist,  Katty  :  bad  manners  to  me  if  I  oonld  fbrget  you  afther  all ; 
—-the  bestcrathnr,  your  Beverenee,  under  the  sun,  except  when  yer 
Reverence  puts  yer  eonudher  on  her  at  confession,  and  then  she's  a  little 
sharp  or  so,  not  a  doubt  of  it :  but  no  mattber,  Katty  ahi^;ar,  you  do 
it  all  for  the  best  And  Father  Philemy,  maybe  it's  myself  didn't  put 
the  thriok  upon  you  in  the  Maragy  Moiv,  about  Kalty'^s  death— 4ia,  ha^ 
ha  1  Jack  M^Craner,  yer  health — all  yer  healths,  and  yer  welcome  hefe, 
if  you  war  seven  times  as  many.  Briney,  where  are  you,  ma  bonohal  ? 
Oome  up  and  shake  hands  wid  yer  father,  as  well  as  another --come  np^ 
acushhi,  and  kiss  me.  Ah,  Briney,  my  poor  fellow,  yeUl  never  be  the  cut 
of  a  man  yer  father  was  ;  but  no  matther,  avoumeen,  ye''ll  be  a  betther 
man,  I  hope ;  and  God  knows  you  may  asy  be  that,  for  Father  Philemy, 
I'm  not  what  I  ought  to  be,  yer  Beverence ;  however,  I  may  mend,  and 
will,  maybe,  before  a  month  of  Sundays  goes  over  me :  but,  for  all  that, 
Briney,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  you'll  be  sitting  an  ordailied  priest, 
at  my  own  table ;  if  I  once  saw  that,  I  could  die  contented — so  mind 
yer  laming,  acushla,  and  his  Beverence  here  will  back  you,  and  make 
intherest  to  get  you  into  the  eoUege.  Musha,  God  pity  them  cratliurs 
at  the  door — aren't  they  gone  yet  V  Listen  to  them  eoughin',  for  fraid 
weM  forget  them :  and  throth  and  they  won't  be  foigot  this  bout  any 
how — Katty,  avoumeen,  give  them  every  one,  big  and  little,  young 
and  ould,  theur  skinfuU — doii\  lave  a  wrinkle  in  them ;  and  see,  take 
one  of  them  bottles  *-the  crathurs,  they^re  starved  sitting  there  all  night 
in  the  could — and  give  them  a  couple  of  glasses  a^piece^—it's  good,  yer 
Beverence,  to  have  the  poor  body's  blessing  at  all  times ;  and  now  as  I 
was  saying,  Here's  all  ysr  faaakhe!  and/ram  A$  tmry  wtim  ^  my  hMrt 
yer  todcome  here," 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  Phaddhy 

^  Wu  not  only  blest,  but  glorioni, 
O'er  ft'  tho  ill*  o*  life  victorious;" 

for,  like  the  generality  of  our  peasantry,  the  na^he  drew  to  the  surface 
of  his  character  those  warm,  hospitable,  and  benevolent  virtues,  which 
a  purer  system  of  morals  and  education  would  most  certainly  keep  in 
fiiU  action,  without  running  the  risk,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of 
mixing  bad  habits  with  frank,  manly,  and  generous  qualities. 
♦  •••••♦• 

###  ••••  « 

**  I'll  not  go,  Con — ^I  tell. you  111  not  go  till  I  sing  another  song. 
Phaddhy,  you'^re  a  prince— but  where's  the  use  of  lighting  more  candles 
now,  man,  than  you  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  ?  Is  Captain 
Wilson  gone  ?  Then,  peace  be  with  him ;  it's  a  pity  he  wasn't  on  the 
right  side,  for  he's  not  the  worst  of  them.    Phaddhy,  where  are  you  ? 

^^  Why,  yer  Beverence,^  replied  Katty,  '<  he's  got  a  little  unwell,  and 
jist  laid  down  his  head  a  bit." 

^^  Katty,"  said  Father  Con,  *^  you  had  better  get  a  couple  of  the  men 
to  accompany  Fathor  Philemy  home ;  for  though  the  night's  clear,  he 
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doeso'i  see  his  way  very  well  in  the  dark  ^  poor  mair,  his  eyenrightV 
failing  him  hut." 

**  Then,  the  morels  the  pity,  Father  Com  Here,  Denis,  let  yourself 
and  Mat  go  home  wid  Father  Philemy/^ 

^  Good  night,  Katty,'*  said  Father  Con—'*  Good  night :  and  may  onr 
hlessingMtntf^  you  all." 

*^  Good  night.  Father  Con,  ahagur,"  replied  Katty ;  '^  and  for  good- 
ness' sake  see  that  they  take  care  of  Father  Philemy,  for  it's  himself 
that's  the  hlessed  and  holy  orathur,  and  the  pleasant  gintieman  out 
and  out." 

*'  Good  night,  Katty,"  again  repeated  Father  Con,  as  the  cayaloado- 
prooeeded  in  a  hody— *'  Good  night  Y*    And  so  ended  the  Station. 
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We  ouglit^i  perhaps,  tt>  inform  our  readerg   that  the 
connection  between   a  partjr  fight  and  funeral    is  suffi- 
ciently strung  to  justify  the  author  in  cba^ing  tUemuitder 
tlio  title  which  ig  prefixed  to  tUia  story..     The  one  being 
"^W^4t^        usually  the  natural  result  of  the  other,  is  made  to  pro- 
ceed  firum  it,  as  is,  unhappily,  too  often  the  custom  in  real  life  among 
the  Irish. 

It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a  universal  principle,  that  self-]  resenra- 
tion  is  tlie  first  law  of  nature.  An  Irishman,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this ;  he  disposes  of  it  as  he  does  with  the  other  laws,  and  washes 
his  hands  out  of  it  altogether.  But  commend  him  to  a  fair,  dance, 
funeral,  or  wedding,  or  to  any  other  sport  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
getting  his  head  or  his  bones  broken,  and  if  he  survive,  he  will  remember 
you  with  a  kindness  peculiar  to  himself,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life — will 
drub  you  firom  head  to  heel  if  he  finds  that  any  misfortune  has  kept  you 
out  of  a  row  beyond  the  usual  period  of  three  months — will  render  the 
same  service  to  any  of  your  friends  that  stand  in  need  of  it ;  or,  in  short, 
will  go  to  the  world's  end,  or  fifty  miles  farther,  as  he  himself  would  say, 
to  serve  you,  provided  you  can  procure  him  a  bit  of  decent  fighting. 
Now,  in  truth  and  soberness,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  propensity  ; 
especially  when  the  task  of  ascertaining  it  is  assigned  to  those  of  another 
<90untry,  or  even  to  those  Irishmen  whose  rank  in  life  places  them  too  far 
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from  the  customs,  prejudioes,  and  domestic  opinions  of  their  natire  pea- 
santry, none  of  whidi  can  be  properly  known  without  mingling  with 
them.  To  my  own  knowledge,  however,  it  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
from  sdtteatien.  And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  point  out  an  omission  of 
which  the  several  boards  of  education  have  been  guilty,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, no  one  but  myself  has  yet  been  sufficiently  acute  and  philosophical 
to  ascertain,  as  forming  a  iins  qua  nan  in  the  national  instruction  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Irishmen. 

The  cream  of  the  matter  it  this : — a  species  of  ambition  prevails  in  the 
Oreen  Isle,  not  known  in  any  other  country.  It  is  an  ambition  of  abMit 
three  miles  by  four  in  extent ;  or,  in  other  woirds,  is  bounded  by  the  limhs 
of  tlie  parish  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may  reside.  It  puts  itself  forth 
early  in  the  character,  and  a  hardy  perennial  it  is.  In  my  own  case,  its 
first  development  was  noticed  in  the  hedge-school  which  I  attended.  I 
had  not  been  long  there,  till  1  was  forced  to  declare  myself  either  for  the 
Caseys  or  the  Jhlnrphys,  two  tiny  factions,  that  had  split  the  school  be- 
tween them.  The  day  on  whidi  the  ceremony  of  my  declaration  took 
place  was  a  solemn  one.  After  school,  we  all  went  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  valley,  a  shoK  distance  from  the  8cho<d-house ;  up  to  the  moment  of 
our  assembling  there,  I  had  not  taken  my  stand  under  either  banner : 
that  of  the  Caseys  was  a  sod  of  turf,  stock  on  the  end  of  a  broken  fishings 
rod — the  eagle  of  tlie  Murphys  was  a  Cork  red  potato,  hoisted  in  the 
same  manner.  The  turf  was  borne  by  an  urchin,  who  afterwards  dktiii> 
guished  himself  in  fiiirs  and  markets  as  a  builla  battkak  *  of  the  first 
grade,  and  from  this  circumstance  he  was  nicknamed  Parrah  Sackkan.'f 
The  potato  was  borne  by  little Mickle  MThauden  Murphy,  who  afterwards 
took  away  Katty  Bane  Sheridan,  without  asking  either  her  owu  consent 
or  her  fkther^s.  They  were  all  then  boys,  it  is  true,  but  they  gave  a  tolerable 
promise  of  that  eminence  which  they  subsequently  attained. 

Wl)en  wo  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  Murphys  and  tlie 
Caseys,  including  their  respective  followers,  ranged  themselves  on  either 
side  of  a  long  line,  which  was  drawn  between  the  belligerent  powers  with 
the  butt-end  of  one  of  the  standards.  Exactly  on  this  line  was  I  placed. 
The  word  was  then  put  to  me  in  full  form  — "  Whether  will  you  side  with 
the  daoent  Caseys,  or  the  blackguard  Murphys  ?*  **  Whether  will  you 
side  with  the  daoent  Murphys,  or  the  blackguard  Caseys  ?**  ^  The  po- 
tato for  ever !"  said  I,  throwing  up  my  caubeen,  and  running  over  to  the 
Muq)hy  standard.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  at  it ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  deuce  an  eye  some  of  us  had  to  twinkle.  A  battle  royal 
succeeded,  that  lasted  near  half  an  hour,  and  it  would  probably  have 
lasted  above  double  the  time^  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of  the 
^  master,^  who  was  seen  by  a  little  shrivelled  vicbttSy  who  wanted  an 
arm,  and  eonld  take  no  part  in  the  engagement.  This  was  enough — we 
instantly  radiated  in  all  possible  directions,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had 
descended  through  the  intricacies  of  the  glen  to  the  field  of  battle,  neither 
victor  nor  vanquished  was  visible,  except,  perhaps,  a  straggler  or  two  as 
they  topped  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  looking  back  over  their  shoulders, 

•  Cu^UpUjer.  f  Pwldy  the  Btoler. 
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to  p«t  ilieaiaelTn  ont  of  doubt  as  to  their  viribilitj  by  the  maetar.  They 
aeidoni  looked  in  Tain,  howoTer,  far  there  he  usiuiUy  stood,  shaking  up  hie 
rod,  silently  prophetio  of  its  appUoatioti  on  the  following  day.  This  threat, 
for  the  moat  part,  ended  in  smoke ;  for  except  he  horsed  abont  forty  or 
fifty  of  us,  the  infliotion  of  impartial  jnstioe  was  utterly  out  of  his  power. 

But  besides  this,  there  noTer  was  a  realm  in  whioh  the  evils  of  a 
diTided  eabinet  were  more  Tisible :  the  truth  is,  the  monaroh  himself  was 
wider  the  influenoe  of  female  government — an  influenee  which  he  felt  it 
either  oontrary  to  his  inolinatk>n,  or  beyond  his  power  to  throw  oiF. 
Poor  Norah,  long  may  you  rtign  /"  we  often  used  to  exclaim,  to  the 
visible  mortification  of  the  ^  master,^  who  felt  the  benevolence  of  the  wish 
bottomed  upon  an  indirect  want  of  allegiance  to  himself.  Well,  it  was  a 
touMng  scene  !<-how  we  used  to  stand  with  the  waistbands  of  our  small- 
clothes cautiously  grasped  in  onr  hands,  with  a  thnid  show  of  resistance, 
our  brave  red  fecee  slobbered  ovnr  with  tears,  as  we  stood  marked  for  exe- 
cution 1  Never  was  there  a  finer  specimen  of  deprecation  in  eloquence 
than  we  then  exhibited—the  sapplioatii^  look  right  np  into  the  mastoids 
face  the  touching  modulation  of  the  whine— the  additional  tightness 
and  cantion  with  which  we  grasped  tiie  waistbands  vrith  one  hand,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  other  in  wiping  our  eyes  and  noses  with  the 
polished  skeve-cnff— the  sincerity  and  vehemence  with  which  we  promised 
never  to  be  guilty  again,  still  shrewdly  indnding  the  condition  of  present 
hnpnnity,  for  our  olfence :  -*^*  this— -one-— time — master,  if  ye  plaise,  sir ;" 
and  the  utter  hopelessness  and  despair  which  were  legiUe  in  the  lust 
groan,  as  we  grasped  the  *^  master's'*'  leg  in  ntter  reoklesness  of  Jud^ 
ment,  were  all  perfect  in  their  way.  Reader,  have  yon  ever  got  a  re* 
prieve  from  the  gallows  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  I  only  meant  to 
ask,  are  you  ci^Mble  of  entering  into  what  a  personage  of  that  deseripiion 
m^t  be  supposed  to  fed,  on  being  infermed,  alker  the  knot  had  been 
neivkly  tied  under  the  left  ear,  and  the  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  that  her 
majesty  had  granted  him  a  full  pardon  9  But  yon  remember  your  c  iwn 
•ehoolboy  days,  and  that's  enoogh. 

The  nioe  disorimination  with  whidi  Norah  used  to  time  her  interfer- 
ance  vras  indeed  surprising.  €k>d  help  us  1  limited  was  our  experience, 
and  shallow  our  little  judgments,  ot  we  might  have  known  what  the 
master  meant,  when  with  Uie  upraised  arm  hnng  over  us,  his  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  waiting  for  Norah's  appearance. 

Long,  my  feir  and  virtuous  countrywomen,  I  repeat  it  to  you  all,  as  I 
did  to  Norah — may  you  reign  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  your  hus- 
bands, (but  no  where  eke),  the  grace,  omamento,  and  happiness  of  their 
hearths  and  lives,  yon  jewds,  3rou  1  You  are  paragons  of  all  that's  good, 
and  your  feelings  are  highly  creditable  to  yourselves  and  to  humanity. 

When  Norah  advanced,  with  her  brawny  upKfted  arm,  (for  she  was  a 
powerful  woman,)  and  forbidding  aspect,  to  interpose  between  us  and  the 
avenging  terrors  of  the  bireh,  do  you  think  that  she  did  not  reflect  honour 
on  her  sex  and  the  national  character  ?  I  sink  the  base  allusion  to  the 
JUMcann  *  of  fresh  butter,  whidi  we  had  placed  in  her  hands  that  morning, 
or  the  dish  of  ^ggs,  or  of  meal,  which  we  had  either  begged  or  stolen  at 

*  A  portioa  of  butter,  wdgfaiDg  from  one  poimd  to  az  or  ejgfat,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  prinn. 
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home,  as  a  present  for  ber ;  diflelaiming,  at  the  same  time,  the  rascally 
idea  of  giving  it  as  a  bribe  or  from  any  motive  beneath  the  most  lofty- 
minded  and  disinterested  generosity  on  our  part. 

Then  again,  never  did  a  forbidding  face  shine  with  so  winning  and 
amicable  an  expression  as  did  hers  on  that  merciful  occasion.  The  sun 
dancing  a  hornpipe  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  or  the  full  moon  sailing  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  in  a  new  halo  head-dress,  was  a  very  disrespectable 
sight,  compared  to  Norah's  red  beaming  face,  shrouded  in  her  dowd  cap 
with  long  ears,  t^at  descended  to  her  masculine  and  substantial  neck. 
Owing  to  her  influence,  the  whole  economy  of  the  school  was  good ;  for 
we  were  permitted  to  cuff  one  another,  and  do  whatever  we  pleased,  with 
impunity,  if  we  brought  the  meal,  eggs,  or  butter ;  exoept  some  scape- 
goat who  was  not  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  he  generally  received  on  his 
own  miserable  carcase  what  was  due  to  us  all. 

Poor  Jack  Murray !  His  last  words  on  the  scaffold,  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Pierce  the  guager,  were,  that  he  got  the  first  of 
his  bad  habits  under  Pat  Mulligan  and  Norah — ^that  he  learned  to  steal  by 
secreting  at  home,  butter  and  meal  to  paste  up  the  master's  eyes  to  his  bad 
conduct — and  that  his  fondness  for  quannelling  arose  from  being  permitted 
to  head  a  faction  at  school ;  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  many  acts  of 
grace  which  the  indulgence  of  Norah  caused  to  be  issued  in  his  favour. 

I  was  but  a  short  time  under  Pat,  when,  after  the  general  example,  I 
had  my  cudgel,  which  I  used  to  carry  regularly  to  a  certain  furze  bush 
within  fifty  perches  of  Uie  ''  seminary,"  where  I  hid  it  till  after  "dismiss." 
I  grant  it  does  not  look  well  in  me  to  become  my  own  panegyrist ;  but  I 
can  at  least  declare,  that  there  were  few  among  the  Caseys  able  to  resist 
the  prowess  of  this  right  arm,  puny  as  it  was  at  the  period  in  question. 
Our  battles  were  obstinate  and  fi^nent ;  but  as  the  quarrels  of  the  two 
families  and  their  relations  on  each  side  were  as  bitter  and  pugnacious  in 
fairs  and  markets  as  ours  were  in  school,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  holding 
our  Lilliputian  engagements  upon  the  same  days  on  which  our  fathers  and 
brothers  contested.  According  to  this  plan,  it  very  often  happened  that 
the  corresponding  parties  were  successful,  and  as  frequently,  that  whilst 
the  Caseys  were  well  drubbed  in  the  fair,  their  sons  were  victorious  at 
school,  and  tvD€  versa. 

For  my  part,  I  was  early  trained  to  cudgelling,  and  before  I  reached 
my  fourteenth  year,  could  pronounce  as  sage  and  accurate  an  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  a  MUdagh^  as  it  is  called,  or  cudgel,  as  a  veteran  of  sixty 
could  at  first  sight.  Our  plan  of  preparing  them  was  this :  we  sallied  out 
to  any  place  where  there  was  an  underwood  of  blackthorn  or  oak,  and, 
having  surveyed  the  premises  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  we  selected 
the  straight^  root-growing  piece  which  we  could  find :  for  if  not  root- 
growing,  we  did  not  consider  it  worth  cutting,  knowing  from  experience 
that  a  mere  branch,  how  straight  and  fair  soever  it  might  look,  would  be 
apt  to  snap  in  the  twist  and  tug  of  war.  Having  cut  it  as  olose  to  the 
root  as  possible,  we  then  lopped  off  the  branches,  and  put  it  up  in  the 
chimney  to  season.  When  seasoned,  we  took  it  down,  and  wrapping  it 
in  brown  paper,  well  steeped  in  hog''s  lard  or  oil,  we  buried  it  in  a  horse 
dunghill,  paying  it  a  daily  visit  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  straight  by 
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doubling  back  the  bends  or  angles  aoroes  the  knee,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  their  natural  tendency.  Having  daily  repeated  this  until  we  had  made 
it  straight,  and  renewed  the  oiled  wrapping  paper  until  the  staff  was  per- 
fectly saturated,  we  then  rubbed  it  well  with  a  woollen  cloth,  containing 
a  little  black-lead  and  grease,  to  give  it  a  polish.  This  was  the  last  pro- 
cess, except  that,  if  we  thoaght  it  too  light  at  the  top,  we  used  to  bore  a 
hole  in  the  lower  end  with  a  red-hot  iron  spindle,  into  which  we  poured 
melted  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  knock-down  weight. 

There  were  very  few  of  Paddy  Mulligan's  scholars  without  a  choice 
collection  of  such  cudgels,  and  scarcely  one  who  had  not,  before  his  fifteenth 
year,  a  just  claim  to  be  called  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  the  heritor 
of  as  many  bumps  on  the  cranium  as  would  strike  both  Gall  and  Spnn- 
heim  speechless. 

Now  this,  be  it  known,  was,  and  in  some  districts  yet  is,  an  integral 
part  of  an  Irish  peasant's  sdueaikm.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  population  of  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Protestants 
and  Dissenters  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  I  have  known  the  respective 
scholars  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  to  challenge  each  other,  and 
meet  half-way  to  do  battle,  in  vindication  of  their  respective  creeds ;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  character  of  their  respective  masters  as 
the  more  learned  man ;  for  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cation then  received,  we  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  a  more  commercial 
nation  than  Ireland  was  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  being  the  indis- 
pensable part  of  every  scholar's  business  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
three  sets  of  Book-keeg^. 

The  boy  who  was  the  handiest  and  the  most  daring  with  the  cudgel  at 
Paddy  Mulligan's  school  was  Denis  Kelly,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  rash,  hot-tempered,  good-natured  lad, 
possessing  a  more  than  common  share  of  this  blackthorn  ambition;  on 
which  account  he  was  cherished  by  his  relations  as  a  boy  that  was  likely 
at  a  future  period  to  be  able  to  walk  over  the  course  of  the  parish,  in  foir, 
market,  or  patron.  He  certainly  grew  up  a  stout,  able,  young  fellow ; 
and  before  he  reached  nineteen  years,  was  unrivalled  at  the  popular  exer- 
cises of  the  peasantry.  Shortly  after  that  time  he  made  his  ddnU  in  a 
party-quarrel,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  Christmas  Margamores  *, 
and  fully  sustained  the  antidpations  which  were  formed  of  him  by  his 
relations.  For  a  year  or  two  afterwards  no  quarrel  was  fought  wiUiout 
him ;  and  his  prowess  rose  until  he  had  gained  the  very  pinnacle  of  that 
ambition  which  ho  had  determined  to  reach.  About  this  time  I  was 
separated  from  him,  having  found  it  necessary^  in  order  to  accomplish  my 
objects  in  life,  to  reside  with  a  relation  in  anoUier  part  of  the  country. 

The  period  of  my  absence,  I  believe,  was  about  fifteen  years,  during 
which  space  I  heard  no  account  of  him  whatsoever.  At  length,  however, 
that  inextinguishable  attachment  which  turns  the  affections  and  memory 
to  the  friends  of  our  early  days — to  those  scenes  which  we  traversed  when 
the  heart  was  light  and  the  spirits  buoyant—determined  me  to  make  a 
visit  to  my  native  place,  that  I  might  witness  the  progress  of  time  and 

•  Big  marketa. 
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€M6  upon  those  hiom  that  w«ie  oaeo  so  ftuniKAr  to  me ;  that  I  miglit 
egeki  look  upon  tbe  veecUywey  end  ytSLeysy  and  grores,  and  mouotains, 
where  I  had  so  often  played,  and  lo  whioh  I  still  found  niTself  bound  by 
a  tie  that  a  more  enlightened  Tiew  of  lifb  and  natnie  only  made  stronger 
and  more  endurmg.  I  aooordingly  set  off,  and  aniyed  late  in  the  eyening 
of  a  Desember  day,  at  a  little  town  within  a  few  miles  of  my  native  home. 
On  alighting  firom  the  ooaoh  and  dining,  I  determined  to  walk  home,  as  it 
was  a  fine  frosty  night.  The  inll  moon  hnng  in  the  blue  unclouded 
finnament  in  aU  her  lustre,  and  the  stars  shone  out  with  that  tremulous 
twinkling  motion,  so  pecnKarly  romarkable  in  frost.  I  had  been  absent, 
I  said,  aO^vt  fiOecni  yean,  and  felt  that  the  enjoyment  of  this  night  would 
fonn  an  sea  in  the  rsoords  of  my  memory  and  my  feelings.  I  find  myself 
indeed  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  what  I  experienced ;  but  those  who 
have  wet  been  in  similar  dronmstanoes  will  nnderstaad  what  I  mean.  A 
strong  spirit  of  praetical  poetry  and  romance  was  upon  me ;  and  I  thought 
that  a  oommon*place  approach  in  the  open  day  would  hare  rendered  my 
retnm  to  the  scenes  ef  my  early  life  a  very  stale  and  unedifying  matter. 

I  left  the  inn  at  seven  o'doek,  and  as  I  had  only  five  miles  to  walk,  I 
would  just  arrive  about  nine,  allowing  myself  to  saunter  on  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  per  henr.  My  sensaUons,  indeed,  as  I  went  along, 
were  singular ;  and  as  I  took  a  solitary  road  that  went  across  the  moun- 
tains, the  loneliness  of  the  walk,  the  deep  gloom  of  tlie  valleys,  the  tower- 
ing height  ef  the  dark  hills,  and  the  pale  silvery  light  of  a  sleeping  lake, 
shinmg  dimly  in  the  distance  below,  gave  me  such  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  as  I  have  seldom  since  experienced.  I  recommend 
every  man  who  has  been  fifteen  years  absent  from  his  native  fields  to 
letnm  by  moonlight. 

Well,  there  is  a  mjrstery  yet  undisoovered  in  our  being,  for  no  man  can 
know  the  fall  extent  ef  his  feelings  or  his  capacities.  Many  a  slumbering 
thought,  and  sentiment,  and  association  reposes  within  him,  of  which  he  is 
ntteriy  ignorant,  and  which,  except  he  come  in  contact  with  those  objects 
whose  influence  over  his  mind  can  alone  call  them  into  being,  may  never  be 
awakened,  or  give  him  one  moment  of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  great  deal  in  the  pontion  which  we  hold  in  society,  and  simply 
in  situation.  I  felt  tiiis  on  tkai  night :  for  the  tenor  of  my  reflections  was 
new  and  original,  and  my  feelings  had  a  warmth  and  freshness  in  them, 
which  nothing  but  the  situation  in  which  I  then  found  myself  could  give 
them.  The  force  of  association,  too,  was  powerful ;  for  as  I  advanced 
nearer  home,  the  names  of  hills,  and  lakes,  and  mountains,  that  I  had 
ntteriy  forgotten,  as  I  thought,  were  distinctly  revived  in  my  memory ; 
and  a  crowd  of  youthful  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  I  imagined  my  inter- 
oottise  with  the  world  and  the  finger  of  time  had  blotted  out  of  my  being, 
began  to  crowd  afresh  on  ray  fency.  The  name  of  a  towntand  would  instantly 
retnm  with  its  appearance ;  and  I  could  now  remember  the  history  of 
femilies  and  individuals  that  had  long  been  effiiced  from  my  recollection. 

But  what  is  even  more  singular  is,  that  the  superstitious  terrors  of  my 
boyhood  began  to  come  over  me  as  formerly,  whenever  a  spot  noted  for 
supernatural  appearances  met  my  eye.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  exerted 
myself  to  expel  them,  by  throwing  the  barrier  of  philosophic  reasoning 
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in  their  way  ;  they  still  dnqg  to  me,  in  fpite  of  erery  effort  to  the  co»- 
trary.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  was^  for  the  moment,  tiieslare  of  a  morbid 
and  feverish  sentiment,  that  left  me  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  dark 
and  fleeting  images  that  passed  over  my  £Emcy,  I  now  came  to  a  turn 
where  the  road  began  to  slope  down  into  the  depths  of  a  valky  thai  ran 
acro88  it.  When  I  looked  forward  into  the  bottom  of  it»  all  waa  dark- 
ness impenetrable,  for  the  moon-beama  weare  thrown  off  by  the  height  «f 
the  mountains  that  rose  on  each  side  of  it.  I  felt  an  indefinite  sensatkn 
of  fear,  because  at  that  moment  I  recollected  that  il  had  been,  in  my 
younger  days,  notorious  as  the  scene  of  an  apparition,  where  the  spirit  of 
a  murdered  pedlar  had  never  been  known  to  permit  a  solitary  traveller  to 
pass  without  appearing  to  him^  and  walking  cheek -by-jowl  along  with 
him  to  the  next  house  on  the  way,  at  which  spot  be  usually  vanished* 
The  influence  of  my  feelings,  or,  I  should  rather  aay,  the  physical  eaE» 
citement  of  my  nerves,  was  by  no  means  slight^  as  these  old  traditioais 
recurred  to  me ;  although^  at  the  same  time»  my  moral  ooniage  was  per^ 
fectly  unimpaired,  so  that,  notwithstanding  this  involuntary  apprshencMtt, 
I  felt  a  degree  of  novelty  and  curiosity  in  descending  ilie  valley :  ^^  If  it 
appear,"  said  I,  ^  *  I  shall  at  least  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  truth  of  ai^iwritions.'^ 

My  dress  consisted  of  a  long,  dark  siurtout,  the  collar  of  which,  as  the 
night  was  keen,  I  had  turned  up  about  my  eaia,  and  the  oomera  of  it 
met  round  my  face^  In  addition  to  this  I  had  a  black  silk  handkerduef 
tied  across  my  mouth  to  keep  out  the  night  air,  so  that»  as  my  dark  fur 
travelling  cap  came  down  over  my  face,  there  was  very  little  of  my  coun- 
tenance visible.  I  now  had  advanced  half  way  into  the  valley^  and  all 
about  me  was  dark  and  still :  the  moonlight  was  not  nearer  than  the  top 
of  the  hill  which  I  was  descending ;  and  I  often  turned  round  to  look 
upon  it,  so  silvery  and  beautiful  it  appeared  in  the  distance.  Sometimes 
I  stopped  for  a  few  moments^  admiring  its  eflEect,  and  contemplating  the 
dark  mountains  as  they  stood  out  against  the  firmament,  then  kindled 
into  magnificent  grandeur  by  the  myriads  of  stars  that  glowed  in  ita 
expanse.  There  was  perfect  silenoe  and  solitude  around  me ;  and,  as  I 
stood  alone  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  mountains*  I  felt  the  impreasivo* 
ness  of  the  situation  gradiudly  supersede  my  terrors.  A  sublime  sense  of 
religious  awe  descended  on  me ;  my  soul  kindled  into  a  glow  of  solemn 
and  elevated  devotion,  which  gave  me  a  more  intense  peroeptiim  af  tha 
presence  of  God  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  ''How  sacred — how 
awful,'*  thought  I,  ^*  is  this  place  ! — how  impressive  is  this  hour ! — suxvly 
I  feel  myself  at  the  footstool  of  God  1  The  voice  of  worship  is  in  this 
deep,  soul-thrilling  silence,  and  the  tongue  of  praise  speaks,  as  it  were, 
firom  the  very  solitude  of  the  mountains !"  I  then  thought  of  Him  who 
went  up  into  a  mountain-top  to  pray,  and  felt  the  mijesty  of  those  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  the  Almighty,  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  blend 
in  delightful  harmony  with  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  Cliristian  dispen. 
sation,  that  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  ''  Here,"  said  I^  '^  do 
I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  immortal,  and  destined  for  scenes  of  a  more 
exalted  and  comprehensive  existence  l"" 

I  then  proceeded  further  into  the  valley,  completely  fireed  from  the 
influence  of  old  and  superstitious  associations.     A  few  porches  below  me 
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«  nnall  river  orosBed  the  road,  over  wbieh  was  thrown  a  little  atone 
bridge  of  rude  workmanship.  This  bridge  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
apparition  was  said  to  appear ;  and  as  I  approached  it,  I  felt  the  folly  of 
those  terrors  which  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  beset  me  so  strongly. 
I  found  my  moral  energies  recmited,  and  the  dark  phantasms  of  my 
imagination  dispelled  by  the  light  of  religion,  which  had  refreshed  me 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  Almighty  presence.  I  accordingly  walked  for- 
ward, scaively  bestowing  a  thon^t  npon  the  history  of  the  place,  and 
had  got  within  a  few  ysSrds  of  the  bridge,  when  on  resting  my  eye  acci- 
dentdUy  upon  the  little  elevation  formed  by  its  rude  arch,  I  peroeived  a 
black  coffin  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  exactly  upon  the  bridge  itself! 

It  may  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that,  however  satis&ctory  the  force 
of  philosophical  reasoning  might  have  been  upon  the  subject  of  the  soli- 
tude, I  was  too  much  the  creature  of  sensation  for  an  hour  before,  to  look 
on  such  a  startling  object  with  firm  nerves.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
minutes,  therefore,  I  exhibited  as  finished  a  specimen  of  the  dastardly,  as 
could  be  imagined.  My  hair  absolutely  raised  my  cap  some  inches  off 
my  head ;  my  mouth  opened  to  an  extent  which  I  did  not  conceive  it 
could  possibly  reach ;  I  thought  my  eyes  shot  out  from  their  sockets, 
and  my  fingers  spread  out  and  became  stiff,  though  powerless.  The 
^aUhtpuir  was  pofeetly  realised  in  me,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
groan,  which  I  gave  on  first  seeing  the  object,  I  fouitd  that  if  one  word 
would  save  my  life,  or  transport  me  to  my  own  fire-side,  I  could  not 
utter  it.  I  was  also  rooted  to  the  earth,  as  if  by  magic;  and  although  in- 
stant tergiversation  and  flight  had  my  most  hearty  concurrence,  I  could  not 
move  a  limb,  nor  even  raise  my  eyes  off  the  sepulchral-looking  object 
which  lay  before  me.  I  now  felt  the  perspiration  fall  firom  my  fece  in 
torrents,  and  the  strokes  of  my  heart  fell  audibly  on  my  ear.  I  even 
attempted  to  say  <*  €k>d  preserve  me  !**  but  my  tongue  was  dumb  and 
powerless,  and  could  not  move.  My  eye  was  stiU  upon  the  coffin,  when  I 
peroeived  that,  firom  being  motionless,  it  instantly  began  to  swing, — ^first  in 
a  lateral,  then  in  a  longitudinal  dhrection,  although  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  no  human  hand  was  nearer  it  than  my  own.  At  length  I  raised  my  eyes 
off  it,  for  my  vision  was  strained  to  an  aching  intensity,  which  I  thought 
must  have  occasioned  my  eye-strings  to  crack.  I  looked  instinctively  about 
me  for  assistance — ^but  all  was  dismal,  silent,  and  solitary:  even  the  moon 
had  disappeared  among  a  few  clouds  that  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  sky. 

As  I  stood  in  this  state  of  indescribable  horror,  I  saw  the  light  gradu- 
ally fade  away  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  giving  the  scene  around 
me  a  dim  and  spectral  ghastliness,  which  to  those  who  were  never  in 
such  a  situation,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

At  length  I  thought  I  heard  a  noiae  as  it  were  of  a  rushing  tempest, 
sweeping  from  the  hills  down  into  the  valley ;  but  on  looking  up,  I  could 
perceive  nothing  but  the  dusky  desolation  that  brooded  over  the  place. 
Still  the  noise  continued ;  again  I  saw  the  coffin  move ;  I  then  felt  the 
motion  communicated  to  myself^  and  found  my  body  borne  and  swung 
backwards  and  forwards,  precisely  according  to  the  motion  of  the  coffin. 
I  again  attempted  to  utter  a  cry  for  assistance,  but  could  not :  the  mo- 
tion in  my  body  still  continued,  as  did  the  approaching  noise  in  the  hills. 
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1  looked  up  a  second  time  in  the  direction  in  which  the  yalley  wonnd  off 
between  them,  but,  judge  of  what  I  must  have  suffered,  when  I  beheld 
one.  of  the  mountains  moving,  as  it  were,  from  its  base,  and  tumbling 
down  towards  the  spot  on  which  I  stood !  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  whde  seene,  hills  and  aU,  began  to  tremble,  to  yibrate,  and  to  fly 
round  me,  with  a  rapid,  delirious  motion ;  the  stars  shot  back  into  the 
depths  of  heaven,  and  disappeared ;  the  ground  on  which  I  stood  began 
to  pass  from  beneath  my  feet ;  a  noise  like  the  breaking  of  a  thousand 
gigantic  billows  again  burst  firom  every  direction,  and  I  found  myself 
instantly  overwhelmed  by  some  deadly  weight,  which  prostrated  me  on 
the  earth,  and  deprived  me  of  sense  and  motion. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  continued  in  this  state ;  but  I  rmnember  that, 
on  opening  my  eyes,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  me,  was  the 
sky  glowing  as  before  with  ten  thousand  stars,  and  the  moon  walking  in 
her  unclouded  brightness  through  the  heavens.  The  whole  circumstance 
then  rushed  back  upon  my  mind,  but  with  a  sense  of  horror  very  mneh 
diminished ;  I  arose,  and  on  looking  towards  the  spot,  perceived  the  coffin 
in  the  same  place.  I  then  stood,  and  endeavouring  to  coUeot  myself,  viewed 
it  as  calmly  as  possible;  it  was,  however,  as  motionless  and  distinct  as 
when  I  first  saw  it.  I  now  began  to  reason  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
consider  that  it  was  pusillanimous  in  me  to  give  way  to  such  bojrish  ter- 
rors* The  confidence,  also,  which  my  heart,  only  a  short  time  before 
this,  had  experienced  in  the  presenoe  and  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
again  returned,  and,  along  with  it,  a  degree  of  religious  fortitude,  ^ich 
invigorated  my  whole  sjrstem.  ^  WeU,^  thought  I,  ^^  in  the  name  of 
God  I  shall  ascertain  what  you  are,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may.^ 
I  then  advanced  until  I  stood  exactly  over  it,  and  raising  my  foot  gave  it 
a  slight  kick.  ^^  Now,^^  said  I,  ^'  nothing  remains  but  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  a  dead  body  or  not ;"  but  on  raising  the  end  of  it,  I 
perceived  by  its  lightness,  that  it  was  empty.  To  investigate  the  cause  of 
its  bang  left  in  this  solitary  spot  was,  however,  not  within  the  compass  of 
my  philosophy,  so  I  gave  that  up.  On  looking  at  it  more  closely,  I  no- 
ticed a  plate,  marked  with  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  on  bringing  my  eyes  near  the  letters,  I  was  able,  be- 
tween fingering  and  reading,  to  nuiLe  out  the  name  of  my  old  cudgel- 
fighting  sohoolUfoUow,  Denis  Kelly. 

This  discovery  threw  a  partial  Kgfat  upon  the  business ;  but  I  now 
remembered  to  have  heard  of  individuals  who  had  seen  black,  unearthly 
coffins,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  certain  living  persons;  and  that  these 
were  considered  as  ominous  of  the  death  of  those  persons.  I  accordingly 
determined  to  be  certain  that  this  was  a  real  coffiin ;  and  as  Denii^s  house 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  before  me,  I  decided  on  carrying  it  that  far : 
''  If  he  be  dead,""  thought  I,  ''  it  will  be  aU  right,  and  if  not,  we  will 
see  more  about  it.''  My  mind,  in  fact,  was  diseased  by  terror.  I 
instantly  raised  the  coffin,  and  as  I  found  a  rope  lying  on  the  ground 
under  it»  I  strapped  it  about  my  shoulders  and  proceeded :  nor  could  I 
help  smiling  when  I  reflected  upon  the  singular  transition  which  the  man 
of  sentiment  and  sensation  so  strangely  underwent ; — from  the  sublime 
eontemplaiion  of  the  silent  mountain  solitude  and  the  spangled  heavens. 
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tn  the  task  of  carrying  a  coffin  !  It  was  an  adTentaie,  however,  and  I 
was  resolTed  to  see  how  it  wonid  terminate. 

Them  was  from  the  bridge  an  ascent  in  the  road,  not  so  gradnal  as  that 
by  which  i  descended  on  the  other  side ;  and  as  the  coffin  was  rather 
heary,  I  began  to  repent  of  having  anything  to  do  with  it ;  for  I  was  by 
BO  means  experienced  in  cairying  coffins.  The  carriage  of  it  was,  indeed, 
altogether  an  irksome  and  unpleasant  conoem ;  for  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  using  the  rope  that  tied  it  skilfully,  it  was  erery  moment  sKding  down 
my  back,  dragging  along  the  stones,  or  bumping  agunst  my  heels:  besides, 
I  saw  no  sufficient  grounds  I  had  for  entering  upon  the  ludicrous  and  odd 
employment  of  carrying  another  man's  coffin,  and  was  seyeral  times  upon 
tiie  point  of  washing  my  hands  out  of  it  altogether.  But  the  noTclty  of 
the  incident,  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved,  decided  me  in 
bringing  it  as  for  as  Kell/s  house,  which  was  exactly  on  my  way  home. 

I  had  yet  half  a  mile  to  go ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  strap  it 
more  firmly  about  my  body  before  I  could  start  again :  I  therefore  set  it 
standing  on  its  end,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  until  I  should  breathe  a 
little,  for  I  was  rather  exhausted  by  a  trudge  under  it  of  half  a  mile  and 
upwards.  Whilst  the  coffin  was  m  this  position,  I  standing  exactly 
behind  it  (Kdlyhad  been  a  tall  man,  consequently  it  was  somewhat 
higher  than  I  was),  a  crowd  of  people,  bearing  lights,  advanced  round  the 
oomer ;  and  the  first  object  which  presented  itseS  to  their  vision,  was  the 
coffin  in  that  poeition,  whilst  I  was  totafly  Invisible  behind  it.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  it,  there  was  an  involuntary  cry  of  consternation  firom  the 
whole  crowd ;  at  this  time  I  had  the  coffin  once  more  strapped  firmly  br 
a  ranning  knot  to  my  shoulderB,  es  that  I  could  loose  it  whenever  I  pleased. 
On  seeing  the  party,  and  hearing  certain  expresnons  which  dropped  from 
ihem,  I  knew  at  onoe  ^at  there  had  been  some  unlucky  blunder  in  the 
businesB  on  thenr  part ;  and  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  out  of 
the  eircnmstaaees  in  whidi  I  then  stood.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  possibly 
have  aoeounted  for  my  situation,  without  bringing  myself  in  for  as  respect- 
able a  portion  of  rank  cowardice  as  those  who  ran  away  from  the  coffin ; 
finr  that  it  was  left  b^ind  in  a  fit  of  teiror,  I  now  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever,  psorticulatly  when  I  Mmembered  the  traditions  connected  with 
the  spot  in  which  I  found  it. 

^*  Manim  a  Yea  agtu  a  wurrah  T  *  exclaimed  one  of  them,  **  if  the 
black  man  haenH  brought  it  up  from  the  bridge !  lyimr  a  lama  h$ma  t, 
he  did ;  for  it  was  above  the  bridge  we  first  seen  him :  jist  for  all  the 
world — the  Lord  be  about  us---as  Antony  and  me  war  coming  out  on 
the  road  at  the  bridge,  there  he  was  standing — a  headless  man,  all  black, 
widout  fi^e  or  oyes  upon  him-^and  lAien  we  left  the  coffin  and  cut  acrass 
the  fields  home." 

^  But  where  ii  he  now,  Email  V  said  one  of  them,  **  are  you  sure  you 
seen  himr* 

^  Sera  him  !**  both  flxdaimed,  ^  do  you  think  we'd  take  to  our  scrapers 
like  two  hares,  only  we  did ;  arrah,  bad  manners  to  you,  do  you  think 

•  Mj  Mul  to  God  aud  the  Y'ughk, 
f  B>  the  vfry  book— meaning  the  Bible,  wbich,  in  the  Iriih,  S»  not  nniply  called  the 
book,  kat  the  verg  beok,  or  the  book  ilAi(f. 
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tlie  coffin  eotild  walk  ap  wid  itself  from'the  bridge  to  this,  only  he  brought 
it  ?— isn't  that  enough  T 

**  Thrue  lor  yea,**  the  test  exclaimed,  **  but  what*s  to  be  done?* 

**  Why  to  bring  the  coffin  home,  now  that  we'^re  all  together,"  another 
observed ;  *^  they  say  he  neyer  appears  to  more  than  two  at  wanst,  so  he 
won^'t  be  apt  to  show  himself  now,  when  we*^re  together." 

^*  WeU,  boys,  let  two  of  yon  go  down  to  it,"  said  one  of  them,  '*  and 
well  wait  here  till  yea  bring  it  np." 

*^  Yes,"  said  Eman  Dhu,  ^*  do  yon  go  down,  Owen,  as  yon  hare  the 
Scapnlar  *  on  yon,  and  the  jng  of  hdy  water  in  your  hand,  and  let  Billy 
M'Shane,  here,  repate  the  con/eeihur  f  along  wid  yon." 

**  Isn't  it  the  same  thing,  Eman,**  replied  Owen,  *^  if  I  shake  the  holy 
watef  on  you,  and  whoever  goes  wid  you  ?  sure  you  know  that  if  only 
one  dhrop  of  it  touched  yon,  the  deyil  himself  eouldnH  ham  you  !^ 

**  And  what  needs  yourself  be  afraid,  then,"  retorted  Eman ;  ^*  tod  you 
has  the  Scapular  on  you  to  the  back  of  that?  Didn't  you  say,  as  you 
war  coming  out,  that  if  it  wa$  the  devH,  you'd  dispaise  him  ?" 

*^  You  had  bother  not  be  nuntioning  his  name,  yon  cmadkamn^  replied 
the  other;  ^^if  I  was  your  age,  and  hadn't  a  wife  and  childre  on  my 
hands,  it's  myself  that  would  trust  in  God,  and  go  down  manfully ;  but 
the  people  are  hen-hearted  now,  besides  what  they  used  to  be  in  my  time.** 

During  this  conversation,  I  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  up  the 
delusion,  until  I  could  get  myself  extricated  with  due  secrecy  out  of  this 
ridiculous  situation;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that,  owing  to  theb  cowar^oe» 
there  was  some  likelihood  of  effecting  my  design. 

^  Ned,"  said  one  of  them  to  a  little  man,  **  go  down  and  speak  to  it,  as 
it  can't  harm  you." 

**  Why,  Bure,"  said  Ned,  with  a  tremonr  in  his  voice,  '^  I  can  speak  to 
it  wheve  I  am,  widout  going  within  rache  of  it.  Boys,  stay  dose  to  me : 
hem — Uk  the  name  of-^but  don't  you  think  I  had  betther  spake  to  it  in 
the  Latin  I  mptw  fMU$  %  wid ;  it  can't  but  answer  that,  for  tiie  w^wl  of  it, 
seemg  it's  a  blest  language  ?" 

''Ysrywdl,'' the  test  replied;  « tiy  that,  Ned ;  give  it  ^  best  and 
gintselest  grammar  yen  have,  and  maybe  it  may  thr^  us  dacent." 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  in  my  school-boy  days,  I  had  joined  a  olaas 
of  fMBg  Mlews  who  were  leannng  what  is  called  the  ^  Sarvm'  ofM^m" 
and  had  impressed  it  so  aeouiately  on  a  pretty  retentive  memory,  that  I 
never  forgot  it.  At  length,  Ned  pulled  out  his  beads,  and  bedewed  him- 
self  most  copiously  with  the  holy  water,  fie  then  shouted  out,  with  a 
voiee  which  resembled  that  of  a  man  in  an  ague  £t,  ^  Dom-t-n-tcr  eo-ftifi'. 
€um  ?"  "  JSf  cwn  tpiriiu  tuo^  I  replied,  in  a  husky  sepulchral  tone, 
iram  behind  the  ooffin.    As  soon  as  I  uttered  these  wwls,  the  whole 

*  The  •capultf  is  one  of  the  h^hett  rallgloui  onlen,  and  it  worn  bj  both  priest  Mid  Iatomii. 
It  is  considered  by  the  people  %  safeguard  against  evil,  both  spiritiud  and  physical. 

f  The  Cw^tear  is  a  fffaxer,  or  i»ther  \  general  confession  of  sfai,  said  by  the  penitent  on 
gefavteooBliMBkisoffiBiiMstotheprieaL    It  willbefoundsAfoUlength  in '•The  Slstfon.** 

X  The  penon  who  serves  msss,  as  it  is  csHed,  is  he  who  nmkes  the  responses  to  the  priest 
daring  thet  ceremony.  As  the  mass  is  said  in  Latin  the  serving  of  it  mnst  necessarily  fidl 
npon  many  who  are  ignorant  of  that  language,  and  whose  piononeaition  of  ft  is,  of  ooime, 
dyl 
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crowd  ran  back  instinctively  with  fright ;  and  Ned  got  eo  weak,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  support  him. 

''  Lord  have  marcy  on  ns  P  said  Ned ;  **^  boys,  isn't  it  an  awfid  tiling 
to  speak  to  a  spirit  ?  my  hair  is  like  I  dunna  what,  it^s  sticking  up  so  stiff 
upon  my  head." 

''  Spake  to  it  in  English,  Ned,"  said  they,  ''  till  we  hear  what  it  will 
say.    Ax  it  does  anything  trouble  it ;  or  whether  its  Mtoff  in  Purgatory." 

^^  Wouldn'^t  it  be  betther,"  observed  another,  ^*  to  az  it  who  murdhered 
it ;  maybe  it  wants  to  discover  that  V 

*'  In  the — na-me  of — Go-o-d-ness,'^  said  Ned,  down  to  me,  '^  what  are 
you?" 

*^  I'm  the  soul,"  I  replied,  in  the  same  voice,  "  of  the  pedlar  that  was 
mnrdered  on  the  bridge  below.'*' 

^'And — who— was — ^it,  snr,  wid — submission,  that — murdhered — 
you?"   ♦ 

To  this  I  made  no  reply. 

"  I  say,''  continued  Ned,  "  in— the — name — of — G-o-o-d-ness — Jih» 
was  it — ^that  took  the  liberty  of  murdhering  you,  daoent  man  V 

^*  Ned  Corrigan,"  I  answered,  giving  his  own  name. 

*^  Hem !  God  presarve  us  1  Ned  Corrigan  T  he  exclaimed.  *^  What 
Ned,  for  there's  two  of  them — Is  it  myself^  or  the  other  vagabone  ?'' 

^'  Yourself,  you  murderer  f  1  replied. 

^*  Ho !"  said  Ned,  getting  quite  stout,  *'  is  that  you,  neighbour  ?  Comoy 
now,  walk  out  wid  yourself  out  of  that  coffin,  you  vagabone  you,  whoever 
you  are." 

**  What  do  you  mane,  Ned,  by  spaking  to  it  that-a-way  ?'*  the  rest 
inquired. 

^^  Hut,''  said  Ned,  *'  it's  some  fellow  or  other  that's  playbg  a  thrick 
upon  us.  Sure  I  never  knew  eithor  act  nor  part  of  the  murdher,  nor  of 
the  murdherers ;  and  you  know,  if  it  was  anything  of  that  nature,  it 
couldn't  tell  me  a  lie,  and  me  a  Scapularian,  along  wid  axing  it  in  God's 
name,  wid  Father  Feasthakgh's  Latin." 

'^  Big  tare-an'-ouns  T  said  the  rest ;  *'  if  we  thought  it  was  any  man 
making  fun  of  us,  but  we'd  crop  the  ears  off  his  head,  to  tache  him  to  be 
joking!" 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  heard  this  suggestion,  I  b^gan  to  repoit  of 
my  frolic;  but  I  was  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  finish  the 
adventure  creditably. 

^*  Ned,"  said  they,  ^^  throw  some  of  the  holy  water  on  us  all,  and  in 
the  name  of  St.  Pether  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we'll  go  down  and  examine 
it  in  a  body." 

This  they  considered  a  good  thought,  and  Ned  was  sprinkling  the  water 
about  him  in  all  directions,  whilst  he  repeated  some  jargon  which  was 
completely  unintelligible.  They  then  began  to  approach  the  coffin  at 
dead-march  time,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  the  only  moment  in  which  my 
plan  could  succeed ;  for  had  I  waited  until  they  came  down,  all  would 
have  been  discovered.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  began  to  move  towards 
me,  I  also  began,  with  equal  solemnity,  to  retrograde  towards  them;  so 
that,  as  the  coffin  was  between  us,  it  seemed  to  move  without  human  means*. 
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^^  Stop,  for  God's  sake,  stop/'  shouted  Ned ;  ''  it^s  movin' !  It  has 
made  the  coffin  alive ;  don^t  you  see  it  thravelling  this  way  widout  hand 
or  foot,  harring  the  hoords  V* 

There  was  now  a  halt  to  ascertain  the  fact :  hut  I  still  retrograded. 
This  was  sufficient ;  a  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the  whole  group,  and, 
without  waiting  for  farther  evidence,  they  set  off  in  the  direction  they 
came  from,  at  full  speed,  Ned  flinging  the  jug  of  holy  water  at  the  coffin, 
lest  the  latter  should  follow,  or  the  former  encumber  him  in  his  flight. 
Never  was  there  so  complete  a  discomfiture ;  and  so  eager  were  they  to 
escape,  that  several  of  them  came  down  on  the  stones ;  and  I  could  hear 
them  shouting  with  desperation,  and  imploring  the  more  advanced  not  to 
leave  them  behind.  I  instantly  disentangled  myself  frt>m  the  coffin,  and 
left  it  standing  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  for  the  next  passenger 
to  give  it  a  lift  as  far  as  Denis  Kelly's,  if  he  felt  so  disposed.  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  the  best  of  my  way  home ;  and  on  passing  poor  Denis'^s 
house  I  perceived,  by  the  bustle  and  noise  within,  that  he  was  dead. 

I  had  given  my  friends  no  notice  of  this  visit ;  my  reception  was  con- 
sequently the  warmer,  as  I  was  not  expected.  That  evening  was  a  happy 
one,  which  I  shall  long  remember.  At  supper  I  alluded  to  Kelly,  and 
received  from  my  brotlier  a  full  account,  as  given  in  the  following  narra- 
tive, of  the  circumstances  which  caused  his  death. 

''  I  need  not  remind  you,  Toby,  of  our  achoolboy  days,  nor  of  the 
principles  usually  imbibed  at  such  schools  as  that  in  which  the  two  tiny 
factions  of  the  Oaseys  and  the  Murph3rs  qualified  themselves,  among  the 
latter  of  whom  you  cut  so  distinguished  a  figure.  You  will  not,  thero- 
fore,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these  two  factions  are  as  bitter  as  ever ; 
and  that  the  boys  who  at  Pat  Mulligan's  school  belaboured  each  other,  in 
imitation  of  their  brothers  and  fathers,  continue  to  set  the  same  iniquitous 
example  to  their  children ;  so  that  this  groundless  and  hereditary  enmity 
is  likely  to  descend  to  future  generations ;  unless,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
a  more  enlightened  system  of  education  may  check  it.  But,  unhappily, 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  object  proposed  by  such  a  system ;  so 
that  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  it  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  will  be  slow  and  distant.^ 

**  But,  John,^  said  I,  ^*  now  that  we  are  upon  that  subject,  let  me  ask 
what  reaJly  itt  the  bone  of  contention  between  Irish  fections  V 

'<  I  assure  you,*"  he  replied,  *^  I  am  almost  as  much  at  a  loss,  Toby,  to 
give  you  a  satisfactory  answer,  as  if  you  asked  me  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  moon ;  and  I  believe  you  would  find  equal  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  theu*  feuds  from  the  fiEustions  themselves. 
I  really  am  convinced  they  know  not,  nor,  if  I  rightly  understand  them, 
do  they  much  care.  Their  object  is  to  fight,  and  the  turning  of  a  straw 
will  at  any  time  furnish  them  with  sufficient  grounds  for  that.  I  do  not 
think,  after  all,  that  the  enmity  between  them  is  purely  personal :  they 
do  not  hate  each  other  individually;  but  having  originally  had  one  quarrel 
upon  some  trifling  occasion,  the  beaten  party  cannot  bear  the  stigma  of 
defeat  without  another  trial  of  strength.  Then,  if  they  succeed,  the  <mu$ 
of  retrieving  lost  credit  is  thrown  upon  the  party  that  was  formerly  victo- 
rions.     If  they  &il  a  second  time,  the  double  triumph  of  their  conquerors 

VOk   f.  o 
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excites  them  to  a  greater  detennination  to  throw  off  the  additional  dUiW' 
grace ;  and  this  epecies  of  alternation  perpetuates  the  eyil. 

"  These  hahits,  however,  familiarise  our  peasantry  to  acts  of  outrage  and 
▼iolsnoo^-ihe  bad  passions  are  cnltiTated  and  nourished,  until  crimes, 
which  peaceable  men  look  upon  with  fear  and  horror,  lose  their  real  mag« 
nitnde  and  deformity  in  the  eyes  of  Irishmen.  I  belieye  this  kind  of  un- 
defined hatred  between  either  parties  or  nations,  is  the  most  dangeron» 
and  fatal  spirit  which  can  pervade  any  portion  of  society.  If  you  hate  a 
man  for  an  obvious  and  palpable  injury,  it  is  likdy  that  when  he  cancels 
that  injury  by  an  act  of  subsequent  kindness,  aoeompanied  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sincere  sorrow,  yon  will  oease  to  look  upon  him  as  your  enemy ; 
but  where  the  hatred  is  snch  that,  while  feeling  it,  you  cannot,  on  a  sober 
examination  of  your  heart,  account  for  it,  there  is  little  hope  that  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  stifle  the  enmity  which  yon  entertain  against  him.  This^ 
however,  in  politics  and  religion,  is  what  is  frequently  designated  as  prin* 
ciple— «  word  on  which  men,  possessing  higher  and  greater  advantage* 
than  the  poor  ignorant  peasantry  of  Ireland,  pride  themselves.  In  secta 
and  parties,  we  may  mark  its  eflfects  among  all  ranks  and  nations.  I, 
therefore,  seldom  wish,  Toby,  to  hear  a  man  assert  that  he  is  of  this  party 
or  that,  from  prtncijple  ;  for  I  am  usually  inclined  to  snspeot  that  he  ia 
not,  in  this  case,  influenced  by  oonvictum, 

^^  Kelly  was  a  man  who,  but  for  these  scandalous  proceedings  among  us, 
miglit  have  been  now  alive  and  happy.  Although  his  temperament  waa 
warm,  yet  that  warmth  communicated  itself  to  his  good  as  well  as  to  his 
evil  qualities.  In  the  beginning  his  femily  were  not  attached  to  any  feotion 
— and  when  I  nae  the  word  JacHon^  it  is  in  contradistinetion  to  the  worcl 
parfy^^or  faction,  yon  know,  is  applied  to  a  feud  or  gm^ge  between  Ro» 
man  Catholios  exclusively.  But  when  he  was  young,  he  ardently  attached 
himself  to  the  Murphys ;  and,  having  continued  among  them  until  man- 
hood, he  could  not  abandon  them,  oonsistenily  with  that  sense  of  mistaken 
honour  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  But  although  the  Kellys  were  not  /kctUm'nienj  they  were 
bitter  party^mejn^  being  the  ringleaders  of  every  quarrel  which  took  place 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  between 
the  Orangemen  and  Whiteboys. 

^^  From  the  moment  Denis  attached  himself  to  the  Murphys,  until  the 
d^y  he  received  the  beating  which  snbseqnently  oocasioned  his  death,  he 
never  withdrew  from  them.  He  was  in  ail  their  battles ;  and  in  oourse  of 
time,  induced  his  relations  to  follow  his  example ;  so  that,  by  general 
consent,  they  ware  nicknamed  ^  the  Emgle  Slashers.'  Boon  after  you  left 
the  country,  and  went  to  reside  with  my  nnde,  Denis  married  a  daughter 
of  little  Dick  Magrath'^s,  from  the  Baoe-road,  irith  whom  he  got  a  little 
money.  She  proved  a  kind,  affectionate  wife ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  I 
helievQ  he  was  an  excellent  husband.  fiOiortly  after  his  marriage  his  father 
died,  and  Denis  succeeded  him  in  his  form ;  for  you  know  that,  among 
the  peasantry,  the  youngest  generally  gets  the  landed  property — the  elder 
ehildren  beii^;  obliged  to  provide  for  themaelves  according  to  theur  ability, 
as  otherwise  a  population  would  multiply  upon  a  portion  of  land  inade- 
quate to  its  support 
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*^  it  wsampposed  th»4  Kelly's  nanriage  would  have  been  ihe  meane  of 
producing  a  change  in  him  for  the  better,  but  it  did  not.  He  was,  in  iaeti 
the  dave  of  alow^  yainambition^  whioh  constantly  oootaioned  him  to  have 
Bome  quarrel  or  otha^  o«  his  hands ;  and,  as  he  possessed  great  physical 
courage  and  strsngth,  he  heoame  the  ohan&pion  of  the  paridi*  It  was  in 
Tain  that  his  wife  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  such 
pnM)tics8 ;  the  only  reply  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  was  a  good- 
humoured  dap  on  the  bade  and  a  laugh,  saying, 

*'  ^  That's  it,  Honor;  sure  and  isa^  that  the  Mag^raths,  all  OTer,  that 
would  let  the  nMnest  spalpeen  that  OTer  chewed  cheese  thramp  upon  them,, 
without  raising  a  hand  in  their  own  defence ;  and  I  don^t  blame  yon  for 
being  a  ooward,  aseiag  that  yon  have  their  blood  in  your  ▼•ins^--fiot  but 
that  there  ought  to  be  something  betther  in  yoo^  afther  all ;  for  it 's  the 
M^KanoBS,  by  your  motbst^s  nde,  that  had  the  good  dhrop  of  thdr  own 
in  them,  aayhow^-but  you're  a  Magnth,  out  and  out*' 

^  *  JUid,  Denis,'  Honor  would  reply,  ^  it  would  be  a  bleaied  day  for 
the  parish,  if  all  in  it  were  as  peaceable  as  the  same  Jlagiaihs.  There 
would  be  no  sore  heads,  nor  brokea  bones,  Uor  fighting,  nor  slashing  of 
one  another  in  foiis  and  markets,  when  peopk)  ought  to  be  minding  their 
bosiness.  You're  oyer  and  always  at  tha  Magraths,  bekas^  they  don't 
join  you  agin  the  Oaseys  or  the  Orangemen,  and  more  fools  they'd  be  to 
make  or  meddle  between  you,  hanag  no  ^>ite  agin  either  of  them ;  and 
it  would  be  wiser  kfi  yon  to  be  sfi  by  the  Magraths,  and  rtd  your  hands 
out  of  sieh  ways  altogether.  What  did  ever  the  Murphys  do  to  sarre 
you  or  any  of  your  fomily,  that  you'd  go  to  make  a  gireat  man  of  yourself 
fightmg  for  them  ?  Or  what  did  the  poor  Oaseys  do  to  make  yon  go 
agin  tlM  honest  people?  Arrah,  bid  manners  to  me,  if  you  know  wlut 
you're  about,  or  if  mmie  *  or  grace  can  otst  come  of  it;  and  mind  my 
words,  Denis,  if  Ood  hasn't  sed  it,  you'll  live  to  rue  your  folly  for  the 
same  work.' 

''  At  this  Dents  would  laugh  hesrtily.  ^  Well  said.  Honor  MoffroA^ 
but  not  Kdly.  Well,  it's  one  comfort  tiiat  our  childhor  aren't  likely  to 
follow  your  side  of  the  bouse,  any  way*  Come  here^  Lanty ;  come  oyer, 
awishla,  to  your  fother !  iMty,  ma  bouohal,  what  'ill  you  do  when  you 
grow  a  man  V 

^^  *  111  bay  a  hone  of  my  own  to  ride  on,  daddy/ 

*'  *  A  hoisa,  Lanty !  and  so  you.  will,  ma  bouchal;  but  that's  not  it-^ 
mre  that's  not  what  I  mane,  Lanty.    What  'ill  you  do  to  the  Caseysf 

""'Ho^  bo  I  the  Oaseys  I  I'll  bate  the  bhMskguards  wid  yom  Uaskthom, 
daddy!' 

^y*'  Ha,  h%  ha!  that*s  my  stout  man,  my  braya  little  soger !  Wum  dha 
lamhy  atfick I — ^ve  me  your  hand^  my  son!  Here,  Nelly,'  he  would  say 
to  the  diild's  eldest  sister,  *  give  him  a  braye  whang  of  bread,  to  make 
him  able  to  bate  the  OasejFS.  Well,  Lanty,  who  more  will  you  leatheri 
^bagurf 

'« '  All  the  Orangemen ;  I'U  kill  all  the  Orangemen  T 

*^  This  would  produce  another  laugh  from  the  father,  who  would  again 

•  Good  lock. 
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kiBS  aad  shake  hands  with  hia  soiii  for  these  early  manifestatioiis  of  hia 
own  spirit. 

^^^Lanty,  ma  bouchal/  he  would  say,  *  thank  God,  you're  not  a 
Magrath  ;  Wa  you  that^s  a  Ketty^  every  blessed  indi  of  you !  and  if  you 
turn  out  as  good  a  buiUagh  hattkah  as  your  father  afore  you,  I'll  be 
contint,  avoumeen  Y 

*^  ^  God  forgive  you,  Denis,'*  the  wife  would  reply,  ^  it's  long  before 
youM  think  of  laming  him  his  prayers,  or  his  catechiz,  or  anything  that's 
good  1  Lanty,  agra,  come  over  to  myself,  and  never  heed  what  that  man 
says ;  for,  except  you  have  some  poor  body'^s  blessing,  he^li  bring  you  to 
no  good/ 

^^  Sometimes,  however,  Kelly^^s  own  natural  good  sense,  joined  with  the 
remonstrances  of  his  wife,  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  and  he  would  with«- 
draw  himself  from  the  connexion  altogether ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  of 
circumstances  was  too  strong  in  him,  to  hope  that  he  could  ever  overcome 
H  by  his  own  firmness,  for  he  was  totally  destitute  of  religion.  The 
peaceable  intervals  of  his  life  were  therefore  very  short. 

*^  One  summer  evening  I  was  standing  in  my  own  garden,  when  I  saw 
a  man  galloping  up  towards  me  at  full  speed.  When  he  approached,  I 
recognised  him  as  one  of  the  Murphy  &etiou,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
eut  and  bleeding. 

"  *  Murphy,*  said  T,  ^what's  the  matter?' 

^^ '  Hard  fighting,  sir,'  sud  he,  *  is  the  matter.  The  Caaeys  gathered 
all  their  fiiction,  bekase  they  heard  that  Denis  Kelly  ha»  given  us  up,  and 
they're  sweeping  the  street  wid  us.  Fm  going  hot  foot  for  ICelly,  sir, 
for  even  the  very  name  of  him  will  turn  the  tide  in  our  fovour.  Along 
wid  that,  I  have  sint  in  a  score  of  the  Duggans,  and,  if  I  get  in  Denis^ 
plase  God  we'll  clear  the  town  of  them  !' 

*^He  then  set  ofF,  but  pulled  up  abruptly,  and  said, 

*'  ^  Arrah,  Mr.  Darcy,  maybe  you'd  be  civil  enough  to  lind  me  the  loan 
of  a  sword,  or  bagnet,  or  gun,  or  anything  that  way,  that  would  be  sar- 
viceable  to  a  body  on  a  pinch  V 

^^  *'  Yest*  said  I,  ^and  enable  you  to  commit  murder?  No,  no^  Murphy; 
I'm  sorry  it's  not  in  my  power  to  put  a  final  stop  to  suoh  dangerous 
quarrels  V 

^*  He  then  dashed  off,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  I  saw  him  and 
Kelly,  both  on  horseback,  hurrying  into  the  town  in  all  possible  haste, 
armed  with  their  cudgels.  The  following  day,  I  got  my  dog  and  gun-, 
and  sauntered  about  the  hills,  making  a  point  to  call  upon  Kelly.  I 
found  him  with  his  head  tied  up,  and  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

^*  *  Well,  Denis,*  said  I,  '  I  find  you  have  kept  your  promise  of  giving 
up  quarrels  f 

^*  *  And  so  I  did,  sir,*  said  Denis ;  *  but,  sure  you  wouldn't  have  me 
fer  to  go  desart  tliem,  when  the  Casey s  war  three  to  one  over  them  ?  No; 
€h>d  be  thanked,  I*m  not  so  mane  as  that,  anyhow.  Besides,  they  welted 
both  my  brothers  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.' 

*^  ^  I  think  they  didn*t  miss  yourself,'  said  I. 

<<  c  You  may  well  say  they  did  not,  sir,'  he  replied ;  ^and,  to  tell  God^s 
thruth,  ihey  thrashed  us  right  and  left  out  of  the  town,  although  we 
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vaDied  three  times,  and  came  in  agio.  At  any  rate,  it's  the  first  time  fot 
the  last  five  years  that  they  dare  go  up  and  down  the  street,  calling  onr 
for  the  face  of  a  Murphy,  or  a  Kelly ;  for  they're  as  bitter  now  agin  m 
as  agin  the  Morphys  themselves.* 

^^  *  Well,  I  hope,  Denis,'  I  observed,  *  tliifit  what  occurred  yesterday 
will  prevent  you  from  entering  into  their  quarrels  in  future.  Indeed,  I 
shall  not  give  over,  until  I  prevail  on  you  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,  as  the  father  of  a  rising  fiimily  onght  to  do.' 

** '  Denis,'  said  the  wife,  when  I  iSluded  to  the  children,  looking  at 
him  with  a  reproachful  and  significant  expression — ^  Denis,  do  you  hear 
that ! — ^tbe  faiher  of  a  family,  Denis !  Oh,  then,  Ood  look  down  on  thai 
fiunily ;  but  it's — Musha,  God  bless  you  and  yours,  sir,'  said  she  to  me, 
dropping  that  part  of  the  subject  abruptly ;  *  it's  kind  of  3rou  to  trouble 
youxself  about  him,  at  all  at  all :  it's  what  liiem  that  has  a  better  right  to 
do  it,  doesnH  do.'* 

^<  «I  hope,'  said  I,  ^that  Denises  own  good  sense  will  show  him  the 
folly  and  guilt  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  will  not,  under  any  ciroum- 
stances,  enter  into  their  battles  in  future.  Come,  Denis,  will  you  promise 
me  this  V 

**  'If  any  man,^  replied  Denis,  ^  could  make  me  do  it,  it'^s  yourself 
«ir,  or  any  one  of  your  family ;  but,  if  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  before  me,  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  till  we  five  then 
▼agabono  Caseys  one  glorious  battherin'*,  which,  plaso  God,  we  II  do,  and 
are  well  able  to  do,  before  a  month  of  &mdays  goes  over  us.  Now,  sir, 
you  needn't  say  another  word,'  said  he,  seeing  me  about  to  fl|>eak  ;  *  for 
by  Him  that  made  me  we'll  do  it  1  If  any  man,  I  say^  could  persuade 
me  agin  it,  you  could ;  but,  if  we  don't  pay  them  full  interest  for  what 
we  got,  why,  my  name''s  not  Denis  Kelly — ay,  sweep  them  like  varmint 
out  of  the  town,  body  and  sleeves !' 

*^  I  saw  aigument  would  be  lost  on  him,  eo  I  only  observed,  that  I 
feared  it  would  eventually  end  badly. 

^^  ^  Och,  many  and  many 's  the  time,  Mr.  Dan^,'  said  Honor,  *  I  pro- 
phesied the  same  thing;  and,  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  he ^11  be  coming  home 
4  corpse  to  me  some  day  or  other ;  for  he  got  as  much  bating,  sir,  as 
would  be  enough  to  kill  a  horse ;  and,  to  tell  you  Gbds  truth,  sir,  he's 
breeding  up  his  childher— "* 

"  '  Honor,'  said  Kelly,  irritated,  ^  whatever  I  do,  do  I  lave  it  in  your 
power  to  say  that  I'm  a  bad  husband  ?  so  don't  ri»e  me  by  your  talk,  for 
I  douH  like  to  be  provoked.  I  know  it's  wrong,  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
Would  you  have  me  for  to  show  the  Garrmn-4fa»e  *,  and  lave  them  like 
a  cowardly  thraitor,  now  that  the  other  faction  is  coming  up  to  be  their 
match  ?  No ;  let  what  will  come  of  it,  I^^ll  never  do  the  mane  thing- 
death  before  dbhonour  !^ 

*^  In  this  manner  Kelly  went  on  for  years ;  sometimes,  indeed,  keeping 
4|uiet  for  a  short  period,  but  eventually  drawn  in,  from  the  apprehension 
«if  being  reproached  with  want  of  honour  and  truth  to  his  connexion. 

*  Tho  whitio  hone,  t.0.  be  wanting  in  mettle.  Tradition  affirms  that  Juroe*  the  Second 
etcaped  on  a  white  hone  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  from  thii  eireumttance  a  whito 
luMie  hu  become  the  emblem  of  cowardice. 
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Thisi,  truly,  18  an  iini>Rtetioti  which  no  peasant  oonld  endure ;  nor,  wei« 
he  thought  capable  of  treaoheiT*,  would  he  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of 
his  own  party.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  Kelly  reeling  home,  his  head 
and  face  sadly  cut,  the. blood  streaming  from  him,  and  his  wife  and  some 
neighbour  on  each  side  of  him — ^the  poor  woman  weeping  and  deploring 
the  senseless  and  sanguinary  fends  in  which  her  husband  took  so  active  a 
part. 

^^  About  three  miles  from  this,  down  at  the  Long  Ridge,  wliere  the 
Shannons  live,  dwelt  a  fomily  of  the  Grogans,  cousins  to  Denis.  They 
were  anything  but  industrious,  although  they  might  have  lived  very  inde- 
pondestly,  having  held  a  form  on  what  they  call  an  old  take^  which  means- 
IV  long  lease  taken  out  when  the  Hinds  were  cheap.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that,  like  too  many  of  their  countrymen,  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  their  hrm ;  the  consequence  of  which  neglect 
was,  that  they  became  embarrassed,  and  overburdened  with  arrears. 
Their  landlord  was  okL  Sam  Simmons,  whose  only  fault  to  his  tenants 
was  an  excess  of  indulgence,  and  a  generous  disposition  wherevet  he  coald 
possibly  get  an  opportunity  to  scatter  his  money  about  him,  upon  the 
spur  of  a  benevolence  which,  it  would  seem,  never  ceased  goading  him  to 
acts  of  the  most  Christian  liberality  and  kindness.  Along  with  these 
excellent  qualities,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  most  rooted  aversion  to  law 
and  lawyers ;  for  he  would  lose  one  hundred  pounds  rather  than  recover 
that  sum  by  legal  proceedings,  even  when  oertein  that  five  pounds  would 
effect  it;  but  he  seldom  or  never  was  known  to  pardon  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

^  I  have  always  found  that  an  «mm»  of  indulgence  in  a  landlord  never 
fails  ultimately  to  injure  and  relax  the  industry  of  the  tenant;  at  least, 
this  was  the  elfect  which  kit  forbearance  produced  on  them.  But  the 
most  extraordinaiy  good-nature  has  its  limits,  and  so  had  his;  after  repeated 
warning,  and  the  most  unparalleled  patience  on  his  part,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  detenoine  on  at  once  removing  them  from  his  estate,  and 
letting  his  land  to  some  more  efficient  and  deserving  tenant.  He  accord* 
ingly  desired  them  to  remove  their  property  from  the  premises,  as  he  did 
not  wish,  he  said,  to  leave  them  without  the  means  of  entering  upon 
another  &nn,  if  they  feit  so  disposed.  This  they  refused  to  do ;  adding, 
that  they  would,  at  least,  put  him  to  the  expense  of  ejecting  them.  He 
then  gave  orders  to  his  agent  to  seize ;  but  they,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
ssoreted  their  efibcts  by  night  aafMUg  thehr  friends  and  relations,  sending 
a  cow  to  this  one  and  a  hone  to  that;  so  that  when  the  bailiff  came  to 
levy  his  execution,  he  found  very  little,  except  the  empty  walls.  They 
were,  however,  ejected  without  ceremony,  and  driven  altogether  off  the 
farm,  for  which  they  had  actually  paid  nothing  for  the  three  preceding 
y^an.  In  the  mean  time  the  farm  was  advotised  to  be  let,  and  several 
persons  had  offered  themselves  as  tenants;  but  what  appeared  very 
remarkable  was,  that  the  Roman  Oatholics  seldom  came  a  second  time  to 
HNike  any  further  inquiry  about  it ;  or,  if  they  did,  fifimmons  observed 
thai  they  were  sure  to  withdraw  their  proposals,  and  ultimately  decline 
having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

^*  This  was  a  circumstance  which  he  could  not  properly  understand  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  peasantry  were  almost  to  a  man  members  of  a 
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widely-extending  system  of  agrariaii  combiimtioii,  the  secret  mflnence  of 
which  intimidated  such  of  their  own  religion  as  intended  to  take  it,  and 
prevented  them  firom  exposing  themselves  to  the  penalty  which  they  knew 
those  who  should  dare  to  Occupy  it  mast  pay.  In  a  ^ort  time,  howeTei% 
the  matter  hegan  to  be  whispered  about,  until  it'  spread  gradually,  day 
after  day,  through  the  parish,  that  those  who  already  had  proposed,  or 
intended  to  propose,  were  afraid  to  enter  upon  the  land  on  any  terms. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  these  threats  floated  about  only  in  the  yague  form  of 
rumour. 

^^  The  fiirm  had  been  now  unoccupied  for  about  a  year ;  party  spirit 
van  rery  high  among  the  peasantry,  and  no  proposals  came  in,  or  were 
at  all  likely  to  come«  Simmons  then  got  advertisements  printed,  and 
had  them  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  this  and  the  neigh^ 
bouring  parishes.  It  was  expeeted,  however,  that  they  would  be  torn 
^wn ;  but,  instead  of  that,  there  was  a  written  notice  posted  up  immo* 
•diately  under  eaeh,  whkh  ras  in  the  following  words : — 

"  'Take  Notess. 
**  ^  Any  man  that  'U  dare  to  take  the  farm  belonging  to  mMOtk  Sam 
Smmonej  and  eitivated  at  the  long  ridge^  wiU  hejlayed  alwe* 

"* "  Mat  UmmamT, 
'' ' B.Nh— A'«  it  thai  waeiMmraUy  oecupiediy  the  GrogoMt: 

*^  This  occasioned  Simmons  and  the  other  magistrates  of  the  t>arony  io 
hold  a  meeting,  at  which  they  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  £fty  pounds 
as  a  reward  for  discovering  the  anihor  or  authors  of  the  threatening 
notice  ;  but  the  advertisement  containing  the  reward,  which  was  posted 
In  the  usual  places  through  the  parish,  was  ter|i  down  on  the  first  night 
after  it  was  put  up.  In  the  mean  timOy^li  man,  nicknamed  Tengeance— 
Tesey  V'engeance,  in  consequence  of  his  daring  and  fearless  spirit,  and  his 
Inttemess  in  retaliating  injury— <}aQie  to  Simmons,  and  proposed  for  the 
tern.  The  latter  candidly  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  the  notice,  and 
fidrly  told  him  that  he  was  runninga  personal  risk  in  taking  it. 

^  ^  Leave  that  to  me,  sir,'  said  v  engeance ;  ^  if  you  will  set  me  the 
haeta  at  the  terms  I  offer,  I  am  willing  to  become  your  tenant ;  and  let 
them  that  posted  up  the  notices  go  to  old  Nick,  or,  if  they  annoy  me,  let 
them  take  care  I  don't  send  them  there.  I  am  a  true-blue^  sir — tk  purple 
man  * — have  lots  of  fire-arms,  and  plenty  of  stout  fellows  in  the  parish 
feady  and  wiffing  to  back  me ;  and,  by  the  light  of  day !  if  they  make  or 
meddle  with  me  or  mine,  we  will  hunt  them  in  the  face  of  the  world,  like 
so  many  mad  dogs,  out  of  the  country :  what  are  they  but  a  pack  of 
ribki  t,  that  would  cut  our  throats,  if  they  dared  V 

^*  *  I  have  no  objection,'  said  fiimraons,  *  that  you  should  express  a 
firm  determination  to  defend  your  life  and  protect  your  property ;  but  I 
ntterly  condemn  the  spirit  with  which  you  seem  to  be  animated.  Be 
temperate  and  sober,  but  be  firm.  I  will  a£R)rd  you  every  assistance  and 
protection  in  my  power,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  landlord ;  but  if  you 
«peak  so  incautiously,  the  result  may  be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  to  yourself.'* 

*  Tkew  torms  deaot«  certain  stagM  of  ioitiattoa  in  the  Orange  syatem. 
t  Rebels. 
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"  '  Instead  of  that/  aaid  Yengeance,  *  the  more  a  man  appean  to  be 
afeard,  the  more  danger  he  is  in,  as  I  know  by  what  I  haye  seen ;  bnt, 
at  anj  rate,  if  they  injure  me,  I  wouldn't  ask  better  sport  than  taking 
down  the  ribles  —  the  bloody-minded  villains !  IsnH  it  a  purty  thing 
that  a  man  darn't  put  one  foot  past  the  other  only  as  they  wish  ?  By  the 
light  o^  day,  I'll  pepper  them  !' 

'^  Shortly  after  this.  Vengeance,  braving  all  their  threats,  removed  to 
the  fiirm,  and  set  about  its  cultivation  with  skill  and  vigour.  He  had 
not  been  long  there,  however,  when  a  notice  was  posted  one  night  on  his 
door,  giving  him  ten  days  to  clear  off  from  this  interdicted  spot,  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  non-compliance,  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  house  and 
offices,  inmates  included.  The  reply  which  Vengeance  made  to  this  was 
fearless  and  characteristic.  He  wrote  another  notice,  which  he  posted  on 
the  chapel-door,  stating  that  he  would  not  budge  an  inch — ^recommending, 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  intended  pa3ring  him  a  nightly  visit  to  be  care- 
ful that  they  might  not  chance  to  go  home  with  their  heels  foremost. 
This,  indeed,  was  setting  them  completely  at  defiance,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  fatal  to  Vesey,  were  it  not  for  a  circumstance  which  I 
will  now  relate : — In  a  little  dell,  below  Vesey'^s  house,  lived  a  poor 
woman,  called  Doran,  a  widow ;  she  inhabited  a  smaU  hut,  and  was  prin- 
cipally supported  by  her  two  sons,  who  were  servants,  one  to  a  neighbour- 
ing fanner,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Ableson,  rector  of  the 
parish.  He  who  had  been  with  the  rector  lost  his  health  shortly  before 
Vengeance  succeeded  the  Orogans  as  occupier  of  the  land  in  question, 
and  was  obliged  to  come  home  to  his  mother.  He  was  then  confined  to 
his  bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  never  rose. 

'^  This  boy  had  been  his  mother's  principal  support — ^for  the  other  was 
unsettled,  and  paid  her  but  little  attention,  being,  like  most  of  those  in 
his  situation,  fond  of  drinking,  dancing,  and  attending  fairs.  In  short, 
he  became  a  Bibbonman,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  attend  their 
nightly  meetings.  Now  it  so  happened  that  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  threatening  notice  had  been  posted  on  Vengeance's  door,  he  received 
no  annoyance,  although  the  period  allowed  for  his  departure  had  been 
long  past,  and  the  purport  of  the  paper  uncomplied  with.  Whether  this 
proceeded  from  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Ribbonmen  of  receive 
ing  a  warmer  welcome  than  they  might  wish,  or  whether  they  deferred 
the  execution  of  their  threat  until  Vengeance  might  be  off  his  gnard,  I 
cannot  determine ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  some  months  had  elapsed  and 
Vengeance  remained  hitherto  unmolested. 

'^  During  this  interval  the  distress  of  Widow  Doran  had  become  known 
to  the  inmates  of  his  family,  and  his  mother — ^for  she  lived  with  him — 
used  to  bring  down  each  day  some  nourishing  food  to  the  sick  boy.  In 
these  kind  offices  she  was  very  punctual ;  and  so  great  was  the  poverty 
of  the  poor  widow,  and  so  destitute  the  situation  of  her  sick  son,  that,  in 
fact,  the  burden  of  their  support  lay  principally  upon  Vengeance's  family. 

'^  Vengeance  was  a  small,  thin  man,  with  fair  hair,  and  fiery  eyes  ; 
his  voice  was  loud  and  shrill,  his  utterance  rapid,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  irritable.  His  motions  were  so  quick,  that  he 
rather  seemed  to  run  than  walk.     He  was  a  civil,  obliging  neighbour, 
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but  performed  his  best  aotions  with  a  bad  grace ;  a  firm,  unffinching 
firiend,  but  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
generally  esteemed  and  respected — though  considered  as  an  eccentric  cha- 
racter, for  such,  indeed  he  was.  On  hearing  of  Widow  Doran  s  distress, 
he  gave  orders  that  a  portion  of  each  meal  should  be  regularly  sent  down 
to  her  and  her  son  ;  and  from  that  period  forward  they  were  both  sup- 
ported principally  from  his  table. 

^*  In  this  way  some  months  had  passed,  and  still  Yengeanoe  was  nndls- 
tnrbed  in  his  farm.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  Doran's  other  son 
came  to  see  his  brother ;  and  during  these  visits  it  was  but  natural  that 
his  mother  and  brother  should  allude  to  the  kindness  which  they  daily 
experienced  from  Yesey. 

^'  One  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  tap  came  to  Widow  Doran's  door, 
who  happened  to  be  attending  the  invalid,  as  he  was  then  nearly  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  illness.  When  she  opened  it,  the  other  son  entered,  in 
an  evident  hurry,  having  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  felt  deep  and 
serious  anxiety. 

^^  *'  Mother,'  said  he,  *  I  was  yery  uneasy  entirely  about  Mick,  and 
just  started  over  to  see  him,  although  they  don't  know  at  home  that  I'm 
out,  so  I  can't  stay  a  crack ;  but  I  wish  you  would  go  to  the  door  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to  him.* 

^^^Why,  thin,  Holy  Mother  !— Jack,  a-hagur,  is  there  anything 
the  matther,  for  you  look  as  if  you  had  iem  tcmsihing^T 

**  *'  Nothing  worse  than  myself,  mother/  he  repUed ;  *  nor  there's 
nothing  the  matther  at  all— only  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mick 
here,  that's  all.^ 

'^  The  mother  accordingly  removed  herself  out  of  hearing. 

<<  ^  Mick,'  says  the  boy,  ^  this  is  a  bad  business — ^I  wish  to  (jh>d  I  was 
clear  and  clane  out  of  it.' 

"  '  What  is  it  Y  said  Mick,  alarmed. 

*^  ^  Murther,  I'm  afeard,  if  God  doesn't  turn  it  off  of  them,  somehow.' 

*^  *  What  do  you  mane,  man,  at  all  Y  said  the  invalid,  nusing  himself, 
in  deep  emotion,  on  his  elbow,  from  his  poor  straw  bed. 

*'  *  Yengeance,^  said  he — *  Yengeance,  man — he's  going  to  get  it.  I 
was  out  with  the  boys  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at  last  it's  agreed  on  to 
visit  him  to-morrow  night.  I'm  sure  and  sartin  he^U  never  escape,  for 
there'^s  more  in  for  liim  than  taking  the  farm,  and  daring  them  so  often 
as  he  did — he  shot  two  fingers  off  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Jem  Reilly's  one 
night  that  they  war  on  for  threshing  him,  and  that's  coming  home  to  him 
along  with  the  rest.^ 

^^  ^  In  the  name  of  God,  Jack,'  inquired  Mick,  *what  do  they  intend  to 
do  to  him  ?' 

^^  *"  Why,'  replied  Jack,  ^  it^s  agreed  to  put  a  coal  in  the  thatch,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  although  they  were  afeard  to  name  what  he^s  to  get 
besides,  I  doubt  they'^ll  make  a  spatch-cock  of  hinue^.  They  won't  med- 
dle with  any  other  of  the  famUy,  though — but  he's  dawn  for  it.' 

^'  ^  Are  you  to  be  one  of  them  V  asked  Mick. 


• 
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"  '  I  was  ihe  third  man  nMned,'  repKed  the  other,  *  bekase,  thef  Baid, 
I  knew  the  phioe.' 

^  *  Jack,'  said  his  emaciated  brother,  with  nmeh  solemnity,  raising 
himself  op  in  the  bed — *  Jade,  if  you  ham  act  or  part  in  timt  bloody 
bosinesB,  God  in  his  glory  youll  never  see.  Fly  the  orantry— cat  off  a 
finger  or  toe— break  yonr  arm— -or  do  something  that  may  preyent  yon 
firom  being  there.  Oh,  my  God !'  he  exclaimed,  whilst  the  tears  fell  ftwt 
down  his  pato  cheeks — *  to  go  to  mnrder  the  man,  and  lave  his  little  family 
widont  a  head  or  a  fiUher  over  them,  and  his  wifs  a  widow  I  Tobnm  his 
place,  widont  rhime,  or  rason,  or  offince !  Jaek,  if  yon  go,  FU  die 
cmnng  you.  I'll  i^pear  to  you-^111  lei  yon  rest  neither  night  nor  day, 
sleeping  nor  waking,  in  bed  or  ont  of  bed.  TU  hannt  yon,  tOl  yonH 
oHiae  the  very  honr  yon  war  bom/ 

^'  *  Whist,  Micky,'  said  Jack,  ^  you're  finghteBing  me:  lH  not  go--- 
will  that  satisfy  yonr 

^^  *  Welly  ^hrop  down  on  your  two  knees,  there,'  said  fificky,  *  and! 
swear  before  the  €h>d  that  has  his  eye  upon  you  this  minute,  that  youH 
haYO  no  hand  in  injuring  Um  or  Ida,  while  you  lite.  If  you  don't  do 
this,  I!I1  not  rest  in  my  gnnre,  and  maybe  Fll  be  a  corpse  bdRore  momin'.' 

'<  *  Well,  Mkky,'  said  Jaek^  who,  though  wild  and  unthinking,  was 
a  lad  whose  heart  and  affwtiona  were  good,  ^  it  wsuld  be  hard  for  me  to 
refuse  you  that  much,  and  you  noi  likely  to  be  long  wid  me— I  will ;  * 
and  he  accordingly  knelt  down  and  swove  solemnly,  in  words  which  his 
brother  distated  to  him,  that  he  would  not  be  ooBcmied  m  the  intended 
murder* 

'*  *  Now,  give  me  your  hand,  Jack,^  said  the  invalid ;  ^  God  bless  you 
— and  80  he  will.  Jaok,  if  I  depart  before  I  see  you  again,  FQ  die 
happy.  That  man  has  supported  mo  and  my  mother,  for  near  the  last 
three  months,  bad  as  you  all  think  him.  Why,  Jack,  we  would  both 
be  dead  of  hunger  long  ago,  only  for  hie  famHy ;  and,  my  God  !  to  think 
of  snoh  a  murdhering  intention  makes  my  blood  run  cewld'*    ■■■- 

«« <  You  had  better  give  him  a  hint  then,'  said  Jack,  <  some  way,  or 
he'll  be  done  for,  as  sore  as  you're  stvetehed  on  that  bed ;  but  don't  mintion 
names,  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  from  being  murdhered  for  what  I  did.  I 
must  be  off  now,  fori  stole  outof  the  bam*;  and  only  that  AttyLaghy^s 
gone  along  wid  the  mnstar  to  the  '  lair,  to  help  him  to  sell  the  two 
Qoults,  I  oouldn^t  get  over  at  ail.' 

"  *  Well,  go  home.  Jack,  and  God  bless  you,  and  so  he  will,  for  what 
you  did  this  ni^L' 

**  Jack  accordingly  departed,  after  bidding  his  mother  and  brother 
forewelL 

*^  When  the  old  woman  came  in,  she  asked  hereon  if  there  was  any^ 
thing  wrong  with  hia  brother^  but  he  xepKed  that  there  was  not. 

«« <  Nothmg  at  all,^  said  he-«-*  but  will  yon  go  vp  airiy  in  the  morning, 
plase  God,  and  tell  Yeasy  Johnston  that  I  want  to  aee  him;  aad^diat^ 
I  have  a  great  dale  to  say*  to  him/ 

«c  «*To  be  sure  I  will,  Micky;  but,  Lord  guard  ua^  idiat  ails  you,  avour- 
>  you  look  so  frightened  ?' 

^  Labouriag  Mmnts  in  IreUnd  unullj  sleep  in  Iwnu. 
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'^  ^Notiihug  at  all,  at  all,  mother;  but  wfll  joa  go  where  I  my  miy 
to-norrow,  for  me  V 

<'  <  It's  the  firsfc  thing  Til  do,  God  willm'/  replied  the  mother.  And 
the  next  morning  Voeey  wae  down  with  ^  inyalid  yery  early,  for  the 
old  woman  kept  her  word,  and  paid  him  a  timely  visit. 

*^  *  Well,  Micky,  my  boy,^  said  Yengeanoe,  as  he  entered  the  hot,  '  I 
hope  you're  mo  worse  this  morning/ 

^  *'  Not  worse,  Sir,^  repKed  Kiek ;  *  nor,  indeed,  am  I  anything  better 
either,  but  much  the  same  way.  Sure  it's  I  that  knows  very  well  that 
my  time  hero  is  but  short.' 

^  *  Well,  Midt,  my  boy/  said  Yengeanoe,  *  I  hope  you're  prepared  for 
dsath  and  that  you  ezpeet  forgiveness,  like  a  Christian.  Look  up,  my 
boy,  to  Ood  at  once,  and  pitch  the  priests  and  tiieir  craft  to  ould  Nick, 
where  they^ll  all  go  at  the  long-run.* 

<'  ^  I  Vlieve,'  said  Mick,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^that  you're  not  very  fond 
of  the  priests,  Mr.  Johnston;  but  if  you  knew  the  power  they  possess  as 
well  as  I  do,  ye«  woul<fai't  spake  of  them  so  bad,  anyhow.'* 

<^  ^  Me  fond  of  them  !'  nplied  the  other ;  *  why,  man,  they^re  a  set  of 
the  most  glnttonons,  bia<^-looking  hypocrites,  that  ever  walked  on  neat's 
leather ;  and  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  the  country-shunted  out  of  the 
eoontry,  by  the  light  of  day !  eveiy  one  ef  them ;  for  they  do  nothing  but 
egg  up  the  people  against  the  Protestants.' 

*<  ^  €K>d  h^p  yen,  Mr.  Johnston,'  repfied  the  mvafid,  ^  I  pity  you  from 
my  heart  for  the  opinion  you  hould  about  them.  I  suppose  if  you  were 
sthruok  dead  on  Uie  spot  wid  a  blast  from  the  fbiries,  that  you  think  a 
priest  couldn't  cure  yon  by  one  word^s  spaking  V 

'*  *  Cure  me  T  said  Yengeanoe,  with  a  laugh  of  disdain ;  *l>y  the  fight 
of  day !  if  I  caught  one  of  them  curing  me,  I'd  give  him  the  purtiest  chase 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  across  the  hills.' 

^'^^  Don't  you  know,'  said  Mick,  ^that  priest  Dannelly  cured  Bob  Besty 
of  the  falling  sickness — until  he  broke  t^  vow  that  was  laid  upon 
him,  of  not  going  into  a  church,  and  the  minute  he  crossed  the  church- 
door,  didn'^t  he  dhrop  down  as  bad  as  ever*— and  what  could  the  minister 
do  for  him  V 

*^^  And  don'^t  y^H  know,'  r^oined  Yengeanoe,  <  that  that's  all  a  parcel 
of  the  most  lying  stuff  possible ;  lies — ^lies — all  lies — and  vagabondism  t 
Why,  Mick,  you  Papishes  worship  the  priests  ;  you  think  they  can  bring 
yew  to  heaven  at  a  word.  By  the  light  of  day  they  mnst  have  good  sport 
laughing  at  you,  when  they  get  among  one  another.  Why  don't  they 
teach  you  and  give  you  the  Bible  to  read,  the  ribelly  rascals  ?  but  they^re 
afraid  youM  know  too  much  then.' 

"-  *  Well,  Mr.  Johnston,'  said  Mick,  *  I  brieve  youll  never  have  a  good 
opinion  of  them,  at  any  rate.' 

**  ^  Ajy  when  the  sky  falls,*  replied  Yengeance ;  *  but  you're  now  on  your 
death-bed,  and  why  don't  you  pitch  them  to  ould  Nick,  and  get  a  Bible  ? 
Get  a  Bible,  man  ;  there's  a  pair  of  them  in  my  house,  that's  never  used 
at  all — except  my  mother^  and  she's  at  it  night  and  day.  I"*]!  send  one 
of  them  down  to  you  :  turn  yourself  to  God— to  your  Redeemer,  that 
died  on  the  mount  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  soBMwhere  about  Jerusalem,  for 
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your  mns*— and  don't  go  out  of  the  world  firom  the  hand  of  a  rascally 
priest,  with  a  hand  ahout  your  eyes,  as  if  yon  were  at  hlind-manVbuff ; 
for,  by  the  light  of  day  yon're  as  blind  as  a  bat  in  a  religions  way.' 

^'  ^  There's  no  use  in  sending  me  a  Bible,^  replied  the  iuYalid,  ^  for  I  oan*i 
read  it :  but,  whatever  you  nmy  think,  I'm  very  willing  to  lare  my  sal- 
vation with  my  priest.' 

"  *•  Why,  man,'*  obserred  Yengeance,  *  I  thought  you  were  going  to  have 
sense  at  last,  and  that  you  sent  for  me  to  give  you  some  spiritual  oon- 
solation.' 

*'  *  No,  Sir,^  replied  Mick;  ^  I  have  two  or  three  words  to  spake  to  you/ 

*'  ^  Gome,  come,  Mick,  now  that  we^re  on  a  spiritual  subject,  1*11  hear 
nothing  from  you  till  I  try  whether  it's  possible  to  give  you  a  true  insight 
into  religion.  Stop,  now,  and  let  us  lay  our  heads  togeUier,  that  we  may 
make  out  something  of  a  dacenter  creed  for  you  to  believe  in  than  the  one 
you  profess.     Tell  me  the  truth,  do  you  believe  in  the  priests  V 

^^  ^How  V  replied  Mick;  'I  believe  that  they'^re  holy  men — but  I  know 
they  canH  save  roe  widout  the  Bedeemer,  and  his  blewed  mother.' 

^^  *'  By  the  light  above  us,  you^re  shuffling,  Mick — I  say  you  do  believe 
in  them — now,  don't  tell  me  to  the  contrary — ^I  say  you*re  shuffling  as 
fiist  as  possible.^ 

^^ '  I  tould  you  truth,  Sir,'  replied  Mick ;  *  and  if  you  don'^t  believe  me, 
I  can't  help  it.' 

**  ^ Don't  trust  in  the  priests,  Mick;  ihat^s  the  main  point  to  secure 
your  salvation.' 

*'  Mick,  who  knew  his  prejudices  against  the  priests,  smiled  faintly, 
and  eplied — 

**  *  Why,  Sir,  I  trust  in  them  as  hem'  able  to  make  inthercession  wid 
Ood  for  me,  that*s  all.' 

^*  ^  They  make  intercession  I  By  the  stool  I'm  sitting  on,  a  single 
word  from  one  of  them  would  ruin  you.  They,  a  set  of  ribles,  to  make 
interest  for  you  in  heaven  I  Didn't  they  rise  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ?— 
answer  me  that.' 

^*  *  This  is  a  subject,  Sir,  we  would  never  agree  on/  replied  Mick. 

"  *  Have  you  the  Ten  Commandments  ?'  inquired  Vesey. 

'^  ^  I  doubt  my  mimory's  not  clear  enough  to  have  them  in  my  mind,' 
said  the  lad,  feeling  keenly  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  which  he  appre- 
hended from  Yesey's  blunt  observations. 

*'  Yesey,  however,  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  his  feelings,  and, 
with  more  delicacy  than  could  be  expected  from  him,  immediately  moved 
the  question. 

**  *  No  matter,  Mick,'  said  he,  *  if  you  would  give  up  the  priests,  we 
would  get  over  that  point:  as  it  is,  I  will  give  you  a  lift  in  the  Command- 
ments ;  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  if  you  take  my  advice,  I'll  work  up  a 
creed  for  you  that  you  may  depend  upon.  But  now  for  the  Command- 
ments— ^let  me  see. 

^'  '  First :  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me.  Don't  you  see, 
man,  how  that  peppers  the  priests  ? 

^'  *  Second  :  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day. 

^  ^  Third :  lliou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself — no,  hang  it  no  !— I'm  out- 
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that's  the  Second — very  right.  Third:  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother — yon  understand  that,  Mick  ?  It  means  that  you  are  bound  to 
— to— just  so— to  honour  your  father  and  your  mother,  poor  woman/ 

^^  My  father«>God  be  good  to  him  ! — is  dead  near  fourteen  years,  sir/ 
replied  Mick. 

^^  ^  Well,  in  that  ease,  Mick,  you  see  all  that's  left  for  you  is  to  honour 
your  mother — although  I  ^m  not  certain  of  that  either ;  the  Command- 
ments make  no  allowance  at  all  for  death,  and  in  that  case  why,  living 
or  dead,  the  surest  way  is  to  respect  and  obey  them — that  is,  if  the  thing 
wem'^t  impossible.  I  wish  we  had  blind  George  M*Girr  here,  Mick; 
although  he's  as  great  a  rogue  as  ever  escaped  hemp,  yet  he'd  beat  the 
devil  himself  at  a  knotty  point.^ 

^^  *'  His  breath  would  be  bad  about  a  dying  man,'  observed  Mick. 

*^  *  Ay,  or  a  living  one,^  said  Yesey;  *  however,  let  us  get  on — we  were 
at  the  Third.     Fourth :  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' 

*^  At  the  word  murder,  Mick  started,  and  gave  a  deep  groan,  whilst 
his  eyes  and  features  assumed  a  gaunt  and  hollow  expression,  resembling 
that  of  a  man  struck  with  an  immediate  sense  of  horror  and  affiright. 

^' '  Oh !  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  stop  there,'  said  Doran ;  ^  that  brings 
to  my  mind  the  business  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  Johnston.' 

*^  *  What  is  it  about  V  inquired  Yengeance,  in  his  usual  eager  manner, 

*'  ^  Do  you  mind,'  said  Mick,  '  that  a  paper  was  stuck  one  night  upon 
your  door,  threatening  you,  if  yon  wouldn't  lave  that  farm  you  're  in?' 

^'  *  I  doy  the  blood-thirsty  villains !  but  they  knew  a  trick  worth  two 
of  coming  near  me.** 

^  *  WeU,^  said  Mick,  *  a  strange  man,  that  I  never  seen  before,  came 
into  me  last  night,  and  tould  me,  if  Td  see  you,  to  say  that  you  would  get 
a  visit  from  the  boys  this  night,  and  to  take  care  of  yourself.' 

^^  '  GKve  me  the  hand,  Mick,*  said  Yengeance — ^  give  me  the  hand ; 
in  spite  of  the  priests,  by  the  light  of  day  you're  an  honest  fellow. 
This  night,  you  say,  they're  to  come?  And  what  are  the  bloody 
wretches  to  do,  Mick  ?  But  I  neednH  ask  that,  for  I  suppose  it^s  to 
murder  myself,  and  to  bum  my  place.' 

^^  ^  I'm  afeard,  sir,  you^re  not  far  from  the  truth,'  replied  Mick  ;  ^  but, 
Mr.  Johnston,  for  God^s  sake,  don't  mintion  my  name ;  for,  if  yon  do, 
I'll  get  myself  what  they  war  laying  out  for  you — be  burned  in  my  bed, 
maybe.' 

^  *  Never  fear,  Mick,'  replied  Yengeance;  '  your  name  will  never  cross 
my  lips.' 

^  *  It^s  a  great  thing,'  said  Mick,  ^  that  would  make  me  turn  informer; 
but  sure,  only  for  your  kindness  and  the  goodness  of  your  family,  the 
Lord  spare  you  to  one  another!  mightn't  I  be  dead  long  ago  ?  I  couldn^t 
have  one  minute's  peace  if  you  or  yours  came  to  any  harm  when  I  could 
prevint  it.' 

**  ^ Say  no  more,  Mick,'  said  Yengeance,  taking  his  hand  again;  ^I 
know  that,  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  but  how  do  you  find  yourself,  my  poor 
fellow  ?  you  look  weaker  than  you  did,  a  good  deal.* 

**  'Indeed  I'm  going  very  fast,  Sir,'  replied  Mick ;  ^  I  know  it'll  sooc 
be  over  with  me.' 
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*^  ^  Hilt,  no,  num,^  said  Vengeaiioey  drawing  his  hand  rspidly  acrosa  hw 
«yeB,  and  oleanog  his  Toioe,  '  not  at  all— don't  say  so:  would  a  little  broth 
8erv«  f  on  ?  or  a  bit  of  fredi  meat  ?— -or  would  yon  have  a  fancy  for  any- 
thing that  I  eould  make  out  for  you  ?  Ill  get  yon  wine,  if  you  think  it 
would  do  yon  good.' 

**  *  God  reward  you,*  said  Mick  feebly—*  God  reward  yon,  and  open 
your  eyes  to  the  truth.     Is  my  mother  likely  to  come  in,  do  yon  think  ?  ^ 

^'  *  She  must  be  here  in  a  few  minutes^'  the  other  replied ;  *  she  was 
waiting  till  theyM  chum,  that  she  might  bring  you  down  a  little  fresh 
milk  and  butter,* 

^*^l  wish  she  was  wid  me,*  said  the  poor  lad,  *  lor  I'm  lonely  wantin' 
her— her  voice  and  the  very  touch  of  her  hands  goes  to  my  heart.  Mother, 
come  to  me,  and  let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your  breast,  agra  maduree,  for 
I  think  it  will  be  for  the  hist  time :  we  fiyed  lonely,  avonnieen,  wid  none 
bnt  ourselves — sometimes  in  happiness,  when  the  nabonrs  *nd  be  kind  to 
as — and  sometimes  in  sorrow,  when  there  'ud  be  none  to  help  ua.  It's 
over  now,  mother,  and  I'm  lavin*  yon  for  ever !  * 

^^  Yengeanoe  wiped  his  eyes — '  Bouse  yonzseli^  Miok/  said  he,  *  roose 
yourselt* 

<' '  Who  is  thai  sitting  along  with  yon  on  the  stool  t  *  said  Miok. 

'*  ^  No  one,'  replied  his  neighbour;  *  hot  what^a  the  matter  with  you, 
Miok  ?-^yonr  hioe  is  changed.* 

*'  Miok,  however,  made  no  reply ;  hot  after  a  few  slight  stmggles,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  call  upon  his  mother*s  name,  he  breathed  his  last. 
When  Yengeance  saw  that  he  was  dead— looked  upon  the  oold,  miseiable 
hut  in  which  this  grateful  and  affectionate  young  man  was  stretched — 
and  then  reflected  on  the  important  aervioe  he  had  jnst  rendered  him,  he 
could  not  suppress  his  tears* 

^'  After  BsadingdowB  some  of  the  females  to  assist  his  poor  mother  in 
laying  him  out,  v  engeance  went  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
informing  them  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  without  mentioning 
the  aoiiroe  from  which  he  IumI  it.  After  dusk  that  evming,  they  aU 
flocked,  as  privately  as  possible,  to  his  house,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty,  well  provided  with  wms  and  ammunition.  Some  of  them  stationed 
themselves  in  the  outhouses,  some  behind  the  garden-hedge,  and  others  in 
the  dweUing-houae.** 

When  my  brother  had  got  thus  far  in  his  narrative,  a  tap  came  to  the 
parbur-door,  and  immediately  a  stout-looking  man,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  labourer,  entered  the  room. 

''  Well,  Lachlin,**  said  my  biother,  '<  what's  the  matter  ?  ** 

*^  Why,  Sir,"  said  Lachlin,  scratching  his  head,  *'  I  had  a  bit  of  a 
Ikvour  to  as,  if  it  would  be  plasin'  to  you  to  grant  it  to  me.** 

'*  What  is  that  ?"  said  my  brother. 

*^  Do  you  know.  Sir,**  said  he,  *'  I  haven*t  been  at  a  wake — ^kt  us  see 
—this  two  or  three  years,  anyhow ;  and,  if  yon'd  have  no  objection, 
why,  IM  slip  up  awhUe  to  Denis  Kelly's ;  he's  a  distant  relation  of  my 
own,  Sir ;  and  blood 's  thicker  than  wather,  yon  know." 

^'  Vm  just  glad  you  came  in,  Lachlin,**  said  my  brother ;  '*  I  didn't 
think  of  you ;  take  a  chair  here,  and  never  heed  the  wake  to^n^ght,  but 
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ait  down  and  toll  us  aboul  the  attack  on  Vemy  Yeogeaooey  long  ago. 
ril  get  yon  a  tumbler  of  ponch ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  the  wake,  I 
will  aUow  yon  to  go  to  the  fdneral  to-morrow.'* 

*^  Ah)  Sir,'"  said  Lachlin,  **  you  know  whenever  the  punch  is  oonsamed, 
I*m  aifiily  persuaded ;  but  not  making  little  of  your  tumbler.  Sir,'*  said 
the  shrewd  fellow,  '*  I  would  get  two  or  three  of  them  if  I  went  to  the 
wake.'" 

'^  Well,  sit  down,"  said  my  brother,  handing  him  one,  ^*  and  we  won't 
permit  you  to  get  thirty  whUe  you're  talking^  at  all  events.'' 

*^  In  throth,  you  haven't  your  heart  in  the  likes  of  it,"  said  Lachlin. 
*'  Ointlemen,  your  healths-^your  health,  Sir,  and  we're  happy  to  see 
you  wanst  more.  Why,  thin,  I  remember  you,  Sir,  when  you  were  a 
gorsoon,  passing  to  school  wid  yowr  saichell  on  your  back ;  but,  Til  be 
bound  you're  by  no  means  as  soople  now  as  yon  were  thin.  Why,  Sr," 
turning  to  my  brother,  *^  he  ^uld  fly  or  kiok  football  wid  the  rabbits^— 
Well,  this  is  raal  stuff!" 

"  Now,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  ^^  give  n«  an  account  of  the  attack 
you  made  on  Yeaey  Yengeance's  house,  at  the  Long  fiidge,  when  all  hia 
party  w^ie  chaeed  out  of  the>town,'' 

<^  Why,  thin,  Sir,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  mintion  it;  but  you  see, 
gintlemen,  there  was  no  getting  over  being  connected  wid  tiiem ;  bnt  I 
hope  your  brother 's  «^  Star ! 

**  Ob,  perfectly  sale,  Laohlin ;  you  may  rest  assured  he*U  never  mMk 
tien  it." 

^  Well,  Sir,  said  Lachlin,  addressing  bimaelf  to  me,  <*  Yesey  Yen*' 
geance  was—'." 

'<  lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  ** he  knows  all  about  Yeaey;  jnst  give 
an  aecount  of  the  attack." 

^  The  attack.  Sir  i  no,  but  the  chivey  we  got  over  the  mouutaina. 
Why,  Sir,  we  met  in  an  oold  empty  house,  yon  see,  that  belonged  to  the 
Farnlls  of  Ballyboulteen,  thai  went  over  to  America  that  spring.  There 
war  none  wid  ua,  you  may  be  sure,  bnt  them  that  war  up  *;  and  in  all  we 
might  be  about  sixty  or  seventy.  The  Qtogana,  one  way  or  another,  got 
it  up  first  among  them,  bekiM  they  expected  that  Mr.  Simmona  would 
take  them  back  when  he'd  find  that  no  one  elas  dare  veniher  npon  their 
land.  There  war  at  that  time  two  fellows  dovm  from  the  eounty  I^mg* 
lord  in  their  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Oolliar**naltho«gh  that  waaiTt 
their  right  name«^hey  were  here  upon  their  keeping,  f<Hr  the  murder  of 
n  proctor  in  their  own  part  of  the  oountry.  One  cdT  them  was  a  tall,  pow»- 
erfiil  fellow,  with  sandy  hair,  and  red  brows ;  the  other  was  a  dender 
ahap,  that  must  have  been  dmwn  into  it  by  his  brother-^for  he  was  very 
mild  and  innocent,  and  always  persuaded  us  agui  evil.  The  Chrogans 
brought  lashings  of  whiskey,  and  made  them  that  war  to  go  foremoat 
amost  drunk — ^these  war  the  two  CoUiera,  some  of  the  strangeirs  from  be- 
hind the  mountains,  and  a  son  of  Widdy  Doran'a,  that  knew  every  indi 
abont  the  place,  for  he  waa  bred  and  bom  jist  below  the  house  a  bit.  He 
wasn't  wid  ua,  however,  in  n^[ard  of  hia  brother  being  under  hoard  that 
night ;  but,  instid  of  him,  Tim  Orogan  went  to  ahow  the  way  up  the 

•  Thai  is,  had  been  made  memben  of  a  tecret  loelety. 
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little  glin  to  tbe  house,  though,  for  that  matther,  the  most  of  us  knew  it  as 
well  as  he  did ;  but  we  didn't  like  to  be  the  first  to  put  a  hand  to  it,  if 
we  could  help  it. 

'^  At  any  rate,  we  sot  in  Farrell's  empty  house,  drinking  whiskey,  till 
they  war  idl  gathered,  when  about  two  dozen  of  them  got  the  damp  sooi 
from  the  chimley,  and  rubbed  it  over  their  faces,  making  them  so  black, 
that  their  own  relations  couldn't  know  them.  We  then  went  across  the 
country  in  little  lots,  of  about  six  or  ten,  or  a  score,  and  we  war  glad  that 
the  wake  was  in  Widdy  Doran's,  seeing  that,  if  any  one  would  meet  us, 
we  war  going  to  it  you  know,  and  the  blackening  of  the  faces  would  pass 
for  a  frolic ;  but  there  was  no  great  danger  of  being  met,  for  it  was  now 
long  beyant  midnight. 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  it  puts  me  into  a  tremble,  even  at  this  time,  to  think 
of  how  little  we  cared  about  doing  what  we  were  bent  upon.  Them  that 
had  to  manage  the  business  war  more  than  half  drunk  ;  and,  hard  fortune 
to  me !  but  you  would  think  it  was  to  a  wedding  they  went — some  of 
them  singing  songs  against  the  law — some  of  them  quite  merry,  and 
laughing  as  if  they  had  found  a  mare's  nest.  The  big  fellow.  Collier,  had 
a  dork  lanthem  wid  a  half-burned  turf  in  it  to  light  the  bonfire,  as  they 
said ;  others  had  guns  and  pistols — some  of  them  charged,  and  some  of 
them  not ;  some  had  bagnets,  and  ould  rusty  swords,  pitchforks,  and  so 
on.  Myself  had  nothing  in  my  hand  but  the  flail  I  was  thrashing  wid 
that  day ;  and  to  tell  the  thruth,  the  divil  a  step  I  would  have  gone  with 
them,  only  for  fraid  of  my  health :  for,  as  I  said  awhile  agone,  if  any  dis- 
coyery  was  made  afterwards,  them  that  promised  to  go,  and  turned  tail, 
would  be  marked  as  the  informers.  Neither  was  I  so  blind,  but  I  could 
see  that  there  war  plenty  there  that  would  stay  away  if  they  durst. 

^*  Well,  we  went  on  till  we  came  to  a  little  dark  comer  below  the 
house,  where  we  met  and  held  a  council  of  war  upon  what  we  should 
do.  Collier  and  the  other  strangers  from  behind  the  mountains  war  to  go 
first,  and  the  rest  war  to  stand  round  the  house  at  a  distance— he  carried 
the  lanthem,  a  bagnet,  and  a  horse  pistol ;  and  half-a-doeen  more  war  to  bring 
over  bottles  of  straw  from  Yengeanoe's  own  haggard,  to  hould  up  to  the 
thatch.  It's  all  past  and  gone  now — ^but  three  of  the  Beillys  were  des- 
perate against  Yesey  that  night,  particularly  one  of  them  that  he  had 
shot  about  a  year  and  a  half  before — ^that  is,  peppered  two  of  the  right- 
hand  fingers  off  of  him,  one  night  in  a  scuffle,  as  Yesey  came  home  from 
an  Orange-lodge.  Well,  all  went  on  purty  fiiur ;  we  had  got  as  fiur  as  the 
out-houses,  where  we  stopped,  to  see  if  we  could  hear  any  noise  ;  but  all 
was  quiet  as  you  plase. 

^  *  Now,  Yengeance,^  says  Reilly,  swearing  a  terrible  oath  out  of 
him — '  you  muidering  Orange  villain,  you^re  going  to  get  your  pay,' 
says  he. 

** '  Ay,^  says  Orogan,  *  what  he  often  threatened  to  others  heV  soon 
meet  himself,  plase  €k>d ! — come,  boys,^  says  he,  ^  bring  the  straw  and 
light  it,  and  just  lay  it  up,  my  darlings,  nicely  to  the  thatch  here, 
and  jeii  see  what  a  glorious  bonfire  we^ll  have  of  the  black  orange  yillain^s 
blankets  in  less  than  no  time.^ 

**'  Some  of  us  could  hardly  stand  this :  '  Stop,  boys,^  cried  one  of  Dan 
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81evin*8  sons — *  stop.  Vengeance  is  bad  enoneh,  bnt  his  wife  and  children 
never  offinded  us — we^ll  not  bum  the  place. 

^*  *  No/  said  others,  spaking  out  when  thej  heard  any  body  at  all 
having  courage  to  do  so — ^  it^s  too  bad,  boys,  to  bum  the  place ;  for  if 
we  do,^  says  they,  *  some  of  the  innocent  may  be  burned  before  they  get 
from  the  house,  or  even  before  they  waken  out  of  their  sleep.^ 

*^  ^  Knock  at  the  door  first,'  says  Slevin,  *'  and  bring  Vengeance  out ; 
let  us  out  the  ears  off  of  his  head  and  lave  him.' 

^^  *  Damn  him  !'  says  another,  ^  let  us  not  tak^  the  vagabone's  life ; 
it's  enough  to  take  the  ears  from  him,  and  to  give  him  a  prod  or  two  of 
a  bagnet  on  the  ribs ;  bnt  don't  kill  him.' 

*^  *  Well,  well,'  says  Reilly,  *  let  us  knock  at  the  door,  and  get  him- 
self and  the  fiunily  out,'  says  he,  *  and  then  we'll  we  what  can  be  done 
wid  him.' 

*^  *  Tattheration  to  roe,'^  says  the  big  Longford  fellow,  *  if  he  had 
sarved  me,  Reilly,  as  he  did  you,  but  I'd  roast  him  in  the  flames  of  his 
own  house,'  says  he. 

**'  *  I'd  have  you  to  know,'  says  Slevin,  *  that  you  have  no  command 
here,  Collier.  I'm  captain  at  the  present  time,'  says  he ;  '  and  more  nor 
what  I  wish  shall  not  be  done.  Go  over/  says  he  to  the  black  faces, 
*  and  rap  him  up.' 

^^  Accordingly  they  began  to  knock  at  the  door,  commanding  Ven- 
geance to  get  up  and  come  ont  to  them. 

**  *  Come,  Vengeance,'  says  CoUier,  *  put  on  you,  my  good  fellow, 
and  come  out  till  two  or  three  of  your  neighbours,  that  wish  you  we^U 
gets  a  sight  of  your  purty  &ce}  you  babe  of  grace !' 

**  ^  Who  are  you  that  wants  me  at  all  V  says  Vengeance  from  within. 

'^  *  Come  out,  first,'  says  Collier  ;  *  a  few  friends  that  has  a  crow  to 
pluck  with  you :  walk  out,  avoumeen ;  or  if  you'd  rather  be  roasted 
alive,  why  you  may  stay  where  you  are,'  says  he. 

**  ^  Gentlemen/  says  Vengeance,  *  I  have  never  to  my  knowledge, 
offinded  any  of  you ;  and  I  hope  you  won^t  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  an  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  man  from  his  family,  in  the  clouds  of  the  night, 
to  do  him  an  injury.  Go  home,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  let 
me  and  mine  alone.  You're  all  mighty  daoent  gentlemen,  you  know, 
and  I'm  determined  never  to  make  or  meddle  with  any  of  you.  Sure,  I 
know  right  well  it^s  purteoting  me  you  would  be,  dacent  gentlemen.  But 
I  don't  think  there's  any  of  my  neighbours  there^  or  they  wouldnH  stand 
by  and  see  me  injured.' 

*^  *  Thrue  for  yon,  avick/  says  they,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  ter- 
rible patterrara  agin  the  door,  with  two  or  three  big  stones. 

*^  *  Stop,  stop  I'  says  Vengeance,  *  don't  break  the  door,  and  I'll  open 
it.     I  know  you're  merciful,  dacent  gentlemen — I  know  you're  merciful.' 

*'  So  the  thief  came  and  unbarred  it  quietly,  and  the  next  minute 
about  a  doeen  of  them  that  war  within  the  house  let  slap  at  us.  As  God 
would  have  had  it,  the  crowd  didn't  happen  to  be  forenent  the  door,  or 
numbers  of  them  would  have  been  shot,  and  the  night  was  dark,  too, 
which  was  in  our  favour.  The  first  volley  was  scarcely  over,  when  there 
was  another  slap  from  the  out-houses ;  and  after  that  another  from  the 
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gardens ;  and  after  that,  to  be  sure,  we  took  to  oar  scrapers.  SeToral  of 
them  were  very  badlj  wounded ;  but  as  for  Collier,  he  was  shot  dead, 
and  Grogan  was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  more,  on  the  spot.  There 
nerer  was  such  a  chase  as  we  got ;  and  only  that  they  thought  there  was 
more  of  us  in  it,  they  might  have  tuck  most  of  us  prisoners. 

"  *•  Fly,  boys, !'  says  Grogan,  as  soon  as  they  fired  out  of  the  house 
— ^  weVe  been  sould,'  says  he,  '  but  1*11  die  game,  any  how,^— and  so 
he  did,  poor  fellow  ;  for  although  he  and  the  other  four  war  transported, 
one  of  them  never  sould  the  pass  or  stagged.  Not  but  that  they  might 
have  done  it,  for  all  that,  only  that  there  was  a  whisper  sent  to  them, 
that  if  they  did^  a  single  soul  belonging  to  one  of  them  wouldn^t  be  left 
living.  The  Grogans  were  cousins  of  Denis  KellyX  that'^s  now  laid  out 
there  above. 

*^  From  the  time  this  tuck  place  till  after  the  'sizes,  there  wasnH  a  stir 
among  them  on  any  side ;  but  when  that  war  over,  the  boys  began  to 
prepare.  Denis,  heavens  be  his  bed,  was  tliere  in  his  glory.  This  wss 
in  the  spring  'sizes,  and  the  May  fair  soon  followed.  Ah  !  that  was  the 
bloody  sight,  I'm  tould — for  I  wasn't  at  it — atween  the  Orangemen  and 
them.  The  Ribbonmen  war  bate  tliough,  but  not  till  after  there  was  a 
desperate  fight  on  both  sides.  I  was  tould  that  Denis  Kelly  that  day 
knocked  down  five-and-twenty  men  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
and  only  that  long  John  Grimes  hot  him  a  poUhoge  on  the  sconce  with  the 
butt-end  of  the  gun,  it  was  thought  the  Orangemen  would  be  beat.  That 
blow  broke  his  skull,  and  was  the  manes  of  his  death.  He  was  carried 
home  senseless." 

"  Well,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  if  you  didn't  see  it,  I  did.  I 
happened  to  be  looking  out  of  John  Carson's  upper  window — for  it  wasn't 
alt(^ether  safe  to  contemplate  it  veithin  reach  of  the  missiles.  It  was 
certainly  a  dreadful  and  a  barbarous  sight.  You  have  often  observed  the 
calm,  gloomy  silence  that  preoedes  a  thunder-storm  ;  and  had  you  been 
there  that  day,  you  might  have  witnessed  its  illustration  in  a  scene  much 
more  awful.  The  thick  living  mass  of  people  extended  from  the  corners 
house,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  up  to  the  par- 
sonage on  the  other  side.  During  ihe  early  part  of  the  day,  every  kind 
of  business  was  carried  on  in  a  hurry  and  an  impatience,  which  denoted 
the  little  chance  they  knew  there  would  be  for  transacting  it  in  the 
evening. 

*^  Up  to  the  hour  of  four  o'^clock  the  fair  was  unusually  quiet,  and,  on 
the  whole,  presented  nothing  in  any  way  remarkable;  but  after  that  hour 
you  might  observe  the  busy  stir  and  hum  of  the  mass  settling  down  into 
a  deep,  brooding,  portentous  silence,  that  was  absolutely  fearful.  The 
females  with  dismay  and  terror  pictured  in  their  faces,  hurried  home ;  and 
in  various  instances  you  might  see  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters, 
clinging  about  the  sons,  husbuids,  and  brothers,  attempting  to  drag  them 
by  main  force  from  the  danger  which  they  knew  impended  over  them. 
In  this  tliey  seldom  succeeded ;  for  the  person  so  urged  was  usually  com- 
pelled to  tear  himself  from  them  by  superior  strengUi. 

^^  The  pedlars  and  basket-women,  and  such  as  had  tables  and  standings 
erected  in  the  streets,  commenced  removing  them  with  all  posaUe  haste. 
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The  shopkeepers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  put  up  their  shutters, 
in  order  to  secure  their  windows  from  being  shattered.  Strangers,  who  were 
compelled  to  stop  in  town  that  night,  took  shelter  in  the  inns  and  other 
houses  of  entertainment  where  they  lodged  :  so  that  about  five  o'clock  the 
street  was  completelj  clear,  and  free  for  action. 

^*  Hitherto  there  was  not  a  stroke — ^the  scene  became  eyen  more  silent 
and  gloomy,  although  the  moral  darkness  of  their  ill-suppressed  passions 
was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  that  poured  down 
a  tide  of  golden  light  upon  the  multitude.  This  contrast  between  the 
natural  brightness  of  the  evening,  and  the  internal  gloom  of  their  hearts, 
as  the  beams  of  the  sun  rested  upon  the  eyer-moving  crowd,  would,  to 
any  man  who  knew  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  spirit  of  religious 
hatred  was  soon  to  rage  among  them^  produce  novel  and  singular  sensa- 
tions. For,  after  all,  Toby,  there  is  a  mysterious  connection  between 
natural  and  moral  things,  which  often  invests  both  nature  and  sentiment 
with  a  feeling  that  certainly  would  not  come  home  to  our  hearts,  if  such 
a  connection  did  not  exist.  A  rose-tree  beside  a  grave  will  lead  us  from 
sentiment  to  reflection ;  and  any  other  association,  where  a  painful  or 
melancholy  thought  is  clothed  with  a  garb  of  joy  or  pleasure,  will  strike 
us  more  deeply  in  proportion  as  the  contrast  is  strong.  On  seeing  the 
sun  or  moon  struggling  through  the  darkness  of  surrounding  clouds,  I 
confess,  although  you  may  smile,  that  I  feel  for  the  moment  a  diminu- 
tion of  enjoyment — something  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  sum  of  my 
happiness. 

'^  Ere  the  quarrel  commenced,  you  might  see  a  dark  and  hateful  glare 
scowling  from  the  countenances  of  the  two  parties,  as  they  viewed  and 
approached  each  other  in  the  street — the  eye  was  set  in  deady  animosity, 
and  the  face  marked  with  an  ireful  paleness,  occasioned  at  once  by 
revenge  and  apprehension.  Groups  were  silently  hurrying  with  an  eager 
and  energetic  step  to  their  places  of  rendezvous,  grasping  their  weapons 
more  closely,  or  grinding  their  teeth  in  the  impatience  of  their  fury. 
The  veterans  on  each  side  were  surrounded  by  their  respective  followers, 
anxious  to  act  under  their  direction ;  and  the  very  boys  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  a  martial  spirit,  much  more  eager  than  that  of  those  who 
had  greater  experience  in  party  quarrels. 

^*  Jem  Finigan's  public-honse  was  the  head-quarters  and  rallying-point 
of  the  Bibbonmen ;  the  Orangemen  assembled  in  that  of  Joe  Sherlock, 
the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge.  About  six  o^clock,  the  crowd  in  the 
street  began  gradually  to  fall  off  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  town — ^the 
Roman  Catholics  towards  the  north,  and  the  Protestants  towards  the 
south.  Carson's  window,  from  which  I  was  observing  their  motions,  was 
exactly  half  way  between  them,  so  that  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  both. 
At  this  moment  I  noticed  Denis  Kelly  coming  forward  from  the  closely 
oondensed  mass  formed  by  the  Ribbonmen  :  he  advanced  with  his  cravat 
off,  to  the  middle  of  the  vacant  space  between  the  parties,  holding  a  fine 
oak  cudgel  in  his  hand.  He  then  stopped,  and  addressing  the  Orange- 
men, said, 

** '  WhereV  Yengeanoe  and  his  crew  now  ?  Is  there  any  single  Orange 
villain  among  you  that  dare  come  down  and  meet  me  here,  like  a  roan  t 
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Is  John  Orimes  there?  for  if  he  is,  before  we  begin  to  take  70a  wUofa 
face,  to  hunt  you  altogether  out  of  the  town,  ye  Orange  villuns,  I  would 
be  glad  that  he'd  step  down  to  Denis  Kelly  here  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
rii  not  keep  him  longer.' 

'^  There  was  now  a  stir  and  a  murmur  among  the  Orangemen,  as  if  a 
rush  was  about  to  take  place  towards  Denis ;  but  Grimes^  whom  I  saw 
endeavouring  to  curb  them  in,  left  the  crowd,  and  advanced  towards  him. 

**  At  this  moment  an  instinctive  movement  among  both  masses  took 
place ;  so  that  when  Orimes  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of  Kelly,  both 
parties  were  within  two  or  three  perches  of  them.  Kelly  was  standing, 
apparently  off  his  guard,  with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly  into  the  breast 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  tlie  cudgel  in  the  other ;  but  his  eye  was  fixed  calmly 
upon  Grimes  as  he  approached.  They  were  both  powerful,  fine  men — 
brawny,  vigorous,  and  active :  Grimes  had  somewhat  the  advantage  of 
the  other  in  height ;  he  also  fought  with  his  left  hand,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  was  nicknamed  KUihouge,  He  was  a  man  of  a  dark,  stem- 
looking  countenance ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  deep,  sullen,  and  of 
appalling  strength. 

'*  As  they  approached  each  other,  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
street  were  crowded ;  but  there  was  not  a  breath  to  be  heard  in  any 
direction,  nor  from  cither  party.  As  for  myself,  my  heart  palpitated  wiUi 
anxiety.  What  tke^f  might  have  felt  I  do  not  know :  but  they  must  have 
experienced  considerable  apprehension ;  for  as  they  weare  both  the  cham- 
pions of  their  respective  parties,  and  had  never  before  met  in  single 
encounter,  their  characters  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

^^ '  Well,  Grimes,'  said  Denis,  '  sure  I've  often  wished  for  this  same 
meetin',  man,  betune  myself  and  you ;  I  have  what  you're  goin'  to  get, 
in  for  you  this  long  time ;  but  you'll  get  it  now,  avick,  plase  God * 

^^  ^  It  was  not  to  soould  I  came,  you  pojMsh,  ribly  rascal,'  replied 
Grimes,  '  but  to  give  you  what  you're  long '' 

'^  Ere  the  word  had  been  out  of  his  mouth,  however,  Kelly  sprung  over 
to  him ;  and  making  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to  lay  Uie  stick  on  his  ribs, 
he  swung  it  past  without  touching  him,  and,  bringing  it  round  his  own 
head  like  lightning,  made  it  tell  with  a  powerful  back-stroke,  right  on 
Grimes^s  temple,  and  in  an  instant  his  own  face  was  sprinkled  with  tlie 
blood  which  sprung  from  the  wound.  Grimes  staggered  forward  towards 
his  antagonist,  seeing  which,  Kelly  sprung  back,  and  was  again  meeting 
him  with  full  force,  when  Grimes,  turning  a  little,  clutched  Kelly's  stick 
in  his  right  hand,  and  being  left-handed  himself,  ere  the  other  could 
wrench  the  cudgel  from  him,  he  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  which  laid  Kelly  in  the  dust. 

^^  There  was  then  a  deafening  shout  from  the  Orange  party;  and 
Grimes  stood  until  Kelly  should  be  in  the  act  of  rising,  ready  then  to 
give  him  another  blow.  The  coolness  and  generalship  of  Kelly,  however, 
were  here  very  remarkable ;  for,  when  he  was  just  getting  to  his  feet, 
*  Look  at  your  party  coming  down  upon  me !'  he  exclaimed  to  Grimes, 
who  turned  round  to  order  them  back,  and,  in  the  interim,  Kelly  was 
upon  his  legs. 

'^  I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  both  men ;  for  Grimes  was  by  no 
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means  inflated  with  the  boisterons  triamph  of  his  party — ^nor  did  Denis  get 
into  a  blind  rage  on  being  knocked  down.  They  approached  i|gain,  their 
eyes  kindled  into  savage  fury,  tamed  down  into  the  wariness  of  experi- 
enced combatants ;  for  a  short  time  they  stood  eyeing  each  other,  as  if 
calculating  upon  the  contingent  adTanta^es  of  attack  or  defence.  This 
was  a  moment  of  great  interest ;  for,  as  their  huge  and  powerful  frames 
stood  out  in  opposition,  strung  and  dilated  by  the  impulse  of  passion  and 
the  energy  of  contest,  no  judgment,  however  experienced,  could  venture 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  battle,  or  name  the  person  likely  to  be 
victorious.  Indeed  it  was  surprising  how  the  natural  sagacity  of  these 
men  threw  thmr  attitudes  and  movements  into  scientific  form  and  sym- 
metry, Kelly  raised  his  cudgel,  and  placed  it  transversely  in  the  air, 
between  himself  and  his  opponent ;  Grimes  instantly  placed  his  against  it 
— both  weapons  thus  forming  a  St.  Andre w^s  cross — whilst  the  men 
themselves  stood  foot  to  foot,  calm  and  collected.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  their  proportions,  nor  superior  to  their  respective  attitudes ;  their 
broad  chests  were  in  a  line ;  their  thick,  well-set  necks,  laid  a  little  back, 
as  were  their  bodies,  without,  however,  losing  their  balance ;  and  their 
fierce  but  calm  features,  grimly  but  placidly  scowling  at  each  other,  like 
men  who  were  prepared  for  the  onset 

**  At  length,  Kelly  made  an  attempt  to  repeat  his  former  feint,  with 
variations;  for,  whereas  he  had  sent  the  first  blow  to  Grimes's  right 
temple,  he  took  measures  now  to  reach  the  left;  his  action  was  rapid,  but 
equally  quick  was  the  eye  of  his  antagonist,  whose  cudgel  was  up  in  ready 
guard  to  meet  the  blow.  It  met  it;  and  with  such  surprising  power  was 
it  sent  and  opposed,  that  both  cudgels,  on  meeting,  bent  across  each  other 
into  curves.  An  involuntary  huzza  followed  this  from  their  respective 
parties — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  drill  displayed  by  tlie  combatants 
as  in  admiration  of  their  cudgels,  and  of  the  judgment  with  which  they 
must  have  been  selected.  In  fact,  it  was  the  staves,  rather  than  the  men, 
that  were  praised;  and  certainly  the  former  did  their  duty.  In  a  moment 
their  shillelaghs  were  across  each  other  once  more,  and  the  men  resumed 
their  former  attitudes;  their  savage  determination,  their  kindled  eyes,  the 
blood  which  disfigured  the  face  of  Grimes,  and  begrimed  also  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  antagonist  into  a  deeper  expression  of  ferocity,  occasioned 
many  a  cowardly  heart  to  shrink  from  the  sight.  There  they  stood,  gory 
and  stem,  ready  for  the  next  onset ;  it  was  first  made  by  Grimes,  who 
tried  to  practise  on  Kelly  the  feint  which  Kelly  had  before  practised  on 
him.  Denis,  after  his  usual  manner,  caught  the  blow  in  his  open  hand, 
and  clutched  the  staff,  with  an  intention  of  holding  it  until  he  might  visit 
Grimes,  now  apparently  unguarded,  with  a  levelling  blow ;  but  Grimes's 
effort  to  wrest  the  cudgel  from  his  grasp,  drew  all  Kelly^s  strength  to 
that  quarter,  and  prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of  the  other's 
defenceless  attitude.  A  trial  of  muscular  power  ensued,  and  their  enor- 
mous bodily  strength  was  exhibited  in  the  stiff  tug  for  victory.  Kelly's 
address  prevailed ;  for  while  Grimes  pulled  against  him  with  all  his 
collected  vigour,  the  former  suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  latter, 
having  lost  his  balance,  staggered  back :  lightning  could  not  be  more 
qiiick  tlian  the  action  of  Kelly,  as,  with  tremendous  force,  his  cudg<d 
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rang  on  the  unprotected  head  of  Griines,  who  fell*  or  rather  was  shf>t  to 
the  ground,  as  if  soroe  fluperior  power  had  dashed  him  against  it ;  and 
there  he  lay  for  a  short  time,  quivering  under  the  blow  he  had  received. 

**  A  peal  of  triumph  now  arose  from  Kelly'^s  party ;  but  Kelly  himself, 
placing  his  arms  a-kimbo,  stood  calmly  over  his  enemy,  awaiting  his 
return  to  the  conflict.  For  nearly  five  minutes  he  stood  in  this  attitude, 
during  which  time  Grimes  did  not  stir ;  at  length  Kelly  stooped  a  little, 
and  peering  closely  into  his  face,  exclaimed — 

**  *  Why,  then,  is  it  acting  you  are  ?—  any  how,  I  wouldn't  put  it  past 
you,  you  cunning  vagabone ;  His  lying  to  take  breath  he  is — get  up,  man, 
IM  scorn  to  touch  you  till  you  're  on  your  legs ;  not  all  as  one,  for  sure 
it's  yourself  would  show  me  no  such  forbearance.  Up  with  you,  man 
alive,  I  Ve  none  of  your  thrachery  in  me.  I'll  not  rise  my  cudgel  till 
you're  on  your  guard.' 

*^  There  was  an  expression  cf  disdain,  mingled  with  a  glow  of  honest, 
manly  generosity  on  his  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  which  made  him  at 
once  the  favourite  with  such  spectators  as  were  not  connected  with  either 
of  the  parties.  Grimes  arose,  and  it  was  evident  that  Kelly's  generosity 
deepened  his  resentment  more  than  the  blow  which  had  sent  him  so 
rapidly  to  the  ground  ;  however,  he  was  still  cool,  but  his  brows  knit,  his 
eye  flashed  with  double  fierceness,  and  his  complexion  settled  into  a  dark 
blue  shade,  which  gave  to  his  whole  visage  an  expression  fearfully  fero- 
cious. Kelly  hailed  this  as  the  first  appearance  of  passion ;  kit  brow 
expanded  as  the  other  approached,  and  a  dash  of  confidence*  if  not  of 
triumph,  softened  in  some  degree  the  sternness  of  his  featiures. 

^^  With  caution  they  encountered  again,  eaqh  collected  for  a  spring, 
their  eyes  gleaming  at  each  other  like  those  of  tigers.  Grimes  made  a 
motion  as  if  he  would  have  struck  Kelly  with  his  fist ;  and,  as  the  latter 
threw  up  his  guard  against  the  blow,  he  received  a  stroke  from  Grimes's 
cudgel  in  the  under  part  of  the  right  arm.  This  had  been  directed  at  his 
elbow,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  the  arm  powerless :  it  fell  short, 
however,  yet  was  sufficient  to  relax  the  grasp  which  Kelly  had  of  his 
weapon.  Had  Kelly  been  a  novice,  this  stratagem  alone  would  have 
soon  vanquished  him ;  his  address,  however,  was  fiilly  equal  to  that  of 
his  antagonist.  The  staff  dropped  instantly  from  his  grasp,  but  a  stout 
thong  of  black  polished  leather,  vrith  a  sliining  tassel  at  the  end  of  it, 
had  bound  it  securely  to  his  massive  wrist ;  the  cudgel,  therefore,  only 
dangled  from  his  arm,  and  did  not,  as  the  other  expected,  fall  to  the 
ground,  or  put  Denb  to  the  necessity  of  stooping  for  it— Grimes's  object 
being  to  have  struck  him  in  that  attitude. 

^^  A  flash  of  indignation  now  shot  from  Kelly^s  eye,  and  vrith  the  speed 
of  lightning  he  sprung  within  Grimes's  weapon,  determined  to  wrest  it 
from  him.  The  grapple  that  ensued  was  gigantic.  In  a  tnoment  Grimes's 
staff  was  parallt*!  with  the  horizon  between  them,  clutched  in  the  power- 
ful grasp  of  both.  They  stood  exactly  opposite,  and  rather  close  to  each 
other  ;  their  arms  sometimes  stretched  out  stiff  and  at  full  length,  again 
contracted,  until  their  faces,  glowing  and  distorted  by  the  energy  of  the 
contest,  were  drawn  almost  together.  Sometimes  the  prevailing  strength 
of  oue  would  raise  the  staff  slowly,  and  with  gradually  developed  power. 
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up  in  a  perpendicular  position  :  again  Uie  reaction  of  opposing  strength 
would  strain  it  back,  and  swaj  the  weighty  frame  of  the  antagonint, 
crouched  and  set  into  desperate  resistance,  along  with  it ;  whilst  the  hard 
pebbles  under  their  feet  were  crumbled  into  powder,  and  the  rery  street 
itself  furrowed  into  graTel  by  the  shock  of  their  opposing  strength. 
Indeed,  so  well  matched  a  pair  never  met  in  contest ;  their  strength, 
their  wind,  their  activity,  and  their  natural  science  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  equal. 

'*  At  length,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  Kelly  got  the  staff  twisted  nearly 
out  of  Qrimes^s  hand,  and  a  short  shout,  half  encouraging,  half  indignant, 
came  from  Grimes^s  party.  This  added  shame  to  his  other  passions, 
and  threw  an  impulse  of  almost  superhuman  strength  into  him  :  he  reco« 
Tered  his  advantage,  but  nothing  more ;  they  twisted — they  lieaved  their 
great  frames  again!«t  each  other — they  struggled—  their  action  became 
rapid  —  they  swayed  eacli  other  this  way  and  that — their  eyes  like  fire— « 
their  teeth  locked,  and  their  nostrils  dilated.  Sometimes  they  twined 
about  each  othtr  like  serpents,  and  twirled  round  with  such  rapidity^ 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  them — sometimes, '  when  a  pull 
of  more  than  ordinary  power  took  place,  they  seemed  to  cling  together 
almost  without  motion,  bending  down  until  their  heads  nearly  touched 
the  ground,  tlieir  cracking  joints  seeming  to  stretch  by  the  effort^  and 
the  muscles  of  their  limbs  standing  out  from  the  flesh,  strung  into 
amazing  tension. 

"  In  this  attitude  were  they,  when  Denis,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk, 
spied  a  disadvantage  in  Grimee'^s  position  ;  he  wheeled  round,  placed  liis 
broad  slionlder  against  tlie  shaggy  breast  of  the  other,  and  giving  him 
what  is  called  an  *  inside  crook,'  strained  him,  despite  of  every  effort, 
until  he  got  him  off  his  shoulder,  and  off  the  point  of  resistance.  There 
Wiis  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  windows,  particularly  from  the  females,  as 
Chrimes's  huge  body  was  swung  over  Kelly's  shoulder,  until  it  came 
down  in  a  crash  upon  the  hard  gravel  of  the  street,  while  Denis  stood 
in  triumph,  with  his  enemy^s  staff  in  his  hand.  A  loud  huzza  followed 
this  from  all  present  except  the  Orangemen,  who  stood  bristling  with 
fury  and  shame  for  the  temporary  defeat  of  their  champion. 

'*  Denis  again  had  his  enemy  at  his  mercy ;  but  he  scorned  to  use 
his  advantage  ungenerously ;  he  went  over,  and  placing  the  staff  in  his 
hands — for  the  other  had  got  to  his  legs— -retrograded  to  his  place,  and 
desired  Grimes  to  defend  himself. 

**•  After  considerable  manceuvring  on  both  sides,  Denis,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  more  active  of  the  two,  got  an  open  on  his  antagonist,  and  by  a 
powerful  blow  upon  Grimes^s  ear,  sent  him  to  the  ground  with  amazing 
force.  I  never  saw  such  a  blow,  given  by  mortal ;  the  end  of  the  cudgel 
came  exactly  upon  the  ear,  and  as  Grimes  went  down,  the  blood  spirted 
out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils ;  he  then  kicked  convulsively  several  times 
as  he  ky  upon  the  ground,  and  that  moment  I  really  thought  he  would 
never  have  breathed  more. 

^*  The  shout  was  again  raised  by  the  Bibbonmen,  who  threw  up  theit 
hats,  and  bounded  from  the  ground  with  the  most  vehement  exultation. 
Both  parties  theu  waited  to  give  Grimes  time  to  rise  and  renew  the 
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battle ;  but  be  appeared  perfectly  contented  to  remain  wbere  he  was :  for 
there  appeared  no  signs  of  life  or  motion  in  him. 

** '  Have  you  got  your  grud,  boy  ?'  said  Kelly,  going  over  to  where  he 
lay ; — « Welly  yon  met  Denis  Kelly,  at  last,  didn't  you  ?  and  there  yon 
lie ;  but  plase  God,  the  most  of  your  sort  will  soon  lie  in  the  same  state. 
Come,  boys,'  said  Kelly,  addressing  his  own  party,  *  now  for  bloody 
Vengeance  and  his  crew,  that  thransported  the  Grogans  and  the  Oaf- 
fries,  and  murdered  Collier.  Now,  boys,  have  at  the  murderers^  and  let 
us  have  satisfaction  for  all  1' 

^'  A  mutual  rush  instantly  took  place ;  but,  ere  the  Orangemen  came 
down  to  where  Grimes  by,  Kelly  had  taken  his  staff,  and  handed  it  to 
one  of  his  own  party.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued. 
The  noise  of  the  blows,  the  shouting,  the  yelling,  the  groans,  the  scalped 
heads,  and  gory  visages,  gave  botli  to  the  eye  an  impression  that  could 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  battle  was  obstinately  maintained  on  both 
sides  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  with  a  skill  of  manoBuvring,  attack,  and 
retreat,  that  was  astonishing. 

*'  Both  parties  arranged  themselves  against  each  other,  forming  some- 
thing like  two  lines  of  battle,  and  these  extended  along  (he  town,  nearly 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  curious  to  remark  the  difference 
in  the  persons  and  appearances  of  the  combatants.  In  the  Orange  line, 
the  men  were  taller  and  of  more  powerful  frames ;  but  the  Ribbonmen 
were  more  hardy,  active,  and  courageous.  Man  to  man,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superior  bodily  strength,  Uie  Orangemen  could  never  fight  the 
others ;  the  former  depend  too  much  upon  their  fire  and  side-arms,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  so  well  trained  to  the  use  of  the  cudgel  as  their 
enemies.  In  the  dintrict  where  the  scene  of  this  fight  is  laid,  the  Ca» 
tholics  generally  inhabit  the  monntainous  part  of  the  country,  to  which, 
when  the  civil  feuds  of  worse  times  prevailed,  they  had  been  driven  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  came  in  upon  their  possessions,  occupy  the  richer  and 
more  fertile  tracts  of  the  land;  being  more  wealthy,  they  live  with 
less  labour,  and  on  better  food.  The  characteristic  features  produced  by 
these  causes  are  such  as  might  be  expected— the  Catholic  being,  like  his 
soil,  hardy,  thin,  and  capable  of  bearing  all  weathers  ;  and  the  Protest- 
ants, larger,  softer,  and  more  inactive. 

'*  Their  advance  to  the  first  onset  was  far  different  from  a  faction  fight. 
There  existed  a  silence  here,  that  powerfully  evinced  the  inextinguishable 
animosity  with  which  they  encountered.  For  some  time  they  fought  in 
two  compact  bodies,  that  remained  unbroken  so  long  as  the  chances  of 
victory  were  doubtful.  Men  went  down,  and  were  up,  and  went  down 
in  all  directions,  with  uncommon  rapidity ;  and  as  the  weighty  phalanx  of 
Orangemen  stood  out  against  the  nimble  line  of  their  mountain  adversa- 
ries, the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  latter,  and  their  surprising  skill  and  acti- 
vity soon  gave  symptoms  of  a  gradual  superiority  in  the  conflict.  In  the 
course  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  Orange  party  b^an  to  give  way  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  town ;  and,  as  their  opponents  pressed  them 
warmly  and  with  unsparing  hand,  the  heavy  mass  formed  by  their  num- 
bers U?gan  to  break,  and  this  decomposition  ran  up  their  line  until  in  a 
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abort  time  they  were  thrown  into  utter  confasion.  They  now  fonght  in 
detached  parties ;  but  these  subordinate  conflicts,  though  shorter  in  dura^ 
tion  than  the  shock  of  the  general  battle,  were  much  more  inhuman  and 
destructiye ;  for  whenever  any  particular  gang  succeeded  in  putting  their 
adversaries  to  flight,  they  usually  ran  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends  in 
tlie  nearest  fight — by  which  means  they  often  fought  three  to  one.  In 
these  instances  the  persons  inferior  in  number  suffered  such  barbarities, 
as  it  would  be  painful  to  detail. 

There  lived  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town  a  man  nicknamed  Jemsy 
Boccagh,  on  account  of  his  lameness— he  was  also  sometimes  called 
^  Hop-an'-go-constant,'  who  fell  the  first  victim  to  party  spirit.  He  had 
got  arms  on  seeing  his  friends  likely  to  be  defeated,  and  had  the  hardihood 
to  follow,  with  charged  bayonet,  a  few  Ribbonmen,  whom  he  attempted 
to  intercept,  as  they  fled  from  a  large  number  of  their  enemies,  who  had 
got  them  separated  from  their  comrades.  Bocoagh  ran  across  a  field,  in 
order  to  get  before  them  in  the  road,  and  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  a 
ditph,  when  one  of  them,  who  carried  a  spade-shaft,  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  put  an  end  to  his  eziatence*. 

*'  This  circumstance  imparted,  of  course,  fiercer  hatred  to  both  parties, 
—triumph  inspiring  the  one,  a  thirst  for  vengeance  nerving  the  other. 
Kelly  inflicted  tremendous  punishment  in  every  direction ;  for  scarcely  a 
blow  fell  from  him  which  did  not  bring  a  man  to  the  ground.  It  absolutely 
reeembled  a  military  engagement,  for  the  number  of  combatants  amounted 
at  least  to  four  thousand  men.  In  many  places  the  street  was  covered 
with  small  pools  and  clots  of  blood,  which  flowed  from  those  who  lay 
insensible — ^while  others  were  borne  away  bleeding,  groaning,  or  stag- 
gering, having  been  battered  into  a  total  unconsciousness  of  the  scene 
about  them. 

^^  At  length  the  Orangemen  gave  way,  and  their  enemies,  yelling  with 
madness  and  revenge,  began  to  beat  them  with  unrestrained  fury.  The 
former,  finding  that  they  could  not  resist  the  impetuous  tide  which  burst 
upon  them,  fled  back  past  the  church,  and  stopped  not  until  they  had 
reached  an  elevation,  on  which  lay  two  or  three  heaps  of  stones,  that  had 
been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  streets.  Here  they  made  a 
stand,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  discharge  of  them  against  their  pursuers. 
This  checked  the  latter;  and  the  others,  seeing  them  hesitate  and 
likely  to  retrest  from  the  missiles,  pelted  them  with  such  effect,  that  the 
tables  became  turned,  and  the  Bibbonmen  made  a  speedy  flight  back  into 
the  town. 

^^  In  the  meantime  several  Orangemen  had  gone  into  Sherlock^s,  where  a 
considerable  mmiber  of  arms  had  been  deposited,  with  an  intention  of  resort- 
ing to  them  in  case  of  a  defeat  at  the  cudgels.  These  now  came  out,  and  met 
the  Bibbonmen  on  their  flight  from  those  who  were  pelting  them  with 
the  stones.  A  dreadful  scene  ensued.  The  Bibbonmen,  who  had  the 
advantage  in  numbers,  finding  themselves  intercepted  before  by  those 

*  Fftct  The  penon  who  killed  him  eaoiped  to  America  where  he  got  himself  natunliaed, 
and  when  the  British  government  claimed  him,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  of  being  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  waa  consequently  not  given  up.  Boocagh  was  a  very  violent  oiangeman,  and  a 
very  offendve  one. 
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who  had  arms,  and  pursued  behind  by  those  who  had  reoonrse  to  the 
stones,  fought  with  uncommon  bravery  and  desperation.  Helly,  who 
was  furious,  but  still  collected  and  decisive,  shouted  out  in  Irish,  lest  the 
opposite  party  might  understand  him,  ^  Let  every  two  men  seize  upon  cm 
of  those  who  have  the  arms.^ 

''  This  was  attempted,  and  efiected  with  partial  success ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  Orangemen  would  have  been  ultimately  beaten  and 
deprived  of  their  weapons,  were  it  not  that  many  of  them,  who  had  got 
their  pistols  out  of  Sherlock's,  discharged  them  among  their  enemies,  and 
wounded  several.  The  Catholics  could  not  stand  this ;  but,  wishing  to 
retaliate  as  efiectually  as  possible,  lifted  stones  wherever  they  could  find 
them,  and  kept  up  the  fight  at  a  distance,  as  they  retreated.  On  both 
mdes,  wherever  a  solitary  foe  was  caught  straggling  from  the  rest,  he  was 
instantly  punished  with  a  most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  spirit. 

*^  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  I  saw  Kelly  engaged  with  two  men, 
whom  he  kept  at  bay  with  great  ease — ^retrograding,  however,  as  he  fought, 
towards  his  own  party.  Grimes,  who  had  for  some  time  before  this,  re- 
covered and  joined  the  fight  once  more,  was  returning,  after  having 
pursued  several  of  the  Ribbonmen  past  the  market-house,  where  he  spied 
Kelly  thus  engaged.  With  a  Yolunteer  gun  in  his  hand,  and  furious 
with  the  degradation  of  his  former  defeat,  he  ran  over  and  struck  him 
with  the  butt-end  of  it  upon  the  temple — and  Denis  fell.  When  the 
stroke  was  given,  an  involuntary  cry  of  *  Murder,— foul,  foul !'  burst 
from  those  who  looked  on  from  the  windows ;  and  long  John  Steele, 
Grimes's  father-in-law,  in  indignation,  raised  his  cudgel  to  knock  him 
down  for  this  treacherous  and  malignant  blow ; — ^but  a  person  out  of  Neal 
Cassidy's  back-yard  hurled  a  round  stone,  about  six  pounds  in  weight,  at 
Grimes's  head,  that  felled  him  to  the  earth,  leaving  him  as  insensible,  and 
nearly  in  as  dangerous  a  state  as  Kelly, — ^for  his  jaw  was  broken. 

^*  By  this  time  the  Catholics  had  retreated  out  of  the  town,  and  Denis 
might  probably  have  received  more  punishment,  had  those  who  were 
returning  from  the  pursuit  recognised  him ;  but  James  Wilson,  seeing  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  he  lay,  came  out,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  servant-man,  brought  him  into  his  own  house.  When  the  Orangemen 
had  driven  their  adversaries  off  the  field,  they  commenced  the  most  hideous 
yellings  through  the  streets-^ot  music,  and  played  party  tunes^-offered 
any  money  for  the  face  of  a  Papist ;  and  any  of  that  religion  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  make  their  appearance,  were  beaten  in  the  most 
relentless  manner.  It  was  precisely  the  same  thing  on  the  part  of  the 
Bibbonmen ;  if  a  Protestant,  but  above  all,  an  Orangeman,  came  in  their 
way,  he  was  sure  to  be  treated  with  barbarity ;  for  the  retaliation  on 
either  side  was  dreadfully  unjust — the  innocent  suffering  as  well  as  the 
guilty.     Leaving  the  window,  I  found  Kelly  in  a  bad  state  below  stairs. 

«*  *  What's  to  be  doner  said  I  to  Wilson. 

^*  ^  I  know  not,'  replied  he,  ^  except  I  put  him  between  us  on  my 
jaunting  car,  and  drive  him  home.' 

*^  This  appeared  decidedly  the  best  plan  we  could  adopt ;  so,  after 
putting  to  the  horse,  we  placed  him  on  the  car,  sitting  one  on  each  side 
of  him,  and,  in  this  manner,  left  him  at  his  own  house." 
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**  ^  Did  yon  ran  no  risk/  said  I,  '  in  going  among  Kelly's  friends, 
whilst  they  were  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  party  feeling  and  exasperated 
passion  V 

*^  *  No,'  said  he ;  *  we  had  rendered  many  of  them  acts  of  kindness, 
and  had  never  exhibited  any  spirit  but  ^frimdly  one  towards  them ;  and 
such  individuals,  but  only  such,  might  waXk  through  a  cratod  of  enraged 
Catfiolics  or  Protestants  quite  unmolested.^ 

*^  The  next  morning  Kelly's  landlord.  Sir  W.  B  »  and  two  ma- 
gistrates, were  at  his  house,  but  he  lay  like  a  log,  without  sense  or 
motion.  Whilst  they  were  there,  the  Surgeon  arrived,  and,  after  exa- 
mining his  head,  declared  that  the  skull  was  fractured.  During  that 
and  tiie  following  day,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  crowds,  anxious  to 
know  his  state ;  and  nothing  might  be  heard  amongst  most  of  them  but 
loud  and  undisguised  ex|Hre8sions  of  the  most  ample  revenge.  The  wife 
was  frantic  ;  add,  on  seeiqg  me,  hid  her  &oe  in  her  hands,  exclaiming, 

^^  *•  Ah,  Sir,  1  knew  it  would  come  to  this;  and  you,  too,  tould  him 
the  same  thing.  My  eurse  and  God's  curse  on  it  for  quarrellmg  !  Will 
it  never  stop  in  the  counthry  till  they  rise  some  time  and  murdher  ono 
another  out  of  the  face  V 

^  As  soon  as  the  swelling  in  his  head  was  reduced,  the  Surgeon 
performed  the  operation  of  trepanning,  and  thereby  saved  his  life ;  but 
his  strength  and  intellect  were  gone,  and  he  just  lingered  for  four  months, 
a  feeble,  drivell  ng  simpleton,  until,  in  consequence  of  a  cold,  which  pro- 
duced inflammatiou  in  the  brain,  he  died,  as  hundreds  have  died  before, 
the  victim  of  party  spirit." 

Such  was  the  account  which  I  heard  of  my  old  school-fellow,  Denis 
Kelly ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  the  education  he 
received,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  the  consequences  were  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  it. 

The  next  morning  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  came  down  to  my  brother, 
hoping  that,  as  they  wished  to  have  as  decent  a  funeral  as  possible,  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  it. 

*^  Musha,  God  knows,  sir,"  said  the  man,  '^  it 's  poor  Denis,  heavens  be 
his  bed !  that  had  the  regard  and  reverence  for  every  one,  young  and 
ould,  of  your  father's  family ;  and  it's  himself  that  would  be  the  proud 
man,  if  he  was  living,  to  see  you,  sir,  riding  after  his  coffin." 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  "  let  Mrs.  Kelly  know  that  I  shall  certainly 
attend,  and  so  will  my  brother,  here,  who  has  come  to  pay  me  a  visit. — 
Why,  I  believe,  Tom,  you  forget  him  l" 

'^  Your  brother,  sir  1  Is  it  Master  Toby,  that  used  to  cudgel  the  half 
of  the  counthry  when  he  was  at  school  ?  Oad's  my  life,  Masther  Toby, 
(I  was  now  about  thirty-six)  but  it's  your  four  quarters,  sure  enough  ! 
Arrah,  thin,  sir,  who'd  think  it — you're  grown  so  full  and  stout? — but, 
faix,  youM  always  the  bone  in  you !  Ah,  Masther  Toby  l'^  said  he^ 
^^  he'^s  lying  cowld,  this  morning,  that  would  be  the  happy  man  to  lay 
his  eyos  wnnst  more  upon  you.  Many  an'  many's  the  winther's  evening 
did  he  spiiid,  talking  about  the  time  when  you  and  he  were  houehals  * 

•  Boy. 
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together,  and  of  the  pranks  you  played  at  school,  but  especially  of  the 
time  you  both  leathered  the  four  Grogaus,  and  tuck  the  apples  from  them 
—-my  poor  fellow  !^— and  now  to  be  stretched  a  corpse,  layin**  his  poar 
widdy  and  childher  behind  him  !** 

I  accordingly  expressed  my  sorrow  for  Denises  death,  which,  indeed,  I 
mnceiely  regretted,  for  he  possessed  materials  for  an  excellent  character, 
had  not  all  that  was  amiable  and  good  in  him  been  permitted  to  run  wild. 

As  soon  as  my  trunk  and  travelling-bag  had  been  brought  from  the 
inn,  where  I  had  left  them  the  preceding  night,  we  got  our  horses,  and, 
as  we  wished  to  show  particular  respect  to  Denis's  remains,  rode  up,  with 
some  of  our  friends,  to  the  house.  When  we  approached,  there  were 
Urge  crowds  of  the  country-people  before  the  door  of  his  well-thatched  and 
respectable-looking  dwelling,  which  had  three  chimneys,  and  a  set  of 
sash-windows,  clean  and  well  glaased.  On  our  arrival,  I  was  soon  recog- 
nised and  surrounded  by  numbers  of  those  to  whom  I  had  formerly  been 
known,  who  received  and  welcomed  me  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  and 
sincerity,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  among  the  peasantry  of 
any  other  nation. 

Indeed,  I  have  uniformly  observed,  that  when  no  religious  or  political 
feeling  influences  the  heart  and  principles  of  an  Irish  peasant,  he  is  sin- 
gularly sincere  and  faithful  in  his  attachments,  and  has  always  a  bias 
to  the  generous  and  the  disinterested.  To  my  own  knowledge,  circum- 
stances frequently  occur,  in  which  the  ebullition  of  party  spirit  is 
altogether  temporary,  subsiding  after  the  cause  that  produced  it  has 
passed  away,  and  leaving  the  kind  peasant  to  the  natural,  affectionate, 
and  generous  impulses  of  his  character.  But  poor  Paddy^  unfortunately, 
is  as  combustible  a  material  in  politics  or  religion,  as  in  fighting — thinking 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  weak  *  side,  without  any  other  consideration,  than 
because  it  w  the  weak  side. 

When  we  entered  the  house  I  was  almost  suffocated  with  the  strong 
fiimes  of  tobacco-smoke,  snuff,  and  whiskey ;  and  as  I  had  been  an  old 
Bc^hool-fellow  of  Denis's,  my  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
burst  of  grief  among  his  relations,  in  which  the  more  distant  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  joined,  to  keep  up  the  keening, 

I  have  often,  indeed  always,  felt  that  there  is  something  extremely 
touching  in  the  Irish  cry ;  in  fact,  that  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  wild 
and  natural  sorrow.  The  Irish  peasantry,  whenever  a  death  takes  place^ 
are  exceedingly  happy  in  seizing  upon  any  contingent  circumstances  tliat 
may  occur,  and  making  them  subservient  to  the  excitement  of  grief  for 
the  departed,  or  the  exaltation  and  praise  of  his  character  and  virtues. 
My  entrance  was  a  proof  of  this — I  had  scarcely  advanced  to  the  middle 
oi  the  floor,  when  my  intimacy  with  the  deceased,  our  boyish   sports, 

*  A  gvutlemtn  once  told  mo  an  uicedotc,  of  which  be  wit  an  eye- witnent.  Some  |HiLvani», 
beloagiog  to  oppo«iio  fiictioos,  liad  nMi  under  peculiar  cireniiutuioet  ;  tboie  were,  howercr, 
two  on  one  tido,  and  four  on  the  other — ^in  thit  care,  there  waa  likely  to  bo  no  fight ;  but,  in 

order  to  balance  the  number,  one  of  the  more  numerous  party  joined  the  weak  aide **  bekate^ 

boya,  U  woold  be  a  buniiin'  ahame,  ao  it  would,  for  four  to  kidc  two  ;  and,  except  I  join  thera, 
bf  the  powdra,  there**  no  cliance  of  there  bring  •  bit  of  sport,  or  a  row,  at  all  at  all  I "  Ac- 
oordiugly,  he  did  join  tliem,  and  tho  reault  of  it  via,  that  be  aod  liia  party  wera  Tictoriotta :  io 
boMtaydidbehghtl  ' 
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and  even  our  quarrels,  were  adverted  to  with  a  natural  eloquence  and 
pathos,  that,  in  spite  of  my  firmness,  occasioned  me  to  feel  the  prevailing 
sorrow.  Tliej  spoke,  or  chaunted  mournfully,  in  Irish ;  but  the  substance 
of  what  they  said  was  as  follows :  — 

^'  Oh,  Denis,  Denis,  avoumeen !  you're  lying  low,  this  morning  oC 
sorrow  ! — ^lying  low  are  you,  and  does  not  know  who  it  is  (alluding  to  me) 
that  is  standing  over  you,  weeping  for  the  days  you  spent  together  in 
your  youth  1  It's  yourself,  acushla  agu»  a»thore  machree  (Uie  pulse  and 
beloved  of  my  heart),  that  would  stretch  out  the  right  hand  warmly  to 
welcome  him  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  you  had  both  been  so  often 
happy  about  the  green  hills  and  valleys  with  each  other !  He^s  here  now, 
standing  over  you ;  and  it^s  he,  of  all  his  family,  kind  and  respectable  as 
they  are,  that  was  your  own  favourite,  Denis,  avaurneen  dhelish  I  He 
alone  was  the  companion  that  you  loved ! — with  no  other  could  you  be 
happy  1 — For  him  did  you  fight,  when  he  wanted  a  friend  in  your  young 
quarrels !  and  if  you  had  a  dispute  with  him,  were  you  not  sorry  for 
it  ?  Are  you  not  now  stretched  in  death  before  him,  and  will  he  not 
forgive  you  V 

All  this  was  uttered,  of  course,  extemporaneously,  and  without  the 
least  preparation.  They  then  passed  on  to  an  enumeration  of  his  virtues 
as  a  father,  a  husband,  son,  and  brother — specified  his  worth  as  he  stood 
related  to  society  in  general,  and  his  kindness  as  a  neighbour  and  a  friend. 

An  occurrence  now  took  place  which  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to 
throw  light  upon  many  of  the  atrocities  and  outrages  which  take  place  in 
Ireland.  Before  I  mention  it,  however,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
lew  observations  relative  to  it.  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Irish  peasantry,  will  grant  that  there  is  not 
on  the  earth  a  class  of  people  in  whom  the  domestic  afiections  of  blood- 
relationship  are  so  pure,  strong,  and  sacred.  The  birth  of  a  child  will 
occasion  a  poor  man  to  break  in  upon  the  money  set  apart  for  his  landlord, 
in  order  to  keep  the  christening,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
with  due  festivity.  A  marriage  exhibits  a  spirit  of  joy,  an  exuberance 
of  happiness  and  delight,  to  be  found  only  in  the  €rreen  Island ;  and  the 
death  of  a  member  of  a  family  is  attended  with  a  sincerity  of  grief, 
scarcely  to  be  expected  ftoux  men  so  much  the  creatures  of  the  more 
mirthful  feelings.  In  fact,  their  sorrow  is  a  solecism  in  hunumity — at 
once  deep  and  loud — ^mingled  up,  even  in  its  deepest  parox3rsms,  with  a 
laughter-loving  spirit.  It  is  impossible  that  an  Irishman,  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  affliction,  could  permit  his  grief  to  flow  in  all  its  sad 
solemnity,  even  for  a  day,  without  some  glimpse  of  his  natural  humour 
throwing  a  faint  and  rapid  light  over  the  gloom  within  him.  No  :  there 
is  an  amalgamation  of  sentiments  in  his  mind  which,  as  I  said  before, 
would  pu2zle  any  philosopher  to  account  for.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say,  though  his  grief  has  something  of  an  unsettled  and  ludicrous  character 
about  it,  that  he  is  incapable  of  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  shades  of 
sentiment,  or  the  deepest  and  most  desolating  intensity  of  sorrow.  But 
he  laughs  off  those  heavy  vapours  which  hang  about  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  people  of  other  nations,  giving  them  a  morbid  habit,  which  leaves 
them  iMitber  strength  nor  finnness  to  resist  calamity— which  they  feel 
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]o«  keenly  than  an  Irishman,  exactly  as  a  healthy  man  will  feel  the  pangs 
of  death  with  more  acuteoess  than  one  who  is  wasted  away  by  debility 
and  decay.  Let  any  man  witnefls  an  emigration,  and  he  will  satisfy 
himself  that  this  is  true.  I  am  convinced  that  Goldsmith's  inimitable 
description  of  one  in  his  ^'  Deserted  Village,"  was  a  picture  drawn  from 
actual  observation »  Let  him  observe  the  emigrant,  as  he  crosses  the 
•Atlantic,  and  he  will  find,  although  he  joins  the  jest,  and  the  laugh,  and 
the  song,  that  he  will  seek  a  silent  comer  or  a  silent  hour,  to  indulge  the 
sorrow  which  he  still  feels  for  the  friends,  the  companions,  and  the  native 
fields  that  he  has  left  behind  him.  This  constitution  of  mind  is  bene- 
ficial :  the  Irishman  seldom  or  never  hangs  himself,  because  he  is  capable 
of  too  much  real  feeling  to  permit  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  that 
which  is  factitious.  There  is  no  void  in  his  affections  or  sentiments, 
which  a  morbid  and  depraved  sensibility  could  occupy ;  but  his  feelings, 
of  what  character  soever  they  may  be,  are  strong,  because  they  are  fresh 
and  healthy.  For  this  reason,  I  maintain,  that  when  the  domestic  aflfeo- 
tions  come  under  the  influence  of  either  grief  or  joy,  the  peasantry  of  no 
nation  are  capable  of  feeling  so  deeply.  Even  on  the  ordinary  occasions 
of  death,  sorrow,  though  it  alternates  with  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  lingers  long  in  the  unseen  recesses  of  do- 
mestio  life :  awy  hand  therefore^  wheihtr  ^  law  or  violence^  that  pianU  a 
wmnd  HBRB,  wUl  suffer  to  the  death. 

When  my  brother  and  I  entered  the  house,  the  body  had  just  been  put 
into  the  coffin  ;  and  it  is  usual  after  this  takes  place,  and  before  it  is  nailed 
down,  for  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  family  to  embrace  the  deceased, 
and  take  their  last  look  and  fiurewell  of  his  remains.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  children  were  brought  over,  one  by  one,  to  perform  that 
trying  and  melancholy  ceremony.  The  first  veas  an  infant  on  the  breast, 
whose  little  innocent  mouth  was  held  down  to  that  of  its  dead  father ;  the 
babe  smiled  upon  his  still  and  solemn  features,  and  would  have  played 
witli  his  grave-clothesy  but  that  the  murmur  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  which 
bnnt  firom  all  present,  oceanoned  it  to  be  removed.  The  next  was  a  fine 
little  girl,  of  three  or  four  years,  who  inquired  where  they  were  going  to 
bring  her  daddy,  and  asked  if  he  would  not  soon  come  back  to  her. 

^^  My  daddy'^s  sleeping  a  long  time,^^  said  the  child,  *^  but  Fll  waken 
him  till  he  sings  me  ^  Peggy  Slevin.'  I  like  my  daddy  best,  bekase  I 
sleep  wid  him — and  he  brings  me  good  things  from  the  fair ;  he  bought 
me  this  ribbon,''*  said  she,  pointing  to  a  ribbon  which  he  had  purchased 
for  her. 

The  rest  of  tlie  children  were  sensible  of  their  loss,  and  truly  it  was  a 
disti^essing  scene.  His  eldest  son  and  daughter,  the  former  about  four- 
teen, the  latter  about  two  years  older,  lay  on  the  coffin,  kissing  his  lips, 
and  were  with  difficulty  torn  away  from  it. 

^*  Oh  r  ssid  the  boy,  ^^  he  is  going  from  us,  and  night  or  day  we  will 
never  see  him  or  hear  him  more !  Oh  1  father — ^father — ^is  that  the  last 
sight  we  are  ever  to  see  of  your  face  ?  Why,  father  dear,  did  you  die, 
and  leave  us  for  ever  ? — ^forever — wa8n''t  your  heart  good  to  us,  and  your 
words  kind  to  us — Oh  I  your  last  smile  is  smiled — your  last  kiss  given — 
and  your  last  kind  word  spoken  to  your  childhre  that  you  loved,  oiid  thai 
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loved  70a  as  we  did.  Father,  core  of  my  heart,  are  you  gone  for  ever^ 
and  your  voice  departed  ?  Oh  I  the  miirdherera,  oh !  the  murdberers, 
the  mnrdherers  l"  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  killed  my  father ;  for  only  for 
them,  he  would  be  still  wid  us :  but,  by  the  God  that's  over  me,  if  I  live, 
night  or  day  I  will  not  rest,  till  I  have  blood  for  blood ;  nor  do  I  care 
who  hears  it,  nor  if  I  was  hanged  the  next  minute."* 

As  these  words  escaped  him,  a  deep  and  awful  murmur  of  suppressed 
vengeance  burst  from  his  relations.  At  length  their  sorrow  beoune  too 
strong  to  be  repressed ;  and  as  it  was  the  time  to  take  their  last  em- 
brace and  look  of  him,  they  came  up,  and  after  fixing  their  eyes  on  his 
face  in  deep  affliction,  their  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  their  countenances 
became  convulsed.  They  then  burst  out  simultaneously  into  a  tide  of 
violent  grie^  which,  after  having  indulged  in  it  for  some  time,  they 
checked.  But  the  resolution  of  revenge  was  stronger  than  their  grief,  for, 
standing  over  his  dead  body,  they  repeated,  almost  word  for  word,  the 
vow  of  vengeance  which  the  son  had  just  sworn.  It  was  really  a  scene 
dreadfully  and  terribly  solemn ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  upon  tho 
mystery  of  nature,  which  can,  from  the  deep  power  of  domestic  affection, 
cause  to  spring  a  determination  to  crime  of  so  black  a  dye.  Would  to  God 
that  our  peasantry  had  a  clearer  sense  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
were  not  left  so  much  as  they  are  to  the  headlong  impulse  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  an  impetuous  character ;  and  would  to  Gh>d  that  the 
clergy  who  superintend  their  morals,  had  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  liberal  education  ! 

During  all  this  time  the  heart-broken  widow  sat  beyond  the  coffin, 
looking  upon  what  passed  with  a  stnpid  sense  of  bereavement ;  and  when 
they  had  all  performed  this  last  ceremony,  it  was  found  necessary  to  tell 
her  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  procession  of  the  funeral,  and  that  they 
only  waited  for  her  to  take,  as  the  rest  did,  her  last  look  and  embrace  of 
her  husband.  When  she  heard  this,  it  pierced  her  like  an  arrow: 
she  became  instantly  collected,  and  her  complexion  assumed  a  dark 
shade  of  despuring  anguish,  which  it  was  an  affliction  even  to  look 
upon.  She  tiien  stooped  over  the  coffin^  and  kissed  him  several  times, 
after  which  she  ceased  sobbings  and  lay  silently  with  her  mouth  to 
bis. 

The  character  of  a  faithful  wife  sorrowing  for  a  beloved  husband  has 
that  in  it  which  compels  both  respect  and  sympathy.  There  was  not  at 
this  moment  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  She  still  lay  silent  on  the  ooffin ; 
but,  as  I  observed  that  her  bosom  seemed  not  to  heave  as  it  did  a  little 
before,  I  was  convinced  that  she  had  become  insensible.  I  accordingly 
beckoned  to  Kell/s  brother,  to  whom  I  mentioned  what  I  had  suspected ; 
and,  on  his  going  over  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  fonnd  her  as  I  had  said. 
She  was  then  brought  to  the  air,  and  after  some  trouble  recovered ;  but 
I  rsoommended  them  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  not  to  subject  her  to  any  un- 
necessary anguish,  by  a  custom  which  was  really  too  soul-piereing  to  en* 
dure.  This,  however,  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  violation  of  an  old  rite, 
sacred  to  her  heart  and  affections — she  would  not  hear  of  it  for  an  instant* 

i  ^M^l^^lM^^^—   I I  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Such  mn  th«  wonku 
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Again  she  was  helped  out  between  her  brother  and  brother-in-law ;  and, 
after  stooping  down,  and  doing  as  the  others  had  done — 

^  Now,"  said  she,  ^'  I  will  sit  here,  and  keep  him  under  my  eye  as  long 
as  I  can — surely  you  won't  blame  me  for  it ;  you  all  know  the  kind  hus- 
band he  was  to  me,  and  the  good  right  I  have  to  be  sorry  for  him  ! 
Oh  ! "  she  added,  ^*  is  it  thrue  at  all  ?— >-is  he,  my  own  Denis,  the  young 
husband  of  my  early — and  my  first  love,  in  good  aimest,  dead,  and'  going 
to  leave  me  here— me,  Denis,  that  you  loved  so  tindherly,  and  our  childher, 
that  your  brow  was  never  clouded  aginst  ?  Can  I  believe  myself,  or  is  it 
a  dhrame  ?  Denis,  amek  machree  !  aviek  maehree !  *  your  hand  was 
dreaded,  and  a  good  right  it  had,  for  it  was  the  manly  hand,  that  was  ever 
and  always  raised  in  defence  of  them  that  wanted  a  friend ;  abroad,  in 
the  faction-fight,  against  the  oppressor,  your  name  was  ever  feared, 
o^tM^^?— but  at  home— AT  homb — where  imw  your  fellow?  Denis 
aghra,  do  you  know  the  lips  that^s  spaking  to  you  ? — your  young  bride 
— your  heart's  Kght — Oh  I  I  remimber  the  day  you  war  married  to  me 
like  yesterday.  Oh  !  avoumeen,  then  and  since  wasn't  the  heart  of  your 
own  Honor  bound  up  in  you — ^yet  not  a  word  even  to  me.  Well,  agrah 
machree,  'tisn't  your  fiiult,  it^s  the  first  time  you  ever  refused  to  spake 
to  your  own  Honor.  But  you're  dead,  avoumeen,  or  it  wouldn't 
be  9o-*you're  dead  before  my  eyes— husband  of  my  heart,  and  all  my 
hopes  and  happiness  goes  into  the  coffin  and  the  grave  along  wid  you, 
for  ever  f " 

All  this  time  she  was  rocking  herself  from  side  to  side,  her  complexion 
pale  and  ghastly  as  could  be  conceived,  and  the  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes.  When  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  closed,  she  retired  until  it  was 
nailed  down,  after  which  she  returned  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on  her, 
ready  to  accompany  it  to  the  grave.  I  was  astonished — for  I  thought  she 
could  not  have  walked  two  steps  without  assistance ;  but  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, and  to  neglect  it,  I  found,  would  have  thrown  the  imputation  of 
insincerity  upon  her  grief.  While  they  were  preparing  to  bring  the  coffin 
out,  I  could  hear  the  chat  and  conveisation  of  those  who  were  standing  in 
crowds  before  the  door,  and  occasionally  a  loud,  vacant  laugh,  and  some- 
times a  volley  of  them,  responsive  to  the  jokes  of  some  rustic  wit,  probably 
the  same  person  who  acted  master  of  the  revels  at  the  wake. 

Before  the  coffin  was  finally  closed,  Ned  Gorrigan,  whom  I  had  put  to 
flight  the  preceding  night,  came  up,  and  repeated  the  De  Projundirf,  in 
very  strange  Latin,  over  Uie  corpse.  When  this  was  finished,  he  got  a 
jug  of  holy  water,  and  after  dipping  his  thumb  in  it,  first  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  his  own  forehead,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  upon  all 
present,  giving  my  brother  and  myself  an  extra  compliment,  supposing, 
probably,  that  we  stood  most  in  need  of  it.  When  this  was  over,  he 
sprinkled  the  corpse  and  the  coffin  in  particular  most  profusely.  He  then 
placed  two  pebbles  from  Lough  Derg  %,  and  a  bit  of  holy  candle,  upon 

*  Sod  of  my  beort !  Son  of  mv  heart! 

t  The  De  pn^undit  it  the  pcalm  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  repeated  over 
the  dead. 

^  Thoee  who  make  a  Station  at  Lough  Deig  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  tome  of  ita 
pebUei,  which  are  coniidered  to  be  tiMed  and  poiietied  of  many  Tirtuet. 
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the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and  having  said  a  Pater  and  Ave,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  the  people,  he  closed  the  lid,  and  nailed  it  down. 

'^  Ned,"  said  his  brother,  '^  are  his  feet  and  toes  loose  ?  " 

*^  Musha,  but  that's  more  than  myself  knows,"  replied  Ned — **  Are 
they,  Katty  ?  "  said  he,  inquiring  from  the  sister  of  the  deceased. 

^^  Arrah,  to  be  sure,  avoumeen !"  answered  Katty — *^  do  you  think 
we  would  lave  him  to  be  tied  that  way,  when  heM  be  risin'  out  of  his 
last  bed  at  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Wouldn^t  it  be  too  bad  to  haye  his 
toes  tied  thin,  avoumeen  ?  " 

The  coffin  was  then  brought  out  and  placed  upon  four  chairs  before  the 
door,  to  be  keened ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  the  deceased  were  brought  into  the  room  to  get  each  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
as  a  token  of  respect.  I  observed  also,  that  such  as  had  not  seen  any  of 
Kelly's  relations  until  then,  came  up,  and  shaking  hands  with  them,  said 
— ^^  I'm  sorry  for  your  loss  ! "  This  expression  of  condolence  was  uni- 
form, and  the  usuid  reply  was, — "  Thank  you,  Mat,  or  Jim  ! ''  with  a 
pluck  of  the  skirt,  accompanied  by  a  significant  nod,  to  follow.  They  then 
got  a  due  share  of  whiskey ;  and  it  was  curious,  after  they  came  out,  their 
faces  a  little  flushed,  and  theur  eyes  watery  with  the  strong,  ardent  spuits, 
to  hear  with  what  heartiness  and  alacrity  they  entered  into  Denis's  praises. 

When  he  had  been  keened  in  the  street,  there  being  no  hearse,  the 
coffin  was  placed  upon  two  handspikes  which  were  fixed  across,  but 
parallel  to  each  other  under  it.  These  were  borne  by  four  men,  one  at 
the  end  of  each,  with  the  point  of  it  crossing  his  body  a  little  below  his 
stomach ;  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  coffin  is  borne  upon  a  bier  on  the 
shoulders,  but  this  is  more  convenient  and  less  distressing. 

When  we  got  out  upon  the  road,  the  funeral  was  of  great  extent — ^for 
Kelly  had  been  highly  respected.  On  arriving  at  the  merin  which  bounded 
the  land  he  had  owned,  the  coffin  was  laid  down,  and  a  loud  and  wailing 
keene  took  place  over  it.  It  was  again  raised,  and  the  funeral  proceeded 
in  a  direction  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  take,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  acquaintance  of  my  brother's  had  explained  the  matter  that  I  understood 
the  cause  of  it.  In  Ireland  when  a  murder  is  perpetrated,  it  is  sometimes 
nsual,  as  the  funeral  proceeds  to  the  grave-yard,  to  bring  the  corpse  to 
the  house  of  him  who  committed  the  crime,  and  lay  it  down  at  his  door, 
while  the  relations  of  the  deceased  kneel  down,  and,  with  an  appalling 
solemnity,  utter  the  deepest  imprecations,  and  invoke  the  justice  of  heaven 
on  the  head  of  the  murderer.  This,  however,  is  generally  omitted  if  the 
reddence  of  the  criminal  be  completely  out  of  the  line  of  the  funeral,  but 
if  it  be  possible,  by  any  circuit,  to  approach  it,  this  dark  ceremony  is 
never  omitted.  In  cases  where  the  crime  is  doubtful,  or  unjustly  imputed, 
those  who  are  thus  visited  come  out,  and  laying  their  right  hand  upon 
the  coffin,  protest  their  innocence  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased,  calling  Qod 
to  witness  the  truth  of  their  asseverations ;  but,  in  cases  where  the  crime 
is  clearly  proved  against  the  murderer,  the  door  is  either  closed,  the  cere- 
mony repelled  by  Tiolence,  or  the  house  abandoned  by  the  inmates  until 
the  funeral  passes.* 

'    •  Miny  of  these  itriking  aod  ttutliog  old  cnitomf  have  nearly  disappeued,  and  indeed  it  ia 
better  that  they  thonld. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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The  deatli  of  Kelly,  however,  conld  not  be  actually,  or,  at  least,  directly, 
considered  a  murder,  for  it  was  probable  that  Chrimes  did  not  in€ict  the 
stroke  with  an  intention  of  taking  away  his  life,  and,  besides,  Kelly  sur- 
Tived  it  four  months.  Qrimes's  house  was  not  more  than  fifteen  perches 
from  the  road :  and  when  the  corpse  was  opposite  the  little  bridle- way 
that  led  up  to  it,  they  laid  it  down  for  a  moment,  and  the  relations  of 
Kelly  surrounded  it,  offering  up  a  short  prayer,  with  uncovered  heads. 
It  wajs  then  borne  toward  the  house,  whilst  the  keening  commenced  in  a 
loud  and  wailing  cry,  accompanied  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  every 
other  symptom  of  external  sorrow.  But,  independent  of  their  compli- 
ance with  this  ceremony,  as  an  old  usage,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
appearance  of  any  thing  connected  with  the  man  who  certainly  occasioned 
Kelly's  death,  awoke  a  keener  and  more  intense  sorrow  for  his  loss.  The 
wailing  was  thus  continued  until  the  coffin  was  laid  opposite  Grimes's 
door ;  nor  did  it  cease  then,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  renewed  with 
louder  and  more  bitter  lamentations. 

As  the  multitude  stood  compassionating  the  affliction  of  the  widow 
and  orphans,  it  was  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  spectacle  that  could 
be  witnessed.  The  very  house  seemed  to  have  a  condemned  look ;  and, 
as  a  single  wintry  breeze  waved  a  tuft  of  long  grass  that  grew  on  a  seat 
of  turf  at  the  side  of  the  door,  it  brought  the  vanity  of  human  enmity 
before  my  mind  with  melancholy  force.  When  the  keening  ceased,  Kel- 
ly's wife,  with  her  children,  knelt,  their  faces  towards  the  house  of  their 
enemy,  and  invoked,  in  the  strong  language  of  excited  passion,  the  jus- 
tice of  heaven  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  left  her  a  widow,  and 
her  children  fatherless.  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  Grimes  would  appear 
to  disclaim  the  intention  of  murder ;  but  I  understood  that  he  was  at 
market — for  it  happened  to  be  market-day. 

"  Come  out  l"  said  the  widow — "come  out,  and  look  at  the  sight  that's 
here  before  you  !  Come  and  view  your  ovm  work  I  Lay  but  your  hand 
upon  the  coffin,  and  the  blood  of  him  you  murdhered  will  spout,  before 
€k)d  and  these  Christian  people,  in  your  guilty  face  !  But,  oh !  may  the 
Almighty  God  bring  this  horns  to  you  /* — May  you  never  lave  this  life, 
John  Grimes,  till  worse  nor  has  overtaken  me  and  mine  falls  upon  you 
and  yours !  May  our  curse  light  upon  you  this  day ! — the  curse,  I  say, 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphans,  that  your  bloody  hand  has  made  us,  may 
it  blast  you  1  May  you,  and  all  belonging  to  you  wither  off  of  the  'airtli ! 
Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking — ^like  snow  off  the  ditch  may  you 
melt,  until  your  name  and  your  place  be  disremimbered,  except  to  be 
cursed  by  them  that  will  hear  of  you  and  your  hand  of  murdher !  Amin, 
we  pray  God  this  day ! — and  the  widow  and  orphan's  prayer  will  not 
fall  to  the  ground  while  your  guilty  head  is  above  it !  Childhre,  did  you 
•II  say  it?" 

At  this  moment  a  deep,  terrific  murmur,  or  rather  ejaculation,  corro- 
borative of  assent  to  this  dreadful  imprecation,  pervaded  the  crowd 
in  a  fearful  manner ;  their  countenances  darkened,  their  eyes  gleamed, 

*  Doef  not  tbit  unige  illattnte  the  proverb  of  the  gailt  being  brongbt  home  to  a  man,  wbea 
there  it  no  doubt  of  his  crimiDality  ? 
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and  tiieir  scowling  yisages  stiffened  into   an  expression  of  determined 
Tengeance. 

When  these  awfnl  words  were  nttered,  Grimes's  wife  and  daughters 
approached  the  window  in  tears,  sobbing,  at  the  same  time^  loudly  and 
bitterly. 

•*  You're  wrong,"  said  the  wifo—**  you're  wrong,  Widow  Kelly,  in 
saying  that  my  husband  murdhered  him !— *he  did  not  murdher  him ; 
for,  when  you  and  yours  were  far  from  him,  I  heard  John  Orimes  declare 
before  the  God  who's  to  judge  him,  that  he  had  no  thought  or  intention 
of  taking  his  life ;  he  struck  him  in  anger,  and  the  blow  did  him  an 
injury  that  was  not  intended.  Don't  curse  him.  Honor  Kelly,"  said  she, 
^^  don't  curse  him  so  fearfully ;  but,  aboTC  all,  don't  curse  me  and'  my 
innocent  childher,  for  «?« never  harmed  you,  nor  wished  yon  ill!  But  ii 
toot  this  party  icark  did  it !  Oh,  my  God  1"  she  exclaimed,  wringing  her 
hands  in  utter  bitterness  of  spirit,  ^*when  will  it  be  ended  between 
friends  and  neighbours,  that  ought  to  liye  in  Ioto  and  kindness  together, 
instead  of  fighting  in  this  blood-thirsty  manner !" 

She  then  wept  more  violently,  as  did  her  daughters. 

"  May  God  give  me  mercy  in  the  last  day,  Mrs.  Kelly,  as  I  pity  from 
my  heart  and  soul  you  and  your  orphans,"  she  continued ;  **  but  don't 
curse  us,  for  the  love  of  God — ^for  you  know  we  should  forgive  our 
enemies,  as  we  ourselves,  that  are  the  enemies  of  God,  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

"  May  God  forgive  me,  then,  if  I  have  wronged  you  or  your  husband," 
said  the  widow,  softened  by  their  distress ;  "  but  you  know,  that  whether 
he  intended  his  life  or  not,  the  stroke  he  gave  him  has  left  my  childher 
without  a  father,  and  myself  dissolate.  Oh,  heavens  above  me !"  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  scream  of  distraction  and  despair,  ^*  is  it  possible—is  it 
thrue — ^that  my  manly  husband — ^the  best  father  that  ever  breathed  the 
breath  of  life — my  own  Denis,  is  lying  dead — murdhered  before  my 
eyes  ?  Put  your  hands  on  my  head,  some  of  you — put  your  hands  on 
my  head,  or  it  will  go  to  pieces.  Where  are  you,  Denis — where  are 
you,  the  strong  of  hand,  and  the  tender  of  heart  ?  Come  to  me,  darling, 
I  want  yon  in  my  distress.  I  want  comfort,  Denis ;  and  I'll  take  it  from 
none  but  yourself,  for  kind  was  your  word  to  me  in  all  my  afflictions  f* 

All  present  were  affected ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  whether 
Kelly's  wife  or  Ghrimes's  was  more  to  be  -pitied  at  the  moment.  The 
affliction  of  the  latter  and  of  her  daughters  was  really  pitiable ;  their 
sobs  were  loud,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks  like  rain. 
When  the  widow^s  exclamations  had  ceased,  or  rather  were  lost  in  the 
loud  cry  of  sorrow  which  were  uttered  by  the  keeners  and  friends  of  the 
deceased — they,  too,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  joined  in  it 
bitterly;  and  the  solitary  wail  of  Mrs.  Grimes  differing  in  character 
from  that  of  those  who  had  been  trained  to  modulate  the  most  profound 
grief  into  strains  of  a  melancholy  nature,  was  particularly  wild  and 
impressive.  At  all  events,  her  Christian  demeanour,  joined  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  grief,  appeased  the  enmity  of  many ;  so  true  is  it  that  a 
soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  I  could  perceive,  however,  that  the 
resentment  of  Kell/s  male  relations  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  degree 
moderated. 
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The  faneral  again  proceeded,  and  I  remarked  that  whenever  a  strange 
passenger  happened  to  meet  it,  he  always  turned  back,  and  accompanied 
it  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  he  resumed  his  journey,  it  being  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  omit  this  usage  on  meeting  a  funcval.  Denis's  residence 
was  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  churchyard,  which  was  situated  in 
the  town  where  he  had  received  the  fatal  blow*  As  soon  as  we  had  got  on 
about  the  half  of  this  way,  the  priest  of  the  parish  met  us,  and  the  funeral, 
after  proceeding  a  few  perches  more,  turned  into  a  green  field,  in  the  comer 
of  which  stood  a  table  with  the  apparatus  for  saying  mass  spread  upon  it. 

The  coffin  was  then  laid  down  once  more,  immediately  before  this  tem- 
porary altar ;  and  the  priest,  after  having  robed  himself,  the  wrong  or 
sablS  side  of  the  vestments  out,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  death,  began  to 
celebrate  mass  for  the  dead,  the  congregation  all  kneeling.  When  this 
was  finished,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  approached  the  altar,  and  after 
some  private  conversation,  the  priest  turned  round,  and  inquired  aloud — 

«  Who  will  give  Offeringt  ?" 

The  people  were  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  is. 
conducted,  and  accordingly  knew  what  to  do.  When  the  priest  put  the 
question,  Denis's  brother,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  came  forward,  and 
laid  down  two  guineas  on  the  altar ;  the  priest  took  this  up,  and  putting 
it  on  a  plate,  set  out  among  the  multitude,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
He  thus  continued  putting  the  question,  distinctly,  after  each  man  had 
paid ;  and  according  as  the  money  was  laid  down,  those  who  accompanied 
the  priest  pronounced  the  name  of  the  person  who  gave  it,  so  that  all 
present  might  hear  it.  This  is  also  done  to  enable  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  to  know  not  only  those  who  show  them  this  mark  of  respect, 
but  those  who  neglect  it,  in  order  that  they  may  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  on  similar  occasions.  The  amount  of  money  so  received  is  very 
great ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  emulation  among  the  people,  as  to  who  will 
act  with  most  decency  and  spirit,  that  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the 
priest.  In  such  instances  the  difference  of  religion  is  judiciously  over- 
looked; for  although  the  prayers  of  Protestants  are  declined  on  those 
occasions,  yet  it  seems  the  same  objection  does  not  hold  good  against  their 
money,  and  accordingly  they  pay  as  well  as  the  rest.  When  the  priest 
came  round  to  where  I  stood,  he  shook  hands  with  my  brother,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  be  on  very  friendly  and  familiar  terms ;  he  and  I 
were  then  introduced  to  each  other. 

'*  Come,"  said  he,  with  a  very  droll  expression  of  countenance,  shaking 
the  plate  at  the  same  time  up  near  my  brother^s  nose—''  Come,  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  down  with  your  offerings,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  friend  with 
St.  Peter  when  you  go  as  far  as  the  gates ;  down  with  your  money,  sir, 
and  you  shall  be  remembered,  depend  upon  it." 

''  Ah  1"  said  my  brother,  pulling  out  a  guinea,  *'  I  would  with  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  but  I  fear  this  guinea  is  not  orthodox.  I'm  afraid  it 
has  the  heretical  mark  upon  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  his  reverence  laughing  heartilyy  '*  your  only 
plan  is  to  return  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  by  laying  it  on  the  plate 
here — ^it  will  then  be  toithin  thepale^  you  know.'* 
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This  reply  produced  a  great  deal  of  good-hnmonr  among  that  part  of 
the  crowd  which  immediately  Burronnded  them — not  excepting  hia  nearest 
relations,  who  langhed  heartily. 

^*  Well,"  said  my  brother,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  plate, ''  how  many  prayers 
will  you  oflFer  up  in  my  favour  for  this  ?" 

*^  Leave  thai  to  myself,"  said  his  Reverence,  looking  at  the  money;  *^it 
will  be  before  you,  I  say,  when  you  go  to  St.  Peter." 

He  then  held  the  plate  over  to  me  in  a  droll  manner ;  and  I  added 
another  guinea  to  my  brother^s  gift ;  for  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  my  name  called  out  so  loud,  that  it  might  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

^^  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  '*  and  I  thank  you.^^ 

^*  John,^^  said  I,  when  he  left  us,  *^  I  think  that  is  a  pleasant,  and . 
rather  a  sensible  man  ?" 

^^  He^s  as  jovial  a  soul,"  replied  my  brother,  '*  as  ever  gave  birth  to  a 
jest,  and  he  sings  a  right  good  song.  Many  a  convivial  hour  have  he  and 
I  spent  together ;  and  a  more  hospitable  roan  besides,  never  yet  existed. 
Although  firmly  attached  to  his  own  religion,  he  is  no  bigot ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  excellent,  liberal,  and  benevolent  man." 

When  the  offerings  were  all  collected,  he  returned  to  the  altar,  repeated 
a  few  additional  prayers  in  prime  style — as  rapid  as  lightning ;  and  after 
hastily  shaking  the  holy  water  on  tiie  crowd,  the  funeral  moved  on.  It 
was  now  two  o* clock,  the  day  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  sun  unusually 
bright  for  the  season.  During  mass,  many  were  added  to  those  who 
formed  the  funeral  train  at  the  outset ;  so  that,  when  we  get  out  upon 
the  road,  the  procession  appeared  very  large.  After  this,  few  or  none 
joined  it;  for  it  is  esteemed  by  no  means  ^^dacent"  to  do  so  after  mass, 
because,  in  that  case,  the  matter  is  ascribed  to  an  evasion  of  the  offerings ; 
but  those  whose  delay  has  not  really  been  occasioned  by  this  motive, 
make  it  a  point  to  pay  them  at  the  grave-yard,  or  after  the  interment, 
and  sometimes  even  on  the  following  day — so  jealous  are  the  peasantry  of 
having  any  degrading  suspicion  attached  to  their  generosity. 

Tlie  order  of  the  funersd  now  was  as  follows : — Foremost  the  women- 
next  to  them  the  corpse,  surrounded  by  the  relations — ^the  eldest  son,  in 
deep  affliction,  ''  led  the  coffin,"  as  chief  mourner,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
comer  of  a  sheet  or  piece  of  linen,  fastened  to  the  mort-dath^  called  moor- 
cloth.  After  the  coffin  came  those  who  were  on  foot,  and  in  the  rear 
were  the  equestrians.  When  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
churchyard,  the  funeral  was  met  by  a  dozen  of  singing-boys,  belonging  to 
a  chapel  choir,  which  the  priest,  who  was  fond  of  music,  had  some  time 
before  formed.  They  fell  in,  two  by  two,  immediately  behind  the  corpse, 
and  commenced  singing  the  Requiem^  or  Latin  hymn  for  the  dead. 

The  scene  through  which  we  passed  at  this  time,  though  not  clothed 
with  the  verdure  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  summer,  was,  nevertheless, 
marked  by  that  solenm  and  decaying  splendour  which  characterises  a  fine  . 
country,  lit  up  by  the  melancholy  light  of  a  winter  setting  sun.  It  was, 
therefore,  much  more  in  character  with  the  occamon.  Indeed  I  felt  it 
altogether  beautiful ;  and,  as  the  '^  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft,^^  the  dim 
sun-beams  fell,  through  a  vista  of  naked  motionless  trees,  upon  the  coffin. 
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which  was  borne  with  a  slower  and  more  funereal  pace  than  before,  in  a 
manner  that  threw  a  solemn  and  visionary  light  upon  the  whole  proces- 
sion. This,  howcTer,  was  raised  to  something  dreadfully  impressiTey 
when  tiie  long  train,  thus  proceeding  with  a  motion  so  mournful,  was 
seen,  each,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
crimson  ribbons,  to  indicate  that  the  corpse  they  bore  owed  his  death  to  a 
deed  of  murder  *.  The  circumstance  of  the  sun  glancing  his  rays  upon 
the  coffin  was  not  unobserved  by  the  peasantry,  who  considered  it  as  a 
good  omen  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

As  we  went  up  the  street  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  quarrel  that 
proved  so  fatal  to  Kelly,  the  coffin  was  again  laid  down  on  the  spot  where 
he  received  his  death-blow ;  and,  as  was  usual,  the  wild  and  melancholy 
keene  was  raised.  My  brother  saw  many  of  Grime  s  friends  among  the 
spectators,  but  he  himself  was  not  visible.  Whether  Kelly's  party  saw 
them  or  not,  we  could  not  say;  if  they  did,  they  seemed  not  to  notice 
them,  for  no  expression  of  revenge  or  indignation  escaped  them. 

At  length,  we  entered  the  last  receptacle  of  the  d«id.  The  coffin  was 
now  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  son  and  brothers  of  the  deceased, 
and  borne  round  the  churchyard ;  whilst  the  priest,  with  his  stole  upon 
him,  preceded  it,  reading  prayers  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the  soul.  Being 
then  laid  beside  the  grave,  a ''  De  profundis"  was  repeated  by  the  priest 
and  the  mass-eerver ;  after  which  a  portion  of  fresh  clay,  carried  from  the 
fields,  was  brougltt  to  his  Reverence,  who  read  a  prayer  over  it^  and  con* 
seorated  it*  Thb  is  a  ceremony  which  is  never  omitted  at  the  interment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic.  When  it  was  over,  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  the  blessed  clay  shaken  over  it.  The  priest  now  took  the 
shovel  in  his  own  hands,  and  threw  in  the  three  first  shovelsful-— one  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  one  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  one  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sexton  then  took  it,  and  in  a  short  time  Denis 
Kelly  was  fixed  for  ever  in  his  narrow  bed. 

While  these  ceremonies  were  going  forward,  the  churchyard  presented 
a  characteristic  picture.  Beside  the  usual  groups  who  straggle  through 
the  place,  to  amuse  themselves  by  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs, 
yon  might  see  many  individuals  kneeling  on  particular  graves,  where  some 
relation  lay — for  the  benefit  of  whose  soul  they  offered  up  their  prayers 
with  an  attachment  and  devotion  which  one  cannot  but  admire.  Some- 
times all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  would  assemble,  and  repeat 
a  Rosary  for  the  same  purpose.  Again,  you  might  see  an  unhappy  woman 
beside  a  newly-made  grave,  giving  way  to  lamentation  and  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a  husband,  or  of  some  beloved  child.  Here,  you  might  observe 
the  **  last  bed*'  ornamented  with  hoops,  decked  in  white  paper,  emblematic 
of  the  viif^n  innocence  of  the  individual  who  slept  below; — there,  a  little 
board-cross  informing  you  that  ^'  this  monument  was  erected  by  a  discon- 
solate husband  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife."  But  that  which 
excited  greatest  curiosity  was  a  sycamore  tree,  which  grew  in  the  middle 
of  the  burying-ground. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  Ireland  many  of  the  church- 

*  C^rtftlQl^  thii  wei^riDg  of  red  ribbons  girea  a  very  dreadful  aspect  to  a  funeral  proceMioQ, 
It  !•  not  many  yeart  aince  U  was  iritneised  in  mj  na^Ye  parish  t 
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yards  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  Boroan  Catholics, 
and,  consequently,  the  corpse  of  no  one  who  had  been  a  Protestant  would 
be  permitted  to  pollute  or  desecrate  them.  This  was  one  of  them :  but  it 
appears  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  body  of  a  Protestant  had  been 
interred  in  it — and  hear  the  consequence !  The  next  morning  heaven 
marked  its  disapprobation  of  this  awful  visitation  by  a  miracle ;  for,  ere 
the  sun  rose  from  the  east,  a  full-grown  sycamore  had  shot  up  out  of  the 
heretical  grave,  and  stands  there  to  this  day,  a  monument  at  once  of  the 
profanation  and  its  consequence.  Crowds  were  looking  at  this  tree,  feel* 
ing  a  kind  of  awe,  mingled  with  wonder,  at  the  deed  which  drew  down 
sudi  a  visible  and  lasting  mark  of  God's  displeasure.  On  the  tombstones 
near  Kelly^s  grave,  men  and  women  were  seated,  smoking  tobacco  to  their 


very  heart's  content;  for,  with  that  profusion  which  characterises  the 
Irish  in  everything,  they  had  brought  out  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
whiskey,  and  bunches  of  pipes.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the  custom 
for  those  who  attend  the  wake  or  the  funeral  to  bring  a  full  pipe 
home  with  them ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  often  as  it  is  used,  they  will 
remember  to  say,  '^  God  be  merciful  to  the  soul  of  him  that  this  pipe  was 
over." 

The  crowd,  however,  now  began  to  disperse ;  and  the  immediate  friends 
of  the  deceased  sent  the  priest,  accompanied  by  Kelly^s  brother,  to  request 
that  we  would  come  in,  as  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  poor  Denis's 
memory,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  cake. 

*'  Come,  Toby,''  said  my  brother,  "  we  may  as  well  go  in,  as  it  will 
gratify  them ;  we  need  not  make  much  delay,  and  we  will  still  be  at  home 
in  sufficient  time  for  dinner." 

"  Certamly  you  will,"  said  the  Priest ;  "  for  you  shall  both  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-day." 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  my  brother;  *'I  have  no  objection,  for  I 
know  you  give  it  good.'' 

When  we  went  in,  the  punch  was  already  reeking  from  immense  white 
jogs,  that  couldn't  hold  less  than  a  gallon  each. 

►  "Now,"  said  his  Reverence,  very  properly,  "you  have  had  a  decent 
and  creditable  funeral,  and  have  managed  every  thing  with  great  pro* 
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priety ;  let  me  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  get  drunk,  nor  permit 
yourselves  to  enter  into  any  disputes  or  quanels ;  but  be  moderate  in  what 
you  take,  and  go  home  peaceably.^ 

*^  Why,  thin,  your  Reyerence,"  replied  the  widow,  ^'  he 's  now  in  his 
grave,  and,  thank  €rod,  it 's  he  that  had  the  dacent  funeral  all  out — ten 
good  gallons  did  we  put  over  you,  astore,  and  it  ^s  yourself  that  liked  the 
daoent  thing,  any  how — ^but  sure,  Sir,  it  would  shame  him  where  he  '^s 
lyin',  if  we  disregarded  him  so  &r  as  to  go  home  widout  bringing  in  our 
friends,  that  didn't  desart  us  in  our  throuble,  an'  thratin^  them  for  their 
kindness." 

While  Kelly's  brother  was  filling  out  all  their  glasses,  the  priest,  my 
brother,  and  I,  were  taking  a  little  refreshment.  When  the  glasses  were, 
filled,  the  deceased's  brother  raised  his  in  his  hand,  and  said, — 

'^  Well,  gintlemen,^^  addressing  us,  "  I  hope  you  ^11  pardon  me  for  not 
dhrinking  your  healths  first;  but  people,  you  know,  can*t  break  through 
an  ould  custom,  at  any  rate — so  I  give  poor  Denises  health  that 's  in  his 
tt)arm  grave,  and  God  be  marciful  to  his  sowL"* 

The  priest  now  winked  at  me  to  give  them  their  own  way ;  so  we 
filled  our  glasses,  and  joined  the  rest  in  drinking  ^'  Poor  Denis's  health, 
that'^snow  in  his  warm  grave,  and  Gt)d  be  merciful  to  his  soul." 

When  this  was  finished,  they  then  drank  ours,  and  thanked  us  for  our 
kindness  in  attending  the  funeral.  It  was  now  past  five  o'clock ;  and  we 
left  them  just  setting  into  a  hard  bout  of  drinking,  and  rode  down  to  his 
Beverenoe^s  residence. 

"  I  saw  you  smile,"  said  he,  on  our  way,  '^  at  the  blundering  toast  of 
Mat  Kelly ;  but  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  attempt  setting  them  right. 
What  do  they  know  about  the  distinctions  of  more  refined  life  ?  Besides, 
I  maintain,  that  what  they  said  was  as  well  calculated  to  express  their 
affection,  as  if  they  had  drunk  honest  Denises  memofy.  It  is,  at  least, 
unsophisticated.  But  did  you  hear,^^  said  he,  **  of  the  apparition  tliat 
was  seen  last  night,  on  the  mountain  road  above  Denis's?*^ 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  it/'  I  replied,  equivocating  a  little. 

^^  Why,"*'  said  he,  ^*  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  spirit  of  a  murdered 
pedlar,  which  haunts  the  hollow  of  the  road  at  Drumfurrar  bridge,  chased 
away  the  two  servant  men  as  they  were  bringing  home  the  coffin,  and 
that  finding  it  a  good  fit,  he  got  into  it,  and  walked  half  a  mile  along  the 
road,  with  the  wooden  surtout  upon  him ;  and,  finally,  that  to  wind  up 
the  frolio,  he  left  it  on  one  end  half-way  between  the  bridge  and  Denis's 
house,  after  putting  a  crowd  of  the  countrymen  to  flight.  I  suspect  some 
droll  knave  has  played  them  a  trick.  I  assure  you,  that  a  deputation  of 
them,  who  declared  that  they  saw  the  coffin  move  along  of  itself,  waited 
upon  me  this  morning,  to  know  whether  they  ought  to  have  put  him  into 
the  coffin,  or  gotten  another." 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  in  reply  to  him,  '*  after  dinner  we  will  pro- 
bably throw  some  light  upon  that  circumstance ;  for  I  believe  my  brother 
here  knows  something  about  it.'' 

^*  So,  sir,'*  sud  the  priest,  *'  I  perceive  you  have  been  amusing  yourself 
at  their  expense?" 


»   A  fact. 
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I  seldom  spent  a  pleasanter  evening  than  I  did  with  Father  MoUoy  (so 
bo  was  called),  who  was,  as  my  brother  said,  a  shrowd,  sensible  roan,  pos- 
sessed of  conyivial  powers  of  the  first  order.  He  sang  us  several  good 
songs;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  an  excellent  Toice.  He  regretted 
very  much  the  state  of  party  and  religious  feeling,  which  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  suppress. 

*'  But,^^  said  he,  '*  I  have  little  co-operation  in  my  efforts  to  communi- 
cate knowledge  to  my  flock,  and  implant  better  feelings  among  them. 
Yon  must  know,"  he  added,  '*  that  I  am  no  great  favourite  with  them. 
On  being  appointed  to  this  parish  by  my  bishop,  I  found  that  the  young 
man  who  was  curate  to  my  predecessor,  had  formed  a  party  against  me, 
thinking,  by  that  means,  eventually  to  get  the  parish  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, on  coming  here,  I  found  the  chapel  doors  closed  on  roe  ;  so  that  a 
single  individual  among  them  would  not  recognise  me  as  their  proper 
pastor.  By  firmness  and  spirit,  however,  I  at  length  succeeded,  after  a 
long  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the  curate,  in  gaining  admission  to 
the  altar ;  and,  by  a  proper  representation  of  his  conduct  to  the  bishop,  I 
soon  made  my  gentleman  knock  under.  Although  beginning  to  gain 
ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  I  am  by  no  means  yet  a 
favourite.  The  curate  and  I  scarcely  speak ;  but  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  both  he  and  they  will  begin  to  find,  that  by  kindness  and 
a  sincere  love  for  their  welfare  on  my  part,  good-will  and  affection  will 
ultimately  be  established  among  us.  At  least,  there  shall  be  nothing  left 
undone  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  effect  it." 

It  was  now  near  nine  o'clock,  and  my  brother  was  beginning  to  relate 
an  anecdote  concerning  the  clergyman  who  had  preceded  Father  Molloy 
in  the  parish,  when  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Wilson,  already  alluded  to, 
came  up  in  breathless  haste,  requesting  the  priest,  for  God*8  sake,  to  go 
down  into  town  instantly,  as  the  Kellys  and  the  Grimeses  were  engaged 
in  a  fresh  quarrel. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  exclaimed — "  when  will  this  work  have  an  end  ? 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I  apprehended  it ;  and  I  fear  that 
something  still  more  fatal  to  the  parties  will  yet  be  the  consequence.  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  you  must  try  what  you  can  do  with  the  Grimeses,  and  I  will 
manage  the  Kellys." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  town,  which  was  but  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  Priest's  house ;  and,  on  arriving,  found  a  large  crowd  before  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  the  Kellys  had  been  drinking,  engaged  in  hard 
conflict.  The  priest  was  on  foot,  and  had  brought  his  whip  with  him, 
it  being  an  argument,  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  pastor,  which 
tells  so  home  that  it  is  seldom  gainsaid.  Mr.  Molloy  and  my  brother  now 
dashed  in  amongst  them ;  and  by  remonstrance,  abuse,  blows,  and  en- 
treaty, they  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  terminating  the  fight.  They 
were  also  assisted  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  other  persons,  who  dared  not,  until 
their  appearance,  run  the  risk  of  interfering  between  them.  Wilson^s 
servant,  who  had  come  for  the  priest,  was  still  standing  beside  me,  look- 
ing on;  and,  while  my  brother  and  Mr.  Molloy  were  separating  the 
parties,  I  asked  him  how  the  fray  commenced, 

'^  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  ^^  it  bein'  market-day,  the  Grimeses  chanced  to 
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be  in  town,  and  ihiB  came  to  the  eazs  of  the  KellTS,  who  were  drinking 
in  Caesidy  's  here,  till  they  got  tipsy ;  some  of  them  then  broke  out,  and 
began  to  go  np  and  down  the  street,  shouting  for  the  ^Ace  of  a  mnrdher- 
ing  Orimes.  The  Grimeses,  Sir,  happened  at  the  time  to  be  drinking 
with  a  parcel  of  their  friends  in  Joe  Sherlock'^s,  and  hearing  the  Kelljrs 
calling  out  for  them,  why,  as  the  dhrop.  Sir,  was  in  on  both  sides,  they 
were  soon  at  it.  Grimes  has  given  one  of  the  Kellys  a  great  bating;  but 
Tom  Grogan,  Kelly's  cousin,  a  little  before  we  came  down,  I^  tonld, 
has  knocked  the  seyen  senses  out  of  him,  with  a  pelt  of  a  brick-bat  in  the 
stomach." 

>  Soon  after  this,  howeyer,  the  quarrel  was  got  under ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  more  bloodshed  that  night,  my  brother  and  I  got  the  Kellys 
together,  and  brought  them  as  fEur  as  our  residence,  on  their  way  home. 
As  they  went  along,  they  uttered  awful  vows,  and  determinations  of  the 
deepest  revenge,  swearing  repeatedly,  that  they  would  shoot  Grimes  from 
behind  a  ditch,  if  they  could  not  in  any  other  manner  have  his  blood. 
They  seemed  highly  intoxicated ;  and  several  of  them  were  cut  and  abused 
in  a  dreadful  manner ;  even  the  women  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
and  alarm,  that  grief  for  the  deceased  was,  in  many  instances,  forgotten. 
Several  of  both  sexes  were  singing ;  some  laughing  with  triumph  at  the 
punishment  they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy ;  others  of  them,  softened  by 
what  they  had  drunk,  were  weeping  in  tones  of  sorrow  that  might  be 
heard  a  couple  of  miles  off.  Among  the  latter  were  many  of  the  men, 
some  of  whom,  as  they  staggered  along,  with  their  frieze  big-coats  hanging 
off  one  shoulder,  clapped  their  hands,  and  roared  like  bulls,  as  if  they  in- 
tended, by  the  loudness  of  their  grief  then,  to  compensate  for  their  silenee 
when  sober.  It  was  also  quite  ludicrous  to  see  the  men  kissing  each 
other,  sometimes  in  this  maudlin  sorrow,  and  at  others  when  exalted  into 
the  very  madness  of  mirth.  Such  as  had  been  cut  in  the  scuffle,  on  find- 
ing the  blood  trickle  down  their  faces,  would  wipe  it  off —then  look  at  it, 
and  break  out  into  a  parenthetical  volley  of  curses  against  the  Grimeses  ; 
after  which,  they  would  resume  their  grief,  hug  each  other  in  mutual  sor- 
row, and  clap  their  hands  as  before.  In  short,  such  a  group  could  be  seen 
no  where  but  in  Ireland. 

When  my  brother  and  I  had  separated  from  them,  I  asked  him  what 
had  become  of  Vengeance,  and  if  he  were  still  in  the  country. 

^^  No,"  said  he ;  ^*  with  all  his  courage  and  watchfulness,  he  found  that 
his  life  was  not  safe ;  he,  accordingly,  sold  off  his  property,  and  collecting 
all  his  ready  cash,  emigrated  to  America,  where,  I  hear,  he  is  doing  well." 

*^  God  knows,"  I  replied,  '^  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  one  half  of  the 
population  were  to  follow  his  example,  for  the  state  of  society  here,  among 
the  lower  orders,  is  truly  deplorable."  "Ay,  but  you  are  to  consider  now," 
he  replied,  **  that  you  have  been  looking  at  the  worst  of  it.  If  you  pass  an 
unfavourable  opinion  upon  our  countrymen  when  in  the  public-house 
or  the  quarrel,  you  ought  to  remember  what  they  are  under  thei^  own 
roofs,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life." 

The  ^*  Party  Fight,^^  described  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  is  unhappily  no 
fiction,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  thousands  still  alive  who  have 
good  reason  to  remember  it    Sach  a  fighti  or  I  should  rather  say  battle 
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—for  suck  in  fact  it  was — did  not  take  place  in  a  state  of  civil  society, 
if  I  can  say  so^  within  the  last  half  century  in  this  country.  The  pre- 
parations for  it  were  secretly  heing  made  for  two  or  three  months  previous 
to  its  occurrence,  and  however  it  came  to  lights  it  so  happened  that  each 
party  became  cognizant  of  the  designs  of  the  other.  This  tremendous 
conflict,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness, — being  then  but  about  twelve 
years  of  age — took  place  in  the  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Clogher,  in  my 
native  county  of  Tyrone.  The  reader  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  ferocity  with  which  it  was  fought  on  both  sides  when  he  is 
informed  that  the  Orangemen  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ribbonmen  on 
the  other,  had  called  in  aid  from  the  surrounding  counties  of  Monaglian, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Derry ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  also  from  Louth. 
In  numbers,  the  belligerents  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  four  to 
five  thousand  men.  The  fair  day  on  which  it  occurred  is  known  simply 
as  **the  Day  of  the  great  Fight.*" 
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Is  describing  the  habitsj  superstitions,  atid 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  impoesiblo 
to  overlook  a  place  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  their  religious 
usages,  as  the  celebrated  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  situated  in  a  lake 
that  lies  among  the  bleak  and  desolate  looking  mountains  of  Donegal. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  state  to  the  reader,  that  the  following  sketch, 
though  appearing  in  this  place,  was  the  first  production  from  my  pen 
which  ever  came  before  the  public.  The  occasion  of  its  being  written  was 
this : — I  had  been  asked  to  breakfast  by  the  late  Rev.  Caesar  Otway, 
sometime  I  think  in  the  winter  of  1829.  About  that  time,  or  a  little 
before,  he  had  brought  out  his  admirable  work  called,  "  Sketches  in 
Ireland,  descriptive  of  interesting  portions  of  Donegal,  Cork,  jind  Kerry  :" 
Among  the  remarkable  localities  of  Donegal,  of  course  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  that  "  Lou^h  Derg"  or  the  celebrated  "  PurgcUory  of  St.  Pat- 
rieky"  would  not  be  omitted.  Neither  was  it ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
accuracy  and  truthful  vigour  with  which  he  describes  its  situation  and 
appearance.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  however,  I  discovered  that  he 
had  never  been  present  during  the  season  of  making  the  Pilgrimages,  and 
was  consequently  ignorant  of  the  religious  ceremonies  which  take  place 
in  it.  In  consequence,  I  gave  him  a  pretty  full  and  accurate  account 
of  them,  and  of  the  Station,  which  I  myself  had  made  there.     After  I 
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had  oonolnded,  he  requested  mo  to  put  what  I  had  told  him  npon  paper, 
adding,  <^  I  will  dress  it  up  and  have  it  inserted  in  the  next  edition." 

I  accordingly  went  home,  and  on  the  fourth  evening  afterwards  brought 
him  the  Sketch  of  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim  as  it  now  appears,  with  the 
exception  of  some  ofFensive  passages  which  are  expunged  in  this  edition. 
— Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  literary  life. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  paying  my  sincere  tribute  of  grateful  recollec- 
tion to  a  man  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  acts  of  the  wannest 
kindness.  To  roe  ho  was  a  true  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In 
my  early  trials  his  purse  and  his  advice  often  supported,  soothed,  and 
improved  me.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  I  am  under  the  deepest  obli- 
gations to  his  excellent  judgment  and  good  taste.  Indeed  were  it  not  for 
him,  I  never  could  have  struggled  my  way  through  the  severe  di£5iculties 
with  which  in  my  early  career  I  was  beset. 

.  **  Given  be  the  turf  above  tbee. 

Friend  of  my  early  days  ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Or  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

But  to  my  theme,  which  will  be  better  understood,  as  will  my 
description  of  the  wild  rites  performed  on  the  shores  of  its  most  celebrated 
island,  by  the  following  extracts,  taken  from  this  able  and  most  vivid 
describer  of  Irish  scenery. 

"  The  road  from  the  village  of  Petigo  leading  towards  Lough  Derg, 
runs  along  a  river  tumbling  over  rocks ;  and  then  after  proceeding  for  a 
time  over  a  boggy  valley,  you  ascend  into  a  dreary  and  mountainous 
tract)  extremely  ugly  in  itself,  but  from  which  you  have  a  fine  view 
indeed  of  the  great^  part  of  the  lower  lake  of  Lough  Erne,  with  its 
many  elevated  islands,  and  all  its  hilly  shores,  green,  wooded,  and  cul- 
tivated, with  the  interspersed  houses  of  its  gentry,  and  the  comfortable 
cottages  of  its  yeomanry — the  finest  yeomanry  in  Ireland :  men  living  in 
comparative  comfort,  and  having  in  their  figures  and  bearmg  that  eleva- 
tion of  character  which  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  independence  confers.  I 
had  at  length,  after  travelling  about  three  miles,  arrived  where  the  road 
was  discontinued,  and  by  the  direction  of  my  guide,  ascended  a  mountain- 
path  that  brought  me  through  a  wretched  village,  and  led  to  the  top 
of  a  hill.  Here  my  boy  left  me,  and  went  to  look  for  the  man  who  was 
to  ferry  us  to  Purgatory,  and  on  the  ridge  where  I  stood  I  had  leisure  to 
look  around.  To  the  south-west  lay  Lough  Erne,  with  all  its  isles  and 
cultivated  shores ;  to  the  north-west.  Lough  Derg,  and  truly  never  did  I 
mark  such  a  contrast.  Lough  Derg  under  my  feet — the  lake,  the  shores, 
the  mountains,  the  accompaniments  of  all  sorts  presented  the  very  land- 
scape of  desolation;  its  waters  expanding  in  their  highland  solitude, 
amidst  a  wide  waste  of  moors,  without  one  green  spot  to  refresh  the  eye, 
without  a  house  or  tree — all  mournful  in  the  brown  hue  of  its  far-stretching 
bogs,  and  the  grey  uniformity  of  its  rocks ;  the  surrounding  mountains 
even  partook  of  the  sombre  character  of  the  place ;  their  forms  without 
grandeur,  their  ranges  continuous  and  without  elevation.  The  lake  itself 
was  certainly  as  fine  as  rocky  shores  and  numerous  islands  could  make  it : 
bat  it  was  encompassed  with  such  dreariness ;  it  was  deformed  so  much 
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hy  its  purgatorial  island ;  the  associations  connected  with  it  were  of  snch 
a  degrading  character,  that  really  the  whole  prospect  before  me  struck  my 
mind  with  a  sense  of  painfulness,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^  I  am  already  in 
purgatory/  A  person  who  had  never  seen  the  picture  that  was  now 
under  my  eye,  who  had  read  of  a  place  consecrated  by  the  devotion  of 
ages,  towards  which  the  tide  of  human  superstition  had  flowed  for  twelve 
centuries,  might  imagine  that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  secluded  in  its 
sacred  island,  would  have  all  the  venerable  and  gothic  accompaniments 
of  olden  time :  and  its  ivied  towers  and  belfried  stee]>les,  its  carved 
windows,  and  cloistered  arches,  its  long  dark  aisles  and  fretted  vaults, 
would  have  risen  out  of  the  water,  rivalling  lona  or  Lindisfam ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  seen.  The  island,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  presented  nothing  but  a  collection  of  hideous  slated  houses  and 
cabins,  which  give  you  an  idea  that  they  were  rather  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  toll-houses  or  police  stations  than  any  thing  else. 

'^  I  was  certainly  in  an  interesting  position.  I  looked  southerly  towards 
Lough  Erne,  with  the  Protestant  city  of  Enniskillen  rising  amidst  its 
waters,  like  the  island  queen  of  all  the  loyalty,  and  industry,  and  reason- 
able worship  that  have  made  her  sons  the  admiration  of  past  and  present 
time  ;  and  before  me,  to  the  north.  Lough  Derg,  with  its  far-famed  isle, 
reposing  there  as  the  monstrous  birth  of  a  dreary  and  degraded  super- 
stition, the  enemy  of  mental  cultivation,  and  destined  to  keep  the  human 
understanding  in  the  same  dark  unproductive  state  as  the  moorland  waste 
that  lay  outstretched  around.  I  was  soon  joined  by  my  guide  and  by 
two  men  carrying  oars,  with  whom  I  descended  from  the  ridge  on  which  I 
was  perched,  towards  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  there  was  a  sort  of 
boat,  or  rather  toU-house,  at  which  the  pilgrims  paid  a  certain  sum  before 
they  were  permitted  to  embark  for  the  island.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  afloat, ;  and  while  sitting  in  the  boat  I  had  time  to  observe  mj 
ferrymen :  one  was  a  stupid  countryman,  who  did  not  speak  ;  the  other 
was  an  old  man  with  a  woollen  night-cap  under  his  hat,  a  brown  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  a  nose  begrimed  with  snuff,  a  small  grey  eye  enveloped 
amidst  wrinkles  that  spread  towards  his  temples  in  the  form  of  birds' 
claws,  and  gave  to  his  countenance  a  sort  of  leering  cunning  that  was 
extremely  disagreeable.  I  found  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  island  chapel ; 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  purgatory,  and  guardian 
and  keeper  of  it  when  the  station  time  was  over,  and  priests  and  pilgrims 
had  deserted  it.  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  he  had  smoked  me  out  as 
a  Protestant,  that  he  was  on  his  guard  against  me  as  a  spy,  and  that  his 
determination  was  to  get  as  much  and  to  give  as  little  information  as  he 
could ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  the  desire  to  obtain  the  small  sum  he 
expected  from  me  with  as  little  exposure  of  his  cause,  and  as  little  expla- 
nation of  the  practices  of  his  craft  as  possible.  The  roan  informed  me 
that  the  station  time  was  over  about  a  month,  and  he  confirmed  my 
guide's  remark  that  the  Pope's  jubilee  had  much  diminished  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  during  the  present  season.  He  informed  me  also  that  the 
whole  district  around  the  lough,  together  with  all  its  islands,  belonged  to 
Colonel  L — -,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  that  this 
gentleman,  as  landlord,  had  leased  the  ferry  of  the  island  to  certain  per* 
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gons  who  had  contracted  to  pay  him  £260  a  year ;  and  to  make  up  this 
anm,  and  obtain  a  suitable  income  for  themselTes,  the  ferrymen  changed 
each  pilgrim  five  pence.  Therefore,  supposing  that  the  contractors  make 
cent,  per  cent  by  their  contract,  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  do,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  this  island  may  be  estimated  at  13,000 ;  and  as 
my  little  guide  afterwards  told  me,  (although  the  cunning  old  clerk  took 
care  to  avoid  it,)  that  each  pilgrim  paid  the  priest  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d., 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  profit  to  the  prior  of  Lough  Derg  and 
his  priests  was  no  small  sum. 

^^  In  a  short  time  I  arrived  at  the  island,  and  as  stepping  out  of  the  boat 
I  planted  my  foot  on  the  rocks  of  this  scene  of  human  absurdity,  I  felt 
ashamed  for  human  nature,  and  looked  on  myself  as  one  of  the  millions 
of  fools  that  have,  century  after  century,  degraded  their  understandings 
by  coming  hither.  The  island  I  found  to  be  of  an  oval  shape.  The 
buildings  on  it  consisted  of  a  slated  house  for  the  priests,  two  chapels^ 
and  a  long  range  of  cabins  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the  island,  which  may 
contain  about  half  an  acre :  there  were  also  certain  round  waUs  about 
two  feet  high,  enclosing  broken  stone  and  wooden  crosses ;  these  were 
called  saints'  beds,  and  around  these  circles,  on  the  sharp  and  stony 
rocks,  the  pilgrims  go  on  their  naked  knees.  Altogether  I  may  briefly 
sum  up  MT  view  of  this  place,  and  say  that  it  was  filthy,  dreary,  and 
altogether  detestable — it  was  a  positive  waste  of  time  to  visit  it,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  never  behold  it  again."*      *  •  •  »  * 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Bishop  Henry  Joneses  account,  pub*> 
lished  in  1647. 

*'  The  island  called  St.  Patrick'^s  Purgatory  is  altogether  rocky,  and 
rather  level ;  within  the  compass  of  the  island,  in  the  water  towards  the 
north-east,  about  two  yards  from  the  shore,  stand  certain  rooks,  the  least 
of  which,  and  next  the  shore,  is  the  one  St.  Patrick  knelt  on  for  the  third 
part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  as  he  did  another  third  in  his  cell,  which  is 
called  his  bed,  and  another  third  in  the  cave  or  purgatory ;  in  this  stone 
there  is  a  cleft  or  print,  said  to  be  made  by  St.  Patrick'^s  knees ;  the  other 
stone  is  much  greater  and  further  off  in  the  lake,  and  covered  with  water, 
called  Lachavanny :  this  is  esteemed  of  singular  virtue ;  standing  thereon 
healeth  pilgrims^  feet,  bleeding  as  they  are  with  cuts  and  bruises  got  in 
going  barefoot  round  the  blessed  beds. 

"  The  entrance  into  the  island  is  narrow  and  rocky ;  these  rocks  they 
report  to  be  the  guts  of  a  great  serpent  metamorphosed  into  stones.  When 
Mr.  Copinger,  a  gentleman  drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  place,  visited 
it,  there  was  a  church  covered  with  shingles  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and 
it  was  thus  furnished :  at  the  east  end  was  a  high  altar  covered  with  linen, 
over  which  did  hang  the  image  of  our  Lady  with  our  Saviour  in  her  arms ; 

*  FmB  AT  LoDOB  Dno.— Oq  the  15th  Augast,  1842,  the  station  at  this  celebrated 
place  wae  bronght.to  a  conclution ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
the  houses  were  on  fire,  and  four  dwellings  which,  we  heliere,  were  recently  erected,  were  alto, 
gether  consumed.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  countrj  directed  their  efforts  chiefljr  to  the 
preservation  of  the  prior's  house,  which  adjoined  those  in  flames,  and  by  pouring  a  continued 
supply  of  water  against  its  windows,  succeeded  in  saving  it.  The  night  being  calm,  and  the 
wind  in  a  favourable  direction »  the  injury  sustained  was  less  than  must  have  existed  under  dif- 
ferent circomstances.   The  houses  burnt  were  occupied  as  lodgings  for  pilgrimi  when  on  statioiu 
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on  the  right  did  hang  the  picture  of  the  three  kings  offering  their  presents 
to  our  Saviour ;  and  on  the  left  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  croes ; 
near  the  altar,  and  on  the  south  side,  did  stand  on  the  ground  an  old 
worm-eaten  image  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  behind  the  altar  was  another  of 
the  same  fabric,  but  still  older  in  appearance,  called  St.  Arioge ;  and  on 
the  right  hand  another  image  called  St.  Yolusianus. 

'*  Between  the  church  and  the  cave  there  is  a  small  rising  ground,  and 
on  a  heap  of  stones  lay  a  little  stone  cross,  part  broken,  part  standing ; 
and  in  the  east  of  the  church  was  another  cross  made  of  twigs  interwoven: 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's  altar,  on  which  lie  three  pieces 
of  a  bell,  which  they  say  St.  Patrick  used  to  carry  in  his  hand*.  Here 
also  was  laid  a  certain  knotty  bone  of  some  bigness,  hollow  in  the  midst 
like  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  out  of  which  issue,  as  it  were,  natural 
spokes :  this  was  shown  as  a  great  rarity,  being  part  of  a  great  serpent's 
tail — one  of  those  monsters  the  blessed  Patrick  expelled  out  of  Ireland. 

^'  Towards  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  were  six  circles — some  call 
them  saints'  beds,  or  beds  of  penance.  Pilgrims  are  continually  praying 
and  kneeling  about  these  beds;  and  they  are  compassed  around  with  sharp 
stones  and  difficult  passages  for  the  aceommodatian  of  such  as  go  barefooted. 

^'  In  the  farthest  part  northward  of  the  island,  are  certain  beds  of  stone 
cast  together  as  memorials  for  some  that  are  elsewhere  buried ;  but  who 
trust  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  those  who  daily  resort  to  this  Purgatory. 
Lastly,  in  this  island  are  several  Irish  cabins  covered  with  thatch,  and 
another  for  shriving  or  confession ;  and  there  are  separate  places  assigned 
for  those  who  come  from  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

''  In  all,  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the  island  nine  days ;  they  eat  but 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  oatmeal  and  water.  They  have  liberty 
to  refresh  themselves  with  the  water  of  the  lake,  which,  as  Roth  says,  *  is 
of  such  virtue,  that  though  thou  shouldst  fill  thyself  with  it,  yet  will  it 
not  offend ;  but  is  as  if  it  flowed  from  some  mineral.' 

^'  The  pilgrims  at  night  lodge  or  lie  on  straw,  without  pillow  or  pallet, 
rolling  themselves  in  their  mantles,  and  wrapping  their  heads  in  their 
breeches ;  only  on  some  one  of  the  eight  nights  they  must  lie  on  one  of 
the  saints'  be^  whichever  they  like." 


I  was  at  the  time  of  performing  this  station,  in  the  middle  of  my 
nineteenth  year — of  quick  perception — warm  imagination— a  mind  pecu- 
liarly romantic — a  morbid  turn  for  devotion,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood,  having  been  made  slightly  acquainted  with  Latin,  and  more 
slightly  still  with  Greek.  At  this  period,  however,  all  my  faculties 
merged  like  friendly  streams  into  the  large  current  of  my  devotion.  Of 
religion  I  was  completely  ignorant,  although  I  had  sustained  a  very 
conspicuous  part  in  the  devotions  of  the  family,  and  signalized  myself 
frequently  by  taking  the  lead  in  a  rosary.  I  had  often  out-prayed  and 
out-fasted  an  old  circulating  pilgrim,  who  occasionally  visited  our  family  ; 
a  feat  on  which  few  would  have  ventured  ;  and  I  even  arrived  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  at  praying,  that  with  the  assistance  of  young  and 
powerful  lungs,  I  was  fully  able  to  distance  him  at  any  English  prayer  in 
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which  we  joined.  But  in  Latin,  I  must  allow,  Uiat  owing  to  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  pronunciation,  and  to  some  twitches  of  conscience  I  felt  on 
adventuring  to  imitate  him  by  overleaping  this  impediment,  he  was  ahle  to 
tlirow  me  back  a  considerable  distance  in  his  turn ;  so  that  when  we  both 
started  for  a  De  profundis^  I  was  always  sure  to  come  in  second.  Owing 
to  all  this  I  was  considered  a  young  man  of  promise,  being,  moreover, 
as  my  master  often  told  my  father,  a  youth  of  prodigious  parts  and 
great  etU&nsu.  Indeed,  on  this  subject  my  master 's  veracity  could  not 
be  questioned ;  because  when  I  first  commenced  Latin,  I  was  often  heard 
repeating  the  prescribed  tasks  in  my  sleep.  Many  of  my  relations 
had  already,  even  upon  the  strength  of  my  prospective  priesthood,  begun 
to  claim  relationship  with  our  family,  and  before  I  was  nineteen,  I 
found  myself  godfather  to  a  dozen  godsons  and  as  many  god^daughters  ; 
every  one  of  whom  I  had  with  unusual  condescension  taken  under  my 
patronage ;  and  most  of  the  boys  were  named  after  myself.  Finding  that 
I  was  thus  responsible  for  so  much,  in  the  opinion  of  my  firiends,  and 
having  the  aforesaid  character  of  piety  to  sustain,  I  found  it  indispensable 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Not  that  I  considered  myself  a  sinner,  or  by 
any  means  bound  to  go  from  that  motive,  for  although  the  opinion  of  my 
friends,  as  to  my  talents  and  sanctity,  was  exceedingly  high,  yet,  I  assure 
you,  it  cut  but  a  very  indifierent  figure,  when  compared  with  my  own  on 
both  these  subjects. 

I  very  well  remember  that  the  first  sly  attempt  I  ever  made  at  a 
miracle  was  in  reference  to  Lough  Derg ;  I  tried  it  by  way  of  preparation 
for  my  pilgrimage.  I  heard  that  there  had  been  a  boat  lost  there,  about 
the  year  1796,  and  that  a  certain  priest  who  was  in  her  as  a  passenger, 
had  walked  very  calmly  across  the  lake  to  the  island,  after  the  boat  and 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  in  her  had  all  gone  to  the  bottom.  Now,  I  had, 
firom  my  childhood,  a  particular  prejudice  against  sailing  in  a  boat, 
although  Dick  Darcy,  a  satirical  and  heathenish  old  bachelor,  who 
never  went  to  Mass,  used  often  to  tell  me,  vrith  a  grin  which  I  was 
never  able  rightly  to  understand,  that  I  might  have  no  prejudice  against 
sailing,  ^*  because,"  Dick  would  say,  ^'  take  my  word  for  it  you'll  never 
die  by  drowning."  At  all  events,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  should  any 
such  untoward  accident  occur  to  me,  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  circnm* 
stance  to  imitate  the  priest;  but  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  agreeable 
to  make  the  first  experiment  in  a  marUpit,  on  my  fathcr^s  farm,  than  on 
the  lake.  Accordingly,  after  three  days'  fasting  and  praying  for  the  power 
of  not  smking  in  the  water,  I  slipped  very  quietly  down  to  the  pit,  and 
alter  reconnoitring  the  premises,  to  be  sure  there  was  no  looker  on,  I 
approached  the  brink. — At  this  moment  my  heart  beat  high  with  emotion, 
my  soul  was  wrapt  up  to  a  most  enthusiastic  pitch  of  futh,  and  my  whole 
spirit  absorbed  in  feelings,  where  hope — doubt — ^gleams  of  uncertainty— - 
visions  of  future  eminence  ^twitches  of  fear— reflections  on  my  expert- 
ness  in  swimming— -on  the  success  of  the  water- walking  priest  afore- 
mentioned— and  on  the  depth  of  the  pond — had  all  insisted  on  an  equal 
share  of  attention.  At  the  edge  of  the  pit  grew  large  water-lilies,  vrith 
their  leaves  spread  over  the  surface  ;  it  is  singular  to  reflect  upon  what 
•slight  and  ridicnloiu  circumstances  the  mind  will  seiie,  when  wound  up 
yoifi.  B 
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IB  this  manner  io  a  pitch  of  snporstitious  absurdity.  I  am  really  ashamed^ 
even  whilst  writing  this,  of  the  confidence  I  pnt  for  a  moment  in  • 
treacherons  water-lily,  as  its  leaf  lay  spread  so  smoothly  and  broadly 
ever  the  surface  of  the  pond^  as  if  to  lure  my  foot  to  the  experiment. 
However,  after  having  stimulated  myself  by  a  fresh  pater  and  ave;  t 
advanced,  my  eyes-  turned  up  enthusiastically  to  heaven — my  hand» 
rosohitely  clenched — my  teeth  locked  together — ^my  nerves  set — and  my 
whole  soul  strong  in  confidence — I  advanced,  I  say,  and  lest  I  might 
give  myself  time  to  cool  from'  this  divine  glow,  I  made  a  tremendous 
stride,  planting  my  right  foot  exactly  in  tibe  middle  of  the  treacherous 
water-lily  leaf,  and  the  next  moment  was  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Here 
was  devotion  cooled.  Happily  I  was  able  to  bottom  the  pool,  or  could 
swim  very  well  if  necessary  ;  so  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  out» 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  on  the  bank,  I  waited  not  to  make  reflections^ 
but  with  a  rueful  faee  set  ofF  at  full  speed  for  my  father's  house,  whiob 
was  not  far  distant ;  the  water  all  the  while  whiasing  out  of  my  clothes, 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  as  it  does  froinr  a  water-spaniel  after  having 
been  in  that  element.  It  is  singular  to  think  what  a  strong  authority 
vanity  has  over  the  principles  and  passions  in  the  weakest  and  strongest 
moments  of  both ;  I  never  was  remarkable,  at  that  open,  ingenuous 
period  of  my  life,  for  secrecy  ;  yet  did  I  now  take  especial  care  not  to 
'uvest  either  this  attempt  at  the  miraculous^  or  its  concomitant  failure, 
with  any  thing  like  narration.  It  was,  however,  an  act  of  devotion  that 
had  a  vile  effect  on  my  lungs,  for  it  gave  me  a  congh  that  was  intolerable ; 
and  I  never  felt  the  infirmities  of  humanity  more  than  in  this  ludicrons 
attempt  to  get  beyond  them ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  nearer  being 
successful  than  I  had  intended,  though  in  a  different  sense.  This  hap- 
pened a  month  before  I  started  for  Lough  Derg. 

It  was  about  six  o^dock  of  a  delight^l  morning  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  July,  when  I  set  out  upon  my  pilgrimage,  with  a  single  change  of  linen 
m  my  pocket,  and  a  pair  of  discarded  shoes  upon  my  bare  feet ;  for,  in 
compliance  with  the  general  rule,  I  wore  no  stoekings.  The  sun  looked 
down  upon  all  nature  with  great  good  hnmour ;  everything  smiled  around 
me ;  and  as  I  passed  for  a  few  miles  across  an  upland  country  whicb 
stretched  down  from  a  chain  of  dark  rugged  mountains  that  lay  westward^ 
I  could  not  help  feeling,  although  the  feeling  was  indeed  cheeked  ^-^at  the 
scene  was  exhilarating.  The  rough  upland  was  in  several  places  diverai* 
fied  Mrith  green  spots  of  cultivated  land,  with  some  wood,  consiBting  of  an 
old  venerable  plantation  of  mountain  pine,  that  hung  on  the  convex  sweep 
of  a  large  knoll  away  to  my  riglit, — ^with  a  broad  sheet  of  lake  that  curled 
to  the  fresh  arrowy  breeee  of  morning,  on  which  a  variety  of  water-fowl  were 
flapping  their  wings  or  skimming  along,  leaving  a  troubled  track  on  thepeace* 
ful  waters  behind  them  :  there  were  also  deep  intersections  of  preoipttou» 
or  sloping  glens,  graced  with  hazel,  holly,  and  every  description  of  oopee^ 
wood.  On  other  ocoasioos  I  have  dmnk  deeply  of  pleasure,  when  in  the 
midst  of  this  scenery,  bearing  about  me  the  young,  free,  and  bounding 
spirit>  its  first  edge  of  enjoyment  vnblnnted  by  the  collision  of  base  minds 
jmd  stony  hearts,  against  which  experiaioe  jostles  us  in  maturer  life. 

The  dew  hung  shining  upon  the  leavesi  and  CbU  m  pattering  showen 
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frott)  the  tro88^  as  a  bird^  alarmed  at  my  approacli,  woald  sprifig  from  the 
branch  and  leave  it  Tibrating  in  the  air  behind  her :  the  early  challenge 
of  the  cock  groutty  and  the  guidk-fihquick  of  the  qnail,  were  cheerfully 
uttered  on  all  ndes.  The  rapid  martins  twittered  with  peculiar  glee,  or, 
in  the  light  caprice  of  their  mirth,  placed  themaeWes  for  a  moment  npon 
tile  edge  of  a  scaur,  or  earthy  precipice,  in  which  their  nests  were  built, 
and  then  shot  off  again  to  mingle  with  the  careering  and  joyfiil  flock  that 
cut  the  air  in  every  direction.  Where  is  the  heart  which  could  not  enjoy 
such  a  morning  scene  ?  Under  any  other  circumstances  it  would  have 
enchanted  me ;  but  here,  in  leust,  that  intensity  of  spirit  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  due  contemplation  of  beautiful  prospects,  was  transferred  to  a 
gloomier  object.  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  quite  new  to  me. 
It  was  not  pleasure,  nor  was  it  pain,  but  a  chilliness  of  soul  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  gloomy  and  severe  task  that  I  had  undertaken — a  task 
which,  when  I  considered  the  danger  and  the  advantages  annexed  to  its 
performance,  was  sufficient  to  abstract  me  from  every  other  object.  It 
was  really  the  first  exercise  of  that  jealous  spirit  of  mistaken  devotion, 
which  keeps  the  soul  in  jperpetnal  sickness,  and  invests  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life  with  a  character  of  sin  and  severity.  It  was  this  gloomy 
feeling  that  could  alone  have  strangled  in  their  birth  those  sensations  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  has  given  as  a  security  in  some  degree  against  sin,  by 
opening  to  the  heart  of  man  sources  of  pleasure,  for  which  the  soul  is  not 
compelled  to  barter  away  her  innocence,  as  in  those  of  a  grosser  nature.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  analysing  the  sensation,  but  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  felt  anxious  and  unhappy ;  yet,  according  to  my  own  opinions,  I 
should  have  been  otherwise.  I  was  startled  at  what  I  experienced,  and 
began  to  consider  it  as  a  secret  intimation  that  I  had  chosen  a  wrong  time 
for  my  journey.  I  even  felt  as  if  it  would  not  prosper — as  if  some  acci- 
dent or  misfortune  would  befal  me  ere  my  return.  The  boat  might  sink, 
as  in  1796 :  this  was  quite  alarming.  The  miraculous  experiment  on  the 
pond  here  occurred  to  me  with  full  force,  and  came  before  my  imagination 
in  a  new  point  of  view.  The  drenching  I  got  had  a  deep  and  fearful 
meaning.  It  was  ominous-— it  was  prophetic — and  sent  by  a  merciful 
Providence  to  deter  me  from  attempting  the  pilgrimage  at  this  peculiar 
time — perhaps  on  this  particular  day:  to-morrow  the  spell  might  be 
broken,  the  danger  past,  and  the  difierence  of  a  single  day  could  be  nothing. 
Just  at  this  moment  an  unlucky  hare,  starting  from  an  adjoining  thicket, 
scudded  across  my  path,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  these  ominous 
predictions.  I  paused,  and  my  foot  was  on  the  very  turn  to  the  right- 
about, when  instantly  a  thought  struck  me  which  produced  a  reaction  in 
my  imagination.  Might  not  all  this  be  the  temptation  of  the  devil  sug- 
g^rt^ed  to  prevent  me  from  performing  this  blessed  work  ?     Might  not  the 

hare  itself  be  some ?  in  short,  the  counter-current  carried  me  with  it. 

I  had  commenced  my  journey,  and  every  one  knows  that  when  a  man 
commences  a  journey  it  is  unlucky  to  turn  back.  On  I  went,  but  still  with  a 
subdued  and  melancholy  tone  of  feeling.  If  I  met  a  cheerful  countryman, 
his  mirth  found  no  kindred  spirit  in  me :  on  the  contrary,  my  taciturnity 
seemed  to  infect  him  ;  for,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, he  gradually  became  silent,  or  hummed  a  tune  to  himself,  and,  on 
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parting,  bade  me  a  riiort  donbtfal  kind  of  good  day,  looking  over  hiff 
shoulder,  as  he  departed,  with  a  face  of  scmtiny  and  surprise. 

After  getting  five  or  six  miles  across  the  country,  I  came  out  on  one  of 
those  by-roads  which  run  independently  of  all  advantages  of  locality,  ^  up 
bill  and  down  dale,"  from  one  little  obscure  villi^  to  another.  These 
roads  are  generally  paved  with  round  broad  stones,  laid  cmriously  together 
in  longitudinal  rows  like  the  buttons  on  a  schooIboy^s  jacket.  Owing  to- 
the  infrequency  of  travellers  on  them,  they  are  quite  overgrown  with* 
grass,  except  in  one  stripe  along  the  middle,  which  is  kept  naked  by  the 
hoofs  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  foot-passengers.  There  is  some  tradition 
connected  with  these  roads,  or  the  manner  of  their  formalion,  which  I  do- 
not  remember. 

At  last  I  came  out  upon  the  main  road  ;  and  yon  will  be  pleased  to  ima^ 
gine  to  yourself  the  figure  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  gawkish  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  good  suit  of  black  cloth,  with  shirt  and  cravat  like  snow,  striding 
solemnly  along,  without  shoe  or  stocking ;  for  about  this  time  I  was  twelve 
miles  from  home,  and  blisters  had  already  risen  upon  my  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dew  having  got  into  my  shoes,  which  at  the  best  were- 
enough  to  cut  up  any  man ;  I  had  therefore  to  strip  and  carry  my  shoea 
— one  in  my  pocket,  and  another  stufied  in  my  hat ;  being  thus  with  great 
reluctance  compelled  to  travel  barefoot :.  yet  I  soon  turned  even  this  to- 
account,  when- 1  reflected  that  it  would  enhance  the  merit  of  ny  pilgrim- 
age, and  tliat  every  fresh  blister  would  bring  down  a  fresh  blessing.  'Ha 
true  I  was  nettled  to  tlie  soul,  on  perceiving  the  face  of  a  labourer  on  the 
way>side,  or  of  a  traveller  who  met  me,  gradually  expanding  into  a  broad 
sarcastic  grin,  as  such  an  unaccountable  figure  passed  him.  But  these  I 
soon  began  to  suspect  were  Protestant  grins ;  for  none  but  heretics  would 
presume  by  any  means  to  give  me  a  sneer.  The  Catholics  taking  me  for  a 
priest,  were  sure  to  doff  their  hats  to  me ;  or  if  they  wore  none,  as  is  not 
unfrequent  when  at  labour,  they  would  catch  their  forelocks  with  their 
finger  and  thumb,  and  bob  down  their  heads  in  the  act  of  veneration.  This- 
attention  of  my  brethren  more  than  compensated  for  the  mirth  of  all  other 
sects ;  in  &ct,  their  mistaking  me  for  a  priest  began  to  give  me  a  good 
opinion  of  myself^  and  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  the  fatiguing  severity  o€ 
the  journey. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  while  upon  this  pilgrimage,  or  rather 
long  afterwards, — for  I  was  but  little  versed  then  in  the  science  of  reflec- 
tion— that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  upon  the  capabilities  of  either  body 
or  mind,  until  they  are  drawn  out  by  some  occasion  of  peculiar  interest, 
in  which  those  of  either  or  both  are  thrown  upon  their  own  energies  and 
resources.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  secret  or  the  directing  principle  of 
all  enterprise  rests  in  the  motive  of  action;  for,  whenever  a  suitable 
interest  can  be  given  to  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  the  person  bound 
by,  and  feeling  that  interest,  will  not  only  perform  as  much  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  from  his  natural  powers^  but  he  will  recruit  his  energiea 
by  drawing  in  all  the  adventitious  aid  which  the  various  relations  of  tiiat 
interest,  as  Uiey  extend  to  other  objects,  aie  capable  of  aflbrding  him»  It 
was  amazing,  for  instance,  to  observe  the  vigour  and  perseyerance  with 
which  feeble,  sickly  dd  creatures,  performed  the  necessary  austerities  of 
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thiB  dreadful  pilgrimage ;— 'creatarea,  who  if  put  to  the  same  fatigue,  on 
vay  other  bufliness,  would  at  once  sink  under  it ;  but  the  motive  rap* 
plied  eoergy,  aod  the  infirmities  of  nature  boirowed  new  strength  from  the 
deep  and  ardent  devotion  of  the  spirit. 

The  first  that  I  suspected  to  be  fellow  pilgrims  were  two  women  whom 
I  overtook  upon  the  wtty.  They  wero  dressed  in  grey  cloaks^  striped  red* 
and-blue  petticoats ;  •drugget,  or  linsejrwoolsey  gowns,  that  came  within 
about  three  inches  of  their  ancles.  Each  had  a  small  white  bag  slung  at 
her  back,  which  contained  the  scanty  provisions  for  the  joumey,  and  the 
eaten  cakes,  crisp  and  hard-baked,  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the  lake.  The 
hoods  of  their  cloaks  fell  down  their  backs,  and  ea^  dame  had  a  spotted 
cotton  kerchief  pinned  round  their  dowd  cap  at  the  chin,  whilst  the  re« 
mainder  of  it  fell  down  the  shoulders,  over  the  cloaks.  Each  had  also  a 
staff  in  her  hand,  which  she  held  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  travelling 
woman — that  is,  with  her  hand  round  the  upper  end  of  it,  her  right  thumb 
extended  across  its  head,  and  her  arm,  iron  the  elbow  down,  pmllel  with 
the  horiBon.  The  form  of  each,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  spinal  strength 
and  vigour  which  characterise  the  erect  gait  of  man,  was  bent  a  little  for- 
ward, and  this,  joined  to  the  idea  prodn<^  by  the  nature  of  their  journey, 
gave  to  them  something  of  an  ardent  and  devoted  character,  such  as  the 
mind  and  eye  would  seek  for  in  a  pilgrim.  I  saw  them  at  some  distance 
before  me,  and  knew  by  the  staves  and  white  bags  behind  them  that  they 
were  bound  for  Lough  I>erg.  I  accordingly  stretched  out  a  little  that  I 
might  overtake  them ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  my 
own  reflections,  my  journey  had  only  been  a  solitary  one,  and  I  felt  that 
society  would  relieve  me.  1  was  not  a  little  surprised,  hdwever,  on  find- 
ing that  as  soon  as  I  topped  one  height  of  the  road,  I  was  sure  to  find  my 
two  old  ladies  a  competent  distance  before  me  in  the  hollow,  (most  of  tlie 
northern  roads  are  of  this  nature,)  and  that  when  I  got  to  the  bottom,  I 
was  as  sure  to  perceive  their  heads  topping  the  next  hill,  and  then  gradu- 
ally sinking  out  of  my  sight.  I  vras  surprised  at  this,  and  perhaps  a  little 
nettled,  that  a  fresh  active  young  fellow  should  not  have  sufficient  mettle 
readily  to  overtake  two  women.  I  did  stretch  out,  therefore,  with  some 
vigour,  yet  it  was  not  ttU  after  a  chase  af  two  miles  or  so,  that  I  found 
myself  abreast  of  them. 

As  soon  as  they  noticed  ne  they  dropped  a  enrtesy  each,  addressing  me 
at  the  same  time  as  a  clergyman,  and  I  returned  their  salutation  with  all 
due  gravity.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  far  they  had  travelled  that  day, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  actually  performed  a  journey  seven  miles  longer 
than  mine :  ^^  We  needn't  ax  your  Beverence  if  you're  for  the  Islan'  ?  " 
said  one  of  them.  ^^  I  am,"*  I  replied,  not  caring  to  undeceive  her  as  to 
my  Beverentiality. 

The  truth  was,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  sanctity  I  felt  proud  of  the  old 
woman's  mistake  as  to  my  priesthood,  and  really  had  not  so  much  ready 
virtue  about  me,  on  the  occasion,  as  was  sufficient  to  undeceive  her.  I 
was  even  thankful  to  her  for  the  inquiry,  and  thought,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  I  perceived  an  uncommon  portion  of  good  sense  and  intelligence 
in  her  face.  *^  My  very  excellent,  worthy  woman,"  said  I,  ^^  how  is  it 
that  yott  are  able  to  travel  at  such  a  rate,  when  one  would  suppose  yovL 
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fliioidd  be  fatigued  by  this  time,  after  so  ioog  a  joaraey  ?  "  **  Musha ! " 
aatd  she,  *^  but  your  Reverence  ought  to  know  that." — I  felt  puzzled  at 
this :  ^^  How  should  I  know  it  ?  "  said  I.  ^*  Tm  sure,"  she  continued^ 
*'  you  couldn^t  expect  a  poor  ould  crathur  o'  sixty  to  travel  at  this  rate,  at 
all,  at  all ;  except  for  raisons,  your  Reverence :" — ^looking  towards  me 
quite  confidently  and  knowingly.  This  was  still  more  oracular,  and  I  felt 
very  odd  under  it ;  my  character  for  devotion  was  at  stake,  and  I  feared 
that  the  old  lady  was  drawing  me  into  a  kind  of  vicious  circle*  ^^  Your 
Reverence  knows,  that  for  the  likes  o'  me,  that  can  hardly  move  to  the 
market,  of  a  Sathurday,  Lord  help  me  1  an'  home  agin,  for  to  travel  at 
this  rate,  would  be  unpossible,  any  how,  except,*  she  added,  ^*  for  what 
I'm  carryin',  Sir,  blessed  be  God  for  it !" — peering  at  me  again  with  a  more 
knowing  and  triumphant  look.  ^^  Why,  thatfs  true,"  said  I,  thought* 
fully ;  and  then  assuming  a  bit  of  the  sacerdotal  privilege,  and  suddenly 
raising  my  voice,  although  I  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn  of  her 
meaning, — ^^  that's  true;  but  now  as  you  appear  to  be  a  sensible,  pious 
woman,  I  hope  you  understand  the  nature  of  what  you  are  carrying — and 
in  a  proper  manner,  too,  for  you  know  that's  the  chief  point."  ^'  Why, 
Father  dear,  I  do  my  best,  avoumeen ;  an'  I  ought  of  a  sartinty  to  know 
it,  bekase  blessed  Friar  Hagan  spent  three  days  instructin'  Mat  and 
myself  in  it ;  an^  more  betoken,  that  Mat  sent  him  a  sack  o^  phaties,  an' 
a  bag  of  oats  for  his  trouble,  not  forgettin^  the  goose  he  got  from  myself^ 
the  Micklemas  afther.^-Arrah  how  long  is  that  ago,  Katty  a-haygur  ?  " 
said  she,  addressing  her  companion.  ^'  Ten  years,"  said  Katty.  ^*  Oh  ! 
it's  more,  I'm  thinkin'* ;  it'^s  ten  years  since  poor  Dick,  God  rest  his  sow], 
died,  and  this  was  full  two  years  afore  that :  but  no  matther,  agra,  I'll 
lot  your  Reverence  hear  the  prayer,  at  any  rate."  She  here  repeated  a 
beautiful  Irish  prajrer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  which  that  beginning  with 
^  Hail  holy  Queen  !"  in  the  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books  is  a  translation, 
or  perhaps  the  original.  While  she  was  repeating  the  prayer,  I  observed  her 
hand  in  her  bosom,  apparently  extricating  something,  which,  on  being 
brought  out,  proved  to  be  a  scapular ;  she  held  it  up,  that  I  might  see  it : 
**'  Your  Reverence,"  said  she,  **  this  is  the  ninth  journey  of  the  kind  I 
made ;  but  you  don't  wonder  noto,  I  bleeve,  how  stoutly  I'm  able  to 
stump  it." 

'^  You  really  do  stump  it  stoutly,  as  you  say ;"  I  replied. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  ^*  an'  not  a  wan^  o'  me  but^s  as  weak  as  a  cat,  at 
home,  scarce  can  put  a  hand  to  any  thing;  but  then,  your  Reverence,  my 
eldest  daughter,  Ellish,  jist  minds  the  house,  an'  lets  the  ould  mother  mind 
the  prayers,  as  I^m  not  able  to  do  a  hand's  turn,  worth  namin\" 

*^  But  you  appear  to  be  stout  and  healthy,"  I  observed,  *^  if  a  person 
may  judge  by  your  looks." 

^^  Glory  be  to  them  that  giv  it  to  me  then !  thai  I  am  at  the  present 
time,  padre  deeluk.  But  don't  you  know  I'm  always  so  durin'  this 
journey ;  I've  a  wicket  heart-bum  that  torments  the  very  life  out  o'  me, 
ail  the  year  round  till  this ;  and  what  'ud  your  Reverence  think,  but  it's 
sure  to  lave  me,  clear  and  dane,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  afore  I  come  here ; 
I  never  wanst  feels  a  bit  iv  it,  while  I  rouse  and  prepare  myself  for  the 
Ishmd,  nor  for  a  month  after  I  come  here  ageo.  Glory  be  to  God."     She 
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then  tamed  to  her  condpanioii,  and  oommenced,  in  m  ▼oioe  half  audible-^- 
^Musha!  Katty  a-haygnr,  did  ye  iver  laj  your  'two  livin'  eyes  on  bo 
young  a  prieet  ?  a  sweet  and  holy  cratbur  he  i%  no  doubt,  and  has  good- 
ness in  his  face,  nay  the  Lord  bless  him ! " 

**  Mnsha  f "  said  she,  ^*  surely  your  Rererenee  can't  be  long  afther  bein^ 
4^rdmnedy  Vm  thinkin  ?  "  ^  Well,  that's  very  strange,''  said  I,  evading 
lier,  ^^60  yon  teU  me  your  heart-bum  leaves  you,  and  that  you  get  stout 
«very  year  about  the  time  of  your  pilgrimage  ? '^  **  An'  troth  an'  I  del 
'^^hutt  what  am  I  sayin'?  Indeed^  Sir,  may  be  that's  more  than  I  can 
«ay,  either,  your  Reverence :  but  for  sartin'  it  is"— **^I>o  you  mean  that 
yon  do,  or  that  yon  do  not  ?'*  I  inquired.  ^^  Indeed,  your  Reverence,  yon 
jist  hot  it — the  Lord  bless  you,  and  spare  you  to  the  parents  that  reared 
ye ;  an'  prond  people  may  they  be  at  having  the  likes  of  'im,  Katty 
avDumeen'^— turning  abraptly  to  Katty^  tiiat  she  might  disarm  my  inter- 
rogatories on  this  tender  snbjeet  with  a  better  graoe~«^'  proud  people,  as 
I  said  afore,  the  Lord  may  spare  him  to  them!"  We  here  topped  a 
little  hill,  and  saw  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  and  the  skhrtsof  a  country  town, 
which  a  paawnger  tdd  ns  was  about  three  miles  distant 

My  feet  by  this  time  were  absolutely  in  griskins,  nor  was  I  by  any 
means  prepared  for  a  most  unexpected  proposal,  which  the  spokeswoman, 
after  some  private  conversation  with  the  other,  undertook  to  make.  I 
eottld  not  imagine  what  the  purport  of  the  diakgue  was;  but  I  easily  saw, 
that  I  myself  was  the  subject  of  it,  for  I  could  perceive  them  gUnee  at  me 
oceasionslly,  as  if  they  felt  a  degree  of  J^esitation  in  laying  down  the  mat- 
ter for  my  approval;  at  length  blie  opened  it  with  great  adroitness: — 
^  Musha,  an'  to  be  sure  he  will,  Katty  dear  an*  darlin* — and  mightn't  yon 
know  he  wonld — ^the  refusin'  to  do  it  isn't  in  his  face,  as  any  body  that 
has  eyes  to  see  may  know—- ycm  ashamed  !-^-and  what  for  would  ye  bo 
ashamed? — astore,  it^s  'imself  thats  not  proud,  or  he  wouldn't  tramp  it, 
barefooted,  along  wud  two  onld  crathurs  like  huz ;  him  that  has  no  sin 
to  answer  for—but  FU  spake  to  'im  myself  and  ye'll  see  it's  he  that  won't 
relnfle  it.  Why  thin  your  Reverence,  Katty  au'  I  war  thinkin',  that  as 
there's  only  tiiree  of  us,  an'  the  towns  afore  us,  where  we'll  rest  a  while^ 
l^ise  Qod— ^  by  that  time  the  shower  that's  away  over  there  will  be 
eomin'  down  ;-~-that  as  there's  but  three  of  us,  would  it  be  any  harm  if  we 
sed  a  bit  of  a  Rosary,  and  your  Reverence  to  join  us  ?" 

This  was,  indeed,  a  most  unexpected  attack  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  I 
was  set  down  by  this  curious  woman  as  a  paragon  of  piety;  though 
indeed  her  object  was  rather  to  smooth  the  way  in  my  mind,  for  what  G^e 
intended  should  be  a  very  excellent  opinion  of  her  own  godliness. 
'f  I  looked  about  me,  and  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  the  road  appeared 
'solitary.  I  did,  'tis  true,  debate  the  matter  with  myself,  pro  and  am.,  for 
I  felt  the  absurdity  of  my  situation,  and  of  this  abrupt  proposal,  more  than 
I  was  willing  to  suppose  I  did.  Still,  thought  I,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
refuse  praying  with  tliis  poor  woman,  because  she  U  poor — God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons— this  too  is  a  Rosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  besides, 
nothing  can  be  too  humbling  for  a  pereon  when  onoe  engaged  in  this  holy 
station*— ^^  So  pride,  I  trample  you  under  my  feetl"  said  I  to  myself,  at 
a  moment  wlien  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  person  on  the  road  would 
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have  routed  all  1117  humility.  I  oomplied,  however,  with  a  very  condee^ 
oending  grace,  and  to  it  we  went.  The  old  women  pulled  out  their  beads, 
and  I  got  my  hat,  which  had  one  of  my  shoes  in  it,  under  my  arm.  They 
requested  that  I  would  open  the  Rosary,  which  I  did :  and  thus  we  kept 
tossing  the  ball  of  prayer  from  one  to  another  along  the  way,  whilst  I  was 
bending  and  sinking  on  the  hard  gravel  in  perfect  agony. 

But  we  had  not  gone  fiir,  when  the  shower,  which  we  did  not  suppose 
would  have  fallen  until  we  should  reach  the  town,  began  to  descend  with 
greater  bounty  than  we  were  at  all  prepared  for,  or  than  I  was,  at  least ; 
for  I  had  no  outside  coat :  but  indeed  the  morning  was  so  beautiful,  that 
rain  was  scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  With  respect  to  the  old  lady,  she 
appeared  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  necessary  preparations  for  such 
a  journey  than  I  had  been :  for  as  soon  as  the  shower  became  heavy,  (and 
it  fell  very  heavily)  she  whipped  off  her  cloak,  and  before  I  could  say  a 
syllable  to  the  contrary,  had  it  pinned  about  me.  She  then  drew  out  of 
a  large  four-cornered  pocket  of  red  cloth,  that  hung  at  her  side,  a  hare's 
skin  cap,  which,  in  a  twinkling  was  on  her  own  cranium.  But  what  was 
most  singular,  considering  the  heat  of  the  weather,  was  the  appearance  of 
an  excellent  frieze  jacket,  such  as  porters  and  draymen  usually  wear,  with 
two  outside  pockets  on  the  sides,  into  one  of  which  she  drove  her  arm  up 
to  the  elbow,  and  in  the  other  hand  carried  her  staff  like  a  man — ^I  thought 
slie  wore  the  cap,  too,  a  little  to  the  one  side  on  her  head.  Indeed  a  more 
ludicrous  appearance  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  she  now  exhibited. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  cut  an  original  figure,  being  six  feet  high,  with  a 
short  grey  cloak  pinned  tightly  about  me,  my  black  cassimere  small- 
clothes peeping  below  it — ^my  long,  yellow,  polar  legs,  unincumbered  with 
calves,  quite  naked ;  a  good  hat  over  the  cloak  ^but  no  shoes  on  my  feet, 
marching  thus  gravely  upon  my  pilgrimage,  with  two  such  figures  ! 

In  this  singular  costume  did  we  advance,  the  rain  all  the  time  falling 
in  torrents.  The  town,  however,  was  not  far  distant,  and  we  arrived  at 
a  little  thatched  house,  where  *'  dry  lodgin^ "  was  offered  above  the  door, 
both  to  ^^  man  and  baste ;""  and  never  did  an  unfortunate  group  stand 
more  in  need  of  dry  lodging,  for  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  On  entering 
the  town,  we  met  a  carriage,  in  which  were  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies : 
I  chanced  to  be  walking  a  little  before  the  woman,  but  could  perceive  by 
casting  a  glance  into  the  carriage,  that  they  were  in  convulsions  with 
laughter ;  to  which  I  have  strong  misgivings  of  having  contributed  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  But  I  felt  more  indignant  at  the  wit,  forsooth,  of  the 
well-fed  serving-man  behind  the  coach,  who  should  also  have  his  joke 
upon  us ;  for  as  we  passed,  he  turned  to  my  companion,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  a  male  personage — ^*  And  why,  you  old  villain,  do  you  drive 
your  cub  to  the  *  island '  pinioned  in  such  a  manner, — give  him  the  use  of 
his  arms,  you  sinner !" — thus  intimating  that  I  was  a  booby  son  of  her's 
in  leading-strings.  The  old  lady  looked  at  him  with  a  very  peculiar 
expression  of  countenance  ;  I  thought  she  smiled,  but  never  did  a  smile 
appear  to  me  so  pregnant  with  bitterness  and  cursing  scorn.  *^  Ay,"  said 
she,  **  there  goes  the  well-fed  heretic,  that  neither  fasts  nor  prays — Aif 
€rod  is  his  belly — ^they  have  the  fat  of  the  land  for  the  present,  your 
Reverence,  but  wait  a  bit.    In  the  mane  time,  we  had  betther  get  in  here 
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A  little,  till  this  ahower  passes — you  see  the  sun^s  beginnin^  to  brighten 
behind  the  rain^  so  it  can't  last  long:  and  a  bit  of  breakfast  will  do  none 
of  as  any  harm."  We  then  entered  the  honse  aforesaid,  which  presented 
a  miserable  prospect  for  refreshment ;  but  as  I  was  in  some  measure  iden- 
tified with  my  fellow-travellers,  I  could  not  with  a  good  grace  give  them 
np.  I  had  not  at  the  time  the  least  experience  of  the  world,  was  incapable 
of  that  discrimination  which  guides  some  people,  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
in  choosing  their  society,  and  had  altogether  but  a  poor  notion  of  the 
more  refined  decorum  of  life.  When  we  got  in,  the  equivocal  lady  began 
to  exercise  some  portion  of  authority.  ^*  Come,"  said  she,  **  here^s  a 
clargyman,  and  you  had  betther  lose  no  time  in  gettin^  his  Reverence  his 
breakfast ;"  then,  said  the  civil  creature  to  the  mistress,  in  the  same  kind 
of  half  audible  tone — ^^  Avoumeen,  if  you  have  anything  comfortable,  get 
it  for  him ;  he  is  generous,  an'  will  pay  you  well  for  it ;  a  blessed  cratbur 
he  is  too  as  ever  brought  good  luck  under  your  roof;  Lord  love  you,  if 
je  hard  him  discoursing  uz  along  the  road,  as  if  he  was  one  of  ourselves,  so 
mild  and  sweet !  I'm  sure  111  always  have  a  good  opinion  of  myself  for 
puttin^  on  the  jacket  this  bout,  at  any  rate,  as  I  was  able  to  spare  his 
Reverence  the  cloak,  a-haygur !  the  mild  crathur !" 

While  my  fellow-traveller  was  thus  talking^  I  had  time  to  observe  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  was  a  cleanly-looking  creature,  with  something 
of  a  sickly  appearance.  An  old  grey-headed  man  sat  in  something  be- 
tween a  chair  and  a  stool,  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  ash,  supported  by 
three  legs  sloping  outwards ;  the  seat  of  it  was  quite  smooth  by  long  use, 
and  a  circular  row  of  rungs,  capped  by  a  piece  of  semicircular  wood,  shaped 
to  receive  the  reclining  body  of  whoever  might  occupy  it,  rose  from  the 
seat  in  presumptuous  imitation  of  an  arm-chair.  There  were  two  other 
chairs  besides  this,  but  the  remainder  of  the  seats  were  all  stools.  The 
room  was  square,  with  a  bed  in  each  of  the  comers  adjoining  the  fire^ 
covered  with  blue  drugget  quilts,  stoutly  quilted;  there  was  another 
room  in  which  travellers  slept.  Opposite  me  on  the  wall  was  the  appro- 
priate picture  of  St.  Patrick  himself,  with  his  crosier  in  hand,  driving  all 
kinds  of  venomous  reptiles  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Hermit  of  Killamey 
was  on  his  right,  and  the  Yarmouth  Tragedy,  or  the  doloriout  history  of 
Jemmy  and  Nancy,  two  unfortunate  lovers,  on  his  left.  Such  is  the 
rigorous  economy  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  such  the  circumstances  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  undertake  it,  that  it  is  to  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  generality  of  them  resort.  These  *^  dry  lodging "  houses  may 
not  improperly  be  called  Pilgrims'  Inns,  a  great  number  of  them  being 
opened  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  three  months  in  which  the 
stations  are  performed. 

Breakfast  was  now  got  ready,  but  it  was  evident  that  my  two  com- 
panions had  not  been  taken  into  account ;  for  there  was  ^^  an  equipage  ** 
only  for  one.  I  inquired  from  my  speaking  partner  if  she  and  her  fellow- 
traveller  would  not  breakfast.  The  only  reply  I  received  was  a  sorrowful 
fihake  of  the  head,  and  '*  Och,  no,  plaise  your  Reverence,  no !"  in  quite  an 
exhausted  cadence.  On  hearing  this,  the  kind  landlady  gave  them  a  look 
of  uncommon  pity,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  communication 
with  her  own  feelings,  **  Musha,  God  pity  them,  the  poor  crathurs ;  an^ 
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ihey  sorely  can't  but  be  both  wake  an  bangiy  aftber  rich  a  journey,  this 
bkesed  an'  broilin'  day— K)ch  1  och !  if  I  bad  it,  or  could  afford  it,  an'  they 
shonldnH  want,  any  way — arrah,  won't  ye  thry  and  ate  a  bit  of  some- 
thing f  addressing  herself  to  them.  **  Och,  then,  no,  a  lanna,  but  I'd 
jist  thank  ye  for  a  dhrink  of  cowld  waiher,  if  ye  plase ;  an'  that  may  be 
the  strangthenin  of  ns  a  bit"  I  saw  at  once  that  their  own  little  stock 
of  provisions,  if  they  really  had  any,  was  too  scanty  to  allow  the  rimple 
cveatures  the  indulgence  of  a  regnlar  meal ;  still  I  thought  they  might,  if 
they  felt  so  very  weak,  have  taken  even  a  slight  refreshment  from  their 
bags.  However,  I  was  bound  in  honour,  and  also  in  charity,  to  give 
than  their  breakfast,  which  I  ordered  accordingly  for  them  both,  it  being, 
I  considered,  only  &ir  that  as  we  had  prayed  together  we  should  eat 
together.  Whilst  we  were  at  break&st  the  landlady,  with  a  piece  of  fore- 
sight for  which  I  afterwards  thanked  her,  warmed  a  pot  of  water,  in 
which  my  feet  were  bathed ;  she  then  took  out  of  a  large  three-cornered 
piiKushion  with  tassels,  whidb  hung  at  her  side,  a  darning-needle,  and 
having  threaded  it,  she  drew  a  white  woollen  thread  several  times  along 
a  piece  of  soap,  pressing  it  down  with  her  thumb  until  it  was  quite  soapy ; 
this  she  drew  very  tenderly  through  the  blisters  which  were  risen  on  my 
feet,  cutting  it  at  both  ends,  and  leaving  a  part  of  it  in  the  blister.  It  is 
deindedly  the  best  remedy  that  ever  was  tried,  for  I  can  declare  that 
during  the  remainder  of  my  pilgrimage,  not  one  (f  thue  blisters  gave  me 
the  least  pain. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  these  kind  attentions  performed,  we  set 
ont  once  more :  and  from  this  place,  I  remarked,  as  we  advanced,  that  an 
odd  traveller  would  fall  in  upon  the  way :  so  that  before  we  had  gone 
many  miles  farther,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  much  lessened  by  the 
sodety  of  the  pilgrims.  These  were  now  collected  into  little  groups,  of 
from  three  to  a  dozen,  each,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  one  or  two 
otheis  of  a  decenter  cast,  having  the  staff  and  bag.  The  chat  and 
anecdotes  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  amuring ;  but  although  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  feature,  character,  and  costume  among  so  many,  as  must 
always  be  the  case  where  people  of  different  lives,  habits,  and  pursuits, 
are. brought  together;  still  I  could  perceive  that  there  was  a  shade  of 
strange  ruminating  abstraction  apparent  on  all.  I  could  observe  the 
cheerftil  narrator  relapse  into  a  temporary  gloom,  or  a  fit  of  desultory 
refleetion,  as  some  train  of  thought  would  suddenly  rise  in  his  mind.  I 
could  sometimes  perceive  a  shade  of  pain,  perhaps  of  anguish,  darken  the 
countenance  of  another,  as  if  a  bitter  recollection  was  awakened ;  yet  this 
ofl^^n  changed,  by  an  unexpected  transition,  to  a  gleam  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction, as  if  a  quick  sense  or  hope  of  relief  flashed  across  his  heart. 

When  we  came  near  Petigo,  the  field  for  observation  was  much 
enlarged.  The  road  was  then  literally  alive  with  pilgrims,  and  reminded 
me,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  of  the  multitudes  that  flock  to 
market  on  a  &ir-day.  Petigo  is  a  snug  little  town,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  lake,  where  the  pilgrims  all  sleep  on  the  night  before  the  com- 
menc^ent  of  their  stations.  When  we  were  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
it,  the  road  presented  a  singular  variety  of  grouping.  There  were  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  from  the  sprouting  devotee  of  twelve  to  tho  hoary. 
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tolteriiig  pilgrim  of  eighty,  creepi^  along,  bent  over  hie  staff,  to  perform 
thie  sonl-aaving  work,  eikl  die. 

Sudi  is  the  reverence  in  which  this  celebrated  piece  is  hdd,  that  as  we 
drew  near  it,  I  remarked  the  conversation  to  become  slack ;  every  face 
pnt  on  an  appearance  of  solemnity  and  thoughtlnlnesB,  and  no  man  was 
inclined  to  relish  the  eonversation  of  his  neighbour  or  to  speak  himself* 
The  very  women  were  silent.  Even  the  laissitade  of  the  journey  was 
nofelt,  and  the  unfledged  pilgrim,  as  he  looked  op  in  hu  finther's  or 
mothcv^s  face,  would  catch  the  serious  and  severe  ezpressioh  he  saw  there, 
and  trot  silently  on,  forgetting  that  he  was  fatigued. 

For  my  part,  I  felt  the  spirit  of  the  scene  strongly,  yet,  perhaps,  not 
vnth  such  aa  exdtuive  interest  as  others.  I  had  not  only  awe,  terror, 
enthusiasm,  pride,  and  devotion  to  manage,  but  suffered  heavy  annoyance 
from  the  inroad  of  a  viUaaoos  curiosity  which  should  thrust  itself  among 
the  statelier  feelings  of  the  occasion,  and  set  all  attempts  to  restrain  it  at 
defiance.  It  was  a  sad  bar  to  my  devotions,  which,  but  for  its  intrusion, 
I  might  have  conducted  with  more  meritorious  steadiness.  How,  for 
instance,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  register  the  transgressions  of  my  whole 
life,  heading  them  under  the  *^  seven  deadly  sins,"  with  such  a  prospect 
before  me  as  the  beautiful  waters  and  shores  of  Lough  Erne  ? 

Despite  of  all  the  sdemnity  about  me,  my  unmaaageabb  eye  would 
turn  finom  the  very  blackest  of  the  seven  deadly  offences,  and  the  stoutest 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  to  the  beetling,  abrupt,  and  precipitous  rooks 
which  hung  over  the  lake  as  if  ready  to  tumble  into  its  waters.  I  broke 
away,  too,  from  several  '^aois  of  contrition  *"  to  conjecture  whether  the 
dai^,  shadowy  inequalities  which  terminated  the  horizon,  and  penetrated, 
methought,  into  the  very  skies  frr  beyond  the  lake,  were  mountains  or 
clouds :  a  dark  problem,  which  to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 
Nay,  I  was  taken  twice,  despite  of  the  most  virtuous  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, from  a  Salvt  R^ffinafy  to  watch  a  little  skiff,  which  shone  with  its 
snowy  sail  spread  before  the  radiant  evming  sun,  and  glided  over  the 
waters,  like  an  angel  sent  on  some  happy  message*  In  fact,  I  found  my 
heart  on  the  point  of  corruption,  by  indulging  in  what  I  had  set  down  in  my 
vocabulary  as  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  had  some  faint  surmise  that  I  was 
plunging  into  obduracy.  I  accordingly  made  a  private  mark  with  the 
nail  of  my  thumb,  on  the  ^^  act  of  contrition  **  in  my  prayer-book,  and 
another  on  the  Salve  R^noy  that  I  might  remember  to  confess  for  these 
devilish  wanderings.  But  what  all  my  personal  piety  could  not  efi^t,  a 
lucky  turn  in  the  road  accomplished,  by  bringing  me  from  the  view  of  the 
lake ;  and  thus  ended  my  temptations  and  my  defeats  on  these  points. 

When  we  got  into  Petigo,  we  found  the  lodging-houses  considerably 
crowded.  I  contrived,  however,  to  establish  myself  as  well  as  another, 
and  in  consequence  of  my  blaek  drees,  and  the  garrulous  industry  of  my 
epicene  companion,  who  stuck  dose  to  me  all  along,  was  treated  with 
more  than  common  respect.  And  here  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
remarkable  oontour  of  many  visages,  which  I  had  now  a  better  opportu- 

*  It  should  be  observed  here  that  serexml  of  the  pilgrims,  u  they  approAch  the  Ticinit^*  of 
the  Lough,  are  in  the  habit  ef  praying  ptivatdly  aloog  the  way. 
f  A  Litiii  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 
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nity  of  examining  than  while  on  the  road.  There  aeemed  every  deecrip* 
tion  of  guilt,  and  every  degree  of  religious  feeling,  mingled  together  in 
the  same  maas,  and  all  more  or  leas  aubdned  by  the  same  principle  of 
abrupt  and  gloomy  abstraction. 

There  was  a  tittle  man,  dressed  in  a  turned  Uaok  ooat,  and  drab 
cassimere  small-clothes,  who  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  figure  ;  his  back 
was  long,  his  legs  and  thighs  short,  and  he  walked  on  the  edge  of  his 
feet.  He  had  a  pale,  s(»rowful  fece,  with  bags  hung  under  his  eyes, 
drooping  eyeUds,  no  beard,  no  brows,  and  no  chin ;  for  in  the  place  of 
the  two  latter,  there  was  a  alight  frown  where  the  brows  ought  to  have 
been,  and  a  cnrve  in  the  place  of  the  chin,  merely  perceptible  from  the 
bottom  of  his  undeslip  to  his  throat.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was 
a  light  bay,  so  that  yon  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  a  wig.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  was  a  retigions  tailor  under  three  blessed 
orders. 

There  was  another  round-shouldered  man,  with  black  twinkling  eyes, 
plump  face,  rosy  cheeks,  and  nose  twisted  at  the  top.  In  his  character, 
humour  appeared  to  be  the  predommant  principle.  He  was  evidently  aa 
original,  and,  I  am  sure,  had  the  knack  of  turning  the  ludicrous  side  of 
every  object  towards  him.  Hu  eye  would  roll  about  from  one  person  to 
another  while  fingering  his  beads,  with  an  expression  of  humour  some- 
thing like  delight  beaming  from  his  fixed,  steady  countenance ;  and  when 
anjrthing  that  would  have  been  particularly  worthy  of  a  joke  met  his 
glance,  I  could  perceive  a  tremulous  twinkle  of  the  eye  intima&g  his 
inward  enjoyment.  I  think  still  this  jocular  abstinence  was  to  him  the 
severest  part  of  the  pilgrimage.  I  asked  him  was  he  ever  at  the 
**  Ishmd"  before ;  he  peered  into  my  lace  with  a  look  that  infected  me 
with  risibiUty,  without  knowing  why,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  looked 
into  the  fire,  and  said  *^No,"  witii  a  dry  emphatic  cough  after  it  as  much 
as  to  say,  yon  may  apply  my  answer  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past. 
Retigion,  I  thought,  was  giving  him  up,  or  sent  him  here  as  a  last  resource. 
He  spoke  to  nobody. 

A  tittle  behmd  the  humourist  sat  a  very  tall,  thin,  important-looking 
peisonage,  dressed  in  a  shabby  black  coat;  there  was  a  cast  of  sev«rity 
and  8elf*suffioiency  in  his  face,  which  at  once  indicated  him  to  be  a  man 
of  office  and  authority,  little  accustomed  to  have  his  own  wiU  disputed. 
I  was  not  wrong  in  my  conjecture ;  he  was  a  classical  schoolmaster,  and 
was  pompously  occupied,  when  I  first  saw  him,  in  reading  through  his 
spectacles,  with  his  head  raised  aloft,  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  in 
Latin,  out  of  the  Key  of  Paradise,  to  a  circle  of  women  and  children, 
along  with  two  or  three  men  in  frieze  coats,  who  listened  with  profound 
attention. 

A  tittle  to  the  right  of  Syntax,  were  a  man  and  woman — the  man 
engaged  in  teaching  the  woman  a  Latin  charm  i^nst  the  eotic,  to 
which  it  seems  she  was  subject.  Although  they  all,  for  the  most  part, 
who  were  in  the  large  room  about  us,  prayed  aloud,  yet  by  fastening 
the  attention  on  any  particular  person,  you  could  hear  what  he  said.  I 
therefore  heard  the  words  of  this  charm,  and  as  my  memory  is  not  bad, 
I  still  remember  them ;  they  ran  thus : 
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PeiruM  $edebai  wper  Ugridem  nunrmoream  juata  afd$m  Jeruitdem  0$ 
doUbaiy  j€tw  tenubai  ei  rogabai  <'  Pelrey  quid  dolesf^  '<  Doleo  twiCo 
ventre."  ^  Sur^  Petre^  H  sanus  esto."  Et  guieunque  koK  verba  wm 
seripta  sed  memariier  tradUa  redUU  nunquam  dMtU  vento  venire. 

These  are  the  words  literally,  but  I  need  not  say,  that  had  the  poor 
woman  eat  there  rinoe^  she  would  not  have  got  tiiem  impveesed  on  her 
memory. 

There  were  also  other  oonntenanoes  in  which  a  man  might  almost  read 
the  liistories  of  their  owners.  Methonght  I  oonld  peroeiTO  the  lurking, 
unsubdued  spirit  of  the  battered  rake,  in  the  leer  of  his  roving  eye^ 
while  he  performed,  in  the  teeth  ci  his  flesh,  blood,  and  principles,  the 
delusive  vow  to  which  the  shrinking  spirit,  at  the  approach  of  death,  on 
the  bed  of  sickneas,  dung,  as  to  its  salvation  ;  for  it  was  evident  that 
superstition  had  only  exacted  from  libertinism  what  fear  and  ignorance 
had  promised  her. 

I  could  note  the  selfish,  griping  miser,  betraying  his  own  soul,  and 
holding  a  false  promise  to  his  heart,  as  with  lank  jaw,  keen  eye,  and 
brow  knit  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  absent  wealth,  he  joined 
some  group,  eager  if  possible  to  defr»ud  them  even  of  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers,  and  attempting  to  practise  that  knayery  upon  heaven  which  had 
been  so  successful  upon  earth. 

I  could  see  the  man  of  years,  I  thought,  withering  away  under  the 
disoonsolation  of  an  ill-spent  life,  old  without  peace,  and  grey  without 
wisdom,  flattering  himself  that  he  is  reUgious  because  he  prays,  and  mak- 
ing a  merit  of  o&ring  to  Qod  that  which  Satan  had  rejected ;  thinking, 
too^  that  he  has  withdrawn  from  sin,  because  the  ability  of  committing  it 
has  left  him,  and  taking  credit  for  subduing  his  piopensities,  although 
they  have  oidy  died  in  his  nature. 

I  could  mark,  too,  I  fancied,  the  stiff,  set  features  of  the  pharisee,  affect* 
ing  to  instruct  others,  that  he  might  show  his  own  superiority,  and 
descanting  on  the  raerite  of  works,  &at  his  heaxers  might  know  he  per* 
formed  them  himselt 

I  could  also  observe  the  sly,  demure  overdoings  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
mark  the  deceitful  lines  of  grave  meditation  running  along  that  part  of  his 
countenance  where  in  others  the  front  of  honesty  lies  open  and  expanded. 
I  could  trace  him  when  he  got  beyond  his  depth,  where  the  want  of 
sincerity  in  religion  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  its  forms. 

I  could  note  the  scowling,  shwrp-visaged  bigot,  wrapt  up  in  the  nice 
observance  of  trifles,  correcting  others,  if  the  object  of  their  supplications 
embraced  anything  within  a  whole  hemisphere  of  heresy,  and  not  so  much 
happy  because  he  thought  himself  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  because  he 
thought  others  ofd  of  it— a  consideration  which  sent  pleasure  tingling  to  his 
fingers'  ends. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  noticed,  through  the  gloem  of  the  place, 
many  who  were  actui^ed  by  genuine,  nnafieeted  piety,  from  whom  cha- 
rity and  kindness  beamed  forth  thii>ugh  aU  the  disadvantages  around 
them.  Such  people,  for  the  most  part,  prayed  in  silence  and  alone. 
Whenever  I  saw  a  man  or  woman  anxious  to  turn  away  thrir  £M)es,  and 
separate  themselves  from  the  flocks  of  gregarious  babbtes,  I  seldom  fiuled 
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to  wHnew  the  ontponring  of  a  oostrito  spirit.  I  have  oertatnly  seen,  in 
SBTeral  instances,  the  tear  of  heartfelt  repentance  hedew  the  sinner's  cheek. 
I  observed  one  peculiarly  interesting  female  who  struck  me  very  much. 
In  personal  heaiaty  she  was  very  lovely— her  form  perfectly  symmetrical, 
and  she  evidently  belonged  to  rather  a  better  order  of  society.  Her  dress 
was  plain,  though  her  garments  were  by  no  means  common.  She  could 
scarcely  be  twenty,  and  yet  her  face  told  a  tale  of  sorrow,  of  deep,  wash- 
ing, deeolatiag  sorrow.  As  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  religious  conversa- 
tiona  which  went  on,  were  peculiar  to  the  i^aee,  time,  and  occasion — it 
being  near  the  hour  of  rest — she  probably  did  not  feel  that  rehictance  in 
going  to  pray  in  presence  of  so  many  whidi  she  otherwise  would  have  felt. 
She  kept  her  eye  on  a  certain  female  who  had  a  nmote  dusky  comer  to 
pray  in,  and  the  moment  she  vetired  from  it,  this  young  creature  went  up 
and  there  knelt  down.  But  what  a  contrast  to  the  calm,  unconscious,  and 
insipid  mummery  which  went  on  at  the  moment  through  the  whole 
room !  Her  prayer  was  short,  and  she  had  neither  book  nor  beads ;  but 
the  heavings  of  her  bosom,  and  her  suppressed  sobs,  sufficiently  proclaimed 
her  sincerity.  Her  petition,  indeed,  seemed  to  go  to  heaven  from  a  broken 
heart.  When  it  was  finished,  she  remained  a  few  moments  on  her  knees, 
and  dried  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  As  she  rose  up,  I  could  mark 
the  modest,  timid  glance,  and  the  slight  blush  as  she  presented  herself 
again  anongat  the  oompany,  vriiere  aU  were  strangers.  I  tliought  she 
appeared,  though  in  the  midst  of  such  a  number,  to  be  woefully  and 
pkiably  ^one. 

As  for  my  own  companion,  she  absolutely  made  the  grand  tour  of  all 
the  praying  knots  on  the  premises,  having  taken  a  very  tolerable  bont 
with  each.  There  were  two  qualities  in  which  she  shone  pre-eminent — 
voice  and  distinctness ;  for  she  gave  by  frr  the  loudest  and  most  mono- 
tonous chant.  Her  visage  also  was  remarkable,  for  her  complexion 
resembled  the  dark,  dingy  red  of  a  winter  apple.  She  had  a  pair  of  very 
piercing  black  eyes,  with  which,  while  kneeling  with  her  body  thrown 
back  upon  her  heels  as  if  they  were  a  cushion,  she  scrutinised,  at  her 
eaae,  ervery  one  in  the  room,  rocking  herself  gently  from  side  to  side* 
Tho  poor  creature  paid  a  marked  attention  to  the  interesting  young 
woman  I  havn  just  mentioned.  At  last,  they  dropped  off  one  by  one  to 
bed,  that  tiiey  niglit  be  up  early  the  next  morning  for  the  Lough,  with 
the  exception  of  some  half-doaen,  more  long- winded  than  the  rest,  whose 
veseeo  I  oould  bear  at  their  sixth  rosary,  in  tiie  rapid  elevated  tone  peculiar 
to  Catholic  devotion,  until  I  fell  adieep. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  joined  with  all  haste  the  aggregate 
crowd  that  proceeded  in  masses  towards  the  lake^-or  Pnrgator^' — which 
Kes  amongst  the  hills  ^at  extend  to  the  north-east  of  Petigo.  While 
ascending  the  bleak,  hideous  mountain  range,  whose  ridge  commands  a 
full  view  of  this  celebrated  scene  of  superstition,  the  manner  and  appear- 
ance of  the  pilgrims  were  deeply  interesting.  Such  groupings  as  pressed 
forward  around  me  would  have  made  fine  studies  either  for  him  who 
wislied  to  deplore  or  to  ridicule  the  degradations  and  abenrdities  of  human 
nature ;  indeed  theie  was  an  intense  interest  in  tlie  scene.  I  look  back 
at  this  moment  with  awe  towaids  the  tremulous  and  higli-straincd  vibra- 
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lions  of  my  mind,  as  it  responded  to  the  excitement*  Reader,  have  yon 
ever  approached  the  Eternal  City  ?  have  you  eTer,  from  the  dreary  soUtttdes 
of  the  Campagna,  seen  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  first  time  ?  and  have 
the  monuments  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  mightiest  deeds  thai  ever  the 
earth  witnessed — ^have  the  names  of  the  CsBsais,  and  the  Catoe,  and  the 
ScipioSy  excited  a  curiosity  amounting  to  a  sensation  almost  too  intense  to 
be  borne  ?  I  think  I  can  venture  to  measure  the  expansion  of  your  mind, 
as  it  enlarged  itself  before  the  crowding  Tisions  of  the  past,  as  the  dim 
grandeur  of  ages  rose  up  and  deyeloped  itself  from  amidst  the  shadows  of 
time ;  and  entranced  amidst  the  magic  of  yonr  own  associations,  you  do- 
sired  to  stop — you  were  almost  content  to  go  no  farther — your  awn  Rome, 
you  were  in  the  midst  of^Roroe  free — Rome  triumphant — ^Rome  clas- 
sical. And  perhaps  it  is  well  you  awoke  in  good  time  from  your  shadowy 
dream,  to  escape  from  the  unvaried  desolation  and  the  wasting  malaria 
that  brooded  all  around.  Reader,  I  can  fancy  that  such  might  have  been 
your  sensations  when  the  domes  and  the  spires  of  the  world's  capital  fifsi 
met  your  vision  ;  and  I  oan  assure  you,  that  while  ascending  the  ridgo 
that  was  to  give  me  a  view  of  Patrick's  Purgatory,  my  sensations  were 
as  impressively,  as  powerfully  excited.  For  I  desire  you  to  recollect,  that 
the  welfare  of  your  immortal  soul  was  not  connected  with  your  imagi»» 
nigSy  your  magnificent  visions  did  not  penetrate  into  the  soul's  doom. 
You  were  not  submitted  to  the  agency  of  a  transcendental  power.  Yon 
were,  in  a  word,  a  poet^  but  not  a  fanatic.  What  comparison,  then, 
could  there  be  between  the  exercise  of  your  free,  manly,  cultivated  unde^- 
standing,  and  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  with  my  thick-coming  visions 
of  immortality,  that  almost  lifted  me  from  the  mountain-path  I  was 
ascending,  and  brought  me,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the  invisible 
world  ?  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  such  were  my  feelings,  when  all  the  hcaSh 
ties  which  exist  in  the  mind  were  aroused  and  concentrated  upon  one 
object.  In  such  a  case,  the  pilgrim  stands,  as  it  were,  between  Kfe  and 
death ;  and  as  it  was  superstition  tliat  placed  him  there,  she  certainly 
conjures  up  to  his  heated  fancy  those  dark,  fleeting,  and  indistinct  images 
which  are  best  adapted  to  that  gloom  which  she  has  already  cast  over  hia 
mind.  Although  Uiere  could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  people,  yonng 
and  ol<i,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women>  the  hale  and  the  sickly,  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  all  climbing  to  gain  the  top  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  yet  was  there  scarcely  a  sound,  certainly  not  a  word,  to  be  heard 
among  them.  For  my  part,  I  plainly  heard  the  palpitations  of  my  heart, 
both  loud  and  quick*  Had  I  been  told  that  the  veil  of  eternity  was  about 
to  be  nosed  before  me  at  that  moment,  I  could  scarcely  have  felt  more 
intensely.  Several  females  were  obliged  to  rest  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  gain  both  physical  and  moral  strength— H>ne  fointed ;  and  several  old 
men  were  obliged  to  sit  down.  All  were  praying,  every  cmcifix  was  out, 
every  bead  in  requisition ;  and  nothing  broke  a  silence  so  solemn  but  a 
low,  monotonous  murmur  of  deep  devotion. 

As  soon  as  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  whole  scene  was  instantly  before 
us :  a  large  lake,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  bleak, 
uncomfortable^  and  desolate.     In  the  lake  itself,  about  half  a  mile  from 
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the  edge  next  as,  was  to  be  seen  the  **  Island,"  with  two  or  three  slated 
houses  on  it,  naked  and  unplastered,  as  desolate-looking  almost  as  the 
mountains.  A  little  range  of  exceeding  low  hovels,  which  a  dwarf  could 
scarcely  enter  without  stooping,  appeared  to  the  left ;  and  the  eye  could 
rest  on  nothing  more,  except  a  living  mass  of  human  beings  crawling 
slowly  about.  The  first  thing  the  pilgrim  does  when  he  gets  a  sight  of 
the  lake,  is  to  prostrate  himself,  kiss  the  earth,  and  then  on  his  knees 
i^er  up  tfare^  Paters  and  Jtes^  and  a  Creed  for  the  favour  of  being  per* 
mitted  to  see  this  blessed  place.  Wlien  this  is  over,  he  descends  to  the 
lake,  and  after  paying  tenpence  to  the  ferryman,  is  rowed  over  to  the 
Purgatory. 

When  the  whole  view  was  presented  to  me,  I  stood  for  some  time  to 
contemplate  it ;  and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  reaction  which  took 
place  in  my  mind,  than  by  sapng  that  it  resembles  that  awkward  inver- 
sion which  a  man's  proper  body  experiences  when,  on  going  to  pull  some- 
thing from  which  he  expects  a  marvellous  resistance,  it  comes  with  him 
at  a  touch,  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  he  finds  his  head  down 
and  his  heels  up.  That  which  dashed  the  whole  scene  from  the  dark 
elevation  in  which  the  romance  of  devotion  had  placed  it  was  the  appear- 
ance of  slated  houses,  and  of  the  smoke  that  curled  from  the  hovels  and 
the  prior's  residence.  This  at  once  brought  roe  back  to  humanity ;  and 
the  idea  of  roasting  meat,  boiling  pots,  and  dressing  dinners,  dispossessed 
every  fine  and  fearful  image  which  had  floated  through  my  imagination 
for  the  last  twelve  hours.  In  fact,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  situation, 
it  nearly  resembled  John's  Well,  or  James's  Fair,  when  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance, turning  the  slated  houses  into  inns,  and  the  hovels  into  tents.  A 
certain  idea,  slight,  untraceable,  and  involuntary,  went  over  my  brain  on 
that  occasion,  which,  though  it  did  not  then  cost  me  a  single  effort  of 
reflection,  I  think  was  revived  and  developed  at  a  future  period  of  my 
life,  and  became,  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  the  means  of  opening  a 
wider  range  of  thought  to  my  mind,  and  of  giving  a  new  tone  to  my 
existence*  Still,  however,  nothing  except  mj  idea  of  its  external  appear- 
ance disappointed  me ;  I  accordingly  descended  with  the  rest,  and  in  a 
short  time  found  myself  among  the  living  mass  upon  the  island. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  hand  over  my  three  cakes  of  oaten  bread 
which  I  had  got  made  in  Petigo,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  as  weU  as  my 
hat  and  second  shirt,  to  the  care  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  huts :  having 
first,  by  the  v^ay,  undergone  a  second  prostration  on  touching  the  island, 
and  greeted  it  with  fifteen  holy  kisses,  and  another  string  of  prayers.  I 
then,  according  to  the  regulations,  should  commence  the  staUone^  lacerated 
as  my  feet  were  after  so  long  a  journey ;  so  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
rest.  Think,  therefore,  what  I  must  have  suffered,  on  surrounding  a 
large  chapel,  in  the  direction  of  horn  east  to  v^est,  over  a  pavement  of 
stone  spikes,  every  one  of  them  making  its  way  along  my  nerves  and 
muscles  to  my  unfortunate  brain.  I  was  absolutely  stupid  and  dissy  with 
the  pain,  the  praying,  the  jostling,  the  elbowing,  the  scrambling  and  the 
uncomfortable  penitential  murmurs  of  the  whole  crowd.  I  knew  not 
what  I  was  about,  but  went  through  the  forms  in  the  same  meohanioal- 
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spirit  which  pervaded  all  present.  As  isr  that  solemn,  humble,  and 
heartfelt  sense  of  God's  presence,  which  Christian  prayer  demands,  its 
existence  in  the  mind  would  not  only  be  a  moral  but  a  physical  impos- 
sibility in  Longh  Dearg.  I  verily  think  that  if  mortification  of  the  body, 
without  conversion  of  the  life  or  heart — if  penance  and  not  repentance 
cotdd  save  the  soul,  no  veretch  who  performed  a  pilgrimage  here  could 
with  a  good  grace  be  damned.  Out  of  hell  the  place  is  matchless,  and  if 
there  he  a  purgatory  in  the  other  world,  it  may  very  well  be  said  there  is 
a  fair  rehearsal  of  it  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  Ireland  ! 

When  I  commenced  my  station,  I  started  from  what  is  called  the 
^^  Beds,"  and  God  help  St.  Patrick  if  he  lay  upon  them :  they  are  sharp 
stones  placed  circularly  in  the  earth,  with  the  spike  ends  of  them  up,  one 
circle  within  another;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pilgrim  gets  as  far 
as  the  innermost,  resembles  precisely  that  in  which  school-boys  enter  the 
'^  Walls  of  Troy  "  upon  their  slates.  I  moved  away  from  these  upon  the 
sharp  stones  with  which  the  whole  island  is  surfaced,  keeping  the  chapel, 
or  ^^  Prison,"  as  it  is  called,  upon  my  right ;  then  taming,  I  came  round 
again,  with  a  circumbendibus^  to  the  spot  from  which  I  set  out.  During 
this  circuit,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  repeated  fifty-five  paUrs  and 
aves^  and  five  creeds,  or  five  decades ;  and  be  it  known,  that  the  fifty 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  odd  five  to  God  I 
I  then  commenced  getting  round  the  external  beds,  during  which  I 
repeated^  I  think,  fifteen  paiers  and  aves  more ;  and  as  the  beds  decreased 
in  circumference,  the  prayers  decreased  in  length,  until  a  short  drcuit  and 
three  paiers  and  aves  finished  the  last  and  innermost  of  these  blessed 
couches.  I  really  forget  how  many  times  each  day  the  prison  and  these 
beds  are  to  be  surrounded,  and  how  many  hundred  prayers  are  to  be 
repeated  during  the  circuit,  though  each  circuit  is  in  fact  making  the  grand 
tour  of  the  island ;  but  I  never  shall  forget  that  I  was  the  best  part  of  a 
July  day  at  it,  when  the  soles  of  my  feet  were  flayed,  and  the  stones  hot 
enough  to  broU  a  beef-steak  !  When  the  first  day's  station  was  over,  is 
it  necessary  to  say  that  a  little  rest  would  have  been  agreeable  ?  But  no, 
this  would  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  place :  here  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked.  The  only  luxury  allowed  me  was 
the  privilege  of  feasting  upon  one  of  my  cakes  (having  not  tasted  food 
that  blessed  day  until  then) ;  upon  one  of  my  cakes,  I  say,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  which,  to  render  the  repast  more  agree- 
able, was  made  lukewarm !  This  was  to  keep  mj  spirits  up  after  the 
delicate  day's  labour  I  had  gone  through,  and  to  cheer  me  against  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  a  hard  night's  prapng  without  sleep,  which  lay  in 
the  back  ground !  But  when  I  saw  every  one  at  this  refreshing  meal 
with  a  good,  thick,  substantial  bannock^  and  then  looked  at  the  immateri- 
ality of  my  own,  I  could  not  help  reverting  to  the  woman  who  made 
them  for  me,  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  not  altogether  in  unison  with  the 
charity  of  a  Christian.  The  knavish  creature  defrauded  me  of  one  half  of 
the  oatmeal,  although  I  had  purchased  it  myself  in  Petigo  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  being  determined  that  as  I  was  only  to  get  two  meals  in  the  three 
days,  they  should  be  such  as  a  person  could  fast  upon.  Never  was  there 
a  man  more  bitterly  disappointed ;  for  they  were  not  thicker  than  crown- 
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pieces,  and  I  searched  for  them  in  mj  mouth  to  no  purpose — ^the  only 
thing  like  substance  I  could  feel  there  was  the  warm  water.  At  last, 
night  came ;  but  here  to  describe  the  horrors  of  what  I  suffered  I  hold 
myself  utterly  inadequate.  I  was  wedged  in  a  shake-down  bed  with 
seven  others,  one  of  whom  was  a  Scotch  Papist — another  a  man  with  a 
shrunk  leg,  who  wore  a  crutch — all  afflicted  with  that  disease  which 
northern  men  that  feed  on  oatmeal  are  liable  to ;  and  then  the  swarms 
that  fell  upon  my  poor  young  skin,  and  probed,  and  stung,  and  fed  on 
me !  it  was  pressure  and  persecution  almost  insupportable,  and  yet  such 
was  my  fatigue  that  sleep  even  here  began  to  weigh  down  my  eyelids. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  enjoying  a  little  rest,  when  a  man  ringing 
a  large  hand-bell,  came  round,  crying  out  in  a  low,  supernatural  growl, 
which  could  be  heard  double  tlie  distance  ot  the  loudest  shout — ^'  Wakeu 
up,  waken  up,  and  come  to  prison !"  The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of 
his  mouth,  than  there  was  a  sudden  start,  and  a  general  scramble  in  the 
dark  for  our  respective  garments.  When  we  got  dressed,  we  proceeded 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  which  we  washed  our  face  and  hands,  repeat- 
ing prayers  during  the  ablution.  This  to  me  was  the  most  impressive  and 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  station.  The  night  while  we  were  in  bed,  or 
rather  in  torture,  had  become  quite  stormy,  and  the  waves  of  the  kke 
beat  against  the  shore  with  the  violence  of  an  agitated  sea.  There  was 
just  sufficient  moon  to  make  the  ''  darkness  visible,"  and  to  show  the 
black  clouds  drifting  with  rapid  confusion,  in  broken  masses,  over  our 
heads.  This,  joined  to  the  tossing  of  the  billows  against  the  shore — the 
dark  silent  groups  that  came,  like  shadows,  stooping  for  a  moment  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  retreating  again  in  a  manner  which  the 
severity  of  the  night  rendered  necessarily  quick,  raising  thereby  in  the 
mind  the  idea  of  gliding  spirits — ^then  the  pre-conceived  desolation  of  the 
surrounding  scenery — the  indistinct  shadowy  chain  of  dreary  mountains 
which,  faintly  relieved  by  the  lurid  sky,  hemmed  in  the  lake— the  silence 
of  the  forms,  contrasted  with  the  tumult  of  the  elements  about  us — the 
loneliness  of  the  placo— its  isolation  and  remoteness  firom  the  habitations 
of  men — all  this  put  together,  joined  to  the  feeling  of  deep  devotion  in 
which  I  was  ynrapped,  had  really  a  sublime  effect  upon  me.  Upon  the 
generality  of  those  who  were  there,  blind  to  the  natural  beauty  and  effect 
of  the  hour  and  the  place,  and  viewing  it  only  through  the  medium  of 
superstitious  awe,  it  was  indeed  calculated  to  produce  the  notion  of 
something  not  belonging  to  the  circumstances  and  reality  of  human  life. 

From  this  scene  we  passed  to  one,  which,  though  not  characterised  by 
its  dark  awful  beauty,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  effect.  It  was  called 
the  ^'  Prison,"  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  every  pilgrim  must 
pas^  twenty-four  hours  in  this  place,  kneeling,  without  food  or  sleep, 
although  one  meal  of  bread  and  warm  water,  and  whatever  sleep  he  could 
getinPetigo  with  seven  in  a  bed,  were  his  allowance  of  food  and  sleepduring 
the  twenty-four  hours  previous.  I  must  here  beg  the  good  reader^s  atten- 
.tion  for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  our  penance  in  the  **  Prison."  Let 
Qs  consider  now  the  nature  of  this  pilgrimage :  it  must  be  performed  on 
foot,  no  matter  what  the  distance  of  residence  (allowing  for  Toyages)— 
the  condition  of  life— the  age  or  the  sex  of  the  pilgrim  may  be.     Indivi- 
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duals,  firom  France,  from  America,  England,  and  Scotland  visit  it — as 
voluntary  devotees,  or  to  perform  an  act  of  penance  for  some  great  crime, 
or  perhaps  to  atone  for  a  bad  life  in  general.  It  is  performed,  too,  in 
the  dead  heat  of  summer,  when  labour  is  slack,  and  the  lower  orders 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  undertake  it ;  and,  I  may  add,  when  travelling 
on  foot  is  most  fatiguing :  they  arrive,  therefore,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, blown  and  jaded  almost  to  death.  The  first  thing  they  do,  notwith- 
standing this,  is  to  commence  the  fresh  rigours  of  the  station,  which  occupies 
them  several  hours.  This  consists  in  what  I  have  already  described,  viz. 
the  pleasant  promenade  upon  the  stony  spikes  around  the  prison  and  the 
"  beds ;"  that  over,  they  take  their  first  and  only  meal  for  the  day ;  after 
which,  as  in  my  own  case  just  related,  they  must  huddle  themselves  in 
clusters,  on  what  is  barefaoedly  called  a  bed^  but  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  beggarman's  shake-down,  where  the  smell,  the  heat,  the  filth, 
and  above  all,  the  vermin,  are  intolerable  to  the  very  farthest  stretch  of  the 
superlative  degree.  As  soon  as  their  eyes  begin  to  close  here,  they  are 
roused  by  the  bellman,  and  summoned  at  the  hour  of  twelve  —  first 
washing  themselves  as  aforesaid,  in  the  lake,  and  then  adjourning  to  the 
prison,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  There  is  not  on  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  pagan  rites, — and  it  is  melancholy  to  be  compelled  to  com- 
pare any  institution  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a  Juggernaut, — ^there 
is  not  on  earth,  I  say,  a  regulation  of  a  religious  nature,  more  barbarous 
and  inhuman  than  this.  It  has  destroyed  thousands  since  its  establish- 
ment— has  left  children  without  parents,  and  parents  childless.  It  has 
made  wives  widows,  and  torn  from  the  disconsolate  husband  the  mother 
of  his  children ;  and  is  itself  the  monster  which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  in  the  place— a  monster,  which  is  a  complete  and  signi- 
ficant allegory  of  this  great  and  destructive  superstition.  But  what  is 
even  worse  than  death,  by  stretching  the  powers  of  human  sufferance 
until  the  mind  cracks  under  them,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  return  these 
pitiable  creatures  maniacs — exulting  in  the  laugh  of  madness,  or  sunk  for 
ever  in  the  incurable  apathy  of  religious  melancholy.  I  mention  this 
now,  to  exhibit  the  purpose  for  which  these  calamities  are  turned  to  account, 
and  the  dishonesty  which  is  exercised  over  these  poor,  unsuspecting  people, 
in  consequence  of  their  occurrence.  The  pilgrims,  being  thus  aroused  at 
midnight,  are  sent  to  prison  ;  and  what  think  you  is  the  impression  under 
which  they  enter  it  ?  one  indeed,  which,  when  we  consider  their  bodily 
weakness  and  mental  excitement,  must  do  its  work  with  success.  It  is  this  : 
that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  prison,  a  supernatural  tendency  to  sleep  will 
come  over  them,  which,  they  say,  is  peculiar  to  the  place ;  that  this  is  an 
emblem  of  the  influence  of  sin  over  the  soul,  and  a  t3rpe  of  their  future  fate ; 
that  if  they  resist  this  they  will  be  saved ;  but  that  if  they  yield  to  it,  they 
will  not  only  be  damned  in  the  next  world,  but  will  go  mad,  or  incur  some 
immediate  and  dreadful  calamity  in  this.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  weak 
mind  and  exhausted  body,  wrought  upon  by  these^bugbears,  should  induce 
upon  by  itself,  by  its  own  terrors,  the  malady  of  derangement  ?  "We 
know  that  nothing  acts  so  strongly  and  so  fatally  upon  reason,  as  an  ima- 
gination diseased  by  religious  terrors :  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  had 
upon  that  night  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  fatal  instance  of  it. 
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After  having  washed  ourselves  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake,  we 
entered  this  famous  ^*  prison,"  which  is  only  a  naked,  unplastered  chapel, 
with  an  altar  against  one  of  the  side-walls,  and  two  galleries.  On  enter- 
ing this  place,  a  scene  presented  itself  altogether  unparalleled  on  the  earth, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  capable  to  sustain  the  feelings  raised  in  the 
mind  by  the  midnight  scenery  of  the  lake  as  seen  during  the  ablutions. 
The  prison  was  full,  but  not  crowded ;  for  had  it  been  crowded,  we  would 
have  been  happy.  It  was,  however^  just  sufficiently  filled  to  give  every 
individual  the  pleasure  of  sustaining  himself,  without  having  it  m  his 
power  to  recline  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  or  to  change  that 
most  insupportable  of  all  bodily  suffering,  uniformity  of  position.  There  we 
knelt  upon  a  hard  ground  floor,  and  commenced  praying ;  and  again  I  must 
advert  to  the  policy  which  prevails  in  this  island.  During  the  period  of 
imprisonment,  there  are  no  prescribed  prayers  nor  ceremonies  whatever 
to  be  performed,  and  this  is  the  more  strange,  as  every  other  stage  of  the 
station  has  its  proper  devotions.  But  these  are  suspended  here,  lest  the 
attention  of  the  prisoners  might  be  fixed  on  any  particular  object,  and  the 
supernatural  character  of  drowsiness  imputed  to  the  place  be  thus  doubted 
—they  are,  therefore,  turned  in  vrithout  anything  to  excite  them  to  atten- 
tion, or  to  resist  the  propensity  to  sleep  occasioned  by  their  fatigue  and 
want  of  rest.  Having  thus  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  sustain,  nothing  to 
stimulate  them,  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should,  even  if  unexhausted 
by  previous  lassitude,  be  inclined  to  sleep ;  but  everything  that  can  weigh 
them  down  is  laid  upon  them  in  this  heavy  and  oppressive  superstition, 
that  the  strong  delusion  may  be  kept  up. 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  was  struck  with  the  dim  religious  twilight  of 
the  place.  Two  candles  gleamed  faintly  from  the  altar,  and  there  was 
something  I  thought  of  a  deadly  light  about  them,  as  they  burned  feebly 
and  stilly  against  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the  other  part  of  the 
building.  Two  priests,  facing  the  congregation,  stood  upon  the  altar  in 
silence,  vrith  pale  spectral  visages,  their  eyes  catching  an  unearthly  glare 
from  the  sepulchral  light  of  the  slender  tapers.  But  that  which  was 
strangest  of  all,  and,  as  I  said  before,  without  parallel  in  this  world,  was 
the  impression  and  effect  produced  by  the  deep,  drowsy,  hollow,  hoarse, 
guttural,  ceaseless,  and  monotonous  hum^  which  proceeded  from  about 
four  hundred  individuals,  half  asleep  and  at  prayer ;  for  their  cadences 
were  blended  and  slurred  into  each  other,  as  they  repeated,  in  an  awe- 
struck and  earnest  undertone,  the  prayers  in  which  thoy  were  engaged. 
It  was  certainly  the  strangest  sound  I  ever  heard,  and  resembled  a  thou- 
sand subterraneous  groans,  uttered  in  a  kind  of  low,  deep,  unvaried  chant. 
Nothing  could  produce  a  sense  of  gloomy  alarm  in  a  weak  superstitious 
mind  equal  to  this ;  and  it  derived  much  of  its  wild  and  singular  character, 
as  well  as  of  its  lethargic  influence,  from  its  continuity ;  for  it  still — still 
rung  lowly  and  supematnrally  on  my  ear.  Perhaps  the  deep,  wavy  pro- 
longation of  the  bass  of  a  large  cathedral  bell,  or  that  low,  continuous 
sound,  which  is  distinct  from  its  higher  and  louder  intonations,  would  give 
a  faint  notion  of  it,  yet  only  a  faint  one ;  for  the  body  of  hoarse  monotony 
here  was  immense.     Indeed,  such  a  noise  had  something  so  powerfully 
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lulling,  that  human  nature,  even  excited  by  the  terrible  suggestions  of 
superstitious  fear,  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  it. 

Now  the  poor  pilgrims  forget,  that  this  strong  disposition  to  sleep 
arises  from  the  weariness  produced  by  their  long  journeys — ^by  the  ex- 
hausting penance  of  the  station,  performed  without  giving  them  time  to 
rest — ^by  the  other  still  more  natural  consequence  of  not  giving  them  time 
to  sleep— by  the  drowsy  darkness  of  the  chapel — and  by  the  heaviness 
caught  from  the  low  peculiar  murmur  of  the  pilgrims,  which  would  of 
itself  overcome  the  lightest  spirit.  I  was  here  but  a  very  short  time 
when  I  began  to  doze,  and  just  as  my  chin  was  sinking  placidly  on  my 
breast,  and  the  words  of  an  Ave  Maria  dying  upon  my  lips,  I  felt  the 
charm  all  at  once  broken  by  a  well-meant  rap  upon  the  occiput,  conferred 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  little  angry-looking  squat  urchin  of  sixty 
years,  and  a  remarkably  good  black-thorn  cudgel,  with  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  thwacking  the  heads  of  such  sinners  as,  not  having  the  dread  of 
insanity  and  the  regulations  of  the  place  before  their  eyes,  were  inclined 
to  sleep.  I  declare  the  knock  I  received  told  to  such  purpose  on  my 
head,  that  nothing  occurred  during  the  pilgrimage  that  vexed  me  so 
much. 

After  all,  I  really  sleptthebetterhalf  of  the  night;  yet  so  indescribably 
powerful  was  the  apprehension  of  derangement,  that  my  hypocritical 
tongue  wagged  aloud  at  the  prayers,  during  these  furtive  naps.  Nay,  I 
not  only  dept  but  dreamed.  I  experienced  also  that  singular  state  of 
being,  in  which,  while  the  senses  are  accessible  to  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  process  of  thought  is  suspended,  the  man  seems  to 
enjoy  an  inverted  existence,  in  which  the  soul  sleeps,  and  the  body 
remains  awake  and  susceptible  of  external  impressions.  I  once  thought 
I  was  washing  myself  in  the  lake,  and  that  the  dashing  noise  of  its 
waters  rang  in  my  ears :  I  also  fancied  myself  at  home  in  conversation 
with  my  friends ;  yet,  in  neither  case,  did  I  altogether  forget  where  I 
was.  Still  in  struggling  to  bring  my  mind  back,  so  paramount  was  the 
dread  of  awaking  deranged  should  I  fall  asleep,  that  these  occasional 
visions — associating  themselves  with  this  terror — and  this  again  broken  in 
upon  by  the  hoarse  murmurs  about  me,  throwing  their  dark  shade  on 
every  object  that  passed  my  imagination,  the  force  of  reason  being  too 
vague  at  the  moment ;  these  occasional  visions,  I  say,  and  this  jumbling 
together  of  broken  images  and  disjointed  thoughts,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  me,  that  I  imagined  several  times  that  the  awful  penalty  was 
exacted,  and  that  my  reason  was  gone  for  ever.  I  frequently  started, 
and  on  seeing  two  dim  lights  upon  the  altar,  and  on  hearing  the  cease- 
less and  eternal  murmurs  going  on— going  on — around  mo,  without 
being  immediately  able  to  ascribe  them  to  their  proper  cause,  I  set  my- 
self down  as  a  lost  man ;  for  on  that  terror  I  was  provokingly  clear 
during  the  whole  night.  I  more  than  once  gave  an  involuntary  groan 
or  shriek,  on  finding  myself  in  this  singular  state ;  so  did  many  others, 
and  these  groans  and  shrieks  were  wildly  and  fearfully  contrasted  with 
the  never-ending  hum,  which,  like  the  ceaseless  noise  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, went  on  during  the  night.  The  perspiration  occasioned  by  this 
inconceivable  distress,  by  the  heat  of  the  place,  and  by  the  unchangeable* 
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neas  of  1117  position,  flowed  profusely  from  every  pore.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  an  unhappy  young  man,  either  in  a  state  of  lethargic 
indifference,  or  nnder  the  influence  of  these  sudden  paroxysms,  threw 
himself,  or  fell  from  one  of  the  galleries,  and  was  so  shattered  by  the  fall, 
that  he  died  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock, — and,  what  was  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  clergyman  on  the  island, — without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy ; 
for  I  saw  a  priest  with  his  stole  and  box  of  chrism  finishing  off  his  ex- 
treme unction  when  he  was  quite  dead.  This  is  frequently  done  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  under  a  hope  that  life  may  not  be  utterly  extinct,  and 
that  consequently  the  final  separation  of  the  soul  and  body  may  not  have 
taken  place. 

In  this  prison,  during  the  night,  several  persons  go  about  with  rods 
and  staves,  rapping  those  on  the  head  whom  they  see  heavy ;  snuff-boxes 
also  go  round  very  freely,  elbows  are  jogged,  chins  chucked,  and  eara 
twitched,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  each  other  awake.  The  rods  and 
staves  are  frequently  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  lucky  job  if  I  could  get  one  for  a  little,  to  enable  me  to  change  my 
position.  I  accordingly  asked  a  man  who  had  been  a  long  time  banging 
in  this  manner,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  his  place  for  some  time,  and 
he  was  civil  enough  to  do  so.  I  therefore  set  out  on  my  travels  through 
the  prison,  rapping  about  me  at  a  great  rate,  and  with  remarkable  effect ; 
for,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  I  perceived  that  not  a  soul  seemed  the 
least  inclined  to  doze  after  a  visit  from  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  observed 
4Beveral  to  scratch  their  heads,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  significant 
looks  of  very  sincere  thankfulness. 

But  what  I  am  convinced  was  the  most  meritorious  act  of  my  whole 
pilgrimage,  as  it  was  certainly  the*  most  zealously  performed,  was  a 
remembrance  I  gave  the  squat  fellow,  who  visited  me  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  He  was  engaged,  tooth  and  nail,  with  another  man,  at  a  De 
profundity  and  although  not  asleep  at  the  time,  yet  on  the  principle  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  him  have 
his  rap  before  the  occasion  for  it  might  come  on :  he  accordingly  got  full 
pa3rment,  at  compound  interest,  for  the  villanous  knock  he  had  Imt  me 
bef(M«. 

This  employment  stirred  my  blood  a  little,  and  I  got  much  lighter.  I 
could  now  pay  some  attention  to  the  scene  about  me,  and  the  first  object 
that  engaged  it  vras  a  fellow  with  a  hare-lip,  who  had  completely  taken 
the  lead  at  prayer.  The  organs  of  speech  seemed  to  have  been  transferred 
hovcL  his  mouth  to  his  nose,  and,  although  Irish  was  his  vcniacular  lan- 
guage, either  some  fool  or  knave  had  taught  him  to  nay  hu  prayerM  in 
English  :  and  you  may  take  this  as  an  observation  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  language  which  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  lower  class  does  not  under- 
stand, is  the  one  in  which  he  is  disposed  to  pray.  As  for  him  he  had  lots 
of  English  prayers,  though  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  that  language. 
The  twang  from  the  nose,  the  loud  and  rapid  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  malaproprian  happiness  vnth  which  he  travestied  every  prayer  he 
uttered,  would  have  compelled  any  man  to  smile.  The  priests  laughed 
outright  before  the  whole  congregation,  particularly  one  of  them,  whom  I 
well  knew ;  the  other  turned  his  &ce  towards  the  altar,  and  leaning  over 
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a  mWer  pix,  in  which,  according  to  their  own  tenets,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  muBt  have  been  at  that  moment,  as  it  contained  the  consecrated 
wafers,  gave  full  vent  to  his  risibility.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one 
present  attached  the  slightest  impropriety  to  this — I  for  one  did  not ; 
although  it  certainly  occurred  to  me  with  fnll  force  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

When  morning  came,  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun  broke  the  leaden 
charm  of  the  prison,  and  infused  into  ns  a  wonderful  portion  of  fresh 
vigonr.  This  day  being  the  second  from  onr  arrival,  we  had  our  second 
station  to  perform,  and  consequently  all  the  sharp  spikes  to  re-traverse. 
We  were  not  permitted  at  all  to  taste  food  during  these  twenty-four 
hours,  so  that  onr  weakness  was  really  very  great.  I  beg  leave,  however, 
to  return  my  special  acknowledgments  for  the  truly  hospitable  allowance 
of  icine  with  which  I,  in  common  with  every  other  pilgrim,  was  treated. 
This  wine  is  made  by  filling  a  large  pot  with  the  lake  water,  and  making 
it  lukewarm.  It  is  then  handed  round  in  jugs  and  wooden  noggins — to 
their  credit  be  it  recorded — ^in  the  greatest  possible  abundance.  On  this 
alone  I  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  during  the  second  or  prison  day 
of  my  pilgrimage 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  we  left  prison,  and  made  room  for  another 
squadron,  who  gave  us  their  kennels.  Such  a  luxury  was  sleep  to  me, 
however,  that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  vermin, 
though  I  certainly  made  a  point  to  avoid  the  Scotchman  and  the  cripple. 
On  the  following  day,  I  confessed ;  and  never  was  an  unfortunate  soul  so 
grievously  afflicted  with  a  bad  memory  as  I  was  on  that  occasion — the 
whole  thing  altogether,  but  particularly  the  prison  scene,  had  knocked 
me  up,  I  could  not  therefore  remember  a  tithe  of  my  sins ;  and  the  priest, 
poor  man,  had  really  so  much  to  do,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he 
had  me  clean  absolved  before  I  had  got  half  through  the  preface,  or  knew 
what  I  was  about.  I  then  went  with  a  fresh  batch  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, which  I  did  from  the  hands  of  the  good-humoured  gentleman  who 
enjoyed  so  richly  the  praying  talents  of  the  hare-lipped  devotee  in  the  prison. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  a  practice  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholics, 
which  consists  in  an  exchange  of  one  or  more  prayers,  by  a  stipulation 
between  two  persons :  /  offer  up  a  pater  and  ave  for  you,  and  you  again 
for  me.  It  is  called  iwapping  or  exchanging  prayers.  After  I  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  I  observed  a  thin,  sallow  little  man,  with  a  pair  of 
beads,  as  long  as  himself,  moving  from  knot  to  knot,  but  never  remaining 
long  in  the  same  place.  At  last  he  glided  up  to  me,  and  in  a  whisper 
asked  me  if  I  knew  him.  I  answered  in  the  negative.  ^'  Oh,  then,  a 
lanna,  ye  war  never  here  before  V  "  Never."  "  Oh,  I  see  that,  a  cushla, 
you  would  a-known  me  if  you  had :  well  then,  did  ye  never  hear  of  Sol 
Donnel,  the  pilgrim  V 

**  I  never  did,"  I  replied,  "  but  are  we  not  all  pilgrims  while  here  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,  aroon,  but  I'm  a  pilgrim  every  place  else,  you  see,  as  well 
as  here,  my  darlin'  sweet  young  man." 

r  **  Then  you're  a  pilgrim  by  profession  V  **  That's  it,  astore  machree ; 
everybody  that  comes  here  the  second  time,  sure,  knows  Sol  Donnel,  the 
blessed  pilgrim /' 
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*'  In  that  case  it  "was  impossible  for  me  to  know  yon,  as  I  was  never 
here  before."  *^  A  cushla,  I  know  that,  bat  a  good  beginnin'  are  ye 
makin  of  it — an'  at  your  time  of  life  too ;  but,  avick)  it  must  prosper  wid 
ye,  comin'  here  I  mane." 

"  I  hope  it  may."  "  Well  yer  parents  isn't  both  livin'  it's  likely  ?" 
"  No."  "  Aye !  but  ye'll  jist  not  forget  that  same,  ye  see ;  I  b'lieve  I 
sed  so-— your  father  dead,  I  suppose  ?"  *'  No,  my  mother."  ^'  Your 
mother ;  well,  avick,  I  didn't  say  that  for  a  sartinty ;  but  still,  ye  see, 
avoumeen^  maybe  somebody  could  a  tould  ye  it  was  the  mother,  forhaps, 
afther  all."  ^*'  Did  you  know  them  ?"  I  asked.  ^^  You  see,  a  lanna,  I 
can't  say  that,  widout  first  hearin^  their  names."  ^*  My  name  is  B  ," 
*'  An'  a  dacent  bearable  name  it  is,  darlin^.  Is  yer  father  of  them  daoent 
people,  the  B— s  of  Newtownlimavady,  a  hagur  ?"  "  Not  that  I  know 
of."  ^'  Oh  well,  well,  it  makes  no  maxim  between  you  an'  me,  at  all,  at 
all ;  but  the  Lord  mark  you  to  grace,  any  how ;  it*s  a  dacent  name  sure 
enough,  only  if  yer  mother  was  liyin'*,  it's  herself  ''ud  be  the  proud  woman, 
an'  well  she  might,  to  see  sich  a  clane,  promisin'  son  steppin'  home  to  her 
from  Lough  Derg."  ^'  Indeed  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  I ;  '^  I  protest 
I'm  obliged  to  you,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me."  **  It's  nothin'  but 
what  ye  desarve,  avick !  an'  more  nor  that — ^yer  the  makin's  of  a  dargy 
Tm  guessin'  ?"  "I  am,"  said  I,  "  surely  designed  for  that."  •*  Oh,  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,  it's  in  your  face ;  you've  the  iogarth  in  yer  very  face; 
an  well  will  ye  become  the  rchet  when  ye  get  them  on  ye :  sure,  an'  to 
tell  you  the  truth  (in  a  whisper,  stretching  up  his  mouth  to  my  ear),  I 
feel  my  heart  warm  towardst  you,  somehow."  ^'  I  declare  I  feel  much 
the  same  towards  you,"  I  returned,  for  the  fellow  in  spite  of  roe  was 
gaining  upon  my  good  opinion ;  ^*  you  are  a  decent,  civil  soul."  '*  An 
for  that  raison,  and  for  your  dacent  mother  s  sake  {tobies-coat  in  paay^ 
amin  *),  I'll  jist  here  offer  up  the  ^ey  profwnguM  t  for  the  relase  of  her 
sowl  out  o*^  the  bumin'  flames  of  purgathur."  I  really  could  not  help 
shuddering  at  this.  He  then  repeated  a  psalm  for  that  purpose,  the  130th 
in  our  Bible,  but  the  129th  in  theirs.  When  it  was  finished,  with  all 
due  gesticulation,  that  is  to  say,  having  thumped  his  breast  with  great 
violence,  kissed  the  ground,  and  crossed  himself  repeatedly,  he  says  to 
me,  like  a  man  confident  that  he  had  paved  his  way  to  my  good  graces, 
*^  Now,  avick,  as  we  did  do  so  much,  you're  the  very  darlin"^  young  man 
that  I  won't  lave,  widout  the  best,  maybe,  that's  to  come  yet,  ye  see ; 
bekase  111  svoap  a  prayer  wid  you,  this  blessed  minute."  ''  Tm  very 
glad  you  mentioned  it,"  said  I.  ^'  But  you  don^t  know,  maybe,  darling 
that  I'm  undher  five  ordhers."  *'  Dear  me !  is  it  possible  youVe  under 
so  many?"  "Undher  five  ordhere,  acushla !"— «  WeU,"  I  replied,  "I 
am  ready." — "  Undher  five  ordhers — but  TU  lave  it  to  yourself;  only 
when  it'^s  over,  maybe,  ye'll  hear  somethin'  from  me  that'll  make  you 
thankful  you  ever  giv'd  me  silver,  any  way." 

By  this  time  I  saw  his  drift ;  but  he  really  had  managed  his  point  so 
dexterously — not  forgetting  the  De  profundis — that  I  gave  him  tenpence 
in  silver  :  he  pocketed  it  with,  great  alacrity,  and  was  at  the  prayer  in  a 

*  Rcquietcat  in  ptce.  f  D«  profundlt. 
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twinkling,  which  he  did  offer  up  in  prime  style— five  paten,  five  aves, 
and  a  creed,  whilst  I  set  the  same  number  to  his  credit.  When  we  had 
finished,  he  made  me  kneel  down  to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gave  in 
great  form  : — **  Now,"'''  »ud  he,  in  a  low,  important  tone,  "  I'm  goin'  to 
show  you  a  thing  that'll  make  you  bless  the  bom  day  you  ever  seen  my 
face;  an  it's  this — did  ye  ever  hear  of  the  blessed  Thirty  Dayf'  Prayer  ?*" 
^'  I  can  t  say  I  did."  ''  Wt$ll,  avick,  in  good  time  still ;  but  there's  a 
blessed  book,  if  ye  can  get  it,  that  has  a  prayer  in  it,  named  the  Thirty 
Days'  Prayer^  an*  if  ye  jist  repate  that  same,  every  day  for  thirty  days 
fasting  there's  no  request  ye'll  ax  from  heaven,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
but  y«  11  get.  And  now  do  you  begrudge  givin'  me  what  I  got  ?"  "  Not 
a  bit,"  said  I,  ^^  and  I'll  certainly  look  for  the  book."  "  No,  no,  the 
darlin  fine  young  man,"  soliloquising  aloud — V  Well  and  well  did  I 
know  you  wouldn't,  nor  another  along  wid  it — sensible  and  learned  as  ye 
are,  to  know  the  blessed  worth  of  what  ye  got  for  it ;  not  makin',  at  the 
same  time,  any  comparishment  at  all  at  all  atween  it  and  the  dirty  thrash 
of  riches  of  this  earth,  that  every  wan  has  their  heart  fixed  upon — exceptin' 
them  that  the  Lord  gives  the  lamin  an'  the  edication  to,  to  know  betther." 

Oh,  flattery!  flattery  !  and  a  touch  of  hypocrisy  on  my  part!  Between 
ye,  did  ye  make  another  lodgment  on  my  purse,  which  was  instantly 
lightened  by  an  additional  bank  token,  value  tenpence,  handed  over  to 
this  sugar-tongued  old  knave.  When  he  pocketed  this,  he  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  bidding  me  "  not  to  forgit  the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer, 
at  any  rate."  He  then  glided  off,  with  his  small,  sallow  face,  stuck 
between  his  little  shrugged  shoulders,  fingering  his  beads,  and  praying 
audibly  with  great  apparent  fervour,  whilst  his  little  keen  eye  was  recon- 
noitring for  another  pigeon.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  him 
lead  a  large^  soft,  warm-looking,  countryman,  over  to  a  remote  comer,  and 
enter  into  an  eamest  conversation  with  him,  which,  I  could  perceive,  ended 
by  their  both  kneeling  down,  I  suppose,  to  woap  a  prayer;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  lightened  the  honest  countryman's  purse,  as  well  as  mine. 

On  the  third  day  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  leave  it  early ;  so  I 
performed  my  third  and  last  station  round  the  chapel  and  the  beds, 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  hunger,  that  the  coats  of  my 
stomach  must  have  been  rubbing  against  each  other ;  my  feet  were  quite 
shapeless.  I  therefore  made  the  shortest  cirsuit  and  the  longest  strides 
possible,  until  I  finished  it. 

I  witnessed  this  day,  immediately  before  my  departure  from  this  gloomy 
and  traly  purgatorial  settlement,  a  scene  of  some  interest.  A  priest  was 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house,  giving  tickets  to  such  as 
were  about  to  confess,  this  being  a  necessary  point.  When  he  had 
despatched  them  all,  I  saw  an  old  man  and  his  son  approach  him,  the 
man  seemingly  sixty,  the  boy  about  fourteen.  They  had  a  look  of  pecu- 
liar decency,  but  were  thin  and  emaciated,  even  beyond  what  the  rigour 
of  their  penance  here  could  produce.  The  youth  tottered  with  weakness, 
and  the  old  man  supported  him  with  much  difficulty.  It  is  right  to 
mention  here,  that  this  pilgrimage  was  performed  in  a  seasonf  when  sick- 

*  There  is  such  a  pnijer,  and  I  have  often  neen  it  in  Catholic  Pnjer-booki.  f  18I7« 
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neaa  and  famine  prevailed  fearfully  in  this  kingdom.  They  advanced 
up  to  the  priest  to  pay  their  money  on  receiving  their  tickets;  he  extended 
his  palm  from  hahit,  hut  did  not  speak.  The  old  man  had  some  silver  in 
his  hand;  and  as  he  was  ahout  to  give  it  to  the  priest,  I  saw  the  child 
look  up  beseechingly  in  his  father's  face,  whilst  an  additional  paleness 
came  over  his  own,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  father  saw  and 
felt  the  appeal  of  the  child,  and  hesitated ;  the  priest's  arm  was  still 
extended,  his  hand  open  : — ''  Would  you,  Sir,'^  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  the  priest,  ^^  be  good  enough  to  hear  a  word  from  me  ?"  For 
what  ?'  replied  the  priest,  in  a  sharp  tone.  *^  Why,  Sir,"  answered  the 
old  man,  "  I  am  very  much  distressed."  **  Ay — it  is  the  common  story ! 
Come,  pay  the  money ;  don't  you  see  I've  no  time  to  lose  V    ^*  I  won't 

detain  you  a  minute.  Sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  this  child**' "  You  want  to 

keep  the  money,  then  ?  that^s  your  object ;  down  with  it  on  the  instant, 
and  begone." 

The  old  man  dropped  it  into  the  priest's  hand,  in  a  kind  of  start,  pro- 
duced by  the  stem  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  was  addressed.  When  the 
priest  got  the  money  he  seemed  in  a  better  humour,  not  wishing,  I  could 
see,  to  send  the  man  away  with  a  bad  impression  of  him.  "  Well,  now 
what's  that  you  were  going  to  say  to  me  T  "  Why,  Sir,"  resumed  the 
old  man,  ^^  that  I  have  not  a  penny  in  my  possession  behind  what  I  have 
just  now  put  into  your  hand — ^not  the  price  of  a  morsel  for  this  child  or 
mjTself^  although  we  have  forty  miles  to  travel !"  "  Well,  and  how  am  / 
to  remedy  that  ?  What  brought  you  here,  if  you  had  not  what  would 
bear  your  expenses  ?"  *'  I  had.  Sir,  on  setting  out ;  but  my  little  boy 
was  five  days  sick  in  Petigo,  and  that  took  away  with  it  what  we  had  to 
carry  us  home.^  ^*  And  you  expect  me,  in  short,  to  furnish  you  with 
money  to  do  that  ?  Do  you  think,  my  good  man,  there  are  not  paupen 
in  my  own  parish,  that  have  a  better  right  to  assistance  than  you  have  ?" 
^^  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Sir,'^  said  he,  ^*  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  and  as  for  m3rself 
I  could  crawl  home  upon  anything  ;  but  what  is  this  child  to  do  ?  he  is 
already  sinking  with  hunger  and — "  The  poor  man's  utterance  here 
failed  him,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  poor,  pale  boy.  When  he  had 
recovered  himself  a  little,  he  proceeded : — *^  He  is  all  that  it  has  pleased 
God  to  leave  to  his  afflicted  mother  and  me,  out  of  seven  of  them.  His 
other  brother  and  sister  and  him  were  all  we  had  living  for  some  years ; 
they  are  seven  weeks  dead  yesterday,  of  the  fever ;  and  when  he  was 
given  over,  Sir,  his  mother  and  I  vowed,  that  if  God  would  spare  him  to 
us,  either  she  or  I  would  bring  him  to  the  ^  Island,'  as  soon  as  he  would 
be  able  for  the  journey.  He  was  but  weakly  settin'  out,  and  we  had  no 
notion  that  the  station  was  so  tryin'  as  it  is  :  it  has  nearly  overcome  my 
child,  and  how  he  will  be  able  to  walk  forty  miles  in  this  weak,  rickly 
state,  God  only  knows."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  **  my  poor  father  is 
worse  off  and  weaker  than  I  am,  and  he  is  sick  too.  Sir;  I'm  only  weak, 
but  not  sick ;  but  my  poor  father  s  both  weak  and  sick,"  said  he,  his 
tears  streaming  from  him,  as  he  pressed  his  father's  arm  to  his  breast— 
**  my  poor  father  is  both  weak  and  sick,  ay,  and  hungry  too,"  said  he. 
^^  Take  this,"  said  the  priest,  ^^  it  is  as  much  as  /  can  afford  to  give  you," 
putting  a  silver  fivepenny-piece  into  his  hand  ;  *^  there's  a  great  deal  of 
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poor  in  my  own  parish."  Alas  I  thought  /,  you  are  not  a  father^  '*  Indeed, 
Sir,*'  said  the  poor  man,  ^^  I  thought  you  would  have  allowed  me  to  keep 
the  silver  I  gave  you,  as  how  can  we  travel  two-and-forty  miles  on  this  V* 
**  I  tell  you,  my  good  man,*^  said  the  priest,  resuming  a  sterner  tone,  ^^  I 
have  done  as  much  for  you  as  I  can  afford ;  and  if  every  one  gives  you 
as  much,  you  wonH  he  ill  off/' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  hopelessly  upon 
his  hoy,  whilst  the  child  looked  ravenously  at  the  money,  trifling  as  it 
was,  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  except  getting  the  worth  of  it  of 
food.  As  they  left  the  priest,  ''  Oh,  come,  come,  father,"  said  the  little 
fellow,  ^'  come,  and  let  us  get  something  to  eat.''  ''  Easy,  dear,  till  I 
draw  my  hreath  a  little,  for,  John,  I  am  weak ;  hut  the  Lord  is  strong, 
and  will  hring  us  home,  if  we  put  our  trust  in  him ;  for  if  he^s  not  more 
merciful  to  his  poor  creatures,  than  some  that  acts  in  his  name  here,  John, 
we  would  have  a  had  chance."  They  here  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  a 
rock,  a  few  yards  from  the  chapel,  and  I  still  remained  hound  to  the  spot 
hy  the  interest  I  felt  in  what  I  had  just  vntnessed.  '^  What  do  you 
want,  Sir,^^  said  the  priest  to  me ;  ''  did  you  get  your  ticket  ?  ^^  '^  I  did, 
Sir,"*^  I  replied ;  *'  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  hecome  an  advocate 
for  that  poor  man  and  his  son,  as  I  think  their  case  is  one  in  which  life 
and  death  are  probably  concerned  I "  ''  Beally,  my  good  young  man, 
you  may  spare  your  advocacy,  I'^m  not  to  be  duped  with  such  tales  as 
you've  heard."  "By  the  tale.  Sir,  if  tale  you  call  it,"  I  returned, 
''  which  the  father  told,  I  think,  any  man  might  be  guided  in  his  charity; 
but  really  I  think  the  most  pitiful  story  was  to  be  read  in  their  faces." 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "Well,  if  that'^s  your  opinion,  I'm  sure  you  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  being  charitable ;  as  for  me,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose 
with  either  you  or  them,"  said  he,  going  into  a  comfortable  house,  whilst 
I  could  have  fairly  seen  him  up  to  the  neck  in  the  blessed  element  about 
us.  I  here  stepped  over,  and  instantly  desired  the  old  man  to  hand  me 
the  fivepence,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  something 
better  in  prospect,  as  a  proof  of  which  I  gave  him  half-a-crown.  I  then 
returned  to  the  priest,  and  laid  his  fivepence  down  on  the  table  before 
him  ;  for  I  had  the  generosity,  the  fire,  and  the  candour  of  youth  about 
me,  unrepressed  by  the  hardening  experience  of  life.  "  What's  this,  Sir?" 
said  he.  "  Your  money.  Sir,"  I  replied — "  it  is  such  a  very  trifle,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  service  to  them,  bnd  they  will  be  enabled  to  go  home 
without  it ;  the  old  roan  returns  it."  "  That  is  as  much  aa  to  say,'^  he 
replied  sarcastically,  "  that  you  vnll  patronize  them  yourself;  I  wish  you 
joy  of  it.  Was  it  to  witness  the  distresses  of  others  that  you  came  to  the 
island,  let  me  ask  ?"  "  Perhaps  I  came  from  a  worse  motive,"  I  returned. 
"  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  it,"**  said  he ;  **  but  move  off — one  word  of 
insolence  more,"  said  he,  stretching  to  a  cutting  whip,  for  the  use  of  which 
he  was  deservedly  famous — "  I  will  cut  you  up,  sirrah,  while  I  'm  able  to 
Mtand  over  you."  "  Upon  my  word,''  said  I,  extending  my  feet  one  after 
another,  "  you  have  cut  me  up  pretty  well  already,  I  think ;  but,"  I 
added,  with  coolness,  "  is  that.  Sir,  the  weapon  of  a  Christian  ?"  ^'  Is  it 
the  weapon  of  a  Christian,  Sur  ?  whatever  weapon  it  is,  you  will  soon  feel 
the  weight  of  it,"  said  he,  brandishing  it  OTer  my  head.    *^  My  good 
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father/'  said  I,  *'  do  yon  remember,  since  nothing  else  "will  restrain  yon,  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  will  not  recognise  sach'har»ewhip  Christianity  ?" 
*^  The  laws  of  the  country  !  Oh,  God  help  it  for  a  country  !  Yes !  yes ! 
excellent.  Here  Michael — I  say,  come  here — drive  out  this  fellow.  I  'II . 
be  calm ;  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion — out  with  him  !  this  fellow." 
On  turning  round  to  contemplate  the  person  spoken  to,  we  recognised  each 
other  as  slight  acquaintances.  '^  Bless  me,"  said  he,  ''  what's  the  mat- 
ter?  Why,"  he  added,  addressing  me,  "what's  this?''  "How?  do 
you  know  him,  Michael?"  "Tut,  I  do — isn't  he  far  the  fnitsumf'' 
"  Oh — ho  ! — is  that  it  ?  well,  I'm  glad  I  know  so  much  ;  good-bye  to 
you,  for  the  present ;  never  fear  but  I'll  keep  my  eye  upon  you."  So 
saying,  we  separated.  Michael  followed  me  out — "  This  is  an  awkward 
business,''  said  he,  "  you  had  better  make  submission^  and  ask  his  pardon ; 
for  you  know  he  can  injure  your  prospects,  and  will  do  so,  if  you  don't 
submit ;  he  is  not  of  the  most  forgiving  cast — ^but  that's  between  our- 
selves." "  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  said  I,  "  Near  three."  "  Well,  good 
bye,  and  God  bless  you  :  if  he  had  a  spark  of  humanity  in  him,  I  would 
beg  his  pardon  at  once,  if  I  thought  I  had  offended  him ;  but  as  to  making 
siUnnission  to  such  a  man,  as  you  call  it — why — this  is  a  very  sultry  day, 
my  friend."  I  returned  directly  to  the  old  man  and  his  son ;  and,  let 
purity  of  motive  go  as  it  may,  truth  to  tell,  they  were  no  losers  by  the 
priest's  conduct ;  as  I  certainly  slipped  them  a  few  additional  shillings, 
out  of  sheer  contempt  for  him.  On  taating  a  little  refreshment  in  one  of 
the  cabins,  the  bon  fainted — ^but  on  the  whole  they  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  theur  journey  home ;  and  the  father's  blessing  was  surely  a 
sufficient  antidote  against  the  priest's  resentment. 

I  was  now  ready  to  depart ;  and  on  my  way  to  the  boat,  found  my 
two  old  female  companions  watching,  lest  I  should  pass,  and  they  might 
miss  my  company  on  the  way.  It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  we 
determined  to  travel  as  far  as  we  could  that  night,  as  the  accommodations 
were  vile  in  Pctigo  ;  and  the  spokeswoman  mentioned  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment, about  twelve  miles  forward,  where,  she  said,  we  would  find 
better  treatment.  When  we  got  on  terra  Jlrma^  the  first  man  I  saw  was 
the  monosyllabic  humourist,  sitting  on  a  hillock  resting  himself — ^his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth,  and  he  evidently  in  a  brown  study  on  what  he  had 
gone  through.  He  was  drawing  in  his  breath  gradually,  his  cheeks 
expanding  all  the  while,  until  they  reached  the  utmost  point  of  distension, 
when  he  would  all  at  once  let  it  go  with  a  kind  of  easy  puff,  ending  in 
a  groan,  as  he  surveyed  his  naked  feet,  which  were  now  quite  square,  and 
like  my  own,  out  of  all  shape.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  station ;  he 
gave  me  one  of  the  old  looks,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing-— 
it  was,  however,  a  shrug  condemnatory.  I  then  asked  him  would  he  ever 
make  another  pilgrimage?  ^He  answered  me  by  another  shrug,  a  grave  look, 
drily  raising  his  eye-brows,  and  a  second  appeal  to  his  feet,  all  of  which  I 
easily  translated  into  strong  negatives.   We  refreshed  ourselves  in  Petigo, 

When  we  were  on  the  way  home,  I  observed  that,  although  the  sin- 
gular and  fatal  accident  which  befel  the  young  man  in  the  prison,  excited 
very  little  interest  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  yet  no  sooner  had  they 
who  witnessed  it  got  clear  of  the  island,  than  it  was  given  with  every 
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possible  ornament ;  so  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  recognise  the  plain 
fact,  when  decked  oat  by  their  elacidations,  as  it  would  be  to  understand 
the  sense  of  an  original  author,  after  it  has  come  through  the  hands  of 
half  a  hundred  commentators.  But  human  nature  is  a  darker  enigma 
than  any  you  could  find  in  the  "  Lady's  Magazine."  Who  would  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  it  was  the  same  motive  which  set  their  tongues 
wagging  now,  that  had  chained  their  spirits  by  the  strong  force  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  terrible,  while  they  were  in  prison !  Yet  this  was 
the  fact ;  but  their  influence  hung  while  there,  like  the  tjrrant^s  sword, 
over  each  individual  bead ;  and  until  the  danger  of  falling  asleep  in  the 
"Prison"  was  past,  they  could  feel  no  interest  for  anything  beyond 
themselves.  In  both  cases,  however,  they  were  governed  by  the  force  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  terrible. 

When  we  had  finished  our  journey  for  the  day,  I  was  glad  to  find  a 
tolerable  bed ;  and  never  did  man  enjoy  such  a  luxury  of  sweet  sleep  as 
I  did  that  night.  My  old  companion,  too,  evinced  an  attention  to  me 
seldom  experienced  in  an  accidental  traveller.  She  made  them  get  down 
water  and  bathe  my  feet,  and  asked  me  at  what  hour  I  would  set  out  in 
the  morning,  telling  me  that  she  would  see  my  clothes  brushed,  and 
everytliing  done  herself — so  minute  was  the  honest  creature  in  her  little 
attentions.  I  told  her  I  would  certainly  take  a  nap  in  the  morning,  as 
I  had  slept  so  little  for  the  last  three  nights,  and  was  besides  so  fatigued* 
"  Musha  to  be  sure,  and  why  not,  agra  !  afther  the  hard  bout  you  had  in 
that  blessed  Island  !  betoken  that  you  ""re  tinder  and  too  soft  rared  to  bear 
it  like  them  that  the  work  hardens;  sleep ! — to  be  sure  you  '11  sleep  your 
fill — you  want  it,  in  coorse ;  and  now  go  to  bed,  and  you'll  appear  quite 
another  man  in  the  momin',  plaise  God ! " 

I  did  not  awake  the  next  morning  till  ten  o'clock,  when  I  found  the 
sun  shining  full  into  the  room.  I  accordingly  dressed  myself  partially, 
and  I  say  partially — for  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  an  unexpected 
chasm  in  my  wardrobe :  neither  my  hat,  coat,  nor  waistcoat  being  forth- 
coming. But  I  immediately  made  myself  easy,  by  supposing  that  my 
kind  companion  had  brought  them  to  be  brushed.  Yet  I  relapsed  into 
something  more  than  surprise  when  I  saw  my  fellow-traveller's  redoubt- 
able jacket  l3nng  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  and  her  hare-skin  cap  on  the  top 
of  it.  My  misgivings  now  were  anything  but  weak ;  nor  was  I  at  all 
improved,  either  in  my  religion  or  philosophy,  when,  on  calling  up  the 
landlady,  I  heard  that  my  two  companions  had  set  out  that  morning  at 
four  o'^clock.  I  then  inquired  about  my  clothes,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
the  poor  landlady  knew  nothing  about  them :  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
case ;  but  she  told  me  that  the  old  one  brushed  them  before  she  went 
away,  saying  that  they  were  ready  for  me  to  put  on  whenever  I  wanted 
them.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  she  has  made  another  man  of  mo."  The  land- 
lady desired  me  to  try  if  I  had  my  purse ;  and  I  found  that  the  kind 
creature  had  certainly  spared  my  purse,  but  showed  no  mercy  at  all  to 
what  it  contained,  which  was  one  pound  in  paper,  and  a  few  shillings  in 
silver — the  latter,  however,  she  left  me.  I  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  don  the  jacket  and  the  hare-skin  cap,  which,  when  I  had  done,  with 
as  bad  a  grace  and  as  mortified  a  visage  as  ever  man  dressed  himself 
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with,  I  found  I  had  not  the  elightest  encouragement  to  throw  my  eye 
over  the  uniform  gravity  of  my  appearance,  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  hlack  ; 
for,  alas !  that  which  I  was  proudest  of,  viz.  the  clerical  cut  which  it 
bestowed  upon  me,  was  fairly  gone — I  had  now  more  the  appearance  of 
a  poacher  than  a  priest. 

In  this  trim  did  I  return  to  my  Mends— a  goose  stripped  of  my 
feathers  ;  a  dupe  beknaved  and  beplundered  —  having  been  almost 
starved  to  death  in  the  ^'  island,"  and  nearly  cudgelled  by  one  of  the 
priests.  As  soon  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  at  home,  the  whole  family 
were  on  their  knees  to  receive  my  blessing,  there  being  a  peculiar  virtue 
in  the  Lough  Derg  blessing.  The  next  thing  I  did,  after  giving  them 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  plundered  and  stripped,  was 
to  make  a  due  distribution  of  the  pebbles  *  of  the  lake,  to  contain  which 
my  sisters  had,  previous  to  my  journey,  wrought  me  a  little  silk  bag. 
This  I  brought  home,  stuffed  as  full  as  my  purse  was  empty ;  for  the 
epicene  old  villain  left  it  to  me  in  all  its  plenitude— disdaining  to  touch 
it.  When  I  went  to  mass  the  following  Sunday,  I  was  surrounded  by 
crowdsj^among  whom  I  distributed  my  blessing,  with  an  air  of  serious- 
ness not  at  all  lessened  by  the  loss  of  my  clothes  and  the  emptying  of 
my  purse.  On  telling  that  part  of  my  story  to  the  priest,  he  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  a  small,  pleasant  little  man, 
who  was  seldom  known  to  laugh  at  anybody'^s  joke  but  his  own.  Now 
the  said  merriment  of  the  Reverend  Father  I  felt  as  contributing  to  make 
me  look  exceedingly  ridiculous  and  sheepish.  "  So,"  says  he,  "  you  have 
fallen  foul  of  Nell  M'Collum,  the  most  notorious  shuler  in  the  province  ! 
a  gipsy,  a  fortune-teller,  and  a  tinker's  widow ;  but  rest  contented,  you 
are  not  the  first  she  has  gulled — but  beware  the  next  time." — "  There  is 
no  danger  of  that^**  said  I,  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

*  An  uncommon  virtue  in  curing  all  kinds  of  complaints  is  ascribed  to  these  pebbles,  small 
bags  of  which  are  brought  home  by  the  pilgrims,  and  distributed  to  their  respective  relations 
and  friends. 
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There  never  was  a  more  unfoundi^d 
calumny,  than  that  which  wotild  imputu 
to  tho  Irish  peasantry  an  indifference  to 
education.  I  may,  on  the  contrary 3  fear- 
lessly assert  that  the  lower  orders  of 
no  country  ever  manifested  such  a  positive  ^inclination  for  literary 
acquirements^  and  that  too,  under  circumstances  strongly  calculated 
to  produce  carelessness  and  apathy  on  this  particular  subject.  Nay, 
I  do  maintain^  that  he  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  countrymen,  must  acknowledge,  that  their  zeal  for  book 
learning,  not  only  is  strong  and  ardent,  when  opportunities  of 
scholastic  education  occur,  but  that  it  increases  in  proportion  as  these 
opportunities  are  rare  and  unattainable.  The  very  name  and  nature 
of  Hedge  Schools  are  proof  of  this:  for  what  stronger  point  could 
be  made  out,  in  illustration  of  my  position,  than  the  fact,  that,  despite 
of  obstacles,  the  very  idea  of  which  would  crush  ordinary  enterprise 
— when  not  even  a  shed  could  ]^e  obtained  in  which  to  assemble  the 
children  of  an  Irish  village,  the  worthy  pedagogue  selected  the  first  green 
spot  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  quickset-thorn  hedge,  which  he  conceived 
adapted  for  his  purpose,  and  there,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  and  in  defiance  of  spies  and  statutes,  carried  on  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Hedge  School  originated  ;  and, 
however  it  may  be  associated  with  the  ludicrous,  I  maintain,  that  it  is 
Highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  them  receive  pure  ai)d  correct  educational  know- 
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ledge.  A  Hedge  School,  however,  in  its  original  sense,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary establishment,  being  only  adopted  until  such  a  school-house  could 
be  erected,  as  was  in  those  days  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  such  a  number 
of  children  as  were  expected,  at  all  hazards,  to  attend  it. 

The  opinion,  I  know,  which  has  been  long  entertained  of  Hedge 
Schoolmasters,  was,  and  still  is,  unfavourable ;  but  the  character  of  these 
worthy  and  eccentric  persons  has  been  misunderstood,  for  the  stigma 
attached  to  their  want  of  knowledge  should  have  rather  been  applied  to 
their  want  of  morals,  because,  on  this  latter  point  were  they  principally 
indefensible.  The  fact  is,  that  Hedge  Schoolmasters  were  a  class  of  men, 
from  whom  morality  was  not  expected  by  the  peasantry ;  for,  strange  to 
say,  one  of  their  strongest  recommendations  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  far  as  their  literary  talents  and  qualifications  were  concerned, 
was  an  inordmate  love  of  whiskey,  and  if  to  this  could  be  added  a  slight 
touch  of  derangement,  the  character  was  complete. 

On  once  asking  an  Irish  peasant,  why  he  sent  his  children  to  a  school- 
master who  was  notoriously  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  rather  than  to 
a  man  of  sober  habits  who  taught  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 

**  "Why  do  I  send  them  to  Mat  Meegan,  is  it  ?"  he  replied — "  and  do 
you  think,  Sir,"  said  he,  '^  that  I'd  send  them  to  that  dry-headed  dunce, 
Mr.  Frazher,  with  his  black  coat  upon  him,  and  his  Caroline  hat,  and  him 
wouldn't  take  a  glass  of  poteen  wanst  in  seven  years  ?  Mat,  Sir,  likes  it, 
and  teaches  the  boys  ten  times  betther  whin  he's  dhrunk  nor  when  he's 
sober ;  and  you'll  never  find  a  good  tacher,  Sir,  hut's  fond  of  it.  As  for 
Mat,  when  he's  half  gone^  I'd  turn  him  agin  the  country  for  deepness  in 
laming;  for  it's  then  he  rhymes  it  out  of  him,  that  it  would  do  one  good 
to  hear  him." 

''  So,"  said  I,  "you  think  that  a  love  of  drinking  poteen  is  a  sign  of 
talent  in  a  schoolmaster?" 

"  Ay,  or  in  any  man  else,  Sir,"  he  replied.  "  Look  at  tradesmen,  and 
'  tis  always  the  cleverest  that  you'll  find  fond  of  the  dhrink!  If  you  had 
hard  Mat  and  Frazher,  the  other  evening,  at  it — what  a  hare  Mat  made  of 
him !  but  he  was  just  in  proper  tune  for  it,  being,  at  the  time,  purty 
well  I  thank  you,  and  did  not  lave  him  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  He  took 
him  in  Euclid's  Ailments  and  Logicals,  and  proved  in  Frazher's  teeth, 
that  tlie  candlestick  before  them  was  the  church -steeple,  and  Frazher  him- 
self the  parson  ;  and  so  sign  was  on  it,  the  other  couldn'*t  disprove  it,  but 
had  to  give  in." 

"  Mat,  then,"  I  observed,  "  is  the  most  learned  man  on  this  walk." 

"  AYhy,  thin,  I  doubt  that  same.  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  for  all  he^s  so  great 
in  the  books ;  for,  you  see,  while  they  were  ding  dust  at  it,  who  comes  in 
but  mad  Delany,  and  he  attacked  Mat,  and,  in  less  than  no  time,  rubbed 
the  consate  out  of  Atm,  as  clane  as  Ad  did  out  of  Frazher." 

"Who  is  Delany?"  I  inquired. 

*'  He  was  the  makings  of  a  priest.  Sir,  and  was  in  Maynooth  a  couple 
of  years,  but  he  took  in  the  knowledge  so  fast,  that,  bedad,  he  got  cracked 
wid  lamin* — for  a  dunce^  you  see,  never  cracks  wid  it,  in  regard  of  the 
thickness  of  the  skull :  no  doubt  but  hc'^s  too  many  for  Mat,  and  can  go 
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far  beyant  him  in  the  books ;  bnt  then,  like  Mat,  lie's  siill  brightest  whin 
lie  has  a  snp  in  his  head."* . 

These  are  prejudices  which  the  Irish  peasantry  liave  long  entertained 
concerning  the  character  of  hedge-schoolmasters ;  but,  granting  them  to 
be  unfounded,  as  they  generally  are,  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
hedge-schoolmasters  were  as  superior  in  literary  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments to  the  class  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  as  they  were  beneath  them  in  moral  and  religious  character. 
The  former  part  of  this  assertion  will,  I  am  aware,  appear  rather  startling 
to  many.  But  it  is  tnte ;  and  one  great  cause  why  the  character  of 
Society  Teachers  is  undervalued,  in  many  instances,  by  the  people,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  conviction  on  their  parts,  that  they  are,  and  must  be,  inca« 
pable,  from  the  slender  portion  of  learning  they  have  received,  of  giving 
their  children  a  sound  and  practical  education. 

But  that  we  may  put  this  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  we  will  give  s 
sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  which  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
hedge-schoolmaster,  and  let  it  be  contrasted  with  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  engaged  in  the  conducting  of  schools  patronized  by  the  Edu- 
cation Societies  of  the  present  day.- 

When  a  poor  man,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  understood  from 
the  schoolmaster  who  educated  his  sons,  that  any  of  them  was  particularly 
^^  cute  at  his  lamin',"  the  ambition  of  the  parent  usually  directed  itself  to 
one  of  three  objects — he  would  either  make  him  a  priest,  a  clerk,  or  a 
schoolmaster.  The  determination  once  fixed)  the  boy  was  set  apart  from 
every  kind  of  labour,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his  undivided 
time  and  talents  to  the  object  set  before  him.  His  parents  strained  every 
nerve  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  books,  and  always  took  care  that 
his  appearance  and  dress  should  be  more  decent  than  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  family.  If  the  church  were  in  prospect,  he  was  distin- 
guished, after  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  at  his  Latin,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  ^^  the  young  priest,"  an  epithet  to  him  of  the  greatest  pride  and 
honour ;  but  if  destined  only  to  wield  the  ferula,  his  importance  in  the 
family,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends,  was  by  no  means  so  great.  If, 
however,  the  goal  of  his  future  ambition  as  a  schoolmaster  was  humbler,  that 
of  his  literary  career  was  considerably  extended.  He  usually  remained  at 
tlie  next  school  in  the  vicinity  until  he  supposed  that  he  had  completely 
drained  the  master  of  all  his  knowledge.  This  circumstance  was  generally 
discovered  in  the  following  manner : — As  soon  as  he  judged  himself  a 
match  for  his  teacher,  and  possessed  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
he  penned  him  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  him  in  literary  contest,  either 
in  his  own  school,  before  competent  witnesses,  or  at  the  chapel-green,  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  before  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  or  probably  after  it— * 
for  the  priest  himself  was  sometimes  the  moderator  and  judge  upon  these 
occasions.  This  challenge  was  generally  couched  in  rhyme,  and  either  sent 
by  the  hands  of  a  common  friend,  or  posted  upon  the  chapel-door. 

These  contests,  as  the  reader  perceives,  were  always  public,  and  were 
witnessed  by  the  peasantry  with  intense  interest.  If  the  master  sustuned 
a  defeat,  it  was  not  so  much  attributed  to  bis  want  of  learning,  aa  to  the 
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oYGrwhelmiiig  talent  of  his  opponent;  nor  was  the  snooeeB  of  the  pupS 
generally  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  master — for  this  was  bat  tiie 
first  of  a  series  of  challenges  which  the  former  proposed  to  undertake,  ere 
he  eventually  settled  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  > 

I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  them,  and  a  ludicrous  exhibition  it 
was.  The  parish  priest,  a  red-laced,  jocular  little  man,  was  presideni; 
and  his  curate,  a  scholar  of  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  a  school- 
master from  the  next  parish,  were  judges.  I  will  only  touch  upon  two 
circumstances  in  their  conducik,  which  evinced  a  close,  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  the  combatants.  The  master  would  not  con- 
descend to  argue  off  his  throne — a  piece  of  policy  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  owed  his  victory  (for  he  won) ;  whereas  the  pupil  insisted  that  he 
should  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  face  to  &ce,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
room.  It  was  evident  that  the  latter  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  boyish 
terror  so  long  as  the  other  sat,  as  it  were,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  former 
authority,  contractmg  his  brows  with  habitual  sternness,  thundering  out 
his  arguments,  with  a  most  menacing  and  Stentorian  voice,  while  he 
thumped  his  desk  with  his  shut  fist,  or  struck  it  with  his  great  ruler  at  the 
end  of  each  argument,  in  a  manner  that  made  the  youngster  put  his  hands 
behind  him  several  times^  to  be  certain  that  that  portion  of  his  dress 
which  is  unmefUionable,  was  tight  upon  him. 

If  in  these  encounters  the  young  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  lite- 
rary sceptre  was  not  victorious,  he  again  resumed  his  studies,  under  his 
old  preceptor,  with  renewed  vigour  and  becoming  humility ;  but  if  he 
put  the  schoolmaster  down,  his  next  object  was  to  seek  out  some  other 
teacher,  whose  celebrity  was  unclouded  within  his  own  range.  With 
him  he  had  a  iresh  encounter,  and  its  result  was  similar  to  what  I  have 
already  related.  If  victorious,  he  sought  out  another  and  more  learned 
opponent ;  and  if  defeated,  he  became  the  pupil  of  his  conqueror — going 
night  about,  during  his  sojourn  at  the  school,  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers^  sons,  whom  he  assisted  in  their  studies,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
support.  He  was  called  during  these  peregrinations,  the  Poor  Scholar, 
a  character  which  secured  him  Uie  esteem  and  hospitable  attention  of  the 
peasantry,  who  never  fail  in  respect  to  any  one  characterised  by  a  zeal  for 
learning  and  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  he  proceeded,  a  literary  knight  errant,  filled  with  a 
chivalrous  love  of  letters,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
learned  peripatetic  of  them  all ;  enhirging  his  own  powers,  and  making 
fresh  acquisitions  of  knowledge  as  he  went  along.  His  contests,  his 
defeats,  and  his  triumphs,  of  course,  were  frequent ;  and  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  must  have  been  considerably  improved,  hb 
acquaintance  with  classical  and  mathematical  authors  rendered  more  inti- 
mate, and  his  powers  of  illustration  and  comparison  more  clear  and  happy. 
After  three  or  four  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  usually  returned  to  his 
native  place,  sent  another  challenge  to  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  candidate  for  his  situation,  and,  if  successful,  drove  him  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  established  himself  in  his  situation.  The  vanquished  master 
sought  a  new  district,  sent  a  new  challenge,  in  his  turn,  to  some  other 
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teftcher,  and  nsoally  put  him  to  flight  in  the  same  manner.  The  terms  of 
defeat  or  victory,  according  to  their  application)  were  called  iacking  and 
bog^ng. 

^'  There  was  a  great  argument  entirely,  sir,^  said  a  peasant  once,  when 
speaking  of  these  contests,  '^  'twas  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday  week,  betune 
young  Tom  Brady,  that  was  a  poor  scholar  in  Munsther,  and  Mr,  Har* 
tigan,  the  schoolmaster.'" 

^'  And  who  was  victorious  V I  inquired. 

*'  Why,  sir,  and  maybe  ^twas  young  Brady  that  didn't  sack  him  dane 
before  the  priest  and  all,  and  went  nigh  to  hog  the  priest  himself  in  Greek* 
His  Reverence  was  only  two  words  bej^nt  him  ;  but  he  sacked  the  mas* 
ther  any  how,  and  showed  him  in  the  Grammatioal  and  Dixonary  where 
he  was  wrong." 

''  And  what  is  Brady's  object  in  life  ?"  I  asked.  ^'  What  does  he  intend 
to  do?" 

^^  Intend  to  do,  is  it  ?  I  m  tould  nothing  less  nor  going  into  Thrinity 
College  in  Dublin,  and  [expects  to  bate  them  all  there,  out  and  out:  he's 
first  to  make  something  they  call  a  seisnre  ;*  and,  afther  making  that  good, 
he's  to  be  a  counsellor.  So,  sir,  you  see  what  it  is  to  resave  good  schoolin', 
and  to  have  the  lamin' ;  but,  indeed,  it 's  Brady  that 's  the  great  head-piece 
enturely." 

Unquestionably,  many  who  received  instruction  in  this  manner  have 
distmguished  themselves  in  the  Dublin  University :  and  I  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying,  that  young  men  educated  in  Irish  hedge-schools,  as  they 
were  called,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  better  classical  scholars  and 
mathematicians,  generally  speaking,  than  any  proportionate  number  of 
those  educated  in  our  first-rate  academies.  The  Munster  masters  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  particularly  celebrated  for  making  excellent  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  scholars. 

That  a  great  deal  of  ludicrous  pedantry  generally  accompanied  this 
knowledge  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  rank  these  wor- 
thy teachers  held  in  life,  and  the  stretch  of  inflation  at  which  their  pride 
was  kept  by  the  profound  reverence  excited  by  their  learning  among  the 
people.  It  is  equally  true,  that  each  of  them  had  a  stock  of  crambos 
ready  for  accidental  encounter,  which  would  have  puzzled  Euclid  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself;  but  even  these  trained  their  minds  to  habits  of 
acuteness  and  investigation.  When  a  schoolmaster  of  this  class  had 
established  himself  as  a  good  mathematician,  the  predominant  enjoyment 
of  his  heart  and  life  was  to  write  the  epithet  Philomath  after  his  name ; 
and  this,  whatever  document  he  subscribed,  was  never  omitted.  If  he 
witnessed  a  will,  it  was  Timothy  Fagan  Philomath ;  if  he  pat  his  name 
to  a  promissory  note,  it  was  Tim.  Fagan,  Philomath  ;  if  he  addressed  a 
love-letter  to  his  sweetheart,  it  was  still  Timothy  Fagan — or  whatever 
the  name  might  be — Philomath;  and  this  was  always  written  in  legible  and 
distinct  copyhand,  sufficiently  large  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  reader. 

It  was  also  usual  for  a  man  who  had  been  a  pre-eminent  and  extraor- 
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dinaiy  soholar,  to  have  the  epithet  Great  prefixed  to  his  name.  I 
remember  one  of  this  description,  who  was  called  the  Great  (yBrten^  par 
excellence.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  gave  np  teaching,  and  led  a 
circulating  life,  going  roand  from  school  to  school,  and  remaining  a  week 
or  a  month  alternately  among  his  brethren.'  His  yisits  were  considered 
an  honour,  and  raised  considerably  the  literary  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  resided ;  for  he  spoke  of  dunces  with  the  most  dignified  con- 
tempt, and  the  general  impression  was^  tliat  he  would  scorn  even  to  avail 
himself  of  their  hospitality.  Like  most  of  his  brethren,  he  could  not  live 
without  the  poteen;  and  his  custom  was,  to  drink  a  pint  of  it  in  its  native 
purity  before  he  entered  into  any  literary  contest,  or  made  any  display  of 
his  learning  at  wakes  or  other  Irish  festivities ;  and  most  certainly,  how- 
ever blameable  the  practice,  and  injurioiis  to  health  and  morals,  it  threw 
out  his  talents  and  his  powers  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 

It  was  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  peculiarity  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  superior  knowledge  impressed  upon  the  conversation  and  personal 
appearance  of  this  decaying  race.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
conformation  of  their  physical  structure,  it  was  sure,  by  the  force  of 
acquired  habit,  to  transform  itself  into  a  stiff,  erect,  consequential,  and 
unbending  manner,  ludicrously  characteristic  of  an  inflated  sense  of  their 
extraordinary  knowledge,  and  a  proud  and  commiserating  contempt  of  the 
dark  ignorance  by  which,  in  despite  of  their  own  light,  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Their  conversation,  like  their  own  crambos^  was  dark  and  difficult 
to  be  understood ;  their  words,  truly  sesquipedalian  ;  their  voice,  loud 
and  commanding  in  its  tones ;  their  deportment,  grave  and  dictatorial,  but 
completely  indescribable,  and  certainly  original  to  the  last  degree,  in  those 
instances  where  the  ready,  genuine  humour  of  their  country  maintained 
an  unyielding  rivalry  in  their  disposition,  against  the  natural  solemnity 
which  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  up  the  due  dignity  of  their 
character. 

In  many  of  these  persons,  where  the  original  gaiety  of  the  disposition 
was  known,  all  efibrts  at  the  grave  and  dignified  were  complete  failures, 
and  these  were  enjoyed  by  the  peasantry  and  their  own  pupils,  nearly 
with  the  sensations  which  the  enactment  of  Hamlet  by  Listen  would 
necessarily  produce.  At  all  events,  their  education,  allowing  for  the  usual 
exceptions,  was  by  no  means  superficial;  and  the  reader  has  already 
received  a  sketch  of  the  trials  which  they  had  to  undergo,  before  they  con- 
sidered themselves  qualified  to  enter  upon  tlie  duties  of  their  calling.  Their 
life  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  literary  warfare ;  and  they  felt  that  a  mere 
elementary  knowledge  of  their  business  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
carry  them,  with  suitable  credit,  through  the  attacks  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  travelling  teachers,  whose  mode  of  establishing  themselves  in 
schools,  was,  as  I  said,  by  driving  away  the  less  qualified,  and  usurping 
their  places.  This,  accordbg  to  the  law  of  opinion  and  the  custom  which 
prevailed,  was  very  easily  effected,  for  the  peasantry  uniformly  encouraged 
those  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  most  competent :  as  to  moral  or  reli- 
gious instruction,  neither  was  expected  from  them,  so  that  the  indifference 
of  the  moral  character  was  no  bar  to  their  success. 
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This  village  of  Findramore  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  long  green  bill, 
the  outline  of  which  formed  a  low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  the 
horizon.  This  hill  was  studded  with  dumps  of  beeches,  and  sometimes 
enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of  July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was 
long,  many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  solitary  enjoyment,  watching  the 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the  sunny  winds,  or  the 
flight  of  the  cloud-shadows,  like  gigantic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly 
over  it,  whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and  the  glancing  of  their 
bright  leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memory 
of  which  rises  in  my  imagination  like  some  fading  recollection  of  a  brighter 
world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear,  deep-banked  river,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  slip  of  rich,  level  meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  com- 
mon for  the  village  geese,  whose  white  feathers,  during  the  summer 
season,  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface.  It  was  also  the  play-ground 
for  the  bo3rs  of  the  village  school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  the  river 
which,  with  very  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  selected  as  their 
bathing-place.  A  little  slope,  or  watering-ground  in  the  bank,  brought 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fear- 
ful depths  of  the  whirlpool,  under  the  hanging  oak  on  the  other  bank* 
Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  I  .ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even 
yet  do  I  see,  in  imagination,  the  two  bunches  of  water  flaggons  on  which 
the  inexperienced  swimmers  trusted  themselves  in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  above  this,  the  lareen^*  which  led  from  the 
village  to  the  main  road,  crossed  the  river,  by  one  of  those  old  narrow 
bridges  whose  arches  rise  like  round  ditches  across  the  road — an  almost 
impassable  barrier  to  horse  and  car.  On  passing  the  bridge,  in  a  northern 
direction,  you  found  a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road:  and  if  one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew  near,  you  might 
observe  columns  of  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some 
made  of  wicker  creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud;  some,  of  old, 
narrow,  bottomless  tubs ;  and  others,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  taste, 
ornamented  with  thick,  circular  ropes  of  straw,  sewed  together  like  bees' 
skeps,  with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  many  having  nothing  but  the  open 
vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by  no  means  escaped  by  its  legitimate  aper- 
ture, for  you  might  observe  little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows ;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly  stopped  at  other  times 
with  old  hats  and  rags,  were  now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a  free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  v^as  a  series  of  dunghills,  each  with 
its  concomitant  sink  of  green,  rotten  water ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a 
stout-looking  woman,  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung  loosely 
upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby  urchin  on  one  arm,  and  a 
pot  of  dirty  water  in  her  hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  aforesaid 
sink  would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  village  with  your  finger  and  thumb 
(for  what  purpose  you  would  yourself  perfectly  understand)  closely,  but 
not  knowingly,  applied  to  your  nostrils.     But,  independently  of  this,  you 

*  A  litUe  road. 
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would  be  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving  yonr  horse,  whose  heels  are 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  barking  curs,  and  the  same  number 
of  shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  tiie  spurs,  as  well  as  for  com- 
plaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape 
without  figures ;  and  you  might  notice,  if  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to 
be,  a  man  of  observation,  in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along,  a  ^*  slip  of  a 
pig,"  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  mud,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  luxury 
giving  occasionally  a^  long,  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expressive  of  his  en- 
joyment ;  or,  perhaps,' an  old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent  repose,  with  half 
a  dozen  young  one8/ostling|each  other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her 
belly  with  their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  are  creating ; 
whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  confidently  flaps  his  wings  on  his 
own  dunghill,  gives  the  warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  several  faces  thrust  out  of  the 
doors,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight  of  you,  a  grotesque  visage  peeping  by 
a  short  cut  through  the  paneless  windows — or  a  tattered  female  flying 
to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbling  itself,  heels  up,  in  the 
dust  of  the  road,  lest  ^^  the  gintleman^s  horse  might  ride  over  it ;"  and  if 
you  happen  to  look  behind,  you  may  observe  a  shaggy-headed  youth  in 
tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in  his  breast,  standbg  at 
the  door  in  conversation  with  the  inmates,  a  broad  grin  of  sarcastic  ridi- 
cule on  his  face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  upon  yourself,  or 
your  horse ;  or,  perhaps,  your  jaw  may  be  saluted  with  a  lump  of  clay, 
just  hard  enough  not  to  fsdl  asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged  gor- 
soon  firom  behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a  ridge  of  com  to  avoid 
detection. 

Seated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door,  you  may  obeerye  a  toil-worn  man, 
without  coat  or  waistcoat ;  his  red,  muscular,  sunburnt  shoulder  peering 
through  the  remnant  of  a  shirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of  tmHsted 
flax,  called  a  lin^el^  or,  perhaps,  sewing  two  footless  stockings  (or  mar^ 
tyeeni)  to  his  coat,  as  a  substitute  for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fringed  with  nettles,  you  will  see 
a  solitary  labourer,  working  with  that  carelessness  and  apathy  that  cha- 
racterise an  Irishman  when  he  labours  for  himself — ^leaning  upon  his 
spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to  be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as  I  have  described — ^for  from  it. 
You  see  here  and  there,  between  the  more  humble  cabins,  a  stout,  com- 
fortable-looking farm-house,  with  ornamental  thatching  and  well-glazed 
windows ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard,  with  five  or  six  large  stacks 
of  com,  well-trimmed  and  roped,  and  a  fine,  yellow,  weather-beaten  old 
bay-rick,  half  cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or  thirteen  circular 
strata  of  stones,  that  mark  out  the  foundations  on  which  others  had  been 
raised.  Neither  is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the 
good  wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  your  nostrils;  nor 
would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in  which  you  might  see,  should  you 
chance  to  enter,  a  prodigious  square  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  object ;  traly,  as  it  hangs  over 
a  large  fire,  with  well-swept  hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the 
white  settle  and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins^  wooden  trenchers, 
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mod  pewier  dishes,  perfectly  elean,  and  as  well  polished  as  a  French 
courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a  view  of  the  hiU 
which  I  have  already  described,  and  to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of  fertile 
eonntry,  bounded  by  a  good  view  of  respectable  mountains,  peering 
deoently  into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute  angle  from  the 
point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a  delightful  vaLley,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  shines  a  pretty  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a  green 
hill,  .rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a  park,  well-wooded  and 
stocked  with  deer.  You  have  now  topped  the  Utile  hill  above  the  village, 
and  a  straight  line  of  level  road,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward  to  a  country 
town,  which  lies  immediately  behind  that  wlute  church  with  its  spire 
cutting  into  the  sky,  before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and, 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left,  where  you  see  a  long, 
thatched  chapel,  only  distinguished  from  a  dwelling-house  by  its  want  of 
chimneys,  and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  eastern 
gable;  behind  it  is  a  graveyard;  and  beside  it  a  snug  public-house, 
well  white-washed;  then,  to  the  right,  you  observe  a  door  appa- 
rently in  the  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  rises  considerably  above  the 
pavement  of  the  road.  What !  you  ask  yourself,  can  this  be  a  human 
habitation  ? — ^but  ere  you  have  time  to  answer  the  question,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voices  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
little  **  gorsoon,"  with  a  red,  close-cropped  head  and  Milesian  fiice,  having 
in  his  hand  a  short,  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse,  which  you 
at  once  recognise  as  ^'  the  pass "  of  a  village  school,  gives  you  the  full 
information.  He  has  an  ink-horn,  covered  with  leather,  dangling  at  tho 
button-hole  (for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons)  of  his  frize 
jacket — his  mouth  is  drcumscribed  with  a  streak  of  ink — his  pen  is 
stuck  knowingly  behind  his  ear — ^his  shins  are  dotted  over  with  fire- 
blisters,  black,  red,  and  blue — on  each  heel  a  kibe — his  ''leather 
crackers,"  Pidelicei — breeches,  shrunk  up  upon  him,  and  only  reaching  as 
far  down  as  the  caps  of  his  knees.  Having  spied  you,  he  places  his  hand 
over  his  brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun,  and  peers  at 
you  from  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out  into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to 
himself,  half  to  you, 

"You  a  gintleman! — ^no,  nor  one  of  your  breed  never  was,  you 
procthorin^  thief,  you !" 

You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the  seminary,  when  half 
a  dozen  of  those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

"  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse  t — ^masther,  sir,  here 's  a  gintle- 
man on  a  horse,  wid  boots  and  spurs  on  him,  that 's  looking  in  at  us." 

*^  Silence!"  exclaims  the  master;  "back  from  the  door ;  boys  rehearse; 
every  one  of  you  rehearse,  I  say,  you  Boeotians,  till  the  gintleman  goes 
past!" 

"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir." 

**  No,  you  don't,  Phelim." 

**  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  What ! — ^is  it  afther  conthradlctin*  me  you  *d  be  ?  Don't  you  see  the 
<  porter's'  out,  and  you  can't  go." 
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^^  Well,  'iis  Mai  Meeban  has  it,  sir :  and  he 's  ou^  this  half-hour,  sir ;. 
I  can't  stay  in,  sir — iphfflF— iphfff !" 

'*  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking  at  the  gintlemao,  Phelini/* 

''No,  indeed,  sir— iphtff!" 

"  Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould — ^go  to  your  sate.  I  tell  you,  Fhelim, 
yon  were  bom  for  the  encouragement  of  the  hemp  manufacture,  and 
you  ^11  die  promoting  it." 

In  the  meantime,  the  master  puts  his  head  out  of  the  door,  his  body 
stooped  to  a  "  half  bend"— -a  phrase,  and  the  exact  curve  which  it  forms, 
I  leave  for  the  present  to  your  own  sagacity — and  surveys  you  until  you 
pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the  personage  who  follows  you 
with  his  eye,  a  hedge-schoolmaster.  His;  name  is  Matthew  Kavanagh  : 
and,  as  you  seem  to  consider  his  literary,  establishment  rather  a  curiosity 
in  its  kind,  I  will,  if  you  be  disposed  to  hear  it,  give  you  the  history  of 
him  and  his  establishment,  beginning,  in  the  first  place,  with 


THE  ABDUCTION  OF  MAT  KAVANAGH. 

TQB  HEDGE  SCH00LM18TER. 

For  about  three  years  before  the  period  of  which  I  write,  the  village 
of  Findramore,  and  the  parish  in  which  it  lay,  were  witliout  a  teacher. 
Mat's  predecessor  was  a  James  Garraghty,  a  lame  young  man,  the  son 
of  a  widow,  whose  husband  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire 
that  broke  out  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Squire  Johnston,  a  neighbouring 
magistrate.  The  son  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  this  disaster,  and  the 
Squire,  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  father's  life  in  his  service, 
had  him  educated  at  his  own  expense ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gave  the  master 
who  taught  in  the  village  orders  to  educate  him  gratuitously,  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  horse-whipped  out  of  the  parish,  if  he  refused.  As  soon 
as  he  considered  himself  quajjfied  to  teach,  he  opened  a  school  in  the 
village  on  his  own  account,  where  he  taught  until  his  death,  which  hap-» 
pened  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  his  little  seminary. 
The  children  usually  assembled  in  his  mother's  cabin ;  but  as  she  did  not 
long  survive  the  son,  this,  which  was  at  best  a  very  miserable  residence, 
soon  tottered  to  the  ground.  The  roof  and  thatch  were  burnt  for  firing, 
the  mud  gables  fell  in,  and  were  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and 
docks ;  and  nothing  remuned  but  a  foot  or  two  of  the  little  clay  side- 
walls,  which  presented,  when  associated  with  the  calamitous  fate  of  their 
inoffensive  inmates,  rather  a  touching  image  of  ruin  upon  a  small  scale. 

Garraghty  had  been  attentive  to  his  little  pupils,  and  his  instructions 
were  sufficient  to  give  them  a  relbh  for  education — a  circumstance  which 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  their  parents,  who  duly  appreciated  it* 
His  death,  however,  deprived  them  of  this  advantage ;  and  as  school-* 
masters,  under  the  old  system,  were  always  at  a  premium,  it  so  happened, 
that  for  three  years  afterwards,  not  one  of  that  class  presented  himself  to 
their  acceptance.  Many  a  trial  had  been  made,  and  many  a  sly  offer 
held  out,  as  a  lure  to  the  neighbouring  teachers,  but  they  did  not  take ; 
for  although  the  country  was  densely  inhabited,  yet  it  was  remarked  that 
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no  scIiooImastereTer  ^'  ihruv'*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Findfamore.  The 
place,  in  fact,  had  got  a  bad  name.  Garraghty  died,  it  was  thought,  of 
poverty,  a  disease  to  which  the  Findramore  schoolmasters  had  been  always 
known  to  be  subject.  His  predecessor,  too,  was  hanged,  along  with  two 
others,  for  burning  the  house  of  an  '^  Aagint." 

Then  the  Findramore  boys  were  not  easily  dealt  with^  having  an 
Ugly  habit  of  involving  their  unlucky  teachers  in  those  quarrels  which 
they  kept  up  with  the  Bally scanlan  boys,  a  fighting  clan  that  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  above  them.  These  two  factions,  when  they  met, 
whether  at  fair  or  market,  wake  or  wedding,  could  never  part  without 
carrying  home  on  each  side  a  doasen  or  two  of  bloody  coxcombs.  For 
these  reasons,  the  parish  of  Aughindrum  had  for  a  few  years  been  afflicted 
with  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  knowledge ;  the  only  literary  establish- 
ment which  flourished  in  it  being  a  parochial  institution,  which,  however 
excellent  in  design,  yet,  like  too  many  establishments  of  the  same  nature, 
it  degenerated  into  a  source  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  education; 
exceedingly  dry  and  unproductive  to  every  person  except  the  master, 
who  was  enabled  by  his  honest  industry  to  make  a  provision  for  his  &mily 
absolutely  surprising,  when  wo  consider  the  moderate  nature  of  his  osten- 
sible income.  It  was,  in  fact,  like  a  well  dried  up,  to  which  scarcely  any 
one  ever  thinks  of  going  for  VTater. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  last  long.  The  youth  of 
Findramore  were  parched  for  want  of  the  dew  of  knowledge ;  and 
their  parents  and  grown  brethren  met  one  Saturday  evening  in  Barny 
Brady^s  shebeen -house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  for 
procuring  a  resident  schoolmaster  for  the  village  and  neighbourhood.  It 
was  a  difilicult  point,  and  required  great  dexterity  of  management  to 
enable  them  to  devise  any  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  which  they  felt. 
There  were  present  at  this  council,  Tim  Dolan,  the  senior  of  the  village, 
and  his  three  sons,  Jem  Coogan,  Brian  Murphy,  Paddy  Delany,  Owen 
Boe  O'Neil,  Jack  Traynor,  and  Andy  Connell,  with  five  or  six  others, 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 

^^  Bring  us  in  a  quart,  Bamy,"  said  Dolan  to  Brady,  whom  on  this 
occasion  we  must  designate  as  the  host ;  ^^  and  let  it  be  rale  hathen." 

"  What  do  you  mane,  Tim  ?"  replied  the  host. 

^'  I  mane,"  continued  Dolan,  ^^  stuff  that  was  never  christened,  man 
aKve." 

'^  Thin  I'll  bring  you  the  same  that  Father  Maguire  got  last  night  on 
his  way  home,  afthcr  anointin'  ould  Katty  Dufiy,"  replied  Brady. 
I'm  sure,  whatever  I  might  be  afther  givin*  to  straagers,  Tim,  I'd  be 
long  soiry  to  give  yotu  anything  but  the  right  sort." 

"  That's  a  gay  man,  Barny,"  said  Traynor,  "  but  off  wid  you  like  a 
shot,  and  let  us  get  it  under  our  tooth  first,  an  then  we'll  tell  you  more 
about  it. — A  big  rogue  is  tlie  same  Barny,"  he  added,  after  Brady  had 
gone  to  bring  in  the  poteen,  '^an*  never  sells  a  dhrop  that 's  not  one  whiskey 
and  five  wathers." 

"  But  he  couldn't  expose  it  on  yow,  Jack,"  observed  Connell ;  **  you  *re 
too  ould  a  hand  about  the  pot  for  that.  TVam't  you  in  the  mountains 
last  week?" 
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*^  Ay :  but  the  cone  of  Cromwell  upon  the  thief  of  a  ganger,  Simpeoii 
— hims^  and  a  pack  o'  redcoats  surrounded  us  when  we  war  beginnin'  to 
doubUj  and  the  purtiest  runnin^  that  ever  you  seen  was  lost ;  for  you  see, 
before  you  could  cross  yourself,  we  had  the  bottoms  knocked  dane  out  of 
the  vessels ;  so  that  the  villains  didn't  get  a  hole  in  our  coats,  as  they 
thought  they  would/' 

"  I  tell  you,"  observed  O'NeU,  "  there 's  a  Jaijwff  *  somewheie  about 
us* 

"  Ay,  is  there,  Owen,"  replied  Traynor ;  "  and  what  is  more,  I  donH 
think  he^s  a  hundhre  miles  fin}m  the  place  where  we're  sittin'  in.*^ 

^*  Faith,  maybe  so.  Jack,''  returned  the  other. 

«  I'd  never  give  in  to  that,"  said  Murphy.  "Tis  Bamy  Brady  that 
would  never  turn  informer — the  same  thing  isn't  in  him,  nor  in  any  of  his 
breed ;  there 's  not  a  man  in  the  parish  I'd  thrust  sooner." 

"  I'd  jist  thrust  him,"  replied  Tra3mor,  **  as  far  as  I  could  throw  a  cow 
by  the  taiL  Arrah,  what 's  the  rason  that  the  gauger  never  looks  next  or 
near  hU  place,  an'  it 's  well  known  that  he  sells  poteen  widout  a  license, 
though  he  goes  past  his  door  wanst  a  week  ?)" 

**  What  the  h is  keepin'  him  at  all  ?"  inquired  one  of  Dolan's 

sons. 

**  Look  at  him,"  said  Trajmor,  "  comin^  in  out  of  the  garden ;  how 
much  afeard  he  is !  keepin'  the  whiskey  in  a  phatie  ridge — an'  I'd  kiss 
the  book  that  he  brought  that  bottle  out  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  diggin' 
it  up  out  o'  the  garden." 

Whatever  Brady's  usual  habits  of  ehrigtening  his  poteen  might  have 
been,  that  which  he  now  placed  before  them  was  good.  He  laid  the 
bottle  on  a  little  deal  table  with' cross  legs,  and  along  with  it  a  small 
drinking  ghiss  fixed  m  a  bit  of  flat  circular  wood,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  bottom,  which  had  been  broken.  They  now  entered  upon  the 
point  in  question,  without  further  delay. 

"  Gome,  Tim,"  said  Coogan,  "  you're  the  ouldest  man,  and  must  spake 
first." 

"  Throth,  man,"  replied  Dolan,  "  beggin'  your  pardon,  I'll  dhrink  first 
— ^healths  apiece,  your  sowl ;  success  boys — ^glory  to  ourselves,  and  con- 
fusion to  the  Scanlan  boys,  any  way." 

"  And  maybe,"  observed  Connell,  "  'tis  we  that  didn't  lick  them  well 
in  the  last  fair — they're  not  able  to  meet  the  Findramore  birds  even  on 
their  own  walk." 

"  Well,  boys,"  sud  Dekny,  *'  about  the  masther  ?  Our  childhre  will 
grow  up  like  hulhckeenM^  widout  knowing  a  hap'orth ;  and  laming,  you 
see,  is  a  burdyen  that's  asy  carried." 

"Ay,"  observed  O'Neil,  "as  Solvester  Maguire,  the  poet,  used  to 
say — 

*  Labour  for  lamia*  before  you  grow  onld, 
For  lamin*  ii  better  nor  riches  orgould  \ 
Riches  an'  gould  they  may  vanquish  away, 
But  lamin'  alone  it  will  never  decay.'  " 


*  This  means  a  treacherous  person  who  cannot  be  depended  on. 
t  Bollockeens^little  bollockf. 
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<*  Success,  Owen  !  Why,  70a  might  put  down  {he  pot  and  warm  an 
air  to  it,"  said  Murphy. 

"  WeU,  boys,  are  we  all  safe  ?"  asked  Traynor. 

"  Safe !"  said  old  Dolan.  *<  Arrah,  what  are  you  talkin'  about  ?  Sure 
HisnH  of  that  same  spalpeen  of  a  ganger  that  weM  be  afraid  T 

During  this  observation,  young  Dolan  pressed  Traynor's  foot  under  the 
table,  and  they  both  went  out  for  about  five  minutes. 

"  Father,"  said  the  son,  when  he  and  Traynor  re-entered  the  room, 
**  you  're  a  wanting  home." 

**  Who  wants  me,  Larry,  avick  ?"  says  the  father. 

The  son  immediately  whispered  him  for  a  moment,  when  the  old  man 
instantly  rose,  got  his  hat,  and  after  drinking  another  bumper  of  the  po- 
teen, departed. 

"  'Twas  hardly  worth  while,"  said  Delany ;  "the  ould  fellow  is  mettle 
to  the  back-bone,  an'  would  never  show  the  garran-hane  at  any  rate,  even 
if  he  knew  all  about  it." 

*^  Bad  end  to  the  syllable  I'd  let  the  same  ould  cock  hear,"  said  the  son ; 
^^the  divil  thrust  any  man  that  didn't  su>itch  the  primer^  for  it,  though 
he  u  my  father;  but  now,  boys,  that  the  coast's  clear,  and  all's  safe — 
where  will  we  get  a  schoolmaster  ?  Mat  Kavanagh  won't  budge  from 
the  Scanlan  boys,  even  if  we  war  to  put  our  hands  undher  his  feet :  and 
small  blame  to  him — sure,  you  would  not  expect  him  to  go  against  his 
own  friends  ?' 

"  Faith,  the  gorsoons  is  in  a  bad  state,"  said  Murphy ;  "  but,  boys, 
where  will  we  get  a  man  that 's  up  ?  Why,  I  know  'tis  betther  to  have 
anybody  nor  be  without  one ;  but  we  might  kill  two  birds  wid  one  stone 
— ^if  we  could  get  a  masther  that  would  carry  ^  Articles,^f  an'  swear  in 
the  boys,  from  time  to  time — an'  between  ourselves,  if  there 's  any  danger 
of  the  hemp,  we  may  as  well  lay  it  upon  strange  shoulders." 

"Ay,  but  since  Oorrigan  swung  for  the  Aagint,"  replied  Delany, 
*'  they  're  a  little  modest  in  bavin'  act  or  part  vrid  us ;  but  the  best  plan 
is  to  get  an  advartisement  wrote  out,  an'  have  it  posted  on  the  chapel 
door." 

This  hint  was  debated  with  much  earnestness ;  but  as  they  were  reaUy 
anxious  to  have  a  master — ^in  the  first  place,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
educating  their  children;  and  in  the  next,  for  filling  the  situation  of 
director  and  regulator  of  their  illegal  Ribbon  meetings — ^they  determined 
on  penning  an  advertisement,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Delany. 
Aft^  drinking  another  bottle,  and  amusing  themselves  with  some  further 
chat,  one  of  &e  Dolans  undertook  to  draw  up  the  advertisement,  wliich 
ran  as  follows : — 

«  ADVARTAAISEMENT." 
"  Notes  to  SefiOolmoHherSj  and  to  aU  othen  whom  it  may  eontarn. 

"  WANTED, 

"  For  the  nabourhood  and  the  vircinity  of  the  Townland  of  Findramore, 
*  Take  an  oath.  f  A  copy  of  the  Whiteboy  oatli  and  regulationi. 
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in  the  Parish  of  Aughindruin,  in  the  Barony  of  Lianamoghry^  County 
of  Sligo,  Province  of  Connaught,  Ireland. 

"  To  Schoolmasters. 

"  Take  Notes — That  any  Schoolmaster  who  understands  Spellin^  gra- 
matically — Beadin'  and  Writing  in  the  raal  way,  accordin'  to  the  Dixonary 
— Arithmatick,  that  is  to  say,  the  five  common  rules,  namely,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division — ^and  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division,  of  Dives's  denominations.  Also  reduction  up 
and  down — cross  multiplication  of  coin — ^the  Rule  of  Three  Direck — ^tho 
Bule  of  Three  in  verse— the  double  Rule  of  Three — Frackshins  taught 
according  to  the  vulgar  and  decimatin  method ;  and  must  be  well  practised 
to  tache  the  Findramore  boys  how  to  manage  the  Scuffle.^ 
.  ^'  N.B.  He  must  be  well  grounded  in  that.  Practis,  Discount,  and 
Rebatin\     N.B.  Must  be  well  grounded  in  that  also. 

"  Tret  and  Tare — Fellowship — Allegation— Barther — Rates  per  Scent 
— Intherest — Exchange — Prophet  in  Loss — ^the  Square  Root — ^the  Kibe 
Root — Hippothenuse — Arithmatical  and  Jommetrical  Purgation — Com- 
pound Intherest — Loggerheadism  —Questions  for  Exercise,  and  the  Con- 
endix  to  Algibbra.  He  must  also  know  Jommithry  accordin  to 
Gruuther's  scale — the  Castigation  of  the  Klipsticks^-Surveying,  and  the 
use  of  the  Jacob-staff. 

"  N.B.  Would  get  a  good  dale  of  Surveyin'  to  do  in  the  vircinity  of 
Findramore,  particularly  in  Con-acre  time.  If  he  know  the  use  of  the 
globe,  it  would  be  an  accusation.  He  must  also  understand  the  Three 
Sets  of  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry,  particularly  Loftus  & 
Company  of  Paris,  their  Account  of  Cash  and  Company.  •  And  above  all 
things,  he  must  know  how  to  tache  the  SarvirC  of  Mass  in  Lalin^  and  be 
able  to  read  Doctor  Gallaher's  Irish  Sarmints,  and  explain  Kolumkill  's 
and  Pasterini's  Prophecies. 

^^  N.B.  If  he  understands  Cudgd-fencin\  it  would  be  an  accusation 
also — but  mustn't  tache  us  wid  a  staff  that  bends  in  the  middle,  bekase  it 
breaks  one's  head  across  the  guard.  Any  schoolmaster  capacious  and 
collified  to  instruct  in  the  above-mintioned  branches,  would  get  a  good 
school  in  the  townland  Findramore  and  its  vircinity,  be  well  fed,  an'  get 
the  hoith  o^  good  livin'  among  the  farmers,  an'  would  be  ped — 

'^  For  Book-keepin',  the  three  sets,  aginny  and  half. 

"  For  Gommethiy,  &c.,  half  aginny  a  quarther. 

"  Arithmatic,  aight  andthree-hapuns, 

'*  Readin',  "Writin,  &c.,  six  Hogs. 
^  Given  under  our  hands^  this  37th  day  of  June^  18004. 

"  Larry  Dolan,  |  ''  Paddy  Dblany,  his  ^  mark. 

*'  Dick  Dolan,  his  M  mark.       "  Jack  Traynor, 

"  Andy  Connell, 

"  Owen  Rob  O'Neil,  his  ^  mark," 


^  Jem  Coooan,  his  ^  mark. 
"  Brine  Muuphey, 


*  The  Scuffle  ^ms  an  exercise  in  fractions,  illattnted  by  a  quarrel  between  the  flnt  four 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  who  went  to  loggerheads  about  a  sugar-plum.  A,  for  instance,  seiied 
upon  three-fourths  of  it ;  but  B  snspped  two-thirdi  of  what  he  had  got,  and  put  it  into  liis  hat ; 
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'*  N.B.  Bff  making  airlff  application  to  any  of  the  undher-mirAxonedy 
he  will  Iiear  of  fwriker  partidlders ;  and  if  they  find  that  ho  will  slioot 
them,  he  may  expect  the  beet  o'  thratement,  an'  be  well  fed  among  the 
farmers.* 

'^  N.B.  'Would  get  also  a  good  Ni^ht-school  among  the  vircinity." 

Having  penned  the  above  advertisement,  it  was  carefully  posted  early 
the  next  rooming  on  the  chapel-doors,  with  an  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  patrons  that  it  would  not  be  wholly  fruitless.  The  next  week,  how- 
ever, passed  without  an  application — the  second  also — and  the  third 
produced  the  same  result ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  school- 
master being  blown  by  any  wind  to  the  lovers  of  learning  at  Findramore. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Ballyscanlan  boys  took  care  to  keep  up  the  ill- 
natured  prejudice  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  fatality  that 
uniformly  attended  such  schoolmasters  as  settled  there  ;  and  when  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Findramore  folk,  it  was  once  more  resolved  that 
the  advertisement  should  be  again  put  up,  with  a  clause  containing  an 
explanation  on  that  point.     Tlie  clause  ran  as  follows : 

^'  N.B. — ^The  two  last  masthers  that  was  hanged,  out  of  Findramore^ 
that  is,  Mickey  Corrigan,  who  was  hanged  for  killing  the  Aagent,  and 
Jem  Garraghty,  that  died  of  a  declension — Jem  died  in  quensequence  of 
ill-health,  and  Mickey  was  hanged  contrary  to  his  own  wishes  :  so  that 
it  wasn't  either  of  their  faults — as  witness  our  hands  this  207th  of  July. 

^^  Dick  Dolan,  his  ><l  mark." 

This  explanation,  however,  was  as  fruitless  as  the  original  advertise^ 
ment ;  and  week  i^r  week  passed  over  without  an  offer  from  a  single 
candidate.  TheV^  vircinity "  of  Findramore  and  its  *^  nabourhood" 
seemed  devoted  to  ignorance ;  and  nothing  remained,  except  another 
effort  at  procuring  a  master  by  some  more  ingenious  contrivance. 

Debate  after  debate  was  consequently  held  in  Barney  Brady's ;  and, 
until  a  fresh  suggestion  was  made  by  Delany,  the  prospect  seemed  as  bad 
as  ever.  Delany,  at  length,  fell  upon  a  new  plan;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  it  was  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  spirit  of  great 
originality  and  enterprise,  it  being  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  carry 
off,  by  force  or  stratagem.  Mat  Kavanagh,  who  was  at  that  time  fixed  in 
the  throne  of  literature  among  the  Ballyscanlan  boys,  quite  unconscious 

C  then  knocked  off  his  bat,  and  as  worthy  Mr.  Gough  saysy  ""  to  work  they  went."  After 
kicking  and  cuflSng  each  other  in  prime  style*  each  now  losing  and  again  gaining  alternately,  the 
question  is  wound  up  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  the  sugar-plum 
each  had  at  the  close. 

*  Nothing  can  more  decidedly  prove  the  singular  and  extraordinary  thirst  for  edncation  and 
general  knowledge  which  characterises  the  Irish  people,  than  the  shifts  to  which  they  have 
often  gone  in  order  to  gain  even  a  limited  portion  of  instruction.  Of  this  the  Irish  Night 
School  is  a  complete  illustration.  The  Night  School  was  always  opened  either  for  those  of 
early  age,  who  from,  their  poverty  were  forced  to  earn  tomeihing  for  their  own  support  during 
the  day  ;  or  to  assist  their  parents  ;  or  for  grown  young  men  who  had  never  bad  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  education  in  their  youth,  but  who  now  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  during  a  winter's 
night,  when  they  could  do  nothing  else,  to  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  and  sometimes 
of  accounts.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  Night  School  boys,  although  often  thrown  into 
the  way  of  temptation,  always  conducted  themselves  with  singular  propriety.  Indeed,  the  fact, 
is,  after  all,  pretty  easily  accounted  for^nasmuch  as  none  but  the  steadiest,  moft  aenaible) 
and  belt  conducted  young  men  ever  attended  it. 
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of  the  honourable  trandatioQ  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Findramore  which 
was  intended  for  him.  The  project^  when  broadied,  was  certainly  a 
startling  one,  and  drove  most  of  them  to  a  pause,  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  give  an  opinion  on  its  merits. 

"  Nothing  boys,  is  asier,"  said  Delany.  *^  There  ^s  to  be  a  patthem  in 
BaUymagowan,  on  next  Sathurday — ^an'  that's  jist  half  way  betune 
ourselves  and  the  'Soanlan  boys.  Let  us  musther,  an'  go  there,  any  how. 
We  can  keep  an  eye  on  Mat  widout  much  trouble,  an'  when  opportunity 
sarves,  nick  him  at  wanst,  an'  off  wid  him  dane." 

"  But,"  said  Traynor,  "  what  would  we  do  wid  him  when  he'  d  be 
here  ?    Wouldn't  he  cut  an'  run  the  first  opportunity  ?" 

^  How  can  he,  ye  omadhawn,  if  we  put  a  manwill  *  in  our  pocket, 
an*^  sware  him  ?  But  well  butther  him  up  when  he 's  among  us;  or,  be 
me  sowks,  if  it  goes  to  that,  force  him  either  to  settle  wid  ourselves,  or  to 
make  himself  scarce  in  the  counthry  entirely/' 

**Divil  a  much  force  it'll  take  to  keep  him,  I'm  thinkin',"  observed 
Murphy.  ^'He'll  have  three  times  a  betther  school  here;  and  if  he 
wanst  settled,  I  '11  engage  he  would  take  to  it  kindly.^ 

**  See  here,  boys,"  says  Dick  Dolan,  in  a  whisper,  "  if  that  bloody 
villain,  Brady,  isn't  afther  standin'  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  strivin'  to 
bear  what  we  "^re  about ;  but  it 's  well  we  didn't  bring  up  anything  con- 
samin*  the  other  business;  didn't  I  tell  yees  the  desate  was  in  'im? 
Look  at  his  shadow  on  the  wall  fominst  us." 

"  Hould  yer  tongues,  boys,"  said  Traynor;  ** jist  keep  never  mindin', 
and,  be  me  sowks,  I  '11  make  him  sup  sorrow  for  that  thrick." 

''You  had  betther  neither  make  nor  meddle  wid  him,"  observed 
Delany;  ''jist  put  him  out  o^  that — but  don't  rise  yer  hand  to  him,  or 
he  'U  sarve  you  as  he  did  Jem  Flanagan :  put  ye  three  or  four  months  in 
iiie  Sione  Jufff."  4 

Traynor,  however,  had  gone  out  while  he  was  speaking,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  dragged  in  Brady,  whom  he  caught  in  the  very  act  of  eaves* 
dropping. 

^'Jist  come  in,  Brady,^^  said  Traynor,  as  he  dragged  him  along; 
"  walk  in,  man  alive ;  sure,  and  sich  an  honest  man  as  you  are  needn^t 
be  afeard  of  lookin'  his  friends  in  the  face !  Ho ! — ^an'  be  VEkj  sowl,  is  it 
a  spy  we  \e  got  ?  and,  I  suppose,  would  be  an  informer  too,  if  he  had 
beiud  anything  to  tell !" 

"What's  the  manin*  of  this,  boys?"  exclaimed  the  others,  feigning 
ignorance.  "  Let  the  honest  man  go,  Traynor.  What  do  ye  hawl  him 
that  way  for,  ye  gallis  pet  ?^^ 

"Honest!"  replied  Trajmor;  "how  very  honest  he  is,  the  desavin' 
villain,  to  be  standin'  at  the  windy  there,  wantin'  to  overhear  the  little 
harmless  talk  we  had." 

"  Come,  Traynor,"  said  Brady,  seizing  him  in  his  turn  by  the  neck, 
"  take  your  hands  off  of  me,  or,  bad  fate  to  toe,  but  I'll  lave  ye  a  mark." 

Traynor,  in  his  turn,  had  his  hand  twisted  in  Brady'^s  cravat,  which 

*  Manual,  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  generally  pronounced  as  aboYt, 
t  A  ibort  periphrasifl  for  Gaol, 
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he  drew  iighily  abont  his  neck,  nntU  the  other  got  nearly  black  in 
the  face. 

*^  Let  me  go,  you  villain ! "  exclaimed  Bradj,  ^*or,  by  this  blessed 
night  that 's  in  it,  it  ^11  be  worse  for  yon." 

*' Villain  1  is  it?"  replied  Traynor,  making  a  blow  at  him,  whilst 
Brady  snatched  at  a  penknife,  which  one  of  the  others  had  placed  on  the 
table,  after  picking  the  tobacco  out  of  his  pipe — intending  either  to  stab 
Tra3mor,  or  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  cravat  by  which  he  was  held.  The 
others,  however,  interfered,  and  prevented  further  mischief, 

^^  Brady,"  said  Traynor,  **  yon  '11  rue  this  night,  if  ever  a  man  did,  yon 
tracherous  informin'  villain.  What  an  honest  spy  we  have  among  ns  !— 
and  a  short  coorse  to  you  !  " 

"  O,  hould  yer  tongue,  Traynor  ! "  replied  Brady:  "  I  believe  it's  best 
known  who  is  both  the  spy  and  the  informer.  The  divil  a  pint  of  poteen 
ever  you  ^11  run  in  this  parish,  until  you  clear  yourself  of  bringing  the 
ganger  on  the  Traceys,  bekase  they  tnck  Mick  M'Kew,  in  preference  to 
yourself,  to  run  it  for  them." 

Traynor  made  another  attempt  to  strike  him,  but  was  prevented.  Tlie 
rest  now  interfered ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  an  adjustment 
took  place. 

Brady  took  up  the  tongg,  and  swore  ^'  by  that  blessed  iron,"  that  he 
neither  heard,  nor  intended  to  hear,  anything  they  said ;  and  this  ezcul« 
pation  was  followed  by  a  fresh  bottle  at  his  own  expense. 

'*  You  omadhawn,"  said  he  to  Traynor,  **  I  was  only  puttin'  up  a  dozen 
o'  bottles  into  the  tatch  of  the  house,  when  you  thought  I  was  listenin';" 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  he  brought  them  out,  and  showed  them 
some  bottles  of  poteen,  neatly  covered  up  under  the  thatch. 

Before  their  separation  they  finally  planned  the  abduction  of  Kavanagh 
from  the  Patron,  on  the  Saturday  foUowing^and  after  drinking  another 
round  went  home  to  their  respective  dwellings. 

In  thb  speculation,  however,  they  experienced  a  fresh  disappointment^ 
for,  ere  Saturday  arrived,  whether  in  consequence  of  secret  intimation 
of  their  intention  from  Brady,  or  some  friend,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  offer  of  a  better  situation,  the  fauct  was,  that  Mat  Kavanagh  had 
removed  to  another  school,  distant  about  eighteen  miles  from  Findramore. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  outdone ;  a  new  plan  was  laid,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  week  a  dozen  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intrepid  of  the 
^*  boys,"  mounted  each  upon  a  good  horse,  went  to  Mat^s  new  residence 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  him. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  scarcely  believe  that  a  love  of  learning  was 
so  strong  among  the  inhabitants  of  Findramore  as  to  occasion  their  taking 
such  remarkable  steps  for  establishing  a  schoolmaster  among  them  ;  but 
the  country  was  densely  inhabited,  the  rising  population  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  the  outcry  for  a  schoolmaster  amongst  the  parents  of  the 
children  loud  and  importunate. 

The  fact,  therefore,  was,  that  a  very  strong  motive  stimulated  the  inha- 
bitants of  Findramore  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  master.  The  old  and 
middle-aged  heads  of  families  were  actuated^by  a  simple  wish,  inseparable 
from  Irishmen,  to  have  their  children  educated ;  and  the  young  men,  by  a 
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determination  to  have  a  properly  qualified  person  to  conduct  tbeir  Night 
Schools,  and  improve  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
circumstance  I  am  now  relatmg  is  one  which  actually  took  place  :  and  any 
man  acquainted  with  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  may  have  often  seen 
bloody  and  obstinate  quarrels  among  the  peasantry,  in  vindicating  a  pri* 
ority  of  claim  to  the  local  residence  of  a  schoolmaster  among  them.  I 
could,  witliin  my  own  experience,  relate  two  or  three  instances  of  this 
nature. 

It  was  one  Saturday  night,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  that 
a  dozen  Findramore  *^  boys,"  as  they  were  called,  set  out  upon  this  most 
singular  of  all  literary  speculations,  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  secure 
the  person  and  effect  the  permanent  bodily  presence  among  them  of  the 
Redoubtable  Mat  Kavanagh.  Each  man  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and 
one  of  them  brought  a  spare  steed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school- 
master. The  caparison  of  this  horse  was  somewhat  remarkable :  it  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  straddle,  such  as  is  used  by  the  peasantry  for  carrybg 
wicker  paniers  or  creels,  which  are  hung  upon  two  wooden  pins,  that 
stand  up  out  of  its  sided.  Underneath  was  a  straw  mat,  to  prevent  the 
horse's  back  from  being  stripped  by  it.  On  one  side  of  this  hung  a  large 
creel)  and  on  the  other  a  strong  sack,  tied  round  a  stone  merely  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  balance  the  empty  creel.  The  night  was  warm  and  clear, 
the  moon  and  stars  all  threw  their  mellow  light  from  a  serene,  unclouded 
sky,  and  the  repose  of  nature  in  the  short  nights  of  this  delightful  season, 
resembles  that  of  a  young  virgin  of  sixteen^still,  light,  and  glowing. 
Their  way,  for  the  most  part  of  their  journey,  lay  through  a  solitary 
mountain-road ;  and,  as  they  did  not  undertake  the  enterprise  without 
a  good  stock  of  poteen,  their  light-hearted  songs  and  choruses  awoke 
the  echoes  that  slept  in  the  mountain  glens  as  they  went  along.  The 
adventure,  it  is  true,  had  as  much  of  frolic  as  of  seriousness  in  it ;  and 
merely  as  the  means  of  a  day's  fun  for  the  boys,  it  was  the  more  eagerly 
entered  into. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  they  left  home,  and  as  they  did  not  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  village  to  which  they  were  bound,  until  the  morning  should 
be  rather  advanced,  the  journey  was  as  slowly  performed  as  possible. 
Every  remarkable  object  on  the  way  was  noticed,  and  its  history,  if  any 
particular  association  was  connected  with  it,  minutely  detailed,  wlienever 
it  happened  to  be  known.  When  the  sun  rose,  many  beautiful  green  spots 
and  hawthorn  valleys  excited,  even  from  these  unpolished  and  illiterate 
peasants,  warm  bursts  of  admiration  at  their  firagrance  and  beauty.  In 
some  places,  the  dark  flowery  heath  clothed  the  mountains  to  the  tops, 
from  which  the  grey  mists,  lit  by  a  flood  of  light,  and  breaking  into 
masses  before  the  morning  breeze,  began  to  descend  into  the  valleys  beneath 
iliem ;  whilst  the  voice  of  the  grouse,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
the  pee-weet  of  the  wheeling  lap-wing,  and  the  song  of  the  lark,  threw 
life  and  animation  over  the  previous  stillness  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
a  shallow  river  would  cross  the  road,  winding  off  into  a  valley  that  was 
overhung,  on  one  side,  by  rugged  precipices  clothed  with  luxuriant  heath 
and  wild  ash ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  it  was  skirted  by  a  long  sweep  of 
greensward,  skimmed  by  the  twittering  swallow,  over  which  lay  scattered 
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Aumben  of  sheep,  cows,  brood  mares,  and  colts — ^many  of  tbem  rising  and 
stretching  themselves,  ere  they  resumed  their  pasture,  leaving  the  spots 
on  which  they  lay  of  a  deeper  green.  Occasionally,  too,  a  sly-looking 
fox  might  be  seen  lorking  about  a  solitary  lamb,  or  brushing  over  the  hil£ 
with  a  fat  goose  upon  his  back,  retreating  to  his  den  among  the  inacces- 
sible rocks,  after  having  plundered  some  unsuspecting  farmer. 

As  they  advanced  into  the  skirts  of  the  cultivated  country,  they  met 
many  other  beautiful  spots  of  scenery  among  the  upland,  considerable 
portions  of  which,  particularly  in  long  sloping  valleys,  that  faced  tlie 
morning  sun,  were  covered  with  hasel  and  brushwood,  where  the  unceasing 
and  simple  notes  of  the  cuckoo  were  incessantly  plied,  mingled  with  the 
more  mellow  and  varied  notes  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird.  Sometimes, 
the  bright  summer  water&ll  seemed,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  a  column 
of  light,  and  the  springs  that  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  more  distant 
and  lofty  mountains  shone  with  a  steady,  dazzling  brightness,  on  which 
the  eye  could  scarcely  rest.  The  morning,  indeed,  was  beautiful,  the  fields 
in  bloom,  and  every  thing  cheerful.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  nature 
began  gradually  to  awaken  into  life  and  happiness ;  nor  was  the  natural 
grandeur  of  a  Sabbath  summer  morning  among  these  piles  of  magnificent 
mountains — nor  its  heartfelt,  but  more  artificial  beauty  in  the  cultivated 
country,  lost,  even  upon  the  unphilosophical  ^^  boys"  of  Findramore :  so 
true  is  it^  that  such  exquisite  appearances  of  nature  will  force  enjoyment 
upon  the  most  uncultivated  heart. 

When  they  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  little  town  in  which 
Mat  Kavanagh  was  fixed,  they  turned  off  into  a  deep  glen,  a  little  to  the 
left;  and,  aiter  having  seated  themselves  under  a  white-thorn  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet|  they  began  to  devise  the  best  immediate 
measures  to  be  taken. 

^*  Boys,"  said  Hm  Dolan,  *^  how  will  we  manage  now  with  this  thief 
of  a  schoolmaster,  at  all  ?  Come,  Jack  Traynor,  you  that's  up  to  still- 
house  work— escapin'  and  canyin'  away  stills  from  gangers,  the  bloody 
villains !  out  wid  yer  spake^  till  we  hear  your  opinion." 

*^  Do  ye  think,  boys,"  said  Andy  ConneU,  ^^  that  we  could  flatter  him 
to  come  by  fair  mains?" 

'^  Flatther  him  !"  said  Traynor';  ^and,  by  my  sowl,  if  we  flatther  him 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  No,  no ;  let  us  bring  him 
first  whether  he  will  or  not,  an'  ax  his  consent  aftherwards !" 

*^  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  continued  Oonnell,  **  I'll  hould  a  wager, 
if  you  lave  him  to  me,  111  bring  him  wid  his  own  coDsint." 

^*  No,  nor  sorra  that  you'll  do,  nor  could  do,^  replied  Traynor ;  ^*  for, 
along  wid  every  thing  else,  he  thinks  he's  not  jist  doated  on  by  tlie  Fin- 
dramore people,  being  one  of  the  Ballyscanlan  tribe. — No,  no ;  let  two  of 
us  go  to  his  plaoe^  and  pnrtind  that  we  have  other  business  in  the  fair  of 
Gkinsallagh  on  Monday  next,  and  ax  him  in  to  dhrink,  for  he'll  not  refuse 
that,  any  how;  then,  when  he's  half  tipsy,  ax  him  to  convoy  us  thisftur;  we'll 
then  meet  you  here,  an'  tell  him  some  palaver  or  other — sit  down  again 
where  we  are  now,  and,  afther  making  him  dead  dhrunk,  hoise  a  big  stone  in 
the  creel,  and  Mat  in  the  sack,  on  the  other  side,  wid  his  head  out,  and  off  wid 
him;  and  he  will  know  neither  act  nor  part  about  it,  till  we're  at  Findramore." 

VOL.  1.  V 
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Having  approved  of  thift  project,  ihej  pulled  out  each  a  substantial 
complement  of  stout  oaten  bread,  which  served,  along  with  the  whisky, 
for  breakfast.  The  two  persons  pitched  on  for  decoying  Mat  were  Dolair 
and  Traynor,  who  accordingly  set  out,  full  of  glee  at  the  singularity  and 
droUness  of  their  undertaking.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  went  about  it,  because^  in  consequence  of  Kavanagh'a 
love  of  drinks  very  little  ingenuity  was  necessary.  One  circumstance, 
however,  came  to  light,  which  gave  them  much  encouragement,  and  that 
was  a  discovery  that  Mat  by  no  meana  relished  his  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  staid  behind  in  the  glen  felt  their  patience 
begin  to  flag  a  little,  because  of  the  delay  made  by  the  others,  who  had 
promised,  if  possible,  to  have  the  schoolmaater  in  the  glen  before  two> 
o'clock.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Mat,  who  was  far  leas  deficient  in  hospi- 
tality than  in  learning,  brought  them  into  his  houso,  and  not  only  treated 
them  to  plenty  of  whisky,  but  made  the  wife  prepare  a  dinner,  for  which 
he  detained  them,  swearing,  that  except  they  stopped  to  partake  of  it,  he 
would  not  convoy  them  to  the  place  appointed.  Evening  was,  therefore, 
tolerably  far  advanced,  when  they  made  their  appearance  at  the  glen,  in 
#  very  equivocal  state  of  sobriety — Mat  being  by  far  the  steadiest  of  tlie 
three,  but  still  considerably  the  worse  for  what  he  had  ti^en.  He  was 
now  welcomed  by  a  general  huzaa;  and  on  his  expressing  surprise  at 
their  appearance,  they  pointed  to  their  horses,  telling  him  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  fair  of  Clansallagh,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.  This 
was  the  more  probable,  as,  when  a  &ir  occurs  in  Ireland,  it  is  usual  for 
cattle-dealers,  pairticularly  horse-jockeys^  to  .e£Fect  sales,  and  '^show" 
their  hones  on  the  evening  before. 

Mat  now  sat  down,  and  was  vigoronaly  plied  with  strong  poteen — 
songs  were  sung,  stories  told,  and  every  device  resorted  to  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  and  heighten  his  sense  of  enjoyment ;  nor  were  their 
efforts  without  success ;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  Mat  was  free 
from  all  earthly  care,  being  incapable  of  either  speaking  or  standing. 

^^  Now,  boys,"  said  Dolan,  ^^  let  us  do  the  thing  clane  an^dacent.  Let 
you,  Jem  Coogan,  Brian  Murphy,  Paddy  Delany,  and  Andy  Connell,  go 
back,  and  tell  the  wife  and  two  childher  a  cock-and-a-bull  stofy  about 
Mat — say  that  he  is  coming  to  Findramore  for  good  and  all,  and  that'll 
be  thruth,  yoa  know ;  and  that  he  ordhered  yez  to  bring  her  and  them 
afther  him ;  and  we  can  come  back  for  the  furniture  to-monrow." 

A  word  was  enough — ^they  immediately  set  off;  and  the  others,  not 
wishing  that  Mat's  wife  should  witness  the  mode  of  his  conveyance,  pron 
ceeded  home,  for  it  was  now  desk.  .  The  plan  succeeded  admurably ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  wife  and  children,  mounted  behind  the  ^*  boys  "  oil 
the  horses,  were  on  the  way  after  them  to  Findramore. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  plan  they  had  adopted  for  tmns- 
latmg  Mat;  but,  as  it  was  extremdy  original,  I  will  expbin  it  somewhat 
more  fully.  The  moment  the  schoolmaster  was  intoxicated  to  the  neces- 
sary poiut — that  is  to  say,  totally  helpless  and  insenmble — they  opened 
the  sack  and  put  him  in,  heels  foremost,  tying  it  in  such  a  way  about  his 
neck  as  might  prevent  his  head  from  getting  into  it :  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  suffocation.     The  sack,  with  Mat  at  full  length  in  it»  waa  Aem 
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fixed  to  the  pin  of  the  straddle,  so  that  he  was  in  an  erect  posture  daring 
the  whole  journey.  A  creel  was  then  hung  at  the  other  side,  in  which 
was  placed  a  large  stone,  of  sufficient  weight  to  preserre  an  equilibrium ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  acddent,  a  droll  fellow  sat  astride  behind  the  straddle, 
aransing  himself  and  the  rest  hj  breaking  jokes  upon  the  novelty  of  Mat's 
situation. 

'^  Well,  Mat,  ma  houehal^  how  dnv  ye  like  your  sitivation  ?  I  befisTe, 
for  all  your  laming  the  Findramore  boys  have  ioeiked  yon  at  lastl" 

**Ay,"  exclaimed  another^  '*he  u  sacked  at  last,  in  spite  of  his 
Matthew-mattckB." 

*'  An\  be  my  sowks,"  observed  Tiaynor,  *^  heM  be  a  long  time  gom' 
np  a  Maypowl  in  the  state  he's  in — his  own  snail  would  bate  him."  * 

"  Yes,"  said  another ;  *''  but  he  desarves  credit  for  travellin'  from  01an« 
sallagh  to  FindraoKire,  widout  layin^  a  fool  to  ik»  ground — 

^  *  Wan  day  wid  CapUin  Whisky  I  wrastled  a  &11, 
Bat  &ith  I  was  no  mateh  for  the  oaptcin  at  all-^ 
But  iaitb  1  Mva  no  match  for  the  captain  at  all, 
Though  the  landlady's  measures  they  were  damnable  small. 
Toond,  looral,  looral  looral  lido/ 

Whoo — hunroo !  my  darlings — success  to  the  Findramore  boys  !  Hurroo 
— hurroo— tiie  Findramore  boyB  for  ever ! " 

^^  Boys,  did  ever  ye  hear  the  song  Mat  made  on  Nod  Mullen's  fi^t  wid 
Jemmy  Connoi^s  gander  ?  Well  here  is  part  of  it,  to  the  tune  of  '  Briaa 
OXynn'— 

'^  *  Am  Ned  and  tbe  gander  wor  baathig  tmh  otber, 
I  hard  a  loud  cry  from  the  grey  goose  bit  mother; 
I  ran  to  assist  him,  wid  very  great  speed, 
Bnt  before  I  arrived  the  poor  gander  did  bleed. 

"  '  Alas ! '  says  the  gander,  *  I'm  very  lll-trated, 
For  traicberons  Mullen  has  me  tsirly  deikted  ; 
Bud  bad  you  been  here  for  to. show  me  fiur  play, 
I  could  leather  bis  puokan  around  the  lee  braj.' 

^*  Bravo !  Mat,*^  addressing  the  insensible  Schoolmaster — **  success,  poet. 
Hurroo  for  the  Findramore  boys !  the  Bridge  boys  for  ever  !^ 

They  then  commenced,  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity,  to  lecture  him  upon 
his  future  duties— detailing  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  and  the  com- 
forts he  would  enjoy  among  them — although  they  might  as  well  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the|  stone  on  the  other  aide.  In  this  manner  they 
got  along,  amusing  themselves  b^  Mat* s  expense,  and  highly  elated  at  the 
success  of  tfaetr  midertaking.  About  three  o^dock  in  the  morning  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  IHtle  hill  above  the  village,  when,  on  looking  ba<;k 
along  the  letel  stretch  of  road  which  I  have  already  described,  they 
noticed  their  compamCns,  with  Mst^s  wife  and  children,  moving  bridkly 
after  them.  A  general  huzza  now  took  place,  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  answered  hj  two  or  three  doseen  of  the  young  folks,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  Bamy  Brady's,  w^ing  for  their  arrival.  The  scene  now  became 
quite  animated — cheer  after  <^eer  succeeded— jokes,  laughter,  and  rustic 

*  This  alludes  to  a  question  in  GougVs  Arithmetic,  which  is  considered  diiBcult  by  hedge 
•Choolauttterai 
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wit,  pointed  by  the  ^irii  of  Brady's  poteen,  flew  briskly  abont.  When 
Mat  was  unsacked,  soTeral  of  them  came  up,  and  shaking  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  welcomed  him  among  them.  To  the  kindness  of  this  reception^, 
however,  Mat  was  wholly  insensible,  having  been  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
journey  in  a  profound  sleep.  The  boyB  now  slipped  the  loop  of  the  sack  off 
the  straddle-pin ;  and,  carrying  Mat  into  a  fanner's  house,  they  deposited 
him  in  a  settle-bed,  where  he  slept,  unconscious  of  the  journey  he  had  per- 
formed, until  breakfast-time  on  the  next  morning.  In  the  mean  time-, 
the  wife  and  children  were  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Connell,  who  provided 
them  with  a  bed,  and  every  other  comfort  which  they  could  require. 

Tlie  next  morning,  when  Mat  awoke,  his  first  call  wasfor  a  drink.  I  should 
have  here  observed,  that  Mn.  Kavanagh  had  been  sent  for  by  the  good 
woman  in  whose  honse  Mat  had  slept,  that  they  might  all  breakfast  and 
have  a  drop  together,  for  they  had  already  succeeded  in  reconciling  ker  to 
the  change. 

**  Wather  V  said  Mat — ^*  a  drink  of  wather,  if  it's  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  or  FU  split  wid  dmth — ^I'm  all  in  a  state  of  conflagration ;  and 
my  head — ^by  the  sowl  of  Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  but  my  head 
is  a  complete  illucidation  of  the  centrifugal  motion,  so  it  is.  Tundher- 
an'-turf !  is  there  no  wather  to  be  had  ?  Nancy,  I  say,  for  Qcd'a  sake^ 
quicken  yourself  wid  the  hydraulics,  or  the  best  mathematician  in  Ire- 
land's gone  to  the  abode  of  Euclid  and  Pythagoras,  that  first  invented 
the  multiplication  table.^ 

On  cooUng  his  burning  blood  with  the  ^*  hydraulics,"  he  again  lay  down 
with  the  intention  of  composing  himself  for  another  sleep ;  but  his  eye 
having  noticed  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  he  once  more  called  N^cy. 

*^  Nancy,  avoomeen,"  he  inquired,  ^*will  youbeafther  resolving  me  one 
single  proposition — Where  am  I  at  the  present  spaking  ?  Is  it  in  the 
SimiTiary  at  home,  Nancy  V 

Nancy,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  desired  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
hoping  that  if  his  mind  was  made  easy  on  that  point,  he  might  refiresh 
himself  by  another  hour  or  two's  sleep,  as  he  appeared  to  be  not  at  aU 
free  firom  the  effects  of  his  previous  intoxication. 

**  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  where  else  would  you  be,  a  lannah,  but  at  home  ? 
Sure  isn't  here  Jack,  an'  Biddy,  an'  myself.  Mat,  agra,  along  wid  me. 
Your  head  isn't  well,  but  all  you  want  is  a  good  rousin'  sleep." 

"  Very  weU,  Nancy ;  very  well,  that's  enough — quite  satisfacthory— 
quod  erai  damamtrandum.  May  all  kinds  of  bad  luck  rest  upon  the  Fin- 
dramore  boys,  any  way  !  The  unlucky  vagabonds — Vm  the  third  they've 
done  up.     Nancy,  off  wid  ye,  like  quicksilver,  for  the  priest" 

*^  The  priest !  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  what  puts  that  in  your  head  ? 
Sure,  there's  nothing  wrong  wid  ye,  only  the  sup  o'  drink  you  tuck  yes- 
therday." 

^*  Go,  woman,*^  said  Mat ;  ^*  did  you  ever  know  me  to  make  a  wrong 
calculation  f  I  tell  you  I'm  rum  compot  tnentii  from  head  to  heeL  Head ! 
by  my  sowl,  Nancy,  it'll  soon  be  a  caput  mortuum  wid  me— -Fm  fiur 
gone  in  a  disease  they  call  an  opthical  delusion — ^the  devil  a  thing  less  it 
is— me  bein^  in  my  own  place,  an^  to  think  I'm  lyin'  in  a  settle  bed ;  that 
there  is  a  large  dveseer,  ooveced  wid  pewter  dishes  and  plates;  and,  to 
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erown  all,  the  door  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  honse.  Off  wid  ^e,  an"*  tell 
hb  Reverence  that  I  want  to  be  anointed,  and  to  die  in  pace  and  charity 
wid  all  men.  May  the  most  especial  kind  of  bad  luck  light  down  upon 
you,  Findramora,  and  all  that's  in  you,  both  man  and  baste— you  have 
given  nte  my  gruel  along  wid  the  rest ;  but,  thank  God,  yon  won't  hang 
me,  any  how !  Off,  Nancy,  for  the  priest,  till  I  die  like  a  Christhan,  in 
pace  and  forgiveness  wid  ih»  world ;— all  kinds  of  hard  fortune  to  them! 
Make  haste,  woman,  if  yon  expect  me  to  die  like  a  dhristhaa.  If  they 
had  let  me  alone  tiU  Fd  publish  to  the  world  my  Treatise  upon  donie 
Sections — but  to  be  cut  off  on  my  march  to  fame  !   another  draught  of 

the  hydraulics,  Nancy,  an'  then  for  the  priest But  see,  bring  Father 

Oonnell,  the  cuiate,  for  he  understands  something  about  Matthew-maticks; 
an'  never  heed  Father  Roger,  for  divil  a  thing  he  knows  about  them,  not 
even  the  di£ference  between  a  right  line  and  a  curve— in  the  page  of  his- 
thory,  to  his  everlasting  disgrace,  be  the  same  recorded  f^ 

"  Mat,'^  replied  Nancy,  scarcely  preserving  her  gravity,  "keep  yourself 
from  talking  an'  fall  asleep,  then  you'll  be  well  enough." 

"  Is  there  e'er  a  sup  at  all  in  the  house  ?  said  Mat ;"  "  if  there*  is,  let  me 
get  it ;  for  there's  an  ould  proverb,  though  it's  a  most  unmatheraatical 
axiom  as  ever  was  invinted — *  try  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you  ;^ 
give  me  a  glass^  Nancy,  an^  yon  can  go  for  Father  Oonnell  after.  Oli,  by 
the  sowl  of  Isaac,  that  invented  fluxions,  what's  this  for  ?'*' 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  foUowed  this  demand  and  ejaculation ;  and 
Mat  sat  up  once  more  in  the  settle,  and  examined  the  place  with  keener 
scrutiny.  Nancy  herself  laughed  heartily ;  and,  as  she  handed  him  the 
full  glass,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
translation.  * 

Mat,  at  all  times  rather  of  a  pliant  disposition,  felt  rejoiced  on  finding 
that  he  veas  still  oompo9  mentiij  and  on  hearing  what  took  place,  he  could 
not  help  entering  into  the  humour  of  the  enterprise,  at  which  he  laughed 
as  heartily  as  any  of  them. 

"Mat,"  said  the  farmer,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  neighbours,  "you^re 
a  happy  man ;  there's  a  hundred  of  the  boys  have  a  school-house  half 
built  for  you  tiiis  same  blessed  sunshiny  momin,'  while  you're  lying  at  aise 
in  your  bed." 

"By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  that  invented  fluxions  1"  replied  Mat,  "but 
111  take  revenge  for  the  disgrace  you  put  upon  ray  profession,  by  stringing 
up  a  schoolmaster  among  you,  and  I'll  hang  you  all  1  It's  death  to  steal 
a  four-footed  animal ;  but  what  do  you  desarve  for  stealin^  a  Christian 
baste,  a  two-legged  schoolmaster  without  feathers,  eighteen  miles,  and  he 
not  to  know  it  ?" 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mat  was  dressed,  and  having  found  benefit 
finom  the  "  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him,"  he  tried  another  glass,  which 
Strang  his  nerves,  or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it — ^*'  the/ve  got  the  rale 
mathematical  tinsion  agin.'^  What  the  farmer  said,  however,  about  the 
school-house  had  been  true.  Early  that  morning  all  the  growing  and 
grown  young  men  of  Findramore  and  its  "  vircinity"  had  assembled, 
selected  a  suitable  spot,  and,  with  merry  hearts,  were  then  busily  engaged 
in  erecting  a  school-house  for  their  general  accommodation. 
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The  manner  of  building  hedge  school-hoiues  being  rather  coriona,  I 
will  describe  it.  The  usual  spot  selected  fbr  their  eieotion  is  a  ditch  on 
the  road-side,  in  some  situation  where  there  will  be  as  little  damp  as 
possible.  From  such  a  spot  an  ezcayation  is  made  equal  to  the  size  of 
the  building,  so  that,  when  this  is  scooped  out,  the  back  side-wall  and 
the  two  gables  are  already  formed,  the  banks  being  dug  perpendicularly. 
The  front  side- wall,  with  a  window  in  each  side  of  the  door,  is  then  built 
of  clay  or  green  sods  laid  along  in  rows ;  the  gables  are  also  topped  with 
sods,  and,  perhaps,  a  row  or  two  laid  upon  the  back  side- waU,  if  it  should 
be  considered  too  low.  Haying  got  the  erection  of  Mat^s  house  thus  fiur, 
they  procured  a  scraw-spade,  and  repaired  with  a  couple  of  dozen  of  cars 
to  the  next  bog,  from  which  they  cut  the  light  heathy  surface  in  strips 
the  length  of  ttie  roof.  A  scraw-spade  is  an  instrument  resembling  the 
letter  T,  with  an  iron  plate  at  the  lower  end,  considerably  bent,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Whilst  one  party  out 
ihe  scraws,  another  bound  the  couples  and  hauks^^  and  a  third  cut  as 
many  green  branches  as  were  sufficient  to  wattle  it.  The  couples,  being 
bound,  were  raised — the  ribs  laid  on — then  the  wattles,  and  afterwards 
the  scraws. 

Whilst  these  successive  processes  went  forward,  many  others  had  been 
engaged  all  the  morning  cutting  rushes ;  and  the  scraws  ifere  no  sooner 
laid  on,  than  half  a  dozen  thatchers  mounted  the  roof,  and  long  before 
the  eyening  was  closed,  a  school-house,  capable  of  holding  near  two 
hundred  children,  was  finished.  But  among  the  peasantry  no  new  house 
b  oyer  put  up  without  a  hearth-warming,  and  a  diance.  Accordingly  the 
clay  floor  was  paired— a  fiddler  procui^ — Bamy  Brady  and  his  stodL 
of  poteen  sent  for ;  the  young  women  of  the  village  and  surrounding 
neighbourhood  attended  in  their  best  finery ;  dancing  commenced— and  it 
was  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  the  merry-makers  departed, 
leaving  Mat  a  new  home  and  a  hard  floor,  ready  for  the  reception  of  his 
scholars. 

Business  now  commenced.  At  nine  oVlock  the  next  day  Mat's  fur- 
niture was  settled  in  a  small  cabin,  given  to  him  at  a  cheap  rate  by  one 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers ;  for,  whilst  the  school-house  was  being  built, 
two  men,  with  horses  and  cars,  had  gone  to  Clansallagh,  accompanied  by 
Nancy,  and  removed  the  fomiturei  such  as  it  was,  to  their  new  residence. 
Nor  was  Mat,  upon  the  whole,  displeased  at  what  had  happened ;  he  was 
now  fixed  in  a  flourishing  country — ^fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  nay,  the 
bright  landscape  which  his  school-house  commande4  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation.  The  inhabitants  were  in  compa- 
ratively good  circumstances ;  many  of  them  wealthy,  respectable  frurmers, 
and  capable  of  remunerating  him  very  decently  for  his  literary  labours ; 
and  what  was  equally  flattering,  there  was  a  certainty  of  his  having  a 
numerous  and  well-attended  school,  in  a  neighbourhood  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  was  atHjuainted. 

Honest,  kind-hearted  Paddy ! — ^pity  that  you  should  ever  feel  distress 
or  hunger ! — pity  that  you  should  be  compelled  to  seek,  in  another  land, 

*  The  ooQplM  are  shaped  like  the  letter  A,  and  auatain  the  roof ;  ibe  beuki,  or  rafVen,  eroM 
them  from  one  aide  to  uioiher  like  the  line  iaaide  the  letter. 
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the  hard-earned  pHtanoe  hy  which  yea  keep  the  hamble  cabin  over  tHie 
head  of  yonr  chaste  wife  and  naked  children !  Aks  !  what  noble 
materiala  for  composing  a  national  character,  of  which  humanity  miglit 
be  justly  proud,  do  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  possess,  if  raised  and 
cultivated  by  an  enlightened  education  1  Pardon  me,  gentle  reader,  for 
this  momentary  ebullition ;  I  grant  I  am  a  little  dark  now.  I  assure 
you,  however,  the  tear  of  entibusiastic  admiration  is  warm  on  my  eye- 
lids, when  I  remember  the  flitches  of  bacon,  the  sacks  of  potatoes,  the 
bi^  of  meal,  the  muoawns  of  butter,  and  the  dishes  of  eggs — not 
omitting  crate  after  crate  of  turf,  which  came  in  such  rapid  succession  to 
Mat  Kavanagh,  during  ihe  first  week  on  which  he  opened  his  schooL 
Ay,  and  many  a  bottle  of  stout  poteen,  when 

'*  The  eje  of  the  gaogor  saw  it  n^" 

was,  with  a  sly,  good-humoured  wink,  handed  ov^r  to  Mat,  or  Nancy, 
no  matter  which,  from  under  the  comfortable  drab  jock,  with  yelvet- 
eovered  collar,  erect  about  the  honest,  ruddy  face  of  a  warm,  smiling 
farmer ;  or  even  the  tattered  finze  of  a  poor  labourer — anxious  to  secure 
the  attention  of  the  ^'  masther^  to  his  little  ^^  Skonem^  whom,  in  tlie 
extravagance  of  his  ambition,  he  destined  to  "  wear  the  robes  as  a 
dargy."  Let  no  man  say,  I  repeat,  that  the  Irish  are  not  fond  of 
education* 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Mat's  school  was  full  to  the  door-posts,  for, 
in  fact,  he  had  the  parish  to  himself — many  attending  from  a  distance  of 
three,  four,  and  five  miles.  His  merits,  liowever,  were  believed  to  be 
great,  and  his  character  for  learning  stood  high,  though  unjustly  so  :  for 
a  more  superficial,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  more  presuming  dunce  never 
existed ;  but  hiei  character  alone  could  secure  him  a  good  attendance ;  he, 
therefore,  belied  the  un&vourable  prejudices  against  the  Findramore  folk, 
which  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  a  proof,  in  his  own  person,  that  the 
reason  of  the  former  schoolmasters'  miscarriage  lay  in  the  belief  of  their 
incapacity  which  existed  among  the  people.  But  Mat  was  one  of  those 
showy,  shallow  fellows,  who  did  not  lack  for  assurance. 

The  first  step  a  hedge  schoolmaster  took,  on  establishing  himself  in  a 
school,  was  to  write  out,  in  his  best  copperplate  hand,  a  flaming  adver- 
tisement, detailing,  at  full  length,  the  several  branches  he  professed 
himself  capable  of  teaching.  I  have  seen  many  of  these — as  who  that 
is  acquainted  with  Ireland  has  not? — and,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  tlie 
persons  that  issued  them  were  acquainted  with  the  various  heads  reca- 
pitulated, they  must  have  been  buried  in  the  most  profound  obscurity,  as 
no  man  but  a  walking  Encyclopaedia — ^an  Admirable  Crichton — could 
claim  an  intimacy  with  them,  embracing,  as  they  often  did,  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  Tis  true,  the  vanity  of  the  pedagogue  had 
full  scope  in  these  advertisements,  as  there  was  none  to  bring  him  to  an 
account,  except  some  rival,  who  could  only  attack  him  on  those  practical 
subjects  which  were  known  to  both.  Independently  of  this,  there  was  a 
good-natured  collusion  between  them  on  those  points  which  were  beyond 
their  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  practical  but  speculative, 
and  by  no  means  involved  their  cliaracter  or  personal  interests.  On  the 
next  Sunday,  therefore,  after  Mat's  establishment  at  Findramore,  you 
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might  see  a  circle  of  the  peasantry  aaaembled  at  the  chtfpel  door,  pemsuig, 
with  suitable  revereDce  and  admiration  on  their  faces,  the  following 
adyertisement ;  or,  perhaps,  Mat  himself,  with  a  learned,  consequential 
air,  in  the  act  of  ^^  expounding"  it  to  them. 

"  BDUCATION. 

**  Mr.  Matthew  Kavanagli^  Philamaih  and  Frofeuor  of  tke  Learned 
Langnagea^  heg$  leave  to  inform  the  Inhahitants  of  Findramore  and  tie 
vicinity^  that  he  Lectures  on  the  foUovAng  Branchee  of  Education^  in  hie 
Seminary  at  the  above-recited  place : — 

**  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  upon  altogether  new 
principles,  hitherto  undiscovered  by  any  excepting  himself,  and  for 
which  he  expects  a  Fatent  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  or  at  any 
rate,  from  Squire  Johnston,  Esq.,  who  patemises  many  of  the  pupils : 
Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry — Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Stereometry,  Mensuration,  Navigation,  Guaging,  Surveying,  Dialling, 
Astronomy,  Astrology,  Austerity,  Fluxions,  Geography,  ancient  and 
modem — Maps,  the  Projection  of  the  Sphere — Algebra,  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Dioptics, 
Catroptics,  Hydraulics,  ^rostatics.  Geology,  Glorification,  Divinity, 
Mythology,  Medicinality,  Ph3r8ic,  by  theory  only,  Metapliysics  practically. 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Mechanics,  Antiquities,  Agriculture, 
Ventilation,  Explosion,  &c. 

**  In  Cla8sic8---Grammar,  Cordery,  iBsop's  Fables,  Erasmus'  Colloquies, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Phsedrus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin,  Ovid,  Sallust, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  Tully's  Offices,  Cicero,  Manou- 
verius  Turgidus,  Esculapius,  Bogerius,  Satanus  Nigrus,  Quinctilian,  Livy, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  Cholera  Morbus. 

'^  Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Testament,  Lucian,  Homer,  Sophocles, 
iBschylus,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  the  Works  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  manners,  habits,  customs, 
usages,  and  meditations  of  the  Grecians ;  the  Greek  Digamma  resolved. 
Prosody,  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Oratory,  in  English, 
Latin,  and  Ghreek  ;  together  with  various  other  branches  of  learning  and 
scholastic  profundity — quo*  enumerare  longum  eet — along  with  Irish  Radi- 
cally, and  a  small  taste  of  Hebrew  upon  the  Masoretic  text. 

'' Matthew Katanaoh,  Fhilomaih"* 

•  The  Author,  iu  order  to  MtUfy  hit  reailen  that  the  chaneter  of  Matt  Kavanagh  at  a 
hedge  tchoolmaiter  is  not  hy  any  meant  overdrawn,  bogs  to  subjoin  {vtrbatm)  the  following 
authentio  production  of  one,  which  will  sufflcienily  ezplidn  itself,  and  give  an  excellent  notion 
of  the  mortal  feuds  and  jealonsies  whidi  subsist  between  persons  of  this  dase  :— 

**  To  THK  Public. — Having  read  a  printed  Document,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  a  vile, 
mean,  and  ignorant  miscreant  of  the  name  of  —  calumniating  and  vituperating  me;  it  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  vain,  supercilious,  disappointed,  frantic,  purblind  maniac  of  the  name 

of ,  a  bedlamite  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  demon  in  the  disguise  of  virtue,  and  a 

hera'd  of  hell  in  the  paradise  of  innocence,  possessing  neither  principle,  honor,  nor  honesty ;  a  vain 
and  vapid  creature  whom  nature  plumed  out  for  the  annoyance  of  —  and  its  vicinity. 

It  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  an  enlightened  and  discerning  public,  that  I  am  as 
competently  qualified  to  conduct  the  duties  of  a  Schoolmaster  as  any  Teacher  in  Munster. 
(lleio  I  pause,  stimulated  by  dove-eyed  humility,  and  by  the  fine  and  exalted  ^jclings  of 
iialu.0,  to  make  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  partieuiarly  when  I  memmise  the  mudos  and 
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Having  ported  this  dooumeiit  upon  the  cfaapel-door,  and  in  all  the  public 
phioes  and  cross  roads  of  the  parish.  Mat  considered  himself  as  having 
done  his  duty.  He  now  began  to  teach,  and  his  school  continued  to 
increase  to  his  heart's  content,  every  day  bringing  him  fresh  scholars.  In 
this  manner  he  flourished  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  those  boys 
who,  by  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  service 

immortal  fame  of  a  Mr.  ,  a  Mr.  ,  a  Mr.  -  ,  a  Mr.  ,  a  Mr.  , 

a  Mr.  ,  ;  a  Mr.  Matt. ,  ;  a  Mr.  ,  — — .•  and 

many  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  too  numeroiia  for  insertioD). 

The  notorious  impostor  and  Uped  animal  already  alluded  to,  aetoated  by  an  over  weening 
desire  of  notoriety,  and  in  order  to  catch  the  applause  of  some  one,  grovelling  in  the  morasses 
of  insignificance  and  Tice*  like  himself,  leaves  his  native  obscurity,  and  indulges  in  fklshood, 
calumny,  and  defamation.  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  the  highly  respectable  Teachers  of 
— ^—  has  had  any  participation  in  this  scurrilous  transaction,  as  I  consider  them  to  be  sober, 
moral,  ezempUry,  well-conducted  men,  possessed  of  excellent  literary  abiliUes ;  but  this  ezpa- 
triated  ruffian  and  abandoned  profligate,  being  aware  of  the  marked  and  unremitting  attention 
which  I  hafe  heretofore  invariably  paid  to  the  icholan  committed  to  my  care,  and  the  astonishing 
proficiency  which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  an  aoeompaniment  of  competency,  instruction, 
assiduity  and  perseverance,  devised  this  detestable  and  fiendish  course  in  order  to  tarnish  and 
injure  my  uneuUied  character,  it  being  generally  known  and  justly  acknowledged  that  I  never 
gave  utterance  to  an  unguarded  word — that  I  have  always  conducted  myself  as  a  man  of 
inoffensive,  mild,  and  gentle  habits,  of  unblemished  moral  character,  and  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  inculcating  on  the  young  mind,  morsl  and  religious  instruction,  a  love  of 
decency,  deanlines,  industry,  honesty,  and  truth— that  my  only  predominant  &olt,  some 
years  ego,  consisted  in  partaking  of  copious  libations  of  the  '  Mountain  Dew,'  which  I  shall  for 
ever  mourn  with  heartfelt  eompunetion, — But  I  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Qod,  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  my  lips  have  not  partaken  of  that  infuriating  beverage  to  which  I  was 
unfortunately  attached,  and  my  habitual  propensity  vanished  at  the  sanctified  and  ever- 
memorable  sign  of  the  cross^the  memento  of  man's  lofty  destination,  and  miraenlevs  injunc- 
tion, of  the  great,  illustrious,  and  never-to-be-foi^otten  Apostle  of  Temperance.  I  am  now 
MXk  humble  member  of  this  exemplary  and  excellent  sodety,  which  is  engaged  in  the  glorious 
and  hallowed  cause  of  promoting  Temperance,  with  the  nalous  solicitude  of  parents.-^I  am 
one  of  these  noble  men,  beoauee  thep  are  eober  men,  who  have  triumphed  over  their  habits, 
conquered  their  passions,  and  put  their  predominant  propensities  to  flight ;  yes,  kind-hearted, 
magnanimous,  and  lofty  high-minded  conquerer,  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have 
gained  repeateid  victories,  snd  consigned  to  oblivion  the  hydra-headed  monster,  Intemperance ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  have  been  consigned  from  poverty  and  misery,  to  sffluence  and 
happiness,  possessing  *  ready  rino,'  or  ample  pecuniary  means  to  make  one  comfortable  and 
happy,  thereby  injoying  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  {.  «.— an  honest,  cozy, 
warm,  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  to  consign  my  drooping,  sober,  and  cheerful  spirita  into  the 
flow  of  soul,  and  philosophy  of  pleasure.  I,  thenfore,  do  ftel  I  hsd  no  occasion  to  speak  a 
word  in  vindication  of  my  conduct  and  character.  A  conspiracy  in  embryo,  formed  by  a 
triumverato,  was  brought  to  maturity  by  as  experienced  a  calumniator  as  Canty,  the  Hangman 
from  Cork,  was  in  the  diaehaige  of  bis  functions,  when  in  the  situation  of  municipsl  officer ; 
and  the  hoary-beaded  cadma  and  crack-brained  Pedagogue  was  appointed  a  necessary  evil 
vehicle  for  industriously  circulating  said  maniac  calumny.  Why  did  not  this  base  Plebeian, 
anterior  to  his  giving  publicity  to  the  tartaric  nausea  that  rankled  at  his  gloomy  heart,  forwaid 
the  corroding  philippic,  and  bid  defiance  to  my  contradiction  ?  No,  no ;  he  knew  full  well  that 
with  his  scanty  stock  of  English  ammution  Mattered  over  the  sterile  floor  of  his  literary  magazine, 
he  could  not  have  the  effrontery,  impudence,  or  presumption  to  enter  the  list  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  disputation  with  one  who  hss  traversed  tlie  thorny  paths  oi  litentufe,  explored 
its  mazy  windings,  and  who  is  thoroughly  and  radically  fortified,  ai  being  encompasNd  with  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  genuine  science.  This  red,  hot,  fiery,  unguarded  locust,  in  the  inanity 
ef  his  mind's  incomprehensibleness,  has  not  only  incurred  my  displeasure  by  his  satirical 
doggrel  Lampoons,  &c.  but  the  abhorrence,  animosity,  and  holif  indiffnation  of  many  who 
move  in  the  high  eirele^  as  well  as  theinef&ble  contempt  of  the  majority  of  those  good  and 
useful  members  of  society,  who  are  engaged  in  the  glorious  and  delightful  task  of  *■  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  and  forming  the  mind  to  rectitude  of  conduct ;  and  whose 
labours  are  tremendous. — I  speak  fh>m  long  and  considerable  experience  in  scholastic 
pursniU.  I  am  as  perfectly  aware  as  any  man  of  the  friendly  intercourse,  urbanity,  and  social 
jndprocation  of  Idndness  and  demeanour  that  ought  to  exist  among  Teachers  ^-Huid,  in  a  word. 
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to  the  neigbboiiring  farmers,  flocked  to  him  in  nnmbers,  quite  Toracions 
for  knowi^ge.  An  addition  was  oonsequently  built  to  the  school-house, 
which  was  considerably  too  small ;  so  that,  as  Christmas  approached, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  numerous  or  merry  establishment 
under  the  roof  of  a  hedge  school.  Bat  it  is  time  to  give  an  account  of 
its  interior. 

that  thex  •bould  be  like  the  sun  end  meoii<— I.  e.  reoeptsclee  of  each  othe/s  light.  But  thete 
malicioat*  igaormnt,  caloua-heartod  tndneen  finding  it  perfectly  congenial  to  their  uraal  hahita, 
and  perhaps  feeling  no  remone  of  eonaeienee  in  departing  from  thoae  principlee  which  must 
always  acoompanj  men  of  education,  eany  into  effect  their  scheme  of  wanton,  atrodous,  and 
delibeiate  felaehood.  And  aeoordiogly,  in  panpanee  of  their  infernal  piece  of  villainy,  one  of 
them  being  sensible  of  being  held  in  contempt  and  redicule  by  an  enlightened  jmft/io— -whose 
approbation  alone  b  the  true  criterion  by  which  Teaehen  ought  to  be  sanctioned,  countenanced, 
and  patvobibed— incited,  ordered,  and  diic^ed,  the  aforesaid  Lampooner— a  reckless,  heartless, 
illiterate,  evil- minded  ghost,  yes  my  friends,  an  evil-spirit,  created  by  the  wrath  of  God — to 
pour  out  the  rigman^  effusions  of  Us  silly  and  eontemptible  lucubrations.  It  is  a  well-known 
feet,  that  this  vile  calumniator  is  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  the  opprobinm,  and  brand  of  detest- 
ation; the  sacriligions  and  perjured  outcast  of  society,  who  would  cut  any  man's  throat  for 
one  glass  of  the  souUdestroying  beverage.  This  accursed  viper  and  well-known  hob-goblin, 
Ubottip  under  a  complication  of  maladies :  at  one  time  you  might  see  him  leaving  the  Court- 
house of  ,  with  the  awful  crime  of  perjury  depicted  in  capital  letters  on  his  forehead, 
and  indeUibly  engrawn  in  the  vsoesses  of  his  heart,  considering  that  every  tongueless  object  was 
eloquent  of  his  woe,  and  at  periods  labouring  under  a  semi-perqricuous,  semi-opogue,  gutta- 
serena,  attended  widi  an  acute  palpitation  of  his  pericrenium,  and  a  most  tormendng  deUriom 
of  iuielleeti  from  tHiich  he  finds  not  the  least  mitigation  until  he  consopiates  his  optics  under 
the  influence  of  Morpheus.  There  are  ties  of  afiSnity  and  consanguinity  existing  between  this 
manufacturer  of  atrodous  felsehoods  and  barefeeed  calumnies,  and  a  Jack-Ass,  which  ties 
cannot  be  eaaly  dissolted,  the  affinity  or  similtude  is  pereepuble  to  an  indifferent  observer  In 
the  accent,  pnmonneiation,  modulation  of  the  voice  of  the  biped  animal,  and  in  the  braying  of 
the  quadruped.  This  Jack- Ass  ypu  might  also  behold  perambulating  the  streets  of  ,  a 
peoond  Judas  IsGariot-.i-a  houseless,  hmneless,  pennyless,  forlorn,  fogitive,  like  Old  Nick  or 
Beeliebubt  seeking  whom  he  might  betray  and  injure  in  the  public  estimation,  in  rapacity,  or 
in  discharging  a  blunderbuss  fell  of  falsehood  againat  the  most  pure  and  unimpeachable  member 
of  society  1  Is  it  not  aatonlshing  that  this  wretched,  braying,  incorrigible  mendicant  does  not 
put  OB  a  more  firm  and  unalterable  resolutions  of  taking  pattern  by,  and  living  in  accordance 
with  the  laudable  and  exemplary  habits  of  members  of  &e  Llteratil,  the  ornament  of  which 
learned  body  is  the  Bev.  Dr.  King,  of  Ennia  College,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  by  principles,  and 
piore  tlian  all,  a  gentleman  by  edooatien ;  whose  mind  is  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores  of 
clsssicsl  and  mathematical  lore,  entertainment  and  knowledge;  whose  learning  and  virtues 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  human  kind ;  a  gentleman  possessing  almost  superhuman  talenta- 
^o,  he  must  penevere  and  run  in  his  accustomed  old  course  of  abomination,  slander,  iniquity, 
and  rise. 

In  conclusion,  to  the  R.  C.  Clcigymen  of  ,  and  the  respectable  portion  of  the 

laity,  I  return  my  ardent  heartfelt  thanks — to  the  former,  who  are  the  pious,  active,  and 
indefetigable  instructors  of  the  peasantry,  their  consolers  in  sfflicUon,  their  resource  in  cala* 
mity,  their  preceptors  and  models  in  religion,  the  trustees  of  their  interest,  their  risitors  In 
sickness,  and  their  companions  on  their  beds  of  death ;  and  fmrn  the  latter  I  have  experienced 
considerable  gratitude  in  unison  with  all  the  other  fine  qualities  inherent  in  their  nature ; 
while  neither  time  nor  place  ahall  ever  banish  from  my  grateful  heart,  their  urbanity,  hospi- 
tality, munificence,  and  kindness  to  me  on  every  occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he  their  very  devoted,  much  obliged,  and  grateful  Servant, 

JOHN  O'KELLY. 

The  itenerant  ooamopolitej,  to  use  his  own  phraeology,  accuses  me  with  being  lame. — I 
n|ily,  w  waa  Lord  Byron ;  and  why  not  a  Star  from  Dromcoloher  be  similarly  honoured,  for 
If  Chtd,  one  member  has  oppress'd. 
He  has  made  more  perfect  Ul  the  rest. 

The  following  poetic  lines  are  to  be  inserted  in  reply  to  the  doggrel  composition  of  the  equi- 
vocatii^  and  hoary  champion  of  wilful  and  deliberate  felsehood,  and  a  compound  of  knavery, 
deception,  villainy,  and  dissimulation,  wherever  he  goes : — 
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The  raadar  will  th«B  be  pltMed  to  pieion  to  hioieelf  each  a  home  as  I 
have  already  described— in  a  line  with  the  hedge ;  the  eave  of  the  back 
roof  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  behind  it ;  a  large  hole  ezaotl^r  in  the 
middle  of  the  ^^ riffgin"  as  a  chimney ;  immediately  under  whieh  is  an 
exoayation  in  the  floor,  homed  away  by  a  large  fire  of  tntf,  loosely 
heaped  together.     This  is  surrounded  by  a  cirole  of  urchins,  sitting  on 

0'Ke1Iy*8  my  name, 
I  think  it  no  shame. 
Of  ■empitemal  &me  in  that  line, 
A»  for  my  being  lame, 
The  rest  of  my  fnune;^ 
If  somewhat  saperior  to  thine. 
These  addled  head  swains, 
Of  iMuraliied  bnist. 
Who  chaige  me  with  coirnpting  yooth, 
Are  a  perjuring  pair, 
In  fichebub's  chair, 
Stamped  with  di^gnupe  and  nntnth. 
We  an  obUfed  to  omit  woie  remaks  that  accompanied  the  following  poetic  elAiaion  >— 
A  boolc  to  the  blind  signifies  not  a  feather, 
Wheee  look  and  whose  mind  chime  both  together, 
Boreas,  pray  blow  this  vile  rogne  o'er  the  farjf 
For  he  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  Kerry. 

The  writer  of  this,  after  passing  the  highest  enlogium  on  the  Key.  Mr.  O'KoIIy,  P.  P., 
Kilmichaeli  in  speaking  of  him,  says. 

In  whom,  the  Heavenly  Tirtaes  do  nnite. 
Serenely  fidr,  in  glowing  colours  bright. 
The  shiyering  mendicant's  attire, 
The  stranger  B  friend,  the  orphan's  size, 

Beneyolent  and  mild ; 
The  guide  of  youth. 
The  light  of  truth. 
By  all  condignly  styl'd* 
A  gentleman  haying  applied  for  a  transcript  of  thb  interesting  doenment  for  his  danghter^ 
Mr.  O'Kelly  says,  this  transcript  is  given  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  at  the  raggestion  of  the 
amiable,  accomplished,  higfaly-gifted,  original  genius,  Miss  MaigaretBrew  of  ,  to  whom, 

with  the  most  respectful  deference,  I  take  the  liberty  of  applying  the  following  most  appropri- 
ate poetic  lines  : — 

Kilrush,  a  lovely  spot  of  Erin*s  Isle, 

May  you  and  your  fair  ones  in  rapture  smile. 

By  force  of  genius  and  superior  wit, 

Any  station  in  high  life,  the'd  fit. 

Raise  the  praise  worthy,  in  a  style  unknown. 

Land  her,  who  has  great  merit  of  her  own. 

Had  I  the  talents  of  the  bards  of  yore, 

1  would  touch  my  harp  and  sing  for  ever  more. 

Of  Miss  Brew,  unrivalled,  and  in  her  youth. 

The  ornament  of  friendship,  love  and  truth. 

That  fiiir  one,  whose  matchless  eloquence  divine. 

Finds  out  the  sacred  pores  of  man  sublime. 

Tells  us,  a  female  of  Kilrush  doth  shine. 

In  point  of'language,  eloquence,  and  ease. 

She  equals  the  celebrated  Dowes  now-a-dayt, 

A  splendid  poetess — ^how  sweet  her  verse, 

That  which,  without  a  blush,  Downee  might 

Her  throbbing  breast,  the  home  of  virtue  tare, 

Her  bosom,  warm,  loving,  and  sincere, 

A  mild  fa^  one,  the  muses  only  care^ 

Of  learning,  eense,  true  wit,  and  talents  rue ; 

Endless  her  fame,  on  golden  wings  she'd  fly, 

Loud  as  the  trumpet  of  the  rolling  sky. 
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the  bare  earth,  stonesy  and  haeaocka,  and  exhibiting  a  aeries  of  speckled 
AiDBy  all  radiating  towards  the  fire,  like  saosages  on  a  Poloni  dish. 
There  they  are— wedged  as  doee  as  they  can  sit ;  one  with  half  a  thigh 
off  his  breeches— another  with  half  an  arm  off  his  tattered  coat — a  thM 
without  breeches  at  all,  wearing,  as  a  substitute,  a  piece  of  his  mother^s 
old  petticoat,  pinned  about  his  loins — a  fourth,  no  coat — a  fifth,  with  a 
cap  on  him,  because  he  has  got  a  scald,  from  having  sat  under  the  juice  of 
fresh  hung  bacon — a  sixth  with  a  black  eye — a  seventh  two  rags  about  his 
heels  to  keep  his  kibes  clean — m  eighth  crying  to  get  home,  because  he  has 
got  a  head-ache,  though  it  may  be  as  well  to  hint,  that  there  is  a  drag-hunt 
to  start  firom  beside  his  father's  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  this  ring,  with 
his  legs  stretched  in  a  most  lordly  manner,  sits,  upon  a  deal  chair.  Mat 
himself,  with  his  hat  on,  basking  in  the  enjoyment  of  unlimited  autho- 

1  iTail  mTMlf  of  this  opporttmity,  in  the  most  humble  poatnier  ^^®  perdon  end  indul- 
genee  of  that  noblemen  of  the  mott  profonnd  conudenble  taJenti,  unbounded  libenlity,  and 
genuine  worth,  Crofton  M.  Yandeleur,  Eiq.,  for  the  culpable  ominion,  which  I  have  incan- 
tiooilj  and  inadvertly  made,  in  not  prior  to,  and  beforo  all,  tendered  hit  honor,  my  warm 
liearted  and  best  acknowledgementa,  and  participating  in  the  general  joj,  ▼iiible  here  on  ererf 
countenance,  occaaioned  by  the  rettoration  to  excellent  health,  which  his  most  humane,  truly 
charitable,  and  illustrious  beloved  patroness  of  virtue  and  morality,  Lady  Grace  T.  Yande- 
leur,  now  enjoys.  May  they  very  late^  when  they  see  their  children,  as  well  as  their  numer- 
ous, happy  and  contented  tenantry,  flourish  around  them  in  prosperity,  virtue,  honour,  and 
independence — may  they  then  resign  their  temporal  care,  to  partake  of  the  nevor-ending  joys, 
glory,  and  felicity  of  Heaven ;  these  are  the  fervent  wishes  and  ardent  prayers  of  their  ever 
gimtefttl  servant,  JOHN  O'KELLY. 

O  rouse  my  muse  and  launch  in  praise  forth. 

Dwell  with  delight,  with  extaoy  on  worth  ; 

In  these  kind  souls  it  conspicuous  flows. 

Their  liberal  hands  expelling  human  woes. 

Tell,  when  dire  want  oppressed  the  needy  poor. 

They  drove  the  ghastly  spectre  from  the  door. 

Such  noble  actions  yield  more  pure  content. 

Than  thousands  sqnander'd  or  in  banqueta  spent. 

I  hope,  kind  and  extremely  patient  reader,  you  will  find  my  piece  humorous,  interesting, 
instructive,  and  edifying.  In  delineating  and  drawing  to  life  the  representation  of  my  assaiU 
ant,  aggreasor,  and  barefaced  calumniator.  I  havo  preferred  the  natural  order,  free,  and 
familar  style,  to  the  artificial  order,  grave,  solemn,  and  antiquated  style  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I 
have  had  ocoulon  to  have  reftienoe  to  the  vocal  metaphrase  of  some  words.  With  a  due 
ctreumspection  of  the  use  of  their  synonymy,  takiog  care  that  the  import  and  aceeptation  of 
each  phnse  and  word  should  not  appear  frequently  synonymous.  Again.  I  have  applied  the 
whip  unsparingly  to  his  back,  and  have  given  him  such  a  laudable  castigation,  as  to  compel 
him  to  comport  himself  in  future  with  propriety  and  politeness  ;  yes,  it  is  quite  obvious  tbat  I 
have  done  it,  by  an  appropriate  selecdon  of  catogoramatic  and  cencatogoramatic  terms  and 
words.  I  have  been  particularly  careful  to  adorn  it  with  some  poetic  spontaneous  eflFusions, 
and  although  I  own  to  you,  that  I  have  no  pretentions  to  be  an  adept  in  poetry,  as  I  have  only 
moderately  sipped  of  the  Helicon  Fountain ;  yet  from  my  knowledge  of  Oithometry  I  can 
prove  the  correctness  of  it,  by  special  and  genenl  metric  annalysis.  In  conclusion,  I  have  not 
indulged  in  Rhetorical  figures  and  Tropes,  but  have  rigidly  adhered  to  the  use  of  figurative  and 
literal  language ;  finally  I  have  used  a  concatination  of  appropriate  mellifluous  epithets,  logi- 
cally and  philosophically  accurate,  c<^ous,  sublime,  eloquent  and  harmonious. 

Adieu !     Adieu  1 
Remember, 
JOHN  (TKELLY, 

Lilertuy  Teacher, 
And  a  native  of  Dromcoloher. 

The  author  of  this  extempore  preduetion,  is  writing  a  Treatise  on  Mental  Calculations,  to 
which  are  appended  more  than  three  hundred  scientific,  iogenious,  and  misceUanoos  questions, 
with  their  solutions. 
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ritj.  His  dress  connsts  of  a  black  coat,  oonsiderablj  in  want  of  repair, 
transfeired  to  his  shoulders  through  the  means  of  a  clothes-broker  in  the 
county-town ;  a  white  cravat,  round  a  large  stuffing,  having  that  part 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  chin  somewhat  streaked  witib  brown—* a 
black  waistcoat,  with  one  or  two  *^  tooth-an'-egg"  metal  buttons  sewed 
on  where  the  original  had  fiiUen  o£f — ^black  corduroy  inexpressibles,  twice 
dyed,  and  sheep  s-gray  stockings.  In  his  hand  is  a  large,  broad  ruler, 
the  emblem  of  his  power,  the  woful  instrument  of  ezecutiYe  justice,  and 
the  signal  of  terror  to  all  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  a  comer  below  is  a 
pile  of  turf,  where,  on  entering,  every  boy  throws  his  two  sods,  with  a 
hitch  firom  under  his  left  arm.  He  then  comes  up  to  the  master,  catches 
his  forelock  with  finger  and  thumb,  and  bobs  down  his  head,  by  way  <^ 
making  him  a  bow,  and  goes  to  his  seat.  Along  the  walls  on  the  ground 
is  a  series  of  round  stones,  some  of  them  capped  with  a  straw  collar  or 
hassock,  on  which  the  boys  sit ;  others  have  bosses,  and  many  of  them 
hobs— a  light  but  compact  kind  of  boggy  substance  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. On  these  several  of  them  sit ;  the  greater  number  of  them,  however, 
have  no  seats  whatever,  but  squat  themselves  down,  without  compunction, 
on  the  hard  floor.  Hung  about,  on  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  walls, 
are  the  shapeless  yellow  **  caubeens"  of  such  as  can  boast  the  luxury  of 
a  hat,  or  caps  made  of  goat  or  hare  skin,  the  latter  having  the  ears  of  the 
animal  rismg  ludicrously  over  the  temples,  or  cocked  out  at  the  sides, 
and  the  scut  either  before  or  behind,  according  to  the  taste  or  the  humour 
of  the  wearer.  The  floor,  which  is  only  swept  every  Saturday,  is  strewed 
over  with  tops  of  quills,  pens,  pieces  of  broken  slate,  and  tattered  leaves 
of  *'  Beading  made  Easy,"  or  fragments  of  old  copies.  In  one  comer  is 
a  knot  engaged  at  ^'  Fox  and  Geese,"  or  the  ^' Walls  of  Troy""  on  their 
slates ;  in  another,  a  pair  of  them  are  '^  fighting  bottles,"  which  consists 
in  striking  the  bottoms  together,  and  he  whose  bottle  breaks  first,  of 
course,  loses.  Behind  the  master  is  a  third  set,  playing  **  heads  and 
points" — a  game  of  pins.  Some  are  more  industriously  employed  in 
writing  their  copies,  which  they  perform  seated  on  the  ground,  with  their 
paper  on  a  copy-board — a  piece  of  planed  deal,  the  size  of  the  copy,  an 
appendage  now  nearly  exploded — their  cheek-bones  laid  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  left  side  of  the  copy,  and  the  eye  set  to  guide  the  motion  of 

Mental  calcaUtions  for  the  fint  time  ira  limplified,  vhieh,  vUl  prare  •  grind  deddentum 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  mercantile  aflkiis. 

Ton  will  not  wonder  when  I  will  ye, 
Yon  bare  read  lome  pieoee  from  O'Kellj  i 
Halt  he  doet,  but  'tb  no  more 

Than  Lord  Byron  did  before ;  t 

Read  his  pieces  and  yon'l  find  /   ^ 

There  b  no  limping  in  his  mind ;  i 

Reader,  give  your  kind  subscription, 
Of  yon,  he  ^  gi^e  a  grand  discription. 
Price  2»,  to  be  paid  in  adwmee. 

There  an  Sixty-Eight  Subscribers  to  the  forthcoming  work,  Qentlemen  of  eonsldefable 
Talents,  Liberality  and  worth  ; — who,  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  ha^e  evinced  a  most  laodable 
disposition  to  foster,  encoursge  and  reward,  a  specimen  of  Irish  Manvfaoiure  and  Native 
Taieiti,  in  lo  humUe  a  person  as  their  extremely  grateful,  much  obliged,  and  fidthful  servant, 

JOHN  O'KELLY." 
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the  hand  across,  and  to  regnlate  the  straightfiess  of  the  Knes  and  the  forma 
of  the  letters.  Others,  again,  of  the  more  grown  boys,  are  working  their 
sums  with  becoming  industry.  In  a  dark  comer  are  a  pair  of  urchins 
thumping  each  other,  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  master,  lest  he  might 
happen  to  glance  in  that  direction.  Near  the  master  himself  are  the  larger 
boys,  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen--*eAiaggy^headed  slips,  with  loose-breasted 
shirts  lying  open  about  their  bare  chests ;  ragged  cohs,  with  white,  dry, 
bristling  beards  upon  them,  that  neyer  knew  a  razor ;  strong  stockings  on 
their  legs ;  heayy  brogues,  with  broad,  nafl->paTed  soles ;  and  breeches 
open  at  the  knees.  Nor  is  the  establishment  without  a  competent  number 
of  females.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughters  of  wealthy 
farmere,  who  considered  it  necessary  to  their  respeotahility,  that  they 
should  not  he  altogether  illiterate ;  such  a  outsumstance  bemg  a  consi- 
derable drawback,  in  the  opinion  of  an  admirer,  from  the  character  of  a 
yoirag  woman  for  whom  he  was  about  to  propoae-Hi  drawback,  too,  which 
Was  ^ways  weighty  in  proportion  to  her  wealth  or  respecta/bility. 

Having  given  our  readers  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mat's 
establishment,  we  will  now  proceed,  however  feebly,  to  represent  him  at 
work— with  all  the  machinery  of  the  system  in  full  operation. 

**  Come,  boys,  rehearse— (buz,  bnz,  but)— IH  soon  be  after  calling  up 
the  first  spelling  lesson — (bus,  hnz,  bu£)^then  the  mathematicianfr— 
book-keepers-'-Latinists,  and  Grecians,  successiiilly.  (Buz,  bnz  boz)— 
Silence  there  below  ! — ^yonr  pens  I  Tim  Casey,  isn't  this  a  pnrty  hour 
o'  the  day  for  you  to  come  mto  school  at ;  arrah,  and  what  kept  yon, 
Tittk  ?  Walk  up  wid  yourself  her6,  tHI  ^  h«te  a  eonAthnlation 
together ;  ^u  seel  love  to  be  talking  to  you.^'— 

^*  Sir,  Larry  bittnagan,  here ;  he"^  throwing  spits  ^  me  out  «f  Ins 
pen.'' — (Buz,  bufc,  buz.) 

**  By  my  sowl,  Larry,  there'll  a  rod  in  steep  for  yon." 

"  Fly  away.  Jack— fly  away,  Jill ;  eortrt  agsan.  Jade — '^ 

**'rhad  to  go  to  Paddy  NOwtaA's  fortobaocy.  Sir,  for  toy  father.** 
(^eispittg,  with  his  hand  knowin^y  across  his  face^-one  eye  iaugfaing  at 
his  comrades.) — 

*  Ydu  lie,  it  i^aSn't." 

***  ff  'yoti  call  me  a  liar  a^n,  til  gire  yon  a  dig  in  the  mng.** 

"  It's  not  in  your  jacket." 

«  Isn't  it?" 

^*  Behave  yourself;  ha!  there's  the  masther  looking  at  you— yell  get 
it  now." — 

'*  None  at  all,  Tim  ?  And  she's  not  after  sinding  an  excuse  wid  you  ? 
What's  that  undher  your  arm  ?" 

"  My  Gough,  Sir."— (Buz,  buz,  bnz.) 

«*  Silence,  boys.  And,  you  bbickguaid  Lillipufiaa,  you,  what  kept 
you  away  till  this  ?" — 

^^  One  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin* ;  one  bird  pickin',  two  men 
thrashin' ;  one  bird  pickin' — " 

"  Sir,  they're  stickin'  pins  in  me,  here." 

"  Whois,Briney?" 

''  I  don't  know.  Sir,  they're  aU  at  it." 
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•*  Boys,  I'll  go  down  to  yez.*' 

'*  I  can't  cany  him,  Sir,  he'd  be  too  heavy  for  mo :  let  Larry  Toole  do 
it,'*he'*8  stronger  nor  me ;  any  way,  there,  he's  putting  a  corker  pin  in  his 
mouth."* — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

^^  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo— 111  never  stay  away  agin,  Sir ;  indeed  I  won't. 
Sir.  Oh,  Sir  dear,  pardon  me  this  wan  time ;  and  if  ever  you  cotoh  me 
doing  the  like  afi;in,  I'll  give  you  lave  to  welt  the  sowl  out  of  me." — 
(Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

^^  Behave  yourself,  Bamy  Byrne." 

"  I'm  not  touching  you." 

^'  Yes,  you  are ;  didn't  you  make  me  blot  my  copy  ?" 

"  Ho,  by  the  livin\  I'll  pay  you  goin'  home  for  this." 

''  Hand  me  the  taws." 

''  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo— what'U  I  do,  at  all  at  all !  Oh,  Sir 
dear.  Sir  dear.  Sir  dear — ^hoo-hoo-hoo.^ 

^^  Did  she  send  no  message,  good  or  bad,  before  I  lay  on  ?^^ 

^*  Oh,  not  a  word,  Sir,  only  that  my  &ther  killed  a  pig  yestherday, 
and  he  wants  you  to  go  up  to-day  at  dinner  time."-*(Bnz,  buz,  buz.)— 

"  It's  time  to  get  lave — ^it  isn't,  it  is — it  isn't,  it  is,"  &o. 

'*  You  lie,  I  say,  your  faction  never  was  able  to  fight  ours ;  didn't  we 
lick  all  your  dirty  breed  in  Buillagh-battha  fair  ?  " 

*^  Silence  there." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

**  Will  you  meet  us  on  Sathurday,  and  we'll  fight  it  out  dane  ?  " — 

**  Ha-ha-ha !  Tim,  but  you  got  a  big.  fright,  any  how :  whist,  ma 
bouchal,  sure  I  was  only  jokin'  you ;  and  sorry  I'd  be  to  bate  you 
father's  son,  Tim.  Come  over,  and  sit  beside  myself  at  the  fire  here. 
Qet  up,  Micky  Donoghue,  you  big  bumt-shimi'd  spalpeen  you,  and  let 
the  dacent  boy  sit  at  the  fire." 

**  Hullabaloo  hoo-hoo-hoo— to  go  to  give  me  such  a  welt,  only  for 
sitting  at  the  fire,  and  me  brought  turf  wid  me."— 

»*  To-day,  Tim?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

'*  At  dinner  time,  is  id?" 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

^*  Faith,  the  daoent  Btnun  was  always  in  the  same  &mi]y.'* — (Buz, 
buz,  buz.)*- 

^^  Horns,  horns,  cock  horns:  oh,  you  up'd  wid  them,  you  lifted 
your  fingers— that's  a  mark,  now — ^hould  your  face,  tiU  I  blacken 
you."— 

<«  Do  you  call  thim  two  sods,  Jack  Lanigan  ?  why,  ^ti$  only  one  long 

*  In  the  bedge  Khoolt  it  wu  usual  for  the  nnfortanate  culprit  about  to  be  punished,  to 
•cvsil  himself  of  all  poanble  stratagems  that  were  calculated  to  diminish  his  ponishment^  Ac 
cordingly,  when  put  upon  another  boy's  back  to  be  horsed,  as  it  was  termed,  he  slipped  a  large 
pin,  ealled  a  corker,  in  his  mouth,  and  on  receiTing  the  fint  blow  struck  it  into  the  neck  of  the 
boy  who  carried  him.  This  caused  the  latter  to  jump  and  bounce  about  in  such  a  manner,  that 
many  of  the  blows  directed  at  his  burthen  missed  their  aim.  It  was  an  understood  thing,  how- 
CTer,  that  the  boy  carrying  the  felon  should  aid  him  in  every  way  in  his  power,  by  yielding, 
BOTittg,  and  shifting  about,  so  that  it  was  only  when  he  seemed  to  abet  the  master  that  the  pin 
wu  applied  to  him. 
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one  broke  in  the  middle  ;  but  you  must  make  it  np  to-morrow,  Jack  ; 
how  is  your  mother's  tooth  ? — did  she  get  it  pulled  out  yet  ?  '*'* 

"  No,  Sir." 

*'  Well,  tell  her  to  come  to  me,  an  I'll  write  a  charm  for  it,  that'll  cure 
her. — What  kept  you  till  now,  Paddy  Magouran  ?  " 

'*  Couldn't  come  any  sooner.  Sir." 

^^  You  couldn\  Sir — and  why,  Sir,  couldn'^t  you  come  any  sooner. 
Sir?"— 

"  See,  Sir,  what  Andy  Nowlan  done  to  my  copy."" — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

*'  Silence,  111  massacree  yez,  if  yez  don'^t  make  less  noise." — (Buz, 
buz,  buz.) 

**  I  was  down  with  Mrs.  Kayanagh,  Sir.**^ 

"  You  were,  Paddy — an'  Paddy,  ma  bouchal,  what  war  you  doing 
there,  Paddy?"— 

^  Masther,  Sir,  spake  to  Jem  Kenny  here ;  he  made  my  nose  bleed." — 

«  Eh,  Paddy  ?^ 

^^  I  was  bringin'  her  a  layin^  hen,  Sir,  that  my  mother  promised  her  at 
mass  on  Sunday  last" 

"  Ah,  Paddy,  you're  a  game  bird,  yourseli^  wid  your  layin'  hens  ; 
you're  as  full  o'  mischief  as  an  egg's  full  o'  mate— (oinfM9 — ^ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !) 
— Silence,  boys — what  are  you  laughin'  at! — ^ha,  ha,  ha! — Paddy,  can 
you  spell  Nebachodnazure  for  me  ?  " 

«  No,  Sir." 

*^  No,  nor  a  better  scholar,  Paddy,  could  not  do  that,  ma  houehal;  but 
rU  spell  it  for  you.  Silence,  bo3r8 — whist,  all  of  yez,  till  I  spell 
Neba^odnazure  for  Paddy  Magouran.  Listen;  and  you  yourself, 
Paddy,  are  one  of  the  letthers : 

«  <  A  torf  and  a  eM  ipelli  Netechod— 

A  knife  and  a  ntzuro,  spells  Nebachodnazare— 
Three  pair  of  boots  and  fire  pair  of  shoes — 
Spells  Nebachodoazure,  the  king  of  the  Jews.' 

Now,  Paddy,  that's  spelling  Nebachodnazure  by  the  science  of  Ventila^ 
tion ;  but  you'll  never  go  that  deep,  Paddy .^^ 

*^  I  want  to  go  out,  ^  you  plase.  Sir." 

**  Is  that  the  way  you  ax  me,  you  yagabone  ?  ^ 

"  I  want  to  go  out.  Sir," — (pulling  down  the  fore  lock.) 

"Yes,  that's  something  dacenter;  by  the  sowl  of  Newton,  that 
invinted  fluxions,  if  ever  you  forget  to  make  a  bow  again,  I'll  flog  the 
enthrils  out  of  you — wait  till  the  pass  comes  in.** 

Then  comes  Uie  spelling  lesson. 

**  Come,  boys,  stand  up  to  the  spelling  lesson.^^ 

**  Micky,"  says  one  urchin,  "  show  me  your  book,  till  I  look  at  my 
word.     I'm  fifteenth." 

"  Wait  till  I  see  my  own." 

•*  Why  do  you  crush  for." 

"  That's  my  place." 

«  No,  it's  not'' 

<*  Sir  spake  to ^Tll  tell  the  masther* 
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<«  What's  the  matther  there  ?  " 

*'  Sir,  he  won't  let  me  into  my  place/' 

"  I'm  before  you." 

**  No,  you're  not." 

«  I  say,  I  am." 

**  You  lie,  pug-face :  ha!  I  called  you  pug-face,  tell  now  if  you  dare." 

•*  Well,  boys,  down  with  your  pins  in  the  book  :  who's  king  ?  *' 

"  I  am.  Sir." 

"  Who's  queen  ?  " 

♦*  Me,  Sir." 

"Who's  prince?" 

**  I  am  prince.  Sir." 

**  Tag  rag  and  bob-tail,  fall  into  your  places." 

**  I've  no  pin,  Sir." 

"  Well,  down  with  you  to  the  tail ^now,  hoys,"  * 

Having  gone  through  the  spelling  task,  it  was  Mat's  custom  to  give 
out  six  /uird  foards  selected  according  to  his  judgment — as  a  final  test ; 
but  he  did  not  always  confine  himself  to  that.  Sometimes  he  would  put 
a  number  of  syllables  arbitrarily  together,  forming  a  most  heterogeneous 
combination  of  articulate  sounds. 

"  Now,  boys,  here's  a  deep  word,  that'll  thry  yez ;  come,  Larry,  spell 

fiun''phi-ta^n%'(3hntu-fni'-ca'li'a-tum  ;— that's  too  hard  for  you,  is  it?  Well, 
then,  spell  phthisic.  Oh,  that's  physic  you're  spellin'.  Now,  Lany,  do 
you  know  the  difference  between  physic  and  phthisic  ?  " 

**No,Sir." 

"  Well,  111  expound  it :  phthsic,  you  see,  manes — whisht,  boys ;  wiS 
yez  hould  yer  tongues  there — ^phthisic,  Larry,  signifies-— that  is,  phtbsic 
o- ^mind,  it's  not  physic  Fm  expounding,  but  phthsio— -boys,  will  yez  stop 
yer  noise  there — signifies— but,  Larry,  it's  so  deep  a  word  in  lamin' 
that  I  shoidd  draw  it  out  on  a  slate  for  you :  and  now  I  remimber,  man 
alive,  you're  not  far  enough  on  yet  to  undherstand  it :  but  what's  physic, 
Larry?" 

"  Isn't  that.  Sir,  what  my  father  tuck,  the  day  he  got  sick,  Sir  ?  " 

"  That's  tbe  very  thing,  Larry  :  it  has  what  lamed  men  call  a  medical 
property,  and  resembles  little  ricketty  Dan  Reilly  there — it  retrogades. 

Och  I    och !  I'm  the  boy  that  knows  things ^you  see  now  how  I 

expounded  them  two  hard  words  for  yez,  boys — don't  yez?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  &c.  &o. 

"  So,  Larry,  you  haven't  the  lamin'  for  that  either :  but  here's  an 
'asier  one— spell  me  Ephabridotas  (Epaphroditas) — ^you  can't!  hut! 
man — ^you're  a  big  dunce  entirely,  that  little  shoneen  Sharkey  there 
below  would  tack,  Ood  be  wid  the  day  when  I  was  the  likes  of  yon — 
it's  I  that  was  the  bright  gorsoon  entirely — and  so  sign  was  on  it,  when  a 
great  lamed  traveller — silence,  boys,  till  I  tell  yez  Uiis,  [[a  dead  silence] 

*  At  the  •pelling  lesaon  tke  children  "were  ohliged  to  put  down  each  a  pin,  and  he  who  held 
the  lint  place  got  them  all  with  the  exception  of  &  queen — that  is  the  boy  who  held  the  second 
place,  who  got  two  ;  and  tlie  prince,  «.  e,  the  third,  who  got  one.  The  last  boy  io  the  cla$f 
was  called  BobtaiL 
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— ^from  Thrinity  College,  all  the  way  in  Dublin,  happened  io  meet  tne 
one  day — seeing  the  skte  and  Gough,  yon  see,  undher  my  ann,  he  axes 
me — ^  Arrah,  Mat,'  says  he,  *  what  are  you  in  ?'  says  he.  *  Faiz,  Tm 
in  my  breeches,  for  one  thing,^  says  I,  off  hand — silence,  childhre,  and 
don't  laugh  so  loud — (ha,  ha,  ha !)  So  he  looks  closer  at  me :  ^  I  see 
that/  sayB  he ;  '  but  what  are  you  reading?^  <  Nothing,  at  all  at  all/ 
says  I ;  ^  bad  manners  to  the  taste,  as  you  may  see,  if  you've  your  eye- 
sight.' '  I  think,'  says  he,  *  you'^ll  be  apt  to  die  in  your  breeches;'  and 
set  spurs  to  a  fine  saddle  mare  he  rid — faith,  he  did  so — thought  me  so 
cute — (omnes — ha, ha,  ha!)  Whisht,  bojrs,  whisht;  isn't  it  a  terrible 
thing  that  I  can't  tell  yez  a  joke,  but  you  split  your  sides  laughing  at  it 
— (lui,  ha,  ha !)— don't  laugh  so  loud,  Barney  Casey."^ha,  ha,  ha !)  ^ 
I    Barney. — **  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase.  Sir," 

^*  Go,  avick ;  you'll  be  a  good  scholar  yet,  Barney.  Faith,  Barney 
knows  whin  to  laugh,  any  how." 

**  Well,  Larry,  you  can't  spell  Ephabridotas? — ^thin,  here's  a  short 
weeshy  one,  and  whoever  spells  it  will  get  the  pins ; — spell  a  red  rogue 
wid  three  letters.  You,  Micky?  Dan?  Jack?  Natty?  Alick?  Andy? 
Pether?  Jim?  Tim?  Pat  ?  Rody  ?  you  ?  you  ?  you  ?  Now,  boys.  III  hould 
ye  that  my  little  Andy  here,  that's  only  beginning  the  Rational  Spelling 
Book^  bates  you  all ;  come  here,  Andy,  alanna :  now,  boys,  if  he  bates 
you,  you  must  all  bring  him  a  little  miscaun  of  butter  betweoi  two  kale 
blades,  in  the  momin\  for  himself;  here,  Andy  avoomeen,  spell  red 
rogue  wid  three  letthers." 
^    ^iwf5^._«  M,  a,  t— Mat." 

"  No,  no,  avick,  that's  myself,  Andy;  it^s  red  rogue,  Andy^— hem  1— 

,   «P,'o,x— fox." 

*'  That^s  a  man,  Andy.  Now,  boys,  mmd  what  you  owe  Andy  in  the 
momin,  plase  God,  won't  yez  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir."  «  Yes,  Sir."  «  Yes,  Sir.'»  «  I  wiD,  Sir."  "  And  I 
wiU,  Kr."     "  And  so  wiU  I,  Sir,''  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Education  found  the  moni- 
torial system  of  instruction  in  such  of  the  old  hedge  schools  as  maintained 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  innovations  of  modem  plans.  That  Bell 
and  Lancaster  deserve  much  credit  for  applying  and  extending  the  prin- 
ciple (speaking  without  any  reference  to  its  merits)  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
grant ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  principle  was  reduced  to 
practice  in  Irish  hedge  schools  long  before  either  of  these  worthy  gentle- 
men were  in  existence.  I  do  not,  indeed,  at  present  remember,  whether 
or  not  they  claim  it  as  a  discovery,  or  simply  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
practice  which  experience,  in  accidental  cases,  had  found  useful,  and 
which  they  considered  capable  of  more  extensive  benefit.  I  remember 
many  instances,  however,  in  which  it  was  applied — and  applied,  in  my 
opinion,  though  not  as  a  permanent  system,  yet  more  judiciously  than  it 
is  at  present.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  silence,  among  a 
number  of  children  in  school,  is  conducive  to  ihe  improvement  either  of 
health  or  intellect  That  the  chest  and  the  lungs  are  benefited  by  giving 
full  play  to  the  voice,  I  think  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  that  a  cUld  is 
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capable  of  more  intense  stndy  and  abstraction  in  the  din  of  a  scliool- 
room,  than  in  partial  silence,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  word^)  is  a  fact, 
which  I  think  any  rational  observation  would  establish..  There  is  some- 
thing cheering  and  cheerAil  in  the  noise  of  friendly  voices  about  us — ^it  is 
a  restraint  taken  off  the  mind,  and  it  will  run  the  lighter  for  it — it 
produces  more  excitement,  and.  puts  the  intellect  in  a  better  frame  for 
study.  The  obligation'  to  silence,  though  it  may  give  the  master  more 
ease,  imposes  a  new  moral  duty  upon  the  child,  the  sense  of  which  must 
necessarily  weaken  his  application.  Let  the  boy  speak  aloud,  if  he 
pleases — ^that  is,  to  a  certain  pitch;  let  his  blood  circulate;  let  the 
natural  secretions  take  place,  and  the  physical  effluvia  be  thrown  off  by 
a  free  exercise  of  voice  and  limbs :  but  do  not  keep  him  dumb  and 
motionless  as  a  statue — his.  blood  and  his  intellect  both  in  a  state  of 
stagnation,  and  his  spirit  below  zero.  Do  not  send  him  in  quest  of 
knowledge  alone,  but  let  him  have  cheerful  companionship  on  his  way ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  that  the  man  who  expects  too  much  either  in  disci- 
pline or  morals  from  a  boy,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  If  an  urchin  titter  at  his  own  joke,  or  that  of  another — if  he 
give  him  a  jagg  of  a  pin  under  the  desk,  imagine  not  that  it  will  do  him 
an  injury,  whatever  phrenologists  may  say  concerning  the  organ  of 
destructiveness.  It  is  an  exercise  to  the  mind,  and  he  will  return  to  his 
business  with  greater  vigour  and  effect.  Children  are  not  men,  nor 
influenced  by  the  same  motives — they  do  not  reflect,  because  their 
capacity  for  reflection  is  imperfect ;  so  is  their  reason :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  their  faculties  for  education  (excepting  judgment,  which 
strengthens  my  argument)  are  in  greater  vigour  in  youth  than  in  man- 
hood. The  general  neglect  of  this  distinction  is,  I  am  cokivinced,  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  youthful  instruction,  though  it  charac- 
terises all  our  modern  systems.  We  should  never  forget  that  they  are 
children ;  nor  should  we  bind  them  by  a  system,  whose  standard  is  taken 
from  the  maturity  of  human  intellect.  We  may  bend  our  reason  to 
theirs,  but  we  cannot  elevate  their  capacity  to  our  own.  We  may  pro- 
duce an  external  appearance,  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  ourselves ;  but,  in 
the  roeau  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  child  may  be  growing  in  hypocrisy, 
and  settling  down  into  the  habitual  practice  of  a  fictitious  character. 

But  another  and  more  serious  objection  may  be  urged  against  the 
present  strictness  of  scholastic  discipline — ^which  is,  that  it  deprives  the 
boy  of  a  sense  of  free  and  independent  agency.  I  speak  this  with  limi- 
tations, for  a  master  should  be  a  monarch  in  his  school,  but  by  no  means 
a  tyrant;  and  decidedly  the  very  worst  species  of  tyranny  is  that  which 
stretches  the  young  mind  upon  the  bed  of  too  rigorous  a  discipline — like 
the  despot  who  exacted  from  his  subjects  so  many  barrels  of  perspiration, 
whenever  there  came  a  long  and  severe  frost.  Do  not  familiarize  the 
mind  when  young  to  the  toleration  of  slavery,  lest  it  prove  afterwards 
incapable  of  recognising  and  relishing  the  principle  of  an  Bonest  and 
manly  independence.  I  have  known  many  children,  on  whom  a  rigour 
of  discipline,  affecting  the  mind  only,  (for  severe  corporal  punishment  is 
now  almost  exploded,)  impressed  a  degree  of  timidity  almost  bordering 
on  pusillanimity.    Away,  then,  with  the  specious  and  long-winded  argu- 
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menis  of  a  fake  and  mistaken  philosophy.  A  child  will  be  a  child^  and  a 
boy  a  boy,  to  the  conclnsion  of  the  chapter.  Bell  or  Lancaster  would  not 
relish  the  pap  or  oaudle-cnp  three  times  a  day ;  neither  wonld  an  infiint 
on  the  breast  feel  comfortable  after  a  gorge  of  ox  beef.  Let  them,  there* 
fore,  put  a  little  of  the  mother's  milk  of  human  kindness  and  considera- 
tion into  their  strait-laced  systems. 

A  hedge  schoolmaster  was  the  general  scribe  of  the  parish,  to  whom 
all  who  wanted  letters  or  petitions  written,  uniformly  applied — ^and 
these  were  glorious  opportunities  for  the  pompous  display  of  pedantry : 
the  remuneration  usually  consisted  of  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

A  poor  woman,  for  instance,  informs  Mat  that  she  wishes  to  have  a 
letter  written  to  her  son,  who  is  a  soldier  abroad. 

"  An'  how  long  is  he  gone,  ma'am  ?  " 

^'  Och,  thin,  masther,  he's  firom  me  goin'  an  fifteen  year ;  an'  a  com- 
rade of  his  was  spakin'  to  Jim  Dwyer,  an  says  his  ridgiment's  lyin'  in 
the  Island  of  Budanages,  somewhere  in  the  back  parts  of  Africa/' 

"  An'  is  it  a  letther  or  petition  you'd  be  afther  havin'  me  to  indite  for 
you,  ma'am  ?  " 

*^  Och,  a  letther.  Sir — a  letther,  masther ;  an'  may  the  Lord  grant  you 
all  kinds  of  luck,  good,  bad,  an'  indifferent,  both  to  you  an'  yours :  an' 
well  it's  known,  by  the  same  token,  that  it's  yourself  has  the  nice  hand 
at  the  pen  entirely,  an'  can  indite  a  letther  or  petition,  tliat  the  priest  o' 
the  parish  mightn't  be  ashamed  to  own  to  it." 

'^  Why,  thin,  'tis  I  that  'ud  scorn  to  deteriorate  upon  the  superiminenco 
of  my  own  execution  at  inditin'  wid  a  pen  in  my  hand  :  but  would  you 
feel  a  delectability  in  my  superscriptionizin'  the  epistolary  correspondency, 
ma'am,  that  I'm  about  to  adopt  ?  " 

"  Eagh  ?  och,  what  am  I  sayin' ! — Sir — ^masther— 5tr? — ^the  noise 
of  the  crathurs^  you  see,  is  got  into  my  ears ;  and,  besides,  I'm  a  bit 
bothered  on  both  sides  of  my  head,  ever  since  I  had  that  weary  weid," 

^'  Silence,  boys ;  bad  manners  to  yez,  will  ye  be  asy,  you  Lilliputian 
Boeotians — by  my  s— -  hem — upon  mj  credit,  if  I  go  down  to  that 
comer,  I'll  castigate  yez  in  dozens :  I  can't  spake  to  tins  dacent  woman, 
with  your  insuperable  turbulentiality." 

^*  Ah,  avoumeen,  masther,  but  the  larnin's  a  fine  thing,  any  how;  an' 
maybe  'tis  yourself  that  hasn't  the  tongue  in  your  head,  an'  can  spake 
the  tall,  high-flown  English  ;  a  wurrah,  but  your  tongue  hangs  well,  any 
how — the  Lord  increase  it !" 

"  Lanty  Cassidy,  are  you  gettin'  on  wid  yer  Stereometry  ?  feBtina^  mi 
disdptdi  ;  vocabo  Homerum^  max  atque  maau  You  see,  ma'am,  I  must 
tache  thim  to  spake  an'  effectuate  a  translation  of  the  lamed  languages 
sometimes." 

^^  Arrah,  masther  dear,  how  did  you  get  it  all  into  your  head,  at  all 
at  all?" 

^^  Silence,  boys  —  taee — *  canticuere  omnes  intentigue  ora  Unebant^ 
Silence,  I  say  agin.' 

"  You  could  slip  over,  maybe,  to  Doran's,  masther,  do  you  see  ? 
You'd  do  it  betther  there,  I'll  engage :  sure  an'  you'd  want  a  dhrop  to 
steady  your  hand,  any  how." 
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**  Now,  boys,  I  am  goin^  to  indite  a  small  taste  of  literal  correspond- 
ency over  at  the  public-honse  here ;  you  literati  will  hear  the  lessons  for 
me,  boys,  till  afther  I'm  back  agin ;  bnt  mind,  boys,  (d^gente  domino^ 
strepuunt  iervi — meditate  on  the  philosophy  of  that ;  and^  Mick  Mahon^ 
take  your  slate  and  put  down  all  the  names ;  and,  upon  my  sou — hem — 
credit,  V\\  castigate  any  boy  guilty  of  mifty  mannari  on  my  retroga- 
dation  thither ; —  er^o  momentotey  cave  ne  titube9  mandataque  fran^M," 

'*  Blood  alive,  masther,  but  that's  great  spakin^ — begar,  a  judge 
couldn't  come  up  to  you ;  but  in  throth,  Sir,  I'd  be  long  sarry  to  throuble 
you  ;  only  he's  away  fifteen  year^  and  I  wouldn't  thrust  it  to  another ; 
and  the  oorplar  that  commands  the  ridgment  would  regard  your  hand^ 
write  and  your  inditin'. 

"  Don't,  ma'am,  plade  the  smallest  taste  of  apology .''^ 

"Eagh?" 

"  I^m  happy  that  I  can  sarve  you,  ma^am." 

**  Musha,  long  life  to  you,  masther,  for  that  same,  any  how — but  it'*s 
yourself  that^s  deep  in  the  lamin'  and  the  langridges ;  the  Lord  incrase 
yer  knowledge— sure,  an'  we  all  want  his  blessin',  you  know." 

THE   RETURN. 

**  Well,  boys,  yeVe  been  at  it — ^here's  swelled  faces  and  bloody 
noses.  What  blackened  your  eye,  Callaghan?  You're  a  purty  prime 
ministher,  ye  boxing  blackguard,  you :  I  left  you  to  keep  pace  among 
these  fiustions,  and  youVe  kicked  up  a  purty  dust*  What  blackened  your 
eye—eh  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Sir,  whin  I  come  in,  if  you  plase." 

**  Ho,  you  Tagabones,  this  is  the  onld  work  of  the  faction  between  the 
Bradys  and  the  Oallaghans — ^bastin"*  one  another;  but,  by  my  sow!,  I'll 
baste  you  all  through  other.  You  don't  want  to  go  out,  Callaghan. 
You  had  fine  work  here  since ;  there^s  a  dead  silence  now ;  but  I'll  pay 
you  presently.  Here,  Duggan,  go  out  wid  Callaghan,  and  see  that  you 
bring  him  back  in  less  than  no  time.  It's  not  enough  for  your  fathers 
and  brothers  to  be  at  it,  who  have  a  ri^ht  to  fight,  but  you  must  battle 
betune  you — ^have  your  field  days  itself! " 

(Dtuj^an  returns) — ^**  Hoo — hoo— Sir,  my  nose.  Oh,  murdher  sJteery^ 
my  nose  is  broked !" 

"  Blow  your  nose,  you  spalpeen  you — ^where's  Callaghan  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  Sir,  bad  luck  to  him  every  day  he  rises  out  of  his  bed ;  he  got 
a  stone  in  his  fist,  too,  that  he  Ao<  me  a  pelt  on  the  nose  wid,  and  then 
made  off  home." 

"  Home,  is  id  ?  Start,  boys,  off— chase  him,  lie  into  him — ^asy,  curse 
yez,  take  time  gettin**  out :  that's  it — keep  to  him — don't  wait  for  me  ; 
take  care,  you  little  spalpeens,  or  you^ll  brake  your  bones,  so  you  will : 
blow  the  dust  of  this  road,  I  can^t  see  my  way  in  it  I" 

'*  Oh  !  murdher,  Jem,  agra,  my  kneels  out  o^  joint.'^ 

"  My  elbow's  smashed,  Paddy.  Bad  luck  to  him — the  devil  fly  away 
wid  him — oh !  ha !  ha ! — oh !  ha !  ha !  murdher — ^hard  fortune  to  me, 
but  little  Mickey  Geery  fell,  an'  thripped  the  masther,  an'  himseirs 
disabled  now — his  black  breeches  split  too— look  at  him  feelin'  them-*- 
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oh!  oil!  ba!  ha!— by  tare-aa-onty,  Callagban  wilbi.>  mnrdhered,  if 
they  cotch  him." 

This  was  a  specimen  of  scholastic  civilisation  which  Ireland  only 
could  furnish ;  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  perfectly  ludicrous  than 
such  a  chase ;  and  such  scenes  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  hedge 
schools,  for,  wherever  severe  punishment  was  dreaded — and,  in  truth, 
most  of  the  hedge  masters  were  unfeeling  tjrrants — the  boy,'  if  sufficiently 
grown  to  make  a  good  race,  usually  broke  away,  and  fled  home  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  The  pack  then  were  usually  led  on  by  the  master,  who  mostly 
headed  them  himself,  all  in  full  cry  exhibiting  such  a  scene  as  should  be  wit- 
nessed in  ordor  to  be  enjoyed.  The  ndghbours,  men,  women,  and  children, 
ran  out  to  be  spectators ;  the  labourers  suspended  their  work  to  enjoy  it, 
assembling  on  such  eminences  as  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  pursuit. 

*^  Bravo,  boys — success,  masther ;  lie  into  him — where's  your  huntin'- 
hom,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ? — he'll  bate  yez,  if  ye  don't  take  the  wind  of  him. 
Well  done,  Callaghan,  keep  up  yer  heart,  yer  sowl,  and  you'^ll  do  it  asy — 
you're  gaining  on  them,  ma  houckal — ^the  masther's  down,  you  gallows 
clip,  an'  there's  none  but  the  scholars  afdier  ye — ^he's  safe/' 

^'  Not  he ;  I'll  hoiild  a  naggin,  the  poor  scholar  has  him ;  don't  you 
see,  he's  close  at  his  heels  V^ 

^^  Dotte^  by  my  song — they^ll  never  come  up  wid  him ;  listen  to  their 
leather  crackers  and  cord-a-roys,  as  their  knees  bang  agin  one  another. 
Hark  forrit,  bo3rs !  bark  forrit !  bussaw,  you  thieves,  InuBaw  !" 

*' Your  beagles  is  well  winded,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  gives  good  tongue." 

*^  Well,  masther,  you  had  your  chase  for  nothing  I  see." 

"  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  another  would  observot  "I  didn't  think  you  war 
so  stiff  in  the  hams,  as  to  let  the  gorsoon  bate  you  that  wayv.-^your 
wind's  failin*.  Sir." 

.    *'  The  schoolmaster  vtss  abroad"  then,  and  never  was  the  *^  march  of 
intellect"  at  once  so  rapid  and  unsuooeasfuL 

During  the  summer  season,  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  the  sdiolars  to 
transfer  their  paper,  slates,  and  books,  to  the  green  which  lay  immediately 
behind  the  school-house,  where  they  stretched  themselves  on  the  grass, 
and  resumed  their  business.  Mat  would  bring  out  his  chair,  and,  pkcing 
it  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hedge,  sit  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the 
contented  lord  of  his  little  realm,  whilst  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars,  of  all  sorts  and  siases,  lay  scattered  over  the  grass,  basking  nnder 
the  scorching  sun  in  all  the  luxury  of  novelty,  nakedness,  and  freedom. 
The  sight  was  original  and  characteristic,  and.such  as  Lord  Brougham 
would  have  been  delighted  with. — ^^  The  schoolmaster  was  abroad  again.** 

As  soon  as  one  o^dock  drew  near.  Mat  would  pull  out  his  Bing^udy  * 
holding  it  against  the  sun,  and  declare  the  hour. 

*  The  RiDg-dial  ysw  the  hcdge-schoolmaster^s  next  hest  substitute  for  a  mtch.  As  it  if 
possible  that  a  gfreat  number  of  oar  readers  may  never  ba^e  beard  of,  much  less  seen  one,  we 
shall  in  a  word  or  two  deseribe  it^—notbing  could  indeed  be  more  aimple.  It  was  a  bright 
briit  ring,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  There 
was  a  small  hole  in  it,  which  when  held  opposite  the  sun  admitted  the  light  against  die  inside 
of  the  ring  behind.  On  this  was  marked  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  and  tlie  time  was  known 
by  observing  the  number  or  the  quarter  on  which  the  slender  ray  that  came  in  from  the  hole 
inlrantlell. 
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"  Now,  bo>    to  yet  ditmeev  and  the  rest  to  play."'* 

**  Hnrroo,  darlins,  to  play— the  masther  says  ifs  dinner  time  !-^if?hip« 
spur-an^away-grey— hunroo— whaok — ^hunroo !" 
•   *^  Masther,  Sir,  my  &thet  bid  me  ax  you  home  to  yer  dinner." 

*^  No,  hern  oome  to  hu:^^  come  wid  me  if  yoa  plase^  Sir." 

^*  Sir,  nelrer  heed  them  /  my  mother.  Sir,  has  some  of  what  'you  know 
-•of  the  flitch  I  brought  to  Shoneeii  on  last  Aiatber,  Sir." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  theboys  gave  themselyes  great  liberty ;  an 
inTitation,  even  when  not  accepted,  being  on  indemnity  for  the  day ;  it 
was  usnally  fii^owed  by  a  battle  between  the  elaimants,  and  bloody  noses 
sometimes  were  the  issne«  The  master  himself,  nitet  deciding  to  go  where 
he  was  certain  of  getting  the  best  dinner,  gjuierally  put  au  end  to  the 
quarrels  by  a  reprimand,  and  then  gave  notice  to  the  disappointed  claim- 
ants of  the  successive  days  on  which  he  would  attend  at  their  respective 
houses. 

**  Boys,  you  all  know  my  maxim  ;  to  go,  for  fear  of  any  jealousies, 
bojTS,  wherever  I  get  Hie  wortt  dinner;  so  tell  me  now,  boys,  what  yer 
daoent  mothers  have  all  got  at  home  for  me  V 

^^  My  mother  killed  a  fat  hen  yesterday.  Sir,  an*  you'll  have  a  lump  of 
bacon  and  flat  dutch'  along  wid  it." 

*^  We'll  have  hung  beef  and  greens^  Sir." 

*^  We  tried  the  pnties  this  mornin,'  Sur,  an^  we'll  have  new  praties,  and 
bread  and  bntther.  Sir." 

**  Well,  it's  all  good,  boys;  but  rather  than  show  favour  or  affection, 
do  3rou  see,  I'll  go  wid  Andy,  here,  and  take  share  of  the  hen  an^  bacon ; 
but,  boys,  for  all  that,  I'm  fonder  of  the  other  things,  you  persave ;  and 
as  I  can- 1  go  wid  you,  Mat,  tell  your  respectable  mother  that  I'll  be  with 
her  to-morrow ;  and  with  you,  Larry,  ma  bouchal,  the  day  afther." 

If  ft  master  were  a  single  man,  he  usually  *^  went  round"  -with  the 
scholars  each  night ;  but  there  were  geiierally  a  few  comfortable  farmers, 
leading  men  in  the  pansh,  at  whose  house  he  chiefly  resided ;  and  the 
children  of  these  men  were  treated  with  the  grossest  luid  most  barefaced 
partiality.  They  were  altogether  privil^ed  persons,  and  had  liberty  to 
beat  and  abuse  the  other  children  of  the  school,  who  were  certain  of  being 
most  unmeroifidly  flogged,  if  they  even  dared  to  prefer  a  complaint 
against  the  favourites.  Indeed  the  instances  of  atrocious  cruelty  in  hedge 
schools  were  almost  incredible,  and  such  as,  in  the  present  enlightened 
time,  would  not  be  permitted.  As  to  the  state  of  the  *^  poor  scholar,"  it 
exceeded  belief;  fer  he  was  friendless  and  unprotected.  But  though  legal 
prosecutions  in  those  da3r8  were  never  resorted  to,  yet,  according  to  the 
characteristic  notions  of  Irish  retributive  justice,  certain  cases  occurred, 
in  which  a  signal,  and  at  times,  a  fatal  vengeance  was  executed  on  the 
person  of  the  brutal  master.  Sometimes  the  brothers  and  other  relatives 
of  the  mutilated  child  would  come  in  a  body  to  the  school,  and  flog  the 
pedagogue  with  his  own  taws,  until  his  back  was  lapped  in  blood.  Some- 
times they  would  beat  him  until  few  symptoms  of  life  remained. 

Occasionally  he  would  get  a  nocturnal  notice  to  quit  the  parish  in  a 
given  time,  under  a  penalty  which  seldom  proved  a  dead  letter  in  case 
of  nion-cempliance.    Not  unfrequently  did  those  whom  he  had,  when 
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boys,  treated  with  sach  barbarity,  go  back  to  him,  when  young  men,  not 
samnch  for  education's  sake,  as  for  the  especial  purpose  of  retaliating 
upon  him  for  his  former  cruelty.  When  cases  of  this  nature  occurred,- 
he  found  himself  a  mere  dpher  in  his  school,  never  daring  to  practise 
ezoessiye  seyerity  in  their  presence.  Instances  haye  oome  to  our  otm 
knowledge,  of  masters,  who,  for  their  mere  amusement,  would  go  out  to 
the  next  hedge,  cut  a  hurge  branch  of  fnrse  or  thorn,  and  haying  first 
carefully  arranged  the  chUdien  in  a  row  round  the  walls  of  the  school, 
their  naked  legs  stretched  out  before  them,  would  sweep  round  the  branch, 
bristling  yrith  spikes  and  prickles,  with  all  his  force  against  their  limbs, 
until,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  circle  of  blood  was  visible  on  the  ground  where 
they  sat,  their  legs  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  scarified.  This  the 
master  did,  whenever  he  happened  to  be  drunk,  or  in  a  remarkably  good 
humour.  The  poor  children,  however,  were  obliged  to  laugh  loud,  and 
enjoy  it,  though  the  tears  were  fEdling  down  their  cheeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  he  inflicted.  To  knock  down  a  child  with  the  fist,  was 
considered  nothing  harsh ;  nor,  if  a  boy  were  cut,  or  prostrated  by  a 
blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the  head,  did  he  ever  think  of  representing  the 
master^s  cruelty  to  his  parents.  Kicking  on  the  shins  with  the  point 
of  a  brogue  or  shoe,  bound  round  the  edge  of  the  sole  with  iron  nails, 
until  the  bone  was  laid  open,  was  a  common  punishment ;  and  as  for  the 
usual  slapping,  horsing,  and  flogging,  they  were  inflicted  with  a  brutality 
that  in  every  case  richly  deserved  for  the  tyrant,  not  only  a  peculiai^ 
whipping  by  the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  but  a  separation  from 
civilized  society  by  transportation  for  life.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  general  severity  practised  in  hedge  schools,  excesses  of 
punishment  did  not  often  produce  retaliation  against  the  master ;  these 
were  only  exceptions,  isolated  cases  that  did  not  a^jct  the  general  diaracter 
of  the  discipline  in  such  schools* 

Now  when  we  consider  the  total  absence  of  all  moral  and  religious 
principles  in  these  establishments,  and  the  positive  presence  of  all  that  was 
tricked,  cruel,  and  immoral,  need  we  be  surprised  that  occasional  crimes 
of  a  da^k  and  cruel  character  should  be  perpetrated  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  unlettered  ignorance  itself  were  not 
preferable  to  the  kind  of  education  which  the  people  then  received. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  ymtings  of  many  respectable  persons  on 
Irish  topics  imbued  with  a  tinge  of  spurious  liberality,  that  frequently 
occasions  them  to  depart  from  truth.  To  draw  the  Irish  character  as  it 
tff,  as  the  model  of  all  that  is  generous,  hospitable,  and  magnanimous, 
is  in  some  degree  fiuhionable ;  but  although  I  am  as  warm  an  admirer  of 
all  that  is  reidly  excellent  and  amiable  in  my  countrjnnen  as  any  man, 
yet  I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  extenuate  their  weak  and  indefensible  points. 
That  they  possess  the  dements  of  a  noble  and  exalted  national  character, 
I  grant ;  nay,  that  they  actually  do  possess  such  a  character,  under  limi- 
tations, I  am  ready  to  maintain.  Irishmen,  setting  aside  their  religious 
and  political  prejudices,  are  grateful,  affectionate,  honourable,  faithful, 
generous,  and  even  magnanimous ;  but,  under  the  stimulus  of  religious 
and  political  feeling,  they  are  treacherous,  cruel,  and  inhuman — will 
murder,  hurv^  and  exterminate,  not  only  without  compunction,  but  with  a 
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eatanic  delight  worthy  of  a  savage.  Their  edacation,  indeed,  was  truly 
barbarous ;  they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  cruelty,  revenge,  and 
personal  hatred,  in  their  schools.  Their  knowledge  was  directed  to  evil 
purposes— disloyal  principles  were  industriously  insinuated  into  their 
minds  by  their  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  leaders  of  illegal  associations. 
The  matter  placed  in  their  hands  was  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  per- 
nicious nature,  as  regarded  politics :  and  as  far  as  religion  and  morality 
were  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  gross  and  superstitious  than  the 
books  which  circulated  among  them.  Eulogiums  on  murder,  robbery^ 
and  thefb,  were  read  with  delight  in  the  histories  of  Freney  the  Robber, 
and  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees ;  ridicule  of  the  TVord  of  God,  and 
hatred  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  in  a  book  called  Ward's  Cantos,  written 
in  Hudibrastic  verse ;  the  downfal  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  Columbkill's  Prophecy,  and 
latterly  in  that  of  Pastorini.  Qross  superstitions,  political  and  religious 
ballads  of  the  vilest  doggrel,  miraculous  legends  of  holy  friars  persecuted 
by  Protestants,  and  of  signal  vengeance  inflicted  by  their  divine  power  on 
those  who  persecuted  them,  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  young  and  old,  and 
of  course  ^mly  fixed  in  their  credulity. 

Their  weapons  of  controversy  were  drawn  from  the  Fifty  Reasons,  the 
Dolefnl  Fall  of  Andrew  Sail,  the  Catholic  Christian,  the  grounds  of  the 
Catholic  Doctrine,  a  Net  for  the  Fishers  of  Men,  and  several  other  pub- 
lications of  the  same  class.  The  books  of  amusement  read  in  these  schools, 
including  the  first-pientioned  in  this  list,  were,  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Rome,  Don 
Belianis  of  Greece,  the  Royal  Fairy  Tales,  the  Arabian  Nights  Enters 
tainments,  Valentine  and  Oraon,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Dorastes  and 
Faunia,  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  Chevalier  Faublax;  to  these 
I  may  add,  the  Battle  of  Aughrim,  Siege  of  Londonderry,  History  of 
the  Young  Ascanius,  a  name  by  which  the  Pretender  was  designated, 
and  the  Renowned  History  of  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  the  Forty  Thieves, 
Robin  Hood's  Garland^  the  Garden  of  Love  and  Royal  Flower  of  Fidelity, 
Parismus  and  Parismenos ;  along  with  others,  the  names  of  which  sliall 
not  appear  on  these  pages.  With  this  specimen  of  education  before  our 
eyes,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be,  in 
general,  so  moral  and  civilized  a  people  as  they  are  ? 

*^  Thady  Bradly,  will  you  come  up  wid  your  slate,  till  I  examine  yon 
in  your  figures  ?  Go  out,  Sir,  and  blow  your  nose  first,  and  don't  be  after 
maJcing  a  looking-glass  out  of  the  sleeve  of  your  jacket.  Now  that 
Thadjr's  out,  I'll  hould  you,  boys,  that  none  of  yez  knows  how  to  expound 
his  name— eh  ?  do  ye  ?  But  I  needn't  ax — ^well,  'tis  Thaddeus ;  and, 
maybe,  that's  as  much  as  the  priest  that  christened  him  knew.  Boys, 
you  see  what  it  is  to  have  the  lamin' — ^to  lade  the  life  of  a  gintleman, 
and  to  be  able  to  talk  deeply  wid  the  clargy !  Now  I  could  run 
down  any  man  in  argnin',  except  a  priest ;  and  if  the  bishop  was  afther 
consecratin'  me,  I'd  have  as  much  larnin'  as  some  of  them ;  but  you  see 
I^m  not  consecrated— and — ^well^  'tis  no  matther — I  only  say  that  the 
morels  the  pity. 

^*  Well,  Thady^  when  did  you  go  into  subtraction  ?" 
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^^  The  day  beyond  yeaterdiiy.  Sir;  yam  nraaha^  sure  Hwas  younelf. 
Sir,  that  abet  me  the  first  sivn." 

'*  Masther,  Sir,  Thady  Bradly  stole  my  cntter — ^that's  m^  cutter, 
Thady  Bradly." 

"  No  it*8  not"  (in  a  low  roice). 

'*  Sir,  that's  my  cutter— *an'  theoe's  three  nicks  in  id." 

"  Thady,  is  that  his  cutter  ¥' 

''  There's  your  cutter  for  you.  Siie^  I  found  it  on  die  flure  and  didn^t 
know  who  oWn'd  it." 

"  You  know'd  very  well  who  ownM  it ;  didnH  Dick  Martin  see'you 
Kftin^  it  off  .0^  my  slate,  when  I  was  out  ?" 

«'  Well^  if  Dick  Martin  saw  him,  it's  enough  :  to'  'tis  Dick  that 's  the 
tindher-hearted  boy,  an'  would  knock  you  down  wid  a  lump  of  a  stone, 
if  be  saw  you  murtherin'  but  a  fly ! 

'<  Well,  Thady— throth  Thady,  I  fear  youll  undherstand  subtraction 
better  nor  your  tacher :  I  doubt  you  '11  apply  it  to  ^  Practice'  all  your 
life,  ma  bouchal,  and  that  you  '11  be  apt  to  find  it '  the  Rule  of  False'  *  at 
last.  Well,  Thady,  from  one  thousand  pounds,  no  shillings,  and  no  pince, 
how  will  you  subtract  one  pound  ?  Put  it  down  on  your  slate — this  way^ 

1000    00    00 
.   1     00    00 

"  1  don*t  know  how  to  shet  about  it,  masther/* 

"  You  don't,  an'  how  dare  you  tell  me  so,  you  sidngafjcn  you — you 
Cornelius  Agrippa  you—go  to  your  sate  and  study  it,  or  I  ''ll — ha  !  be  off, 
you" — 

**  Pierce  Butler,  come. up  wid  your  multiplication.  Pierce,  multiply 
four  hundred  by  two — put  it  down — that's  it, 

400 
By    2 

^  Twice  nought  is  one."  (Whack,  whack.)  *<  Take  that  as  an  illus- 
tration— ^is  that  one  ?" 

^^  Faith,  masther,  that 's  two,  any  how  ;  but,  Sir,  is  not  wanst  nought 
nothin^ ;  now,  masther,  sure  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin'." 

**  Very  good,  Sir/' 

**  If  wanst  nought  be  nothing  then  twice  nought  must  be  somcthin', 
for  it^s  double  what  wanst  nought  is — see  how  I'm  sthruck  for  nothxn\ 
an'  me  knows  it — boo !  hoo  1  hoo  !" 

**  Get  out,  you  Esculapian ;  but  1 11  give  you  90fnethin\  by-and-by, 
just  to  make  you  remimber  that  you  know  notkirC—<M  wid  you  to  your 
sate,  you  spalpeen  you— -to  tell  me  that  there  can't  be  lees  than  nothin' 
when  it's  well  known  that  sporting  Squire  O^Canter  is  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  less  than  nothin'/' 

**  Paddy  Doran,  come  up  to  your  *  Intherest/  Well,  Paddy,  what's 
the  intherest  of  a  hundred  pound,  at  five  per  cent  ?  Boys,  have  manners 
you  thieves  you." 

"  Do  you  mane,  masther,  per  cent  per  annum  f*  ^ 

*  Tbe  nime  of  a  <*  Rale*' in  Gough's  Arithmetic 
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^  To  be  lure  I  do — ^how  do  you Btate  it?" 

*^  I  *11  say,  as  a  hundher  pound  is  to  one  year,  so  is  five  per  oent.  per 
annum/' 

*^  Hum — ^why  what 's  the  number  of  the  sum,  Paddy  ?" 

''  'lis  No.  84,  Sir."  (The  master  steab^  a  glanoe  at  the  Key  to 
Gough.) 

"  I  only  want  to  look  at  it  in  the  Gongh,  you  see,  Paddy,— «n'  how 
dare  you  give  me  such  an  answer,  you  big-headed  dunce,  you — go  off  an' 
study  it,  you  rascally  Lilliputian — off  wid  you,  and  dcm't  let  me  see  your 
ugly  mug,  till  you  know  it." 

^'  Now,  ^nthmeny  for  the  CSassics ;  and  first  for  the  Latinaarians-^ 
Larry  Cassidy,  come  up  wid  your  Aisop.  Larry,  yoa  're  a  year  at  Latin, 
an'  I  don't  think  you  know  Latin  for  frize,  what  your  own  coat  is  made 
of,  Larry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Lany,  do  you  know  what  a  man  that 
taiches  Classics  is  called  V 

*'  A  schoolmasther,  Sir."     (Whack,  whack,  whack.) 

'*  Take  that  for  your  ignorance — ^and  that  to  the  back  of  it — ^ha;  that  11 
taiche  you — to  call  a  man  that  taiches  Classics  a  schoolmasther,  indeed  1 
Tis  a  Profissor  of  Humanity  itself,  he  is — (whack,  whack,  whack,) — ha ! 
you  ringleader,  you ;  you  're  as  bad  as  Dick  M'Growler,  that  no  masther 
in  the  county  could  get  any  good  o^  in  regard  that  he  put  the  whole 
school  together  by  the  ears,  wherever  he'll  be,  though  the  spalpeen 
wouldn't  stand  fight  himself.  Hard  fortune  to  you  !  to  go  to  put  such 
an  affront  upon  me,  an'  me  a  Profissor  of  Humanity.  What's  Latin  for 
pantaloons?" 

"  Fem — ^fem — femi — " 

«*  No,  it's  not,  Sir." 

"  Femora—" 

"Can  you  do  it?'' 

'^  Don't  strike  me.  Sir ;  don't  strike  me,  Sir,  an*  I  will." 

"  I  say,  can  you  do  it  ?" 

«  FemoraM,"— (whack,  whack,  whack,)—"  Ah,  Sir !  a/*,  Sir!  'tisfemo- 
rail— oA,  Sir  1  'tis  femorali— o/i,  Sir ! " 

"  This  thratement  to  a  Profissor  of  Humanity — (driyes  him  head  oyer 
heds  to  his  seat). — Now,  Sir,  maybe  you  '11  have  Latin  for  throwsers 
agin,  or  by  my  sowl,  if  you  don't,  you  must  peel,  and  I'll  tache  yon 
what  a  Profissor  of  Humanity  is  1 

"  Dan  Rae,  you  little  starved-looking  spalpeen,  will  you  come  up  to 
your  Illocution  ? — and  a  purty  figure  you  cut  at  it,  wid  a  voice  like  a 
penny  thrumpet,  Dan !  Well,  what  speech  have  you  got  now,  Dan,  ma 
bouchal.     Is  it,  ^  Romans,  connthrymin,  and  lovers  V" 

*^  No^  Shir ;  yarrah,  didn't  I  ipake  that  speech  before  ?" 

"  No,  you  didn't,  you  fairy.  Ah,  Dan,  little  as  you  arc,  you  take 
credit  for  more  than  ever  you  spoke,  Dan,  agrah;  but,  faith,  the  same 
thrick  will  come  agin  you  some  time  or  other,  avick !  Go  and  get  that 
speech  betiher ;  I  see  by  your  face,  yon  haven't  it :  off  wid  you,  and  get 
a  patch  upon  your  breeches,  your  little  knees  are  through  them,  though 
'tisn't  by  prayin'  you  Ve  wore  them,  any  how,  you  little  hop-o'-my- 
thnmb  you,  wid  a  voice  like  arat  in  a  thrap ;  off  wid  you,  man  alive ! 
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Sometimes  the  neighbouring  gentry  need  to  call  into  Mat's  establish- 
ment, moved  probably  by  a  cnriosity  excited  by  his  character,  and  tlio 
general  conduct  of  the  school.  On  one  occasion  Squire  Johnston  and  an 
English  gentleman  paid  him  rather  an  unexpected  visit.  Mat  had  that 
morning  got  a  new  scholar,  the  son  of  a  dancing  tailor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  as  it  was  reported  that  the  son  was  nearly  equal  to  the  fintlicr 
in  that  accomplishment,  Mat  insisted  on  having  a  specimen  of  his  skill. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  on  this  point,  as  it  would  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  a  travelling  schoolmaster,  who  had  paid  him  rather  a  hostile 
visit,  which  Mat,  who  dreaded  a  literary  challenge,  feared  might  occasion 
him  some  trouble. 

**  Come  up  here,  you  little  tarter^  till  we  get  a  dacent  view  of  you. 
You  're  a  son  of  Neil  Malone's — ^aren't  you  ?^ 

"  Yes,  and  of  Mary  Malone,  my  mother,  too,  Sir.'' 

"  Why  thin,  that's  not  bad,  any  how — what's  your  name?" 

**  Dick,  Sir.'' 

**  Now,  Dick',  ma  bouchal,  isn't  it  true  that  you  can  dance  a  horn- 
pipe?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

*^  Here,  Larry  Brady,  take  the  door  off  the  hinges,  an'  lay  it  down  on 
the  flnre,  till  Dick  Malone  dances  the  Humours  of  Gljrnn  :  silence,  boys, 
not  a  word  ;  but  just  keep  lookin'  an." 

*^  Who  '11  sing,  Sir  ?  for  I  can't  be  afther  dancin'  a  step  widout  tlic 
music." 

"  Boys,  which  of  yez  'U  sing  for  Dick  ?  I  say,  boys,  will  none  of 
yez  give  Dick  the  Harmony?  Well,  come,  Dick,  I'll  sing  for  you 
myself:— 

*'  Toml  lol,  loml  lol,  lorral  lol,  loiral,  lol— 
Toldherol,  loml  lol,  loml  lol,  lol,"  &c.  &c 

*^  I  say,  Misther  Xavanagh,"  said  the  strange  master,  ^^  what  angle 
does  Dick's  heel  form  in  the  second  step  of  the  treble,  from  the  kibe  on 
the  left  foot  to  the  comer  of  the  door  fominst  him  ?" 

To  this  mathematical  poser  Mat  made  no  reply,  only  sang  the  tune 
with  redoubled  loudness  and  strength,  whilst  little  Dicky  pounded  the 
old  crazy  door  with  all  his  skill  and  alacrity.  The  *'  boys"  were 
delighted. 

**  Bravo,  Dick,  that 's  a  man, — welt  the  flure— cut  the  buckle- 
murder  the  clocks — ^rise  upon  suggaun,  and  sink  upon  gad — down  the 
flure  flat,  foot  about — ^keep  one  foot  on  the  ground  and  t'other  never  off 
it,"  saluted  him  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  he  would  receive  a  sly  hint,  in  a  feigned  voice,  to  call  for 
*'  Devil  stick  the  Fiddler,"  alluding  to  the  master.  Now  a  squeaking 
voice  would  chime  in ;  by  and  by  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  master's 
bass  had  a  hundred  and  forty  trebles,  all  in  chorus  to  the  same  tune. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  two  gentlemen  entered ;  and,  reader,  you  may 
conceive,  but  I  cannot  describ^  the  face  which  Mat  (who  sat  with  his 
back  to  tl]e  door,  and  did  not  see  them  until  they  were  some  time  in  the 
house),  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  There  he  sung  ore  rotunda^  throwing 
forth  an  astounding  tide  of  voice ;    whilst  little  Dick,  a  thin,  pale-faced 
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vrohin,  ivith  hia  bead;  from  which  the  hair  stood  erect,  snak  between  his 
hollow  shoulders,  was  performing  prodigious  feats  of  agility. 
.    ''What's  the  matter?   what's  the  matter?"    said  the  gentlemen. 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kayanagli !" 

«  — Toonllol,  lol 

Oh,  good Oh,  good  morning — — gintlemen,  with  extrame  kindness," 

replied  Mat,  rising  suddenly  up,  but  not  removing  his  hat,  although  the 
gentlemen  instantly  uncoyered. 

''  Why,  thin,  gintlemen,'^  he  continued,  ^'  you  haye  caught  us  in  our 
little  relaxations  to-day ;  but — ^hem ! — I  mane  to  giye  the  boys  a  holiday 
for  the  sake  of  this  honest  and  respectable  gintleman  in  the  frize  jock,  who 
is  not  entirely  ignorant,  you  persaye,  of  litherature ;  and  we  had  a  small 
taste,  gintlemen,  among  ourselves,  of  Sathumalian  licentiousness,  ut  ita 
dicam^  in  regard  of — ^hem  !~in  regard  of  this  lad  here,  who  was  dancing 
a  hornpipe  upon  the  door,  and  we,  in  absence  of  betther  mudc,  had  to 
supply  him  with  the  harmony ;  but  as  your  honours  know,  gintlemen, 
the  greatest  men  have  bent  themselves  on  espacial  occasions." 

''  Make  no  apology,  Mr.  Kavanagh ;  it's  very  commendable  in  you  to 
bend  yourself  by  condescending  to  amuse  your  pupils.^^ 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.  Squire,  I  can  take  freedoms  with  you ;  but 
perhaps  the  concomitant  gentleman,  your  friend  here,  would  be  pleased 
to  take  my  stool.  Indeed,  I  always  use  a  chair,  but  the  back  of  it,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  small  portion  of  jocularity,  was  as  frail  as 
the  fair  sect :  it  went  home  psterday  to  be  mended.  Do,  Sir,  condescind 
to  be  Mted.  Upon  my  reputation.  Squire,  I'm  sorry  that  I  have  not 
accommodation  for  you,  too,  Sir ;  except  one  of  these  hassocks,  which, 
in  joint  considheration  with  the  length  of  your  honour's  legs,  would  be,  I 
anticipate,  rather  low ;  but  yotf,  Sir,  vrill  honour  me  by  taking  the  stool." 

By  considerable  importunity  he  forced  the  gentleman  to  comply  with 
bis  courtesy ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fixed  himself  upon  the  seat,  than  it 
overturned,  and  stretched  him,  black  coat  and  all,  across  a  wide  concavity 
in  the  floor  nearly  filled  up  with  white  ashes  produced  from  mountain 
turf.  In  a  moment  he  was  completely  white  on  one  side,  and  exhibited  a 
most  laughable  appearance ;  his  hat,  too,  was  scorched,  and  nearly  burned 
on  the  turf  coals.  Squire  Johnston  laughed  heartily,  as  did  the  other 
schoolmaster,  whilst  the  Englishman  completely  lost  his  temper — swearing 
that  such  another  uncivilized  establishment  was  not  between  the  poles. 

"  I  solemnly  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty  pardons,^  said  Mat;  ''bad 
mauners  to  it  for  a  stool !  but,  your  honour,  it  was  my  own  defect  of 
speculation,  bekase,  you  see,  it'^s  mintu  a  leg — a  curcumstance  of  which 
you  wam't  in  a  proper  capacity  to  take  cognation,  as  not  being  personally 
acquunted  with  it.     I  humbly  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty  pardons.'^ 

The  Englishman  was  now  nettled,  and  determined  to  wreak  his  ill 
temper  on  Mat,  by  turning  him  and  his  establishment  into  ridicule. 

"  Isn't  this.  Mister  —  I  forget  your  name,  Sir." 

"  Mat  Kavanagh,  at  your  sarvice.^ 

"  Very  weU,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Mat  Kevanagh,  isn't  this  preciseljr 
what  is  called  a  hec^e  school  ?" 
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^'  A  bedge^soliool !  *"  replied  Mat,  highly  ofiended :  ^^  my  semiitaiy  g 
hedge-sohool !  No,  Sir;  I  scorn  the  eo^n^mm  intoto.  This,  Sir,  is  m 
Glassioal  and  Mathematical  Seminary,  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  your  humble  servant." 

''  Sur,"  replied  the  other  master,  who  till  then  was  silent,  wishing,  per- 
haps to  9ack  Mat  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen,  '^  it  it  a  hedge-school ; 
and  he  is  no  scholar,  but  an  ignoramus,  whom  Fd  sack  in  three  minute, 
that  would  be  ashamed  of  a  hedge-school.^ 

^^  Ay,^  says  Mat,  changing  his  tone,  and  taking  the  cue  fix>m  his  friend, 
whose  learning  he  dreaded,  .^'  it^s  just,  for  argument's  sake,  a  hedge-school; 
and,  what  is  more,  I  scorn  to  be  ashamed  of  it.^ 

**  And  do  you  not  teach  occasionally  under  thehedge  behind  the  house  here  ?" 

" Granted,"  replied  Mat ;  ** nnd  novir  "^ete^BjoxxtviiconseqnenHm?'' 

'' Yes,"  subjoined  the  other,  ^^-producejoiirvU  oonteqtientUB;  but  any 
one  may  know  by  a  glance  that  the  divil  a  much  of  it's  about  you." 

<^  The  Englishman  himself  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  the  m  comequmtim^ 
and  replied,  *'  Why  don't  you  live,  and  learn,  and  teach  like  civilised 
beings,  and  not  assemble  like  wild  asses — ^pardon  me,  my  friend,  for  the 
simile^-at  least  like  wild  colts,  in  such  clusters  behind  the  ditches  V 

<^A  clustherof  wildcoults!"  said  Mat ;  ^Uhat  shows  what  you  are; 
no  man  of  classical  lamin*  would  use  such  a  word.  If  you  had  stuck  at 
the  asses,  we  know  it^s  a  subject  you're  at  home  in — ^ha !  ha  !  ha ! — but 
you  brought  the  joke  on  yourself  your  honour — ^that  is^  if  it's  a  joke— 
ha!  ha!  bar 

"  Permit  me,  Sir,**  replied  the  strange  master,  "to  ax  your  honour  one 
question — did  you  receive  a  classieal  education  ?  Are  you  college-bred  ?" 

"  Yes,^^  replied  the  Eoglishman ;  I  can  reply  to  both  in  the  affirmative. 
I^m  a  Cantabrigian." 

"  You  are  a  tchat  ?"  asked  Mat. 

^'  I  am  a  Cantabrigian." 

<'  Come,  Sir,  you  must  explain  yourself,  if  you  plase.  Ill  take  my  oath 
that^s  neither  a  classical  nor  a  mathematical  tarm." 

The  gentleman  smiled.  "  I  was  educated  in  the  English  College  of 
Cambridge." 

*'  Well,''  BSLjs  Mat,  "  and  may  be  you  would  be  as  well  oflP  if  you  had 
picked  up  your  lamin'  in  our  own  Thrinity ;  there's  good  picking  in 
Thrinity,  for  gentlemen  like  you,  that  are  sober,  and  harmless  about  the 
brains,  in  regard  of  not  being  oveiiy  bright.'* 

*^  You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge-school,"  replied  the  other  master. 
*^  Did  you  never  hear,  for  all  so  long  as  you  war  in  Cambridge,  of  a  nate 
little  spot  in  Greece  called  the  groves  of  Academus  ? 

^' '  luter  lucos  Academi  quarere  veram.' 

What  was  Plato  himself  but  a  hedge  schoolmaster  ?  and,  with  humble 
submission,  it  casts  no  slur  on  an  Irish  tacher  to  be  compared  to  Atm,  I 
think.  You  forget  also,  Sir,  that  the  Dhruids  taught  under  their  oaks :  ehV 
"  Ay,"  added  Mat,  **and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  too.  Faith,  an'  if 
that  same  tree  was  now  in  being,  if  there  wouldn't  be  hedge  schoolmasters, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  hedge  scholars,  any  how — particularly  if  the 
fruit  was  well  tasted." 
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'^  I  believe,  Millbank,  you  must  give  in,**  said  Squire  Johnston.  **  I 
think  you  have  got  the  worst  of  it** 

^^  Why,"  said  Mat,  ^^  if  the  gintleman'^s  not  afther  bein'  sacked  clane, 
I'^m  not  here." 

^^  Are  you  a  mathematician  ?  "  inquired  Mat's  friend,  determined  to 
follow  up  his  victory ;  **  do  you  know  Mensuration  ?" 

^*  Come,  I  do  know  Mensuration,"  said  the  Englishman,  with  confidence. 
'  "  And  how  would  you  find  the  solid  contents  of  a  load  of  thorns  f  said 
the  other. 

^*  Ay,  or  how  will  you  consther  and  parse  me  this  sintince?"  said 
Mat 

**  ^  Ragibus  et  clotibus  solemus  stopere  viodoni, 
Nos  nnmeros  sumus  et  frugei  coDBumere  nati, 
Stercon  flat  stiio  ran  tem-Untaro  btmgo.' " 

"  Aisy,  Mister  Kavanagh,"  replied  the  other ;  **  let  the  Cantabrigian 
resolve  the  one  I  propounded  him  first." 

^*  And  let  the  Cantabrigian  then  take  up  mine,"  said  Mat :  **  and  if  he 
can  expound  it,  I'll  give  him  a  dozen  more  to  bring  home  in  his  pocket, 
for  the  Cambridge  folk  to  crack  after  their  dinner,  along  wid  their  nuts.'' 
^    *•  Can  you  do  the  *  Snail  ?' "  inquired  the  stranger. 

^'  Or  *Aand  Bon  opposite  sides  of  a  wood,'  without  the  Key?"  said  Mat. 

"  Maybe,^^  said  the  stranger,  who  threw  off  the  frize  jock,  and  exhibited 
a  muscular  frame  of  great  power,  cased  in  an  old  black  coat — ^^  maybe  the 
gintleman  would  like  to  get  a  small  taste  of  the  '  Scuffle?*' 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Englishman ;  "  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity 
for  it — I  assure  you  I  have  not.  What  the  deuce  do  they  mean,  Johnston  ? 
I  hope  you  have  influence  over  them." 

'*  Hand  me  down  that  cudgel,  Jack  Brady,  till  I  show  the  gintleman 
the  <  Snail '  and  the  '  Maypole,' "  said  Mat. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad ;  never  mind,  Mr. a Kevanagh.    I  give 

up  the  contest ;  I  resign  you  the  palm,  gentlemen.     The  hedge  school  has 
beaten  Cambridge  hollow.^ 

**  One  poser  more,  before  you  go.  Sir,"  said  Mat — "  Can  you  give  me 
Latin  for  a  game-egg  in  two  words  ?  " 
.    **  Eh,  a  game  egg  ?     No,  by  my  honour,  I  cannot — gentlemen,  I  yield." 

**  Ay,  I  thought  so,"  replied  Mat ;  *^  and,  faith,  I  believe  the  divil  a  much 
of  the  game  bird  about  you — ^but  bring  it  home  to  Cam-bridge,  anyhow,  and 
let  them  chew  their  cuds  upon  it,  you  persave ;  and,  by  the  sowl  of  New- 
ton, it  will  puzzle  the  whole  establishment,  or  my  name  ^s  not  Kavanagh." 

^'  It  will,  I  am  convinced,"  replied  the  gentleman,  eyeing  the  herculean 
frame  of  the  strange  teacher  and  the  substantial  cudgel  in  Mat^s  hand ; 
^'it  will,  undoubtedly.  But  who  is  this  most  miserable  naked  lad  here, 
Mr.  Kevanagh?*' 

*^  Why,  Sir,"  replied  Mat,  with  his  broad  Milesian  face,  expanded  by  a 
forthcoming  joke,  *^  he  is,  Sir,  in  a  sartin  and  especial  particularity^  a 
namesake  of  your  own." 

"  How  is  that,  Mr.  Kevanagh  ?" 

"  My  name 's  not  K^anogh,''  replied  Mat,  •*  but  Kavanagh ;  the  Irish 
A  for  ever!" 
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<^  Well,  bat  how  is  the  lad  a  namesake  of  mine  ?**  said  the  EngtisbniMi. 
"  Bekase,  you  see,  he's  &poor  scholar^  Sir,"  replied  Mat :  "  an'  I  hope 
your  honour  will  pardon  me  for  the  facetiousnes^^-* 

^  '  Quid  yetafc  ridentem  dicere  Terum  ! ' 

as  Horace  says  to  Msscenus,  in  the  first  of  the  Satliirs.*' 

^^  There^  Mr.  Kavanagh,  is  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him." 

*^  Michael,  will  you  rise  up.  Sir,  and  make  the  gintleman  a  bow  ?  he 
has  given  you  the  price  of  a  shoot  of  clothes,  ma  bouchal." 

Michael  came  up  with  a  very  tattered  coat  hanging  about  him  ;  and, 
catching  his  fore-lock,  bobbed  down  his  head  after  the  usual  manner, 
saying — *'  Musha  yarrah,  long  life  to  your  honour  every  day  you  rise, 
an  the  Lord  grant  your  sowl  a  short  stay  in  purgatory,  wishin'  ye,  at  the 
same  time,  a  happy  death  aftherwards !" 

The  gentleman  could  not  stand  this,  but  laughed  so  heartily  that  the 
argument  was  fairly  knocked  up. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Squire  Johnston  did  not  visit  Mat's  school 
from  mere  curiosity. 

"  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  said  he,  *^  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  private 
conversation  with  you,  and  will  thank  you  to  walk  down  the  road  a  little 
with  thid  gentleman  and  me." 

When  the  gentleman  and  Mat  had  gone  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  the 
school  door,  the  Englishman  heard  himself  congratulated  in  tlie  following 
phrases  by  the  scholars  : — 

.  ^*  How  do  you  feel  afther  bein^  tacked^  gintleman  ?  The  masther  sacked 
you !  You're  a  purty  schokr !  It's  not  you,  Mr,  Johnston,  it's  the 
other.  You'll  come  to  argue  agin,  will  you  ?  Where's  your  head,  now  ? 
Bah!  Come  back  till  we  ^nt  the  tuff^aun*  about  your  neck.  Bah! 
You  must  go  to  school  to  Cam-bridge  agin,  before  you  can  argue  an 
Irisher!  Look  at  the  figure  he  cuts!  Why  duv  ye  put  the  one  foot 
past  the  other,  when  ye  walk,  for  ?     Bah  !     Dunce ! !" 

*^  Well,  boys,  never  heed  yez  for  that,**'  shouted  Mat ;  ^'  never  fear  but 
I'll  castigate  yez,  ye  spalpeen  villains,  as  soon  as  I  go  back.  Sir,"  said 
Mat,  "  I  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty  pardons.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  Til  give 
them  a  most  inordinate  castigation,  for  their  want  of  respectability." 

"What's  the  Gceek  for  tobaccy?''  they  continued — *'or  for  Larry 
CToole  ?  or  for  bletheru^i  skite  ?  How  many  beans  makes  five  ?  What's 
the  Ijatin  for  poteen,  and  flummery !  You  a  mathemathitician !  could 
you  measure  a  snail's  horn  ?  How  does  your  hat  stay  up  and  nothing 
undher  it  ?  Will  you  fight  Bamy  Farrell  wid  one  hand  tied !  I'd  lick 
you  myself!  What's  Greek  for  gosther  ?"— with  many  other  expressions 
of  a  similar  stamp.    > 

"  Sir,"  said  Mat,  "  lave  the  justice  of  this  in  my  hands.  By  the  sowl 
of  Newton,  your  own  counthryman,  ould  Isaac,  I'll  flog  the  marrow  out 
of  them." 

^^  You  have  heard,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  continued  Mr.  Johnston,  as  they 
went  along,  "  of  the  burning  of  Moore's  stable  and  horses,  the  night 

•  The  suggaun  was  a  colUr  of  sinw  which  wu  put  round  the  neckt  of  the  doncet,  who 
were  then  placed  at  the  door,  that  their  diigrace  might  be  aa  public  as  possible. 
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before  last.  The  fact  is,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  county  are  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  incendiaries,  and  would  render  a  service  to  any  person 
capable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  facilitating  that  object,  or  stumbling 
on  a  clew  to  the  transaction." 

"  And  how  could  I  do  you  a  sarvice  in  it,  Sir  ?"  inquired  Mat. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Johnston,  "  from  the  children.  If  you  could  sift 
them  in  an  indirect  tiniy,  so  as,  without  suspicion,  to  ascertain  the  absence 
of  a  brother,  or  so,  on  that  particular  night,  I  might  have  it  in  my  power 
to  serve  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh.  There  will  be  a  large  reward  offered 
to-morrow,  besides." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  penny  of  the  reward  ever  I'd  finger,  even  if  I  knew  the 
whole  conflagration,"  said  Mat ;  "  but  lave  the  siftin*  of  the  children  wid 
myself,  and  if  I  can  get  anything  out  of  them  you'll  hear  from  me ;  but 
your  honour  must  keep  a  close  mouth,  or  you  might  have  occasion  to  lend 
me  the  money  for  my  own  funeral  some  o*  these  days.  Good  morning, 
gintlemen." 

The  gentlemen  departed. 

"  May  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  hard  fortune  pursue  you  every  day 
you  rise,  you  desavin'  villain,  that  would  have  me  turn  t77/brmar,  bekase 
your  brother-in-law,  rack-rintin'  Moore's  stables  and  horses  were  burnt ; 
and  to  crown  all,  make  the  innocent  childre  the  means  of  hanging  their 
own  fathers  or  brothers,  you  rap  of  the  divil !  but  IM  see  you  and  all 
your  breed  in  the  flames  o'  hell  first.*'  Such  was  Mat's  soliloquy  as  he 
entered  the  school  on  his  return. 

"  Now,  boys,  I'm  afther  givin'  yez  to-day  and  to-morrow  for  a  holy- 
day  :  to-morrow  we  will  have  our  Gregory ;  *  a  fine  faste,  plinty  of 
poteen,  and  a  fiddle ;  and  you  will  tell  your  brothers  and  sisters  to  come 
in  the  evening  to  the  dance.  You  must  bring  plinty  of  bacon,  hang  beef, 
and  fowls,  bread  and  cabbage — not  forgetting  the  phaties,  and  sixpence 
a-head  for  the  crathury  boys,  won't  yez  ?  " 

The  next  day,  of  course,  was  one  of  festivity  :  every  boy  brought,  in 
fact,  as  much  provender  as  would  serve  six ;  but  the  surplus  gave  Mat 
some  good  dinners  for  three  months  to  come.  This  feast  was  always 
held  upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  from  which  circumstance  it  had  its  name. 
The  pnpils  were  at  liberty  for  that  day  to  conduct  themselves  as  they 
pleased  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  became  generally  intoxicated, 
and  were  brought  home  in  that  state  to  their  parents.  If  the  children  of 
two  opposite  parties  chanced  to  be  at  the  same  school,  they  usually  had  a 
fight,  of  which  the  master  was  compelled  to  feign  ignorance ;  for  if  he 
identified  himself  with  either  faction,  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  short.  In  other  districts,  where  Protestant  schools  were  in 
existence,  a  battle-royal  commonly  took  place  between  the  opposite 
establishments,  in  some  field  lying  half-way  between  them.  This  has 
often  occurred. 

Every  one  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the  ceremony  of  barring 

*  Thii  W88  predwly  such  a  feast  as  is  described  in  the  text.  Oregories  were  in  general  very 
beneficial  to  the  masters,  inasmnch  as  there  was  more  provender  snd  drink  brought  to  his 
housot  where  the  festival  was  held,  than  would  feed  the  number  of  mouths  appointed  to  partake 
of  it  a  dozen  times  over.     The  description  of  it  above  is  very  correct. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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out.  Thb  took  place  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  master  was  bronghi 
or  sent  out  on  some  fool's  errand,  the  door  shut  and  barricadoed,  and  the 
pedagogue  excluded,  until  a  certain  term  of  vacation  was  extorted.  With 
this,  however,  the  master  never  complied  until  all  his  efforts  at  forcing  aD 
entrance  were  found  to  be  ineffectual ;  because  if  he  succeeded  in  getting 
in,  they  not  only  had  no  claim  to  a  long  yacation,  but  were  liable  to  be 
corrected.  The  schoolmaster  had  also  generally  the  clerkship  of  the 
parish ;  an  office,  however,  which  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  is  with- 
out any  kind  of  salary,  beyond  what  results  from  the  patronage  of  the 
priest ;  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  a  teacher,  who,  should  he  incur  his 
Reverence's  displeasure,  would  be  immediately  driven  out  of  the  parish. 
The  master,  therefore,  was  always  t3rrannical  and  insolent  to  the  people, 
in  proportion  as  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  priest.  He  was 
also  a  regular  attendant  at  all  wakes  and  funerals,  and  usually  sat  among 
a  crowd  of  the  village  sages  engaged  in  exhibiting  his  own  learning,  and 
in  recounting  the  number  of  his  religious  and  literary  disputations. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  two 
strange  men  came  into  Maf  s  establishment — ^rather,  as  Mat  thought,  in 
an  unceremonious  manner. 

^*  Is  your  name  Matthew  Kavanagh  ?  "  said  one  of  them. 

^'  That  is  indeed  the  name  that's  upon  me,*^  said  Mat,  with  rather  ao 
infirm  Toice,  whilst  his  face  got  as  pale  as  ashes. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  **  we'll  jist  trouble  you  to  walk  with  us  a  bit/' 

*'  How  far,  with  submission,  are  yez  goin"  to  bring  me  ?'*  said  Mat. 

"  Do  you  know  Johnny  Short's  hotel  ?  "  * 

*^  My  curse  upon  you  Findramore,"  exclaimed  Mat,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
anguish,  *'  every  day  you  rise !  but  your  breath's  unlucky  to  a  school- 
masther ;  and  it's  no  lie  what  was  often  said,  that  no  schoolmasther  ever 
thruv  in  you,  but  something  ill  came  over  him.'' 

^^  Don't  curse  the  town,  man  alive,''  said  the  constable,  ^'  but  curse 
your  own  ignorance  and  folly ;  any  way,  I  wouldn't  stand  in  your  coat 
for  the  wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms.  You'll  undoubtedly  swing,  unless 
you  turn  king's  evidence.     It's  about  Moore's  business,  Mr.  Kavanagh.'^ 

^^  Damn  the  bit  of  that  I'd  do,  even  if  I  knew  any  thing  about  it ;  but, 
God  be  praised  for  it,  I  can  set  them  all  at  defiance-^that  I'm  sure  of* 
Gintlemen,  innocence  is  a  jewel." 

*^  But  Bamy  Brady,  that  keeps  the  shebeen  house — ^you  know  him 
— ^is  of  another  opinion.  You  and  some  of  the  Findramore  boys  took  a 
sup  in  Bamy's  on  a  sartin  night  ?  " 

^  Ay,  did  we,  on  many  a  night,  and  will  agin,  plase  Providence — no 
harm  in  takin'  a  sup,  any  how — by  the  same  token,  that  maybe  you  and 
yer  friend  here  would  have  a  drop  of  rale  stuff,  as  a  thrate  from  me  ?  " 

^'  I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  of  that,"  said  the  man ;  *^  I  thank  ye 
kindly,  Mr.  Kavanagh." 

One  Tuesday  morning,  about  six  weeks  after  this  event,  the  largest 

*  The  couuty-gaoL — Johnnj  Short  was  for  many  years  the  GoTemor  of  Monaghan  Gaol. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  MiUimtu  of  Fool  Art,"  mentioned  in  Phelim  O'Toole's  Courtehip> 
was  directed.  If  the  reader  will  suspend  bis  curiosity,  that  is,  proTided  he  feels  any,  until  £• 
comes  to  the  sketch  just  mentioned,  he  will  get  a  more  ample  account  of  Johnny  Shorty 
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crowd  ever  remembered  in  that  neighbourhood  was  assembled  at  Findra- 
more  Hill,  whereon  had  been  erected  a  certain  wooden  machine,  yclept-^ 
a  gallows.  A  little  after  the  hour  of  eleven  o'^clock,  two  carts  were 
descried  winding  slowly  down  a  slope  in  the  southern  side  of  the  town 
and  church,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  terminating  the  view 
along  the  level  road  north  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  they  were  observed,  a 
low,  suppressed  ejaculation  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  painfully 
perceptible  to  the  ear — in  the  expression  of  ten  thousand  murmurs  i^ 
blending  into  one  deep  groan — and  to  the  eye,  by  a  simultaneous  motion 
that  ran  through  the  crowd  like  an  electric  shock.  The  place  of  execution 
was  surrounded  by  a  strong  detachment  of  military ;  and  the  carts  thai 
conveyed  the  convicts  were  also  strongly  guarded. 

As  the  prisoners  approached  the  fatal  spot,  which  was  within  sight  of 
the  place  where  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  the  shrieks  and  lamen- 
tations of  their  relations  and  acquaintances  were  appalling  indeed. 
Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  and  all  persons  to  the  most 
remote  degree  of  kindred  and  acquaintanceship,  were  present — all  excited 
by  the  alternate  expression  of  grief  and  low-breathed  vows  of  retaliation ; 
not  only  relations,  but  all  who  were  connected  with  them  by  the  bonds 
of  their  desperate  and  illegal  oaths.  Every  eye,  in  fact,  coruscated  with 
a  wild  and  savage  fire,  that  shot  from  under  brows  knit  in  a  spirit  that 
seemed  to  cry  out  Blood,  vengeance — blood,  vengeance  !  The  expression 
was  truly  awful ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  terrific  was  the  vmthing 
reflection,  that  numbers  and  physical  force  were  unavailing  against  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  armed  troops.  This  condensed  the  fiery 
impulse  of  the  moment  into  an  expression  of  subdued  rage,  that  really 
shot  like  livid  gleams  from  their  visages. 

At  length  the  carts  stopped  under  the  gallows ;  and,  after  a  short  interval 
spent  in  devotional  exercise,  three  of  the  culprits  ascended  the  platform, 
who,  after  recommending  themselves  to  God,  and  avowing  their  innocence, 
although  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  guilt  had  been  brought  against 
them,  were  launched  into  another  life,  among  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
multitude.  The  other  three  then  ascended ;  two  of  them  either  declined, 
or  had  not  strength  to  address  the  assembly.  The  third  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  boards— i<  tocu  Mat,  After  two  or  three  efforts  to  speak,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful  from  bodily  weakness,  he  at  length  addressed 
them  as  follows : — 

*'  My  friends  and  good  people — In  hopes  that  you  may  be  all  able  to 
demonstrate  the  last  proposition  laid  down  by  a  dying  man,  I  undertake 
to  address  you  before  I  depart  to  that  world  where  Euclid,  De  Carts,  and 
many  other  lamed  men  are  gone  before  me.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
philosophy  more  true,  than  that,  as  the  multiplication-table  says,  *  two 
and  two  makes  four;'  but  it  is  equally  veracious  and  worthy  of  credit, 
that  if  you  do  not  abnegate  this  system  that  you  work  the  common  rules 
of  your  proceedings  by — if  you  don't  become  loyal  men,  and  give  up 
bumin'  and  murdherin\  the  solution  of  it  will  be  found  on  the  gallows. 
I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  guilty,  for  not  separatin'  myself  clane  from 
yez ;  we  have  been  all  guilty,  and  may  God  forgive  thim  that  jist  now 
departed  wid  a  lie  in  their  month." 
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Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  execrations  and  cnrses,  mingled 
with  '^stag,  informer,  thraithor  to  the  thrue  cause!"  which,  for  some 
time,  compelled  him  to  be  silent. 

"  You  may  curse,'**  continued  Mat ;  *'  but  it's  too  late  now  to  abscond 
the  truth — the  '  $um  **  of  my  wickedness  and  folly  is  worked  out,  and  you 
see  the  *  answer*  God  forgive  me,  many  a  young  crathur  I  enticed  into 
the  Ribbon  business,  and  now  it's  to  ind  in  Hemp  !  Obey  the  law ;  or,  if 
you  don't,  you**!!  find  a  lex  talionis — the  construction  of  which  is,  that  if 
a  man  burns  or  murdbers,  he  won't  miss  hanging ;  take  warning  by  me 
— ^by  us  all ;  for,  although  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  was  not  at  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  that  I'm  to  be  suspinded  for,  yet  I  often  con- 
nived, when  I  might  have  superseded  the  carrying  of  such  intintions  into 
effectuality.  I  die  in  pace  wid  all  the  world,  save  an'  except  the  Findra- 
more  people,  whom,  may  the  maledictionary  execration  of  a  dying  man 
follow  into  eternal  infinity !  My  manuscription  of  conic  sections — " 
Here  an  extraordinary  buz  commenced  among  the  crowd,  which  rose 
gradually  into  a  shout  of  wild,  astounding  exultation.  The  sheriff  followed 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  perceived  a  horseman  dashing  with  breathless 
fury  up  towards  the  scene  of  execution.  He  carried  and  waved  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  and  made  signals  with  his  hat  to  stop 
the  execution.  He  arrived,  and  brought  a  full  pardon  for  Mat,  and  a 
commutation  of  sentence  to  transportation  for  life,  for  the  other  two. 
What  became  of  Mat  I  know  not ;  but  in  Findramore  he  never  dared  to 
appear,  as  certain  death  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  not  d3ring 
ffome.  With  respect  to  Bamy  Brady,  who  kept  the  shebeen,  and  was  the 
principal  evidence  against  those  who  were  concerned  in  this  outrage,  he 
was  compelled  to  enact  an  ex  tempore  death  in  less  than  a  month  afterwards ; 
having  been  found  dead,  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  inscribed — 
"  Thit  it  the  fate  of  all  Informers:* 
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Frank  M''Kenxa  "wsa  a  snug  far- 
mer, frugal  and  industrious  in  hiB  iiabitg, 
and,  what  in  rare  amongst  most  men  of 
hisclasSj  addicted  to  neitlier  drink  nor 
quarrelling.  He  lived  at  the  skirt  of  a 
mountain,  which  ran  up  in  long  successive  undulations,  until  it  ended 
in  a  dark,  abrupt  peak,  very  perpendicular  on  one  side,  and  always, 
except  on  a  bright  day,,  capped  with  clouds.  Before  his  door  lay  a 
hard  plain,  covered  only  with  a  kind  of  bent,  and  studded  with 
round  gray  rocks,  protruding  somewhat  above  its  surface.  Through 
this  plain,  over  a  craggy  channel,  ran  a  mountain  torrent,  that 
issued  to  the  right  of  M^Kenna's  house,  from  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
valley  which  twisted  itself  round  the  base  of  the  mountain  until  it 
reached  the  perpendicular  side,  where  the  peak  actually  overhung 
it.  On  looking  either  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  the  top  of  the 
peak,  the  depth  appeared  immense ;  and,  on  a  summer's  day,  when  the 
black  thorns  and  other  hardy  shrubs  that  in  some  places  clothed  its  rocky 
sides  were  green,  to  view  the  river  sparkling  below  you  in  the  sun,  as  it 
Hung  itself  over  two  or  three  cataracts  of  great  depth  and  boldness,  filled 
the  mind  with  those  undefinable  sensations  of  pleasure  inseparable  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  sublimities  of  nature.  Nor  did  it  possess  less  interest 
when  beheld  in  the  winter  storm.     Well  do  we  remember,  though  then 
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ignorant  of  our  own  motives,  when  we  hare,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments, climhed  its  steep,  shaggy  sides,  disappearing  like  a  speck,  or 
something  not  of  earth,  among  the  dark  clouds  that  rolled  over  its  summit, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stand  upon  its  hrow,  and  look  down  on 
the  red  torrent,  dashing  with  impetuosity  from  crag  to  crag,  whilst  the 
winds  roared,  and  the  clouds  flew  in  dark  columns  around  us,  giving  to 
the  natural  wildness  of  the  place  an  air  of  wilder  desolation. — Beyond 
this  glen  the  mountains  stretched  away  for  eight  or  ten  miles  in  swelling 
masses,  between  which  lay  many  extensive  sweeps,  well  sheltered  and 
abundantly  stocked  with  game,  particularly  with  hares  and  grouse. 
M'Kenna's  house  stood,  as  I  said,  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  just  where 
the  yellow  surface  of  the  plain  began  to  darken  into  the  deeper  hues  of 
the  heath ;  to  the  left  lay  a  considerable  tract  of  stony  land  in  a  state  of 
cultivation  ;  and  beyond  the  river,  exactly  opposite  the  house,  rose  a  long 
lino  of  hills,  studded  with  houses,  aud  in  summer  diversified  with  pasture 
and  corn  fields,  the  beauty  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  columns  of 
smoke  that  slanted  across  the  hills,  as  the  breeze  carried  them  through 
the  lucid  haze  of  the  atmosphere. 

M^Kenna^s  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  two 
sons.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man  addicted  to  drink,  idle,  ill-tempered, 
and  disobedient ;  seldom  taking  a  part  in  the  labours  of  the  fi»mily,  but 
altogether  devoted  to  field  sports,  fairs,  markets,  and  dances.  In  many 
parts  of  Ireland  it  is  usual  to  play  at  cards  for  mutton,  loaves,  fowls,  or 
whiskey,  and  he  was  seldom  absent  from  such  gambling  parties,  if  held 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  Often  had  the  other  members  of  the  family 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  idle  and  immoral  courses;  but  their  remon- 
strances only  excited  his  bad  passions,  and  produced,  on  his  part,  angry 
and  exasperating  language,  or  open  determinations  to  abandon  the  family 
altogether  and  enlist.  For  some  years  he  went  on  in  this  way,  a  hardened, 
ungodly  profligate,  spuming  the  voice  of  reproof  and  of  conscience,  and 
insensible  to  the  intreaties  of  domestic  affection,  or  the  commands  of 
parental  authority.  Such  was  his  state  of  mind  and  mode  of  life  when 
our  story  opens. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  incidents  contained  in  this  sketch  took  place, 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  being  less  encumbered  with  heavy  rents,  and 
more  buoyant  in  spirits  than  the  decay  of  national  prosperity  has  of  late 
permitted  them  to  be,  indulged  more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  stretch, 
in  those  rural  sports  and  festivities  so  suitable  to  their  natural  love  of 
humour  and  amusement.  Dances,  wakes,  and  weddings,  were  then  held 
according  to  the  most  extravagant  forms  of  ancient  usage ;  the  people 
were  easier  in  their  circumstances,  and  consequently  indulged  in  them 
with  lighter  hearts,  and  a  stronger  relish  for  enjoyment.  When  any  of 
the  great  festivals  of  their  religion  approached,  the  popular  mind,  unre- 
pressed  by  poverty  and  national  dissension,  gradually  elevated  itself  to  a 
species  of  wild  and  reckless  mirth,  productive  of  incidents  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous, and  remarkably  characteristic  of  Irish  manners.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  expected,  that  a  people  whose  love  of  fighting  is  so  innate  a  principle 
in  their  disposition,  should  celebrate  these  festive  seasons  without  an  occa- 
nonal  crime,  which  threw  its  deep  shadow  over  the  mirthful  character  of 
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their  customs.  Many  such  occurred  ;  bnt  they  were  looked  upon  then 
with  a  degree  of  horror  and  detestation  of  which  we  can  form  bnt  a  veiy 
inadequate  idea  at  present. 

It  was  upon  the  advent  of  one  of  those  festivals — Christmas — which  the 
family  of  M^Kenna,  like  every  other  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
making  preparations  to  celebrate  with  the  usual  hilarity.  They  cleared 
out  their  bam  in  order  to  have  a  dance  on  Christmas-eve ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  two  sons  and  the  servant-man  wrought  with  that  kind  of 
industry  produced  by  the  cheerful  prospect  of  some  happy  event.  For  a 
week  or  fortnight  before  the  evening  on  which  the  dance  was  appointed  to 
be  held,  due  notice  of  it  had  been  given  to  the  neighbours,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  numerously  attended. 

Christmas-eve,  as  the  day  preceding  Christmas  is  called,  has  been 
always  a  day  of  great  preparation  and  bustle.  Indeed  the  whole  week 
previous  to  it  is  also  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  the  importance  attached  by 
the  people  to  those  occasions  on  which  they  can  give  a  loose  to  their  love 
of  fun  and  frolic.  The  farm-house  undergoes  a  thorough  cleansing. 
Father  and  sons  are,  or  rather  used  to  be,  all  engaged  in  repairing  the  out- 
houses, patching  them  with  thatch  where  it  was  wanted,  mending 
mangers,  paving  stable  floors,  fixing  cow-stakes,  making  boraghs  *,  re- 
moving nuisances,  and  cleaning  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mother,  daughters,  and  maids,  were  also 
engaged  in  their  several  departments ;  the  latter  scouring  the  furniture 
with  sand;  the  mother  making  culinary  preparations,  baking  bread,  killing 
fowls,  or  salting  meat ;  whilst  the  daughters  were  unusually  intent  upon 
the  decoration  of  their  own  dress,  and  the  making  up  of  the  family  linen. 
AIL,  however,  was  performed  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  ;  the  ivy 
and  holly  were  disposed  about  the  dressers  and  collar  beams  with  great 
glee  ;  the  chimneys  were  swept  amidst  songs  and  laughter ;  many  bad 
voices,  and  some  good  ones,  were  put  in  requisition  ;  whilst  several  who 
had  never  been  known  to  chaunt  a  stave,  alarmed  the  listeners  by  the 
grotesque  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  their  melody.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  devotion — and  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  Ireland — took  to  carols 
and  hymns,  which  they  sang,  for  want  of  better  airs,  to  tunes  highly 
comic.  We  have  ourselves  often  heard  the  Doxology  sung  in  Irish  verse 
to  the  facetious  air  of  ^*  Paudeen  O'Rafferty ;"  and  other  hymns  to  the 
tune  of  ^^  Peas  upon  a  Trenchsr,"  and  **  Cruskeen  Lawn."  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  from  the  very  fulness  of  jollity,  would 
become  pathetic,  and  indulge  in  those  touching  old  airs  of  their  countiy, 
which  may  be  truly  called  songs  of  sorrow,  from  the  exquisite  and  simple 
pathos  with  which  they  abound.  This,  though  it  may  seem  anomalous, 
is  but  natural ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  apt  to  recall  to  the  heart:  those 
friends,  whether  absent  or  dead,  with  whom  it  has  been  connected,  as  a 
stated  festival.  Affection  is  then  awakened,  and  summons  to  the  hearth 
where  it  presides  those  on  whose  faces  it  loves  to  look ;  if  they  be  living, 
it  places  them  in  the  circle  of  happiness  which  surrounds  it ;  and  if  they 
be  removed  for  ever  from  such  scenes,  their  memory,  which,  amidst  the 

*  The  rope  with  which  a  cow  is  tied  in  the  cow-houae. 
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din  of  ordinary  life,  has  almost  passed  away,  is  now  restored,  and  their 
loss  felt  as  if  it  had  been  only  just  then  sustained. 

For  this  reason,  at  such  times,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  the  elders 
of  Irish  families  touched  by  pathos  as  well  as  humour.  The  Irish  are  a 
people  whose  affections  are  as  strong  as  their  imaginations  are  yivid ;  and, 
in  illustration  of  this,  we  may  add,  that  many  a  time  have  we  seen  them 
raised  to  mirth  and  melted  into  tears  almost  at  the  same  time,  by  a  song 
of  the  most  comic  character.  The  mirth,  however,  was  for  the  song, 
and  the  sorrow  for  the  memory  of  some  beloved  relation  who  had  been 
remarkable  for  singing  it,  or  with  whom  it  had  been  a  favourite. 

We  do  not  afi&rm  that  in  the  family  of  the  M^Kennas  there  were,  upon 
the  occasion  which  we  are  describing,  any  tears  shed.  The  enjoyments 
of  the  season,  and  the  humours  of  the  expected  dance,  both  combined  to 
give  them  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  mirth  and  frolic.  At  an  early 
hour  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  due  celebration  of  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  day,  had  been  arranged  and  completed.  The  whiskey  had 
been  laid  in,  the  Christmas  candles  bought,  the  bam  cleared  out,  the  seats 
laid ;  in  short,  every  thing  in  its  place,  and  a  place  for  every  thing. 
About  one  o^clock,  however,  the  young  members  of  the  family  began  to 
betray  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  nor  was  M^Kenna  himself,  though 
the  fariihee  or  man  of  the  house^  altogether  so  exempt  from  what  they 
felt,  as  might,  if  the  cause  of  it  were  known  to  our  readers,  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  years  and  experience. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  girls  tripped  out  as  far  as  the  stile  before 
the  door,  where  she  stood  looking  in  a  particular  direction  until  her  sight 
was  fatigued. 

^*  Och,  och,"  her  mother  exclaimed  during  her  absence,  "  but  that 
colleen's  sick  about  Bamy ! — musha,  but  it  would  be  the  beautiful  joke, 
all  out,  if  he'd  disappoint  the  whole  of  yez.  Faix,  it  wouldn't  be  unlike 
the  same  man,  to  go  to  wherever  he  can  make  most  money ;  and  sure 
small  blame  to  him  for  that ;  what 's  one  place  to  him  more  than 
another  ?" 

*^  Hut,"  M'Kenna  replied,  rising,  however,  to  go  out  himself  *^  the 
girsha's  makin'  a  bauliore  *  of  herself." 

"  An^  where'^s  yourself  slippin^  out  to  f''  rejoined  his  wife,  with  a 
wink  of  shrewd  humour  at  the  rest.  *'  I  say,  Frank,  are  you  goin  to 
look  for  him  too  ?  Mavrone,  but  that's  sin«ible !  Why,  thin,  you  snakin^ 
ould  rogue,  is  that  the  way  wid  you  ?  Throth  I  have  often  hard  it  said, 
that  '  one  fool  makes  many ;'  but  sure  enough,  ^  an  ould  fool's  worse  nor 
any.'  Come  in  here  this  minute,  I  say — ^walk  back — ^you  to  have  your 
Jiom  up ! — Faix,  indeed  !" 

**'  Why,  I  am  only  goin'  to  get  the  small  phaties  boiled  for  the  pigs, 
poor  crathurs,  for  their  Christmas  dinner.  Sure  we  oughtn^t  to  neglect 
thim  no  more  than  ourselves,  the  crathurs,  that  canH  spake  their  wants, 
except  by  gruntin'.'* 

"  Saints  above  ! — ^the  Lord  forgive  me  for  bringin'  down  their  names 
upon  a  Christmas  eve  ! — but  it's  beside  himself  the  man  is ! — an'  him 

*  A  lftngliiDg.8tock. 
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knows  that  the  phaties  wor  hoiled  an^  made  up  into  balls  for  them  airly 
this  mornin" !' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wife's  good-natured  attack  upon  her  husband 
produced  considerable  mirth  in  the  family.  In  consequence  of  what  she 
said,  he  hesitated ;  but  ultimately  was  proceeding  towards  the  door,  when 
the  daughter  returned,  her  brow  flushed,  and  her  eye  sparkling  with 
mirth  and  delight. 

^'  Ha !  '^  said  the  father,  with  a  complacent  smile,  ^*  all's  right,  Peggy ; 
you  seen  him,  a  lanna.  The  music's  in  your  eye,  a  cushla ;  an'  the  feet 
of  you  can^t  keep  themselves  ofiP  o'  the  ground ;  an'  all  bekase  you  seen 
Bamy  Dkal*  pokin*  acrass  the  fields,  wid  his  head  up,  an'  his  skirt 
stickin^  out  behind  him  wid  Granua  Waile."f 

The  father  had  conjectured  properly,  for  the  joy  which  animated  the 
girl's  countenance  could  not  be  misunderstood* 

'^  Barny's  comin',"  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands  ¥nth  great  glee, 
^'  an'  our  Frank  wid  him ;  they^re  at  the  river,  and  Frank  has  him  on  his 
back,  and  Granua  Waile  undher  his  arm !  Come  out,  come  out !  You'll 
die  for  good,  lookin  at  them  staggerin'  acrass.  I  knew  heM  come  !  I 
knew  it !  God  be  good  to  thim  that  invinted  Christmas ;  it's  a  brave 
time,  faix !  ^^ 

In  a  moment  the  inmates  were  grouped  before  the  door,'all  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Bamy  and  Granua  Waile. 

"  Fauc  ay  !  Sure  enough.  Sarra  doubt  of  it !  Whethen,  I'd  never 
mistrust  Bamy !"  might  be  heard  in  distinct  exclamations  from  each. 

^'  Faith  he's  a  Trojan,"  said  the /ari^A^,  ^^  an'  must  get  lashins  of  the 
best  we  have.     Come  in,  childher,  an  red  the  hob  for  him. 

"  '  Och,  Christmu  comes  but  ynxiti  a  year, 
An*  Gbristmas  comes  but  ynxitX  a  year; 

An*  tbe  divil  a  mouth 

Shall  be  friends  wid  drouth, 
While  I  have  whiskey,  ale,  or  beer. 
Och,  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year. 
An'  Christmas  eomes  but  wanst  a  yeai  , 

Wid  ban'  in  ban', 

An'  can  to  can. 
Then  Hi  for  the  whiskey,  ale,  and  beer. 

Och)  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year. 
An*  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year ; 

Then  the  high  and  the  low 

Shall  shake  their  toe, 
When  primed  wid  whiskey,  ale,  an'  beer.* 

For  all  that,  the  sorra  fig  I  care  for  either  ale  or  beer,  barrin'  in  regard  of 
mere  drouth ;  give  me  the  whiskey.  Eh,  Alley — won't  we  have  a  jorum 
any  how?" 

''  Why,  thin,"  replied  the  wife,  ^^  the  devil  be  from  me  (the  crass  about 
us  for  namin'  him)  but  youVe  a  greater  Brinoge  than  some  of  your 
childher  1  I  suppose  it's  your  capers  Frank  has  in  him.  Will  you  behave 
yourself,  you  old  slingpoke  ?  Behave,  I  say,  an'  let  me  go.  Childher, 
will  you  help  me  to  flake  this  man  out  o'  the  place  ?  Look  at  him,  here, 
caperin'  an'  crackin  his  fingers  afore  me,  an'  pullin'  me  out  to  dance  !" 

•  Bamy  Dhal— blind  Bamy.  f  The  name  of  his  fiddle. 
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'^  Och,  och,  mnrdher  alive,"  exclaimed  the  good  man,  out  of  breath,  *^  I 
seen  the  day,  any  way  !  An',  maybe,  could  show  a  step  or  two  yet,  if  I 
was  well  vexed.     You  can*t  forget  ould  times,  Alley  ?     Eh,  you  thief?" 

"  Musha,  have  sinse,  man  alive,"  replied  the  wife,  in  a  tone  of  placid 
gravity,  which  only  betrayed  the  pleasure  she  herself  felt  in  his  happiness. 
**  Have  sinse,  an*  the  strange  man  comin**  in,  an^  don'^t  let  him  $€$  you  in 
such  figaries." 

The  observation  of  the  good  woman  produced  a  loud  laugh  among 
them.     '^  Arrah,  what  are  yez  laughin'  at?"  she  inquired. 

^'  Why,  mother,"  said  one  of  her  daughters,  *'  how  could  Bamy  Dhaly  a 
blind  man,  iee  any  body  ?" 

Alley  herself  laughed  at  her  blunder,  but  wittily  replied,  ^'  Faith, 
avoumeen,  maybe  he  can  often  see  as  nately  through  his  ear,  as  you  could 
do  wid  your  eyes  open ;  sure  they  say  he  can  hear  the  grass  growin\" 

"  For  that  matther,"  observed  the/art<^,  joining  in  the  joke,  "  he  can 
see  as  far  as  any  of  us — ^while  we're  asleep."*^ 

The  conversation  was  thus  proceeding,  when  Bamy  Dhal  and  young 
Frank  M^Kenna  entered  the  kitchen. 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  extended  to  welcome  Bamy :  ^^  Millia 
failte  ghud^  Bamy  !"  "  Cead  millia /ailte  ghud^  Bamy  !"  "  Oh,  Bamy, 
did  you  come  at  last  ?  You're  welcome.'^  *^  Bamy,  my  Trojan,  how  is 
every  cart-load  of  you  ?"     "  How  is  Granua  Waile,  Bamy  ?  " 

^^  Why  thin,  holy  music,  did  you  never  see  Bamy  Dhal  afore  ?  Clear 
off  from  about  roe,  or,  by  the  sweets  of  rosin,  I'll  play  the  devil  an'  brake 
things.  *  You^re  welcome,  Bamy  !' — an*  *  How  are  you,  Barny  ?'  Why 
thin,  piper  o'  Moses,  don't  I  know  I'm  welcome,  an^  yit  you  must  be 
tellin'  me  what  every  body  knows  !  But  sure  I  have  great  news  for  you 
all!" 

**  What  is  that,  Bamy?'' 

"  Well,  but  can  yeas  keep  a  sacret  ?     Can  yez,  girls  ?" 

**.Faix  can  we,  Bamy,  achora." 

"  Well,  so  can  I — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  Now,  are  yez  sarved  ?  C/ome,  let  me 
to  the  hob." 

**  Here,  Bamy ;  Til  lead  you,  Bamy." 

^^  No,  I  have  him  ;  come,  Bamy,  fll  lead  you :  here,  achora,  this  is  the 
spot — that^s  it.  Why,  Bamy,^^  said  the  arch  girl,  as  she  placed  him  in 
the  comer,  '^  sorra  one  o^  the  hob  but  knows  you :  it  never  stirs — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

**  Throth,  a  colleen,  that  tongue  o^  yours  will  delude  some  one  afore 
long,  if  it  hasn't  done  so  already." 

"  But  how  is  Granua  Waile,  Bamy?" 

*'  Poor  Granua  is  it  ?  Faith,  times  is  hard  wid  her  often.  ^  Granua,' 
says  I  to  her,  ^  what  do  you  say,  acushla  ?  we''re  axed  to  go  to  two  or  three 
places  to-day — what  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  lead,  an  I'll  follow :  your 
will  is  my  pleasure.'*  *  An*  where  are  we  axed  to  V  says  Granua,  sinsible 
enough.  *  Why,*  says  I,  '  to  Paddy  Lanigan's,  to  Mike  Hartigan's,  to 
Jack  Lynch's,  an',  at  the  heel  o*  the  hunt,  to  Frank  M^Kenna's,  of  the 
Mountain  Bar.'  *  By  my  song,'  says  she,  *yo«  may  go  where  you  plase  ; 
as  for  me,  Fm  off  to  Frank  M'Kenna*s,  one  of  the  daoentest  men  in 
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Europe,  an'  his  wife  the  same.  Divil  a  toe  I'll  set  a  waggin^  in  any  other 
place  this  night/  says  she  ;  ^  for  'tis  there  we're  hoth  well  thrated  wid  the 
best  the  house  can  afford.  So/  says  she,  ^  in  the  name  of  all  that 's 
musical,  you're  welcome  to  the  poker  an'  tongs  any  where  else :  for  me, 
I*m  off  to  Frank^s.'  An'  faith,  sure  enough,  she  took  to  her  pumps ;  an^ 
it  was  only  comin'  over  the  hill  there,  that  young  Frank  an'  I  overtuck 
her :  divil  a  lie  in  it." 

In  fact,  Bamy,  besides  being  a  fiddler,  was  a  tenaohie  of  the  first  water; 
could  tell  a  story,  or  trace  a  genealogy  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and 
draw  the  long  bow  in  either  capacity  much  better  than  he  could  in  the 
practice  of  his  more  legitimate  profession. 

^'  Well,  here  she  is,  Bamy,  to  the  fore,"  said  the  aforesaid  arch  girl, 
"  an'  now  giVe  us  a  tune."*"* 

"  What  !'*  replied  the  faritheej  "  is  it  widout  either  aitin'  or  dhrinkin'? 
Why,  the  girsha's  beside  herself !  Alley,  aroon,  get  him  the  linin'  *  an"* 
a  sup  to  tighten  his  elbow/'' 

The  good  woman  instantly  went  to  provide  refreshments  for  the 
musician. 

*'  Come,  girls,"  said  Bamy,  "  will  yez  get  me  a  scythe  or  a  handsaw.^^ 

"  A  scythe  or  a  handsaw !  eh,  then  what  to  do,  Bamy  V 

"  Why,  to  pare  my  nails,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Bamy,  with  a  loud  laugh ; 
"  but  stay^-come  back  here — TH  make  shift  to  do  wid  a  paur  of  scissors 
this  bout. 

**  *  The  poarent  finds  his  sons, 
The  tatherer  whips  them  ; 
The  nailer  nakes  his  nails> 
The  fiddler  clips  them.' " 

Wherever  Bamy  came  there  was  mirth,  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
so  that  his  jokes  always  told. 

^*  Musha,  the  sorra  pare  you,  Bamy,"  said  one  of  the  girls ;  *'  but 
there's  no  bein'*  up  to  you,  good  or  bad." 

'^  The  sorra  pair  me,  is  it  ?  faix,  Nancy,  you^ll  soon  be  paired  yourself 
wid  some  one,  avouraeen.  Do  you  know  a  sartin  young  man  wid  a  nose 
on  him  runnin'  to  a  point  like  the  pin  of  a  sun-dial,  his  knees  brakin'  the 
king's  pace,  strikin''  one  another  ever  since  he  was  able  to  walk,  an'  that 
was  about  four  years  afther  he  could  say  his  Father  Nosther;  an'  faith, 
whatever  you  may  think,  there's  no  makin'  them  paceable  except  by 
puttin'  between  them  !  The  wrong  side  of  his  shin,  too,  is  foremost ;  an' 
though  the  one-half  of  his  two  feet  is  all  heels,  he  keeps  the  same  heels  for 
set  days  an'  bonfire  nights,  an  savinly  walks  on  his  ancles.  His  leg,  too» 
Nancy,  is  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  foot,  like  a  poker  in  a  pickaxe ;  an\ 
along  wid  all " 

"  Here,  Bamy,  thry  your  hand  at  this,''  said  the  good  woman,  who  had 
not  heard  his  ludicrous  description  of  her  fictitious  son-in-law — *'  eeh  arran 
agu9  bee  landher^  Bamy,  ate  bread  and  be  etrong,  I'll  warrant  when  you 
begin  to  play,  they'll  give  you  little  time  to  do  any  thing  but  scrape 
away ; — ^taste  the  dhrink  first,  any  way,  in  the  name  o'  God," — and  she 
filled  him  a  glass. 

*  Linin — lining,  so  eating  and  drinking  are  often  humorouslj  termed  hj  the  people. 
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"  Augh,  augh !  faith  you're  the  moral  of  a  woman.  Are  you  there, 
Frank  M^Kenna? — here's  a  sudden  disholution  to  your  family!  May 
they  be  scattered  wid  all  speed — ^manin**  the  girls— to  iill  comers  o'  the 
parish  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  that  won't  vex  them,  any  how ;  an'  next, 
here's  a  merry  Chris'mas  to  us,  an'  many  o'  them !  Whooh !  blur-an'- 
age! — whooh!  oh,  by  gorra! — that's — ^that's — Frank  run  afther  my 
breath — I've  lost  it — run,  you  tory  :  oh,  by  gor,  that's  stuff  as  sthrong  as 
Sampson,  so  it  is.  Arrah,  what  well  do  you  dhraw  that  from  ?  for,  faith, 
'twould  be  mighty  convanient  to  live  near  it  in  a  hard  frost." 

Bamy  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  which  silence  was  produced  by  the 
industry  he  displayed  in  assailing  the  substantial  refreshments  before  him. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  repast  he  once  more  tasted  the  liquor;  after 
which  he  got  Granua  Waile^  and  continued  playing  their  favourite  tunes, 
and  amusing  them  with  anecdotes,  both  true  and  false,  until  the  hour  drew 
nigh  when  his  services  were  expected  by  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
had  assembled  to  dance  in  the  barn.  Occasionally,  however,  they  took  a 
preliminary  step,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  a  few  of  their  neighbours. 
Old  Frank  himself  felt  his  spirits  elevated  by  contemplating  the  happiness 
of  his  children  and  their  young  associates. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  to  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  "go  down  to  Owen 
ReiUaghan's,  and  tell  him  an'  his  family  to  come  up  to  the  dance  early  in 
the  evenin .  Owen's  a  pleasant  man,"  he  added,  "  and  a  good  neighbour, 
but  a  small  thought  too  strict  in  his  duties.  Tell  him  to  come  up,  Frank, 
airly,  I  say  ;  he'll  have  time  enough  to  go  to  the  Midnight  Mass  afther 
dancin'  the  *'  Rakes  of  Ballyshanny,'  and  ^  the  Baltihorum  jig ; '  an'  maybe 
he  can't  do  both  in  style  !  " 

*^  Ay,"  said  Frank,  in  his  jeering  manner,  "  he  carries  a  handy  heel  at 
the  dancin',  and  a  soople  tongue  at  the  prayin' ;  but  let  him  alone  for 
bringin'  the  bottom  of  his  glass  and  his  eyebrow  acquainted.  But  if 
he'd  pray  less " 

"  Go  along,  a  veehonee^*  an'  bring  him  up,"  replied  the  father :  "  you 
to  talk  about  prayin' !  Them  that  'ud  catch  you  at  a  prayer  ought  to  be 
showed  for  the  world  to  wondher  at :  a  man  wid  two  heads  an  him 
would  be  a  fool  to  him.     Go  along,  I  say,  and  do  what  you're  bid.*' 

"I'mgoin',"  said  Frank,  "I'm  off;  but  what  if  he  doesn't  come? 
I'll  then  have  my  journey  for  nothin." 

*'  An'  it  8  good  payment  for  any  journey  ever  you'll  make,  barrin'  it's 
to  the  gallows,"  replied  the  father,  nearly  provoked  at  his  reluctance  in 
obeying  him :  "  won't  ^ou  have  dancin'  enough  in  the  coorse  o'  the  night, 
for  you'll  not  go  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  and  why  don't  you  be  off  wid 
yon  at  wanst?" 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders  two  or  three  times,  being  loth  to  leave 
the  music  and  dancing  ;  but  on  seeing  his  father  about  to  address  him  in 
sharper  language,  he  went  out  with  a  frown  on  his  brows,  and  a  half- 
smothered  imprecation  bursting  from  his  lips. 

.  He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  fe^  yards  frt>m  the  door,  when  he 
met  Body  Teague,  his  fathers  servant,  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen. 

*  Yoa  profligate. 
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*'  Body/'  said  he,  *'  isn't  this  a  purty  business  ?  My  father  wantin'  to 
send  me  down  to  Owen  Reillaghan's ;  when,  by  the  vartue  o'  my  oath, 
I'd  as  soon  go  half  way  into  hell,  as  to  any  place  where  his  son,  Mike 
Reillaghan,  'ud  be.     How  will  I  manage,  Rody  ?" 

^'  Why,"  replied  Rody,  '*  as  to  meetin'*  wid  Mike,  take  my  advice  and 
avoid  him.  And  what  is  more,  Td  give  up  Peggy  Gartland  for  good. 
Isn't  it  a  mane  thing  for  you,  Frank,  to  be  hangin^  afther  a  girl  that's 
fonder  of  another  than  she  is  of  yourself.  By  this  and  by  that,  Td  no 
more  do  it — awouh  !  catch  me  at  it — IM  have  spunk  in  me." 

Frank's  brow  darkened  as  Rody  spoke ;  instead  of  instantly  replying, 
he  was  silent,  and  appeared  to  be  debating  some  point  in  his  own  mind, 
on  which  he  had  not  come  to  a  determination. 

*'  My  father  didn't  hear  of  the  fight  between  Mike  and  me  ?"  said  he 
interrogatively — "  do  you  think  he  did,  Rody?" 

'^  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  replied  the  servant ;  *'  if  he  did,  he  wouldn''t 
surely  send  you  down  ;  but,  talking  of  the  fight,  you  are  known  to  be  a 
stout,  well-fought  boy — ^no  doubt  of  that — stilly  I  say,  you  had  no  right 
to  provoke  Mike  as  you  did,  who,  it's  well  known,  could  bate  any  two 
men  in  the  parish;  and  so  sign,  you  got  yourself  dacently  trounced, 
about  a  girl  that  doesn't  love  a  bone  in  your  skin." 

"  He  disgraced  me,  Rody,"  observed  Frank — "  I  can't  rise  my  head  ; 
and  you  know  I  was  thought  by,  all  the  parish,  as  good  a  man  as  him. 
No,  I  wouldn^t,  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve  above  us,  for  all  that  ever  my 
name  was  worth,  be  disgraced  by  him  as  I  am.  But — hould,  man^ 
have  patience  ! " 

"  Throth  and,  Frank,  that's  what  you  never  had,"  said  Rody ;  "  and 
as  to  bein'  disgraced,  you  disgraced  yourself.  What  right  had  you  to 
challenge  the  boy  to  fight,  and  to  strike  him  into  the  bargain,  bekase 
Peggy  Gartland  danced  wid  Aim,  and  wouldn't  go  out  wid  you  ?  Death 
alive,  sure  that  wasn'^t  his  fault." 

Every  word  of  reproof  which  proceeded  from  Rody's  lips  but  strength- 
ened Franks  rage,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  shame ;  he  looked  first  in 
the  direction  of  Reillaghan's  house,  and  immediately  towards  the  little 
village  in  which  Peggy  Gartland  lived. 

"  Rody,^  said  he,  slapping  him  fiercely  on  the  shoulder,  "  go  in — IVe 
— I've  made  up  my  mind  upon  what  Vl\  do  ;  go  in,  Rody,  and  get  your 
dinner ;  but  don't  be  out  of  the  way  when  I  come  back." 

*'  And  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  ?"  inquired  Rody. 

**  Why,  be  the  sacred  Mother  o*  Heaven,  Rody,  to— to— be  friends 
wid  Mike." 

"  Ay,  there's  sinse  and  rason  in  that,"  replied  Rody ;  "  and  if  you'd 
take  my  advice,  youM  give  up  Peggy  Gartland  too." 

^^I"*!!  see  you  when  I  come  back,  Rody;  don't  be  from  about  the 
place." 

And  as  he  spoke,  a  single  spring  brought  him  over  the  stile  at  which 
they  held  the  foregoing  conversation. 

On  advancing,  he  found  himself  in  one  of  his  father'^s  fields,  under  the 
shelter  of  an  elderh-edge.  Here  he  paused,  and  seemed  still  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  should  proceed.     At  length  he 
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decided ;  the  way  towards  Peggy  Gartland^s  was  that  which  he  tookv 
and  as  he  walked  rapidly,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  village  in  which 
she  lived. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  twilight ;  the  night  was  clear,  the  moon  being 
in  her  first  quarter,  and  the  clouds  through  which  she  appeared  to 
struggle,  were  light  and  fleecy,  but  rather  cold-looking ;  such,  in  short,  as 
would  seem  to  promise  a  sudden  fall  of  snow.  Frank  had  passed  the 
two  first  cabins  of  the  village,  and  was  in  the  act  of  parrpng  the  attacks 
of  some  yelping  cur  that  assailed  him,  when  he  received  a  slap  on  the 
back,  accompanied  by  a  gho  inanhi  Dhea  ghudy  a  FranchtUy  co  wul  thu 
guUh  a  nish^  a  rogora  dhu*  ? 

"Who's  this?"  exclaimed  Frank:  "eh!  why.  Darby  More,  you 
Builin'  thief  o'  the  world,  is  this  you  ?" 

"Ay,  indeed;  an'  you're  goin'  down  to  Peggy's?"  said  the  other, 
pointing  significantly  towards  Peggy  Gartland*s  house.  "Well,  man, 
what's  the  harm  ?  She  may  get  worse,  that  is,  hopin'  still  that  you'll 
mend  your  manners^  a  bouchal :  but  isn't  your  nose  out  o'  joint  there, 
Frank,  darlin  ?" 

*^No  sich  thing  at  all,  Darby,"  replied  Frank,  gulping  down  his 
indignation,  which  rose  afresh  on  hearing  that  the  terms  on  which  he 
stood  with  Peggy  were  so  notorious. 

"  Throth  but  it  is,"  said  Darby ;  "  an  to  tell  the  blessed  thruth,  I'm 
not  sarry  that  it's  out  o'  joint ;  for  when  I  tould  you  to  lave  the  case  in 
mg  hands,  along  wid  a  small  thrifle  o'  silver  that  didn't  signify  much  to 
you — whoo  !  not  at  all :  you'd  rather  play  it  at  cards,  or  dhrink  it,  or 
spind  it  wid  no  good.  Out  o'  joint !  musha,  if  ever  a  man's  nose  was  to 
In9  pitied,  and  yours  is  :  why,  didn't  Mike  Reillaghan  put  it  out  o'  joint, 
twiist  ?  first  in  regard  to  Peggy,  and  secondly  by  the  batin'  he  gave  you 
an  it." 

"  It's  well  known,  Darby,"  replied  Frank,  "  that  'twas  by  a  chance 
blow  he  did  it ;  and,  you  know,  a  chance  blow  might  kill  the  devil." 

"  But  there  was  no  danger  of  Mike's  gettirC  the  chance  blow,"  observed 
the  sarcastic  vagrant,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Maybe  it's  afore  him,"  replied  his  companion :  "  we'll  have  another 
thrial  for  it,  any  how ;  but  where  are  you  goin'.  Darby  ?  Is  it  to  the 
dance?" 

"  Me  !  Is  it  a  man  wid  two  holy  ordhers  an  him'f  ?  No,  no  !  I 
might  go  up,  may  be,  as  far  as  your  father's,  merely  to  see  the  family, 
only  for  the  night  that's  in  it ;  but  I''m  goin'  to  another  frind's  place  to 
spind  my  Ghris*mas,  an',  over  an'  above,  I  must  go  to  the  Midnight 
Mass.  Frank,  change  your  coorses,  an'  mend  your  life,  an'  don't  be  the 
talk  o'  the  parish.  Remimber  me  to  the  family,  an'  say  I'll  see  them 
soon." 

"  How  long  will  you  stop  in  the  neighbourhood  ?"  inquired  Frank. 
^    "Arrah  why,  acushla  V  replied  the  mendicant,  softening  his  language. 

*  God  nve  70a,  Frank  I     Wbero  are  joa  going  now,  70a  black  rogue  ? 

f  The  religioui  orders,  a*  the7  are  termed,  most  commonl7  entered  into  by  the  pfmtantrj, 
are  those  of  the  Scapular  and  St.  Francis.  The  order  of  Jesut— or  that  of  the  Jetnits,  is  onlf 
entered  into  bj  the  cleigy  and  the  higher  lay  classes. 
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**  I  might  be  wantin'  to  see  you  some  o*  these  dajs,"  said  the  other  : 
**  indeed,  it's  not  unlikely.  Darby ;  so  don't  go,  any  how,  widout  seein' 
me." 

'*  Ah  !"  said  Darby,  "  had  you  taken  a  fool's  advice— but  it  can't  be 
helped  now — the  harm's  done,  I  doubt ;  how-an -ever,  for  the  matther  o' 
that,  may  be  I  have  as  good  as  Peggy  in  my  eye  for  you ;  by  the  same 
token,  as  the  night's  could,  warm  your  tooth,  avick;  there's  waker 
wather  nor  this  in  Lough  Macall.  Sorra  sup  of  it  ever  I  keep  for  my 
own  use  at  all,  barrin'  when  I  take  a  touch  o'  configuration  in  my  bowels, 
or,  may  be,  when  I'm  too  long  at  my  prayers ;  for,  God  help  mo,  sure 
I'm  but  sthrivin',  wid  the  help  o'  one  thing  an'  another,  to  work  out  my 
salvation  as  well  as  I  can  I  Your  health,  any  how,  an'  a  merry  Chris'- 
mas  to  you  ! — not  forgettin'  myself,"  he  added,  putting  to  his  lips  a  large 
cow's  horn,  which  he  kept  slung  beneath  his  arm,  like  the  bugle  of  a 
coach-guard,  only  that  this  was  generally  concealed  by  an  outside  coat, 
no  two  inches  of  which  were  of  the  same  materials  or  colour.  Having 
taken  a  tolerably  large  draught  from  this,  which,  by  the  way,  held  near 
two  quarts,  he  handed  it  with  a  smack  and  a  shrug  to  Frank,  who 
immediately  gave  it  a  wipe  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  pledged  his 
companion. 

^'  I'll  be  wantin',"  observed  Frank,  *'  to  see  you  in  the  hollydays— 
faith,  that  stuff's  to  be  christened  yet.  Darby — so  don't  go  till  we  have  a 
dish  o'  discoorse  about  somethin'  I'll  mintion  to  you.  As  for  Peggy 
Gartland,  I'm  done  wid  her ;  she  may  marry  ould  Nick  fpr  me.** 

*'  Or  you  for  ould  Nick,"  said  the  cynic,  ^^  which  would  be  nearly  the 
same  thing  :  but  go  an,  avick,  an'  never  heed  me ;  sure  I  must  have  my 
spake — doesn't  every  body  know  Darby  More  ?" 

"  I've  nothin'  else  to  say  tiotr,"  added  Frank,  "  and  you  have  my 
authority  to  spread  it  as  far  as  you  plase.  I'm  done  wid  her :  so  good 
night,  an'  good  cuttin*  to  your  horn.  Darby ! — You  damn  ould  villian !" 
he  subjoined  in  a  low  voice,  when  Darby  had  got  out  of  his  hearing : 
*'  surely  it's  not  in  yourself,  but  in  the  blessed  words  and  things  you  have 
about  you,  that  there  is  any  good." 

^^  Musha,  good  night,  Frank,  alanna,"  replied  the  other ; — ^*  an'  the 
divil  sweep  you,  for  a  skamin'  vagabone,  that's  a  curse  to  the  country, 
and  has  kep  me  out  o'  more  weddins  than  any  one  I  ever  met  wid,  by 
your  roguery  in  puttin'  evil  between  friuds  an'  neighbours,  jist  whin 
they'd  be  ready  for  the  priest  to  say  the  words  over  them !  Good  won't 
come  of  you,  you  profligate." 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered  by  the  sturdy  mendicant,  when 
he  turned  round  to  observe  whether  or  not  Frank  would  stop  at  Larry 
Gartland's,  the  father  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  unsuccessfully 
avowed  his  attachment. 

^*  I'd  depind  on  him,"'  said  he,  in  a  soliloquy,    *^  as  soon  as  I'd  depind 
upon  ice  of  an  hour's  growth  :    an',  whether  or  not,  sure  as  I'm  an  my  • 
way  to  Owen  Keillaghan's,  the  father  of  the  dacent  boy  that  he's  strivin' 
to  outdo,  mayn't  I  as  well  watch  his  motions,  any  way  ?" 

*  Good  cuttin' — Maj  vhat*s  in  it  never  fkil. 
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He  accordingly  proceeded  along  the  shadowy  side  of  the  street,  in 
order  to  avoid  Frank's  eye,  should  he  chance  to  look  hack,  and  qnietly 
dodged  on  until  he  fairly  saw  him  enter  the  house. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  object  of  Frank's  visit  to  the  village 
was  in  some  shape  connected  veith  Peggy  Gartland,  the  mendicant 
immediately  retraced  his  steps,  and  at  a  pace  more  rapid  than  usual, 
strided  on  to  Owen  Reillaghan's,  whither  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  secure 
an  excellent  Christmas-eve  dinner. 

In  Ireland,  that  description  of  mendicants  which  differ  so  strikingly 
from  the  common  crowd  of  beggars  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  species, 
comprehends  within  itself  as  anomalous  an  admixture  of  fan  and  devotion, 
external  rigour  and  private  licentiousness,  love  of  superstition  and  of  good 
whiskey,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  vnthout  any  great  stretch  of 
credulity,  to  belong  to  men  thrown  among  a  people  in  whom  so  many 
extremes  of  character  and  morals  meet.  The  known  beggar,  who  goes 
his  own  rounds,  and  has  his  own  walk,  always  adapts  his  character  to 
that  of  his  benefactor,  whose  whims  and  peculiarities  of  temper  he  studies 
with  industry,  and  generally  with  success.  By  this  means,  joined  to  a 
dexterity  in  tracing  out  the  private  history  of  families  and  individuals,  he 
is  enabled  to  humour  the  caprices,  to  manage  the  eccentricities,  and  to 
touch  with  a  masterly  hand  the'prejudices  and  particular  opinions,  of  his 
patrons ;  and  this  he  contrives  to  do  with  great  address  and  tact.  Snch 
was  the  character  of  Darby  More,  whose  person,  naturally  large,  was 
increased  to  an  enormous  size  by  the  number  of  coats,  blankets,  and  bags, 
with  which  he  was  encumbered.  A  large  belt,  buckled  round  his  body, 
contamed  within  its  girth  much  more  of  money,  meal,  and  whiskey,  than 
ever  met  the  eye ;  his  hat  was  exceedingly  low  in  the  crown  ;  bis  legs 
were  cast  in  at  least  three  pairs  of  stockings ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried 
a  long  cantj  spiked  at  the  lower  end,  with  which  he  slung  himself  over 
small  rivers  and  dykes,  and  kept  dogs  at  bay.  He  was  a  devotee,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  whiskey  horn  under  his  arm ;  attended  wakes, 
christenings,  and  weddings ;  rubbed  for  the  rase*  and  king's  evil,  (for  the 
varlet  insisted  that  he  was  a  seventh  son ;)  cured  tooth-aches,  colics,  and 
head-aches,  by  charms ;  but  made  most  money  by  a  knack  which  he 
possessed  of  tatooing  into  the  naked  breast  the  representation  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross.  This  was  a  secret  of  considerable  value,  for  many  of  the 
superstitious  people  believed  that  by  having  this  stained  in  upon  them, 
they  would  escape  unnatural  deaths,  and  be  almost  sure  of  heaven. 

When  Darby  approached  Reillaghan's  house,  he  was  considering  the 
propriety  of  disclosing  to  his  son  the  fact  of  his  having  left  his  rival  with 
Peggy  Gartland.  He  ultimately  determined  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
do  so ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that  the  wish  Frank  had 
expressed  of  seeing  him  before  he  left  the  country,  was  but  a  nue  to 
purchase  his  silence  touching  his  appearance  in  the  village.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken. 

"  God  save  the  house  !"  exclaimed  Darby,  on  entering — "  God  save 
the  house,  an*  all  that's  in  it !  God  save  it  to  the  North  \"  and  he  formed 

*  A  scrofulous  swelling. 
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the  eign  of  the  cross  in  every  direction  to  which  he  turned :  '*  God  save  it 
to  the  South !  +  to  the  Aiste !  +  and  to  the  Waiste !  +  Save  it 
upwards !  +  and  save  it  downwards !  -f~  ^^^  ^^  backwards !  +  and 
8ave  it  forwards  I  -\-  Save  it  right !  -|-  and  save  it  left !  -|*  Save  it  by 
night !  +  save  it  by  day  !  -|-  Save  it  here  f  +  save  it  there  !  -{•  Save 
it  this  way  1  -4"  *^'  save  it  that  way !  +  Save  it  atin' !  -| — |-  -f-  an' 
save  it  drinkin  !  +  +  +  +  +  4"4"4"  ^™  Doxis  Glorioxis — 
Amin.  An'  now  that  I've  blessed  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  nine 
Patriarchs,  how  are  yez  all,  man,  woman,  an*  child?  An  a  merry 
Christmas  to  yez,  says  Darby  More !" 

Darby,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Irish  hospitality,  received  a  sincere  wel- 
come, was  placed  up  near  tlie  fire,  a  plate  filled  with  the  best  food  on  the 
table  laid  before  him,  and  requested  to  want  nothing  for  the  asking. 

"  Why,  Darby,"  said  Reillaghan,  "  we  expected  you  long  ago :  why 
didn't  you  come  sooner  ?'' 

^'  The  Lord's  will  be  done !  for  ev'ry  man  has  his  throubles,"  replied 
Darby,  stuffing  himself  in  the  comer  like  an  Epicure ;  ^'  an'  why  should 
a  sinner  like  me,  or  the  likes  o'  me,  be  without  thim  ?  Twas  a  dhrame 
I  had  last  night  that  kep  me«  They  say,  indeed,  that  dhrames  go  by 
contriaries,  but  not  always,  to  ray  own  knowledge." 

*^An'  what  was  the  dhrame  about.  Darby?"  inquired  Eeillaghan's 
wife. 

^*  Why,  Ma*am,  abont  some  that  I  see  on  this  hearth,  well,  an*  in 
good  health;  may  they  long  live  to  be  so!  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis— 
Amin  I"  +  +  + 

*'  Blessed  Virgin !  Darby,  sore  it  would  be  nothin'  bad  that's  to 
happen  ?     Would  it.  Darby  ?" 

*'  Keep  yourself  aisy  on  that  head.  I  ha've  widin  my  own  mind  the 
power  of  makin^  it  come  out  for  good — I  know  the  prayer  for  it.  Oxis 
Doxis  ! "  +  -f 

**  God  be  praised  for  that.  Darby :  sure  it  would  be  a  terrible  business, 
all  out,  if  any  thing  was  to  happen.  Here's  Mike  that  was  bom  on 
Whissle*  Monday,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  an',  you  know,  they  say  that 
any  child  bom  on  that  day  is  to  die  an  unnatural  death.  We  named  Mike 
after  St.  Michael  that  he  might  purtect  him." 

'*  Make  yourself  aisy,  I  say ;  don't  I  tell  you  I  have  the  prayer  to  keep 
it  back — ^liach !  bach  ! — why,  there's  a  bit  stuck  in  my  throath,  some 
way  !  Wurrak  dhediih^  what's  this !  Maybe,  you  could  give  me  a  sup 
o'  dhrink — wather,  or  any  thing  to  moisten  the  morsel  I'm  atin'  ?  Wur^ 
rahy  Ma'am  dear,  make  haste,  it's  goin'  agin  the  breath  wid  me  ! " 

^'  Oh,  the  sorra  taste  o'  wather.  Darby,''  said  Owen ;  ^^  sure  this  is 
Christmas  eve,  you  know ;  so  you  see.  Darby,  for  ould  acquaintance  sake, 
an'  that  you  may  put  up  an  odd  prayer  now  an*  thin  for  us,  jist  be  thryin' 
this.** 

Darby  honoured  the  gift  by  immediate  acceptance. 

*  The  people  believe  the  •upentition  to  be  m  !•  stated  above.  Any  child  born  on  Whit- 
tundajr,  or  the  day  after,  !•  lupposed  to  bo  doomed  to  die  an  unnatural  death.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  child  it  named  after  and  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint,  in  the  hope  that 
his  influence  may  obviate  his  evil  doom. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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'*  Well,  Owen  Reillagban,"  said  he,  '^  you  make  me  take  more  o'  this 
stuff  nor  any  man  I  know ;  and  particularly  by  rason  that  bein'  given, 
wid  a  blessin',  to  the  ranns,  an**  prayers,  an'  holy  charms,!  I  don^t  think  it 
so  good ;  barrin',  indeed,  as  Father  Dannellan  towld  me,  when  the  wind, 
by  long  fastin',  gets  into  my  stomach,  as  was  the  case  to-day,  I'm  often 
throubled,  God  help  me,  wid  a  configuration  in  the — hugh  !  ugh ! — an' 
thin  it's  good  for  me— a  little  of  it." 

"  This  would  make  a  brave  powdher-hom.  Darby  More,"  observed  one 
of  Reillaghan's  sons,  *^  if  it  wasn't  so  big.  What  do  you  keep  in  it, 
Darby?" 

^^  Why,  a  villuhy*  nothin'  indeed  but  a  sup  o'  Father  Donnellan's  holy 
wather,  that  they  say  by  all  accounts  it  costs  him  great  trouble  to  make, 
by  rason  that  he  must  fast  a  long  time,  and  pray  by  the  day,  afore  he 
gets  himself  holy  enough  to  consecrate  it." 

^'  It  smells  like  whisky,  Darby,"  said  the  boy,  without  any  intention, 
however,  of  offending  him  :  *Mt  smells  very  like  poteen." 

^*  Hould  yer  tongue,  Risthard,"  said  the  elder  Beilhighan ;  "  what  ^ud 
make  the  honest  man  have  whisky  in  it  ?  Didn't  he  tell  you  what's 
in  it  ? '' 

'^  The  gorsoon's  right  enough,"  replied  Darby :  **  I  got  the  horn  fix>m 
Bamy  Dalton  a  couple  o*  days  agone ;  'twas  whisky  he  had  in  it,  an'  it 
smells  of  it  sure  enough,  an'  will,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer.  Och  !  och  ! 
the  heavens  be  praised,  I've  made  a  good  dinner  I  May  they  never  know 
want  that  gi^re  it  to  me  !     Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin ! "  -| — | — \- 

^'  Darby,  thry  this  agin,*^  said  Reillagban,  offering  him  another  bumper* 

*^  Throth  an  I  will,  thin,  for  I  find  myself  a  great  dale  the  betther  of 
the  one  I  tuck.  Well,  here^s  health  an'  happiness  to  us,  an'  may  we  all 
meet  in  heaven !  Risthard,  hand  me  that  horn  till  I  be  goin'  out  to  the 
barn,  in  ordher  to  do  somethin'  for  my  sowl.  The  holy  wather's  a  good 
thing  to  have  about  one." 

^'  But  the  dhrame.  Darby  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Reillagban.  '^  Won't  yon 
tell  it  to  us?" 

^*  Let  Mike  follow  me  to  the  bam,"  he  replied,  ^^  an'  111  tell  him  as 
much  of  it  as  he  ought  to  hear.  An  now  let  all  of  yes  prepare  for  the 
Midnight  Mass  :  go  there  wid  proper  intintions,  an'  not  to  be  coortin'  or 
dhrinkin'  by  the  way.  We're  all  sinners,  any  way,  an^  oughtn't  to  neglect 
our  sowls.     Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis.     Amin ! " 

He  immediately  strided  with  the  horn  under  his  arm,  towards  the  bam, 
where  he  knelt,  and  began  his  orisons  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  in  the  kitchen. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Reillagban,  who,  with  the  curiosity  natural 
to  her  sex,  and  the  superstition  peculiar  to  her  station  in  life,  felt  anxious 
to  hear  Darby's  dream,  urged  Mike  to  follow  him  forthwith,  Uiat  he  might 
prevail  on  him  to  detail  it  at  full  length. 

Darby,  who  knew  not  exactly  what  the  dream  ought  to  be,  replied  to 
Mike's  inquiries  vaguely. 

'^  Mike,"  said  he,  "  antil  the  proper  time  comes,  I  canH  tell  it ;  but 
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listen :  take  my  advice,  an'  slip  down  to  Peggy  Oartiand's  by  and  by,  I 
have  strong  suspicions,  if  my  dhrame  is  thrue,  that  Frank  M'Kenna  has 
a  design  upon  her.  People  may  be  abroad  this  night  widout  beiu'  noticed, 
by  rason  o'  the  Midnight  Mass  ;  Frank  has  friends  in  Kilnaheery,  down 
behind  the  moors ;  an^  the  divil  might  timpt  him  to  bring  her  there. 
Keep  your  eye  an  him,  or  rather  an  Peggy.  If  my  dhrame's  true,  he 
was  there  this  night." 

^*  I  thought  I  gave  him  enough  on  her  account,"  said  Mike.  ^^  The 
poor  girl  hasn't  a  day's  pace  in  regard  of  him  ;  but,  plase  Goodness,  I'll 
soon  put  an  end  to  it,  for  I'll  marry  her  durin'  the  Hollydajrs." 

*'  Go,  avick,  an'  let  me  finish  my  Pudheran  Partha :  1  have  to  get 
through  it  before  the  Midnight  Mass  comes.  Slip  down,  and  find  out 
what  he  was  doin' ;  and  when  you  come  back,  let  me  know." 

Mike,  perfectly  aware  of  young  M^Kenna'^s  chai^M^ter,  immediately 
went  towards  Lisdrum,  for  so  the  village  where  Peggy  Gartland  lived 
was  called.  He  felt  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  interference 
of  his  rival  the  more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
feuds  and  quarrels  which  the  former  had  frequently  produced  between 
friends  and  neighbours,  by  the  subtle  poison  of  his  falsehoods,  which  were 
both  wanton  and  malicious.  He  therefore  advanced  at  an  unusually  brisk 
pace,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  village,  when  he  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance a  person  resembling  Frank  approaching  him  at  a  pace  nearly  as 
rapid  as  his  own. 

*'  If  it's  Frank  M^Kenna,"  thought  he,  *^  he  must  pass  me,  for  this  is 
his  straight  line  home." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  mistaken ;  for  he  whom  ha 
had  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  his  enmity,  crossed  the  field  by  a  dif- 
ferent path,  and  seemed  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  person  whom  he  was 
about  to  meet — so  far,  at  least,  as  a  quick,  free,  unembarrassed  step  could 
intimate  his  unacquaintance  with  him. 

The  fact,  however,  was,  that  Beillaghan,  had  the  person  whom  he  met 
approached  him  more  nearly,  would  have  found  his  first  suspicions  cor- 
rect. Frank  was  then  on  his  return  from  Gartlaad's,  and  no  sooner  per- 
ceived  Beillaghan,  whom  he  immediately  recognised  by  his  great  height, 
than  he  took  another  path  in  order  to  avoid  him.  The  enmity  between 
these  rivals  was  deep  and  implacable ;  aggravated  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
sense  of  unmerited  injury,  and  on  the  other  by  personal  defeat  and  the 
bitterest  jealousy.  For  this  reason  neither  of  them  wished  to  meet,  par« 
ticularly  Frank  M'Kenna,  who  not  only  hated,  but  feared  his  enemy. 

Having  succeeded  in  avoiding  Reillaghan,  the  latter  soon  reached  home ; 
but  here  he  found  the  door  closed,  and  the  family,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  the  bam,  which  was  now  nearly  crowded  with  the  youngsters  of 
both  sexes  from  the  snxrounding  villages. 

Frank's  arrival  among  them  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  their  mirth  and 
enjoyment.  His  manners  were  highly  agreeable,  and  his  spirits  buoyant 
almost  to  levify.  Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sober,  steady,  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  yet 
he  was  a  favourite  with  the  dissolute  and  thoughtless,  and  with  many  who 
bad  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  except  in  his  most  favourable  aspect. 
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Whether  he  entertained  on  this  occasion  any  latent  design  that  might  hare 
induced  him  to  assume  a  frankness  of  manner,  and  an  appearance  of  good- 
humonr,  which  he  did  not  feel,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  made  himself  generally  agreeable,  saw  that  every  one  was  com- 
fortable, suggested  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  seats,  broke 
several  jests  on  Bamy  and  Granua  Waile— which,  however,  were  returned 
with  interest — and,  in  fact,  acquitted  himself  so  creditably,  that  his  father 
whispered  with  a  sigh  to  his  mother — 

*'  Alley,  achora,  wouldn't  we  be  the  happy  family  if  that  misfortunate 
boy  of  ours  was  to  be  always  the  thing  he  appears  to  be  ?  God  help  him ! 
the  gommach,  if  he  had  sinse,  and  the  fear  o'  God  before  him,  he'd  not  be 
sich  a  piece  o'  desate  to  sthrangers,  and  such  a  divil's  limb  wid  ourselves  : 
but  he's  young,  an'  may  see  his  evil  coorses  in  time,  wid  the  help  o'  God.*** 

^'  Mudia,  may  (jlod  grant  itl"  exclaimed  his  mother:  *^a  fine  slip  he 
is,  if  bis  heart  'ud  only  turn  to  the  right  thoughts.  One  canH  help  feelin' 
pride  out  o'  him,  when  they  see  him  actin'  wid  any  kind  o'  rason/' 

Tlie  Irish  dance,  like  every  other  assembly  composed  of  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen,  presents  the  spectators  with  those  traits  which  enter  into  our 
conception  of  rollicking  fun  and  broad  humour.  The  very  arrangements 
are  laughable ;  and  when  joined  to  the  eccentric  strains  of  some  blind 
fiddler  like  Bamy  DAo/,  to  the  grotesque  and  carieaturish  faces  of  the  men, 
and  the  modest,  but  evidently  arch  and  laughter-loving  countenances  of 
the  females,  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  an  observing  mind  with  the  obvious 
truth,  that  a  nation  of  people  so  thoughtless  and  easily  directed  from  the 
serious  and  useful  pursuits  of  life  to  such  scenes,  can  seldom  be  industrious 
and  wealthy,  nor,  despite  their  mirth  and  humour,  a  happy  people. 

The  bam  in  which  they  danced  on  this  occasion  was  a  large  one. 
Around  the  walls  were  placed  as  many  seats  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
neighbours'  houses ;  these  were  eked  out  by  sacks  of  com  laid  length- 
wise, logs  of  round  timber,  old  creels,  iron  pots  with  their  bottoms  tumed 
up,  and  some  of  them  in  their  usual  position.  On  these  were  the  young- 
sters seated,  many  of  the  ^^  boys^  with  their  sweethearts  on  their  knees, 
the  arms  of  the  fair  ones  lovingly  around  their  necks ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  young  women  with  their  bachelors  on  their  laps,  their  own 
necks  also  gallantly  encircled  by  the  arms  of  their  admirers.  Up  in  a 
comer  sat  Bamy,  surrounded  by  the  seniors  of  the  village,  sawing  the 
fiddle  with  indefatigable  vigour,  and  leading  the  conversation  with  equal 
spirit.  Indeed,  his  laugh  was  the  loudest,  and  his  joke  the  best ;  whilst, 
ever  and  anon,  his  music  became  perfectly  furious — that  is  to  say,  when 
he  rasped  the  fiddle  with  a  desperate  effort  '^  to  overtake  the  dancers," 
from  whom,  in  the  heat  of  the  conversation,  he  had  unwittingly  lagged 
behind. 

Dancing  in  Ireland,  like  everything  else  connected  with  the  amusement 
of  the  people,  is  frequently  productive  of  bloodshed.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
crack  dancers  from  opposite  parishes,  or  from  distant  parts  of  the  same 
parish,  to  meet  and  dance  against  each  other  for  victory.  But  as  the 
judges  in  those  cases  consist  of  the  respective  friends  or  factions  of  the 
champions,  their  mode  of  decision  may  readily  be  conjectured.  Many  a 
battle  is  fought  in  consequence  of  snch  challenges,  the  result  usually  bdng 
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that  not  he  who  has  the  lightest  heel,  hat  the  hardest  head,  generally  comes 
off  the  conqueror. 

While  the  usual  variety  of  Irish  dances — ^the  reel,  jig,  fling,  three-part- 
reel,  four-part-reel,  rowly-powly,  country-dance,  cotillion^  or  cut-along  (as 
the  peasantry  call  it),  and  minuet,  vulgarly  minion,  and  minionet — were 
going  forward  in  due  rotation,  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  those  who 
were  seated  around  the  walls  did  not  permit  the  time  to  pass  without 
improving  it.  Many  an  attachment  is  formed  at  such  amusements,  and 
many  a  bitter  jealousy  is  excited :  the  prude  and  coquette,  the  fop  and 
rustic  Lothario,  stand  out  here  as  prominently  to  the  eye  of  him  who  is 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  they  do  in  similar  assemblies  among  the 
great :  perhaps  more  so,  as  there  is  less  art,  and  a  more  limited  knowledge 
of  intrigue,  to  conceal  their  natural  character. 

The  dance  in  Ireland  usually  commences  with  those  who  sit  next  the 
door,  from  whence  it  goes  round  with  the  sun.  In  this  manner  it  circu- 
lates two  or  three  times,  after  which  the  order  is  generally  departed  from, 
and  they  dance  according  as  they  can.  This  neglect  of  the  established 
rule  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  discord ;  for  when  two  persons  rise  at  the 
same  time,  if  there  bo  not  room  for  both>  the  right  of  ^ncing  first  is  often 
decided  by  blows. 

At  the  dance  we  are  describing,  however,  there  was  no  dissension ; 
«vwy  heart  appeared  to  be  not  only  elated  with  mirth,  but  also  free  from 
resentment  and  jealousy.  The  din  produced  by  the  thumping  of  vigorous 
feet  upon  the  floor,  the  noise  of  the  fiddle,  the  chat  between  Bamy  and  the 
little  sober  knot  about  him,  together  with  the  brisk  murmur  of  the  general 
conversation,  and  the  expression  of  delight  which  sat  on  every  countenance, 
had  something  in  them  elevating  to  the  spirits. 

Bamy,  who  knew  the  voices,  and  even  the  mode  of  dancing  peculiar  to 
almost  every  one  in  the  bam,  had  some  joke  for  each.  When  a  young 
man  brings  out  his  sweetheart — which  he  frequently  does  in  a  manner 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  sometimes  giving  a  spring  from  the  earth,  hwcaubeen 
set  with  a  knowing  air  on  one  side  of  his  head,  advancing  at  a  trot  on 
tip-too,  catching  her  by  the  ear,  leading  her  out  to  her  position,  which  is 
^'  to  face  the  fiddler,"  then  ending  by  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  and  another 
spring,  in  which  he  brings  his  heel  backwards  in  contact  with  his  ham ;— ^ 
we  say,  when  a  young  man  brings  out  his  sweetheart,  and  places  her 
facing  the  fiddler,  he  asks  her  what  she  will  dance ;  to  which,  if  she  has 
no  favourite  tune,  she  uniformly  replies — ^^  Your  will  is  my  pleasure.^* 
This  usually  made  Bamy  groan  aloud. 

"  What  ails  you,  Baroy  r 

^*  Oh,  thin,  murdher  alive,  how  little  thrath's  in  this  world !  Your 
will  ^s  my  pleasure !  BaMir$hi»  !  but,  sowl,  if  things  goes  an,  it  won't 
be  long  so  !^^ 

"  Why,  Bamy,"  the  young  man  would  exclaim,  **  is  the  ravin'  fit 
comin^  over  you  P 

*'  No,  in  troth,  Jim ;  hut  if$  tkinkin'  ofhofne  I  am.  Howandiver,  do 
you  go  an;  but,  naboklM/  what'U  ye  have?" 

" '  Jig  Polthouge,'  Baroy :  but  oil  your  wrist,  a  bouchal,  or  Katty  will 
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lave  us  both  out  o^  sight  in  tio  time.  Whoo !  sticoess !  dear  the  coorses. 
Well,  done,  Barny  !     That's  the  go." 

When  the  youDgsters  had  danced  for  some  time,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  village  were  called  upon  "  to  step  ont."*'  This  was  geneAlly  the 
most  amusing  scene  in  the  dance.  No  excuse  is  ever  taken  on  such 
occasions,  for  when  tiiey  refuse,  about  a  doaen  young  fellows  place  them^ 
will  they  nil  they,  upright  upon  the  floor,  from  whence  neither  themselves 
nor  their  wives  are  permitted  to  move  until  they  dance.  No  sooner  do 
they  commence,  than  they  are  mischievously  pitted  against  each  other  by 
two  sham  parties,  one  encouraging  the  wife,  the  other  cheering  on  the 
good  man ;  whilst  the  fiddler,  falling  in  with  the  fk-olic,  plays  in  his  most 
Prions  style.  The  simplicity  of  character,  and,  perhaps,  the  lurking 
vanity  of  those  who  are  the  butts  of  the  mirth  on  this  occasion,  frequently 
heighten  the  jest. 

**  Why  thin,  Paddy,  is  it  strivin'  to  outdo  me  you  are  ?  Faiks,  avonr- 
neen,  you  never  seen  that  day,  any  way,"  the  old  woman  would  exclaim, 
exerting  all  heir  vigour. 

''  Didn't  I  ?  Sowl,  FU  sober  you  before  I  lave  the  flure,  for  all  that," 
her  husband  would  reply. 

^*  An  do  you  forget,"  she  would  rejoin,  *^  that  the  McCarthy  dhrop  id 
in  me ;  ay,  an'  it's  to  the  good  still/' 

And  the  old  dame  would  accompany  the  boast  with  a  fresh  attempt  at 
agility ;  to  which  Paddy  would  respond  by  ^'  cutting  the  buckle,"  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  whilst  fifty  voices,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  were 
loud  in  encouraging  each. 

«'  Handle  your  feet,  Kitty,  darHn'— the  mettle's  kvin'  him !" 

^^  Off  wid  the  brogues,  Paddy,  or  she'll  do  you.  That's  it ;  kick  off  the 
other,  an'  don't  spare  the  flure." 

*'  A  thousand  guineas  an  Katty !  McCarthy  agin  Gallagher  for  ever ! 
— whinroo !" 

"  Blur  alive  the  Aureus  not  benefitting  by  you,  Paddy.  Lay  on  it, 
man ! — That's  it ! — Bravo  ! — Whish  ! — our  side  agin  Europe!" 

*'  Success,  Paddy !  Why  you  could  dance  the  Dusty  Miller  upon  a 
flure  paved  wid  drawn  razitres,  you're  so  soople." 

"  Katty  for  ever !  The  blood's  in  you,  Katty ;  you'll  win  the  day,  a 
ban  chair  /•     More  power  to  you  ! " 

"  I'll  hould  a  quart  on  Paddy.     Heel  an^  toe,  Paddy,  you  sinner  !" 

*'  Right  an'  left,  Katty ;  hould  an',  his  breath'^s  goin'." 

^^  Right  an'  wrong,  Paddy,  you  spalpeen.  The  whisky's  an  you,  man 
alive  :  do  it  dacently,  an'  don't  let  me  lose  the  wager." 

In  this  manner  would  they  incite  some  old  man,  and,  perhaps,  his  older 
wife,  to  prolonged  exertion,  and  keep  them  bobbing  and  jigging  about 
amidst  roars  of  laughter,  until  the  worthy  couple  could  dance  no  longer. 

During  stated  periods  of  the  night,  those  who  took  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  dance,  got  a  plate  and  hat,  with  which  they  went  round  the 
youngsters,  to  make  collections  fi)r  the  fiddler.     Bamy  reserved  his  best 

*  Decent  woman* 
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and  most  sarcastio  jokes  for  these  occasions ;  for  so  coirect  was  his  ear, 
that  he  felt  little  difficnlty  in  detecting  those  whose  contributions  to  him 
were  such  as  he  did  not  relisli. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Irish  for  enjoying  humorous  images  was  well 
displayed  by  one  or  two  circumstances  which  occurred  on  this  night.  A 
few  of  both  sexes,  who  had  come  rather  late,  could  get  no  other  seats 
than  the  metal  pots  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  young  women  were 
dressed  in  white,  and  their  companions,  who  were  also  their  admirers, 
exhibited,  in  proud  display,  each  a  bran-new  suit,  consisting  of  broad- 
cloth coat,  yeUow-buff  vest,  and  corduroy  small-clothes,  with  a  bunch  of 
broad  silk  ribbons  standing  out  at  each  knee.  They  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers,  but  as  all  distinctions  here  entirely 
ceased,  they  were  fain  to  rest  contented  with  such  seats  as  they  could  get, 
which  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  pots  aforesaid.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  they  risen  to  dance,  than  the  house  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  heightened  by  the  sturdy  vigour  with  which,  unconscious  of 
their  appearance,  they  continued  to  dance.  That  part  of  the  white  female 
dresses  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the  pots,  exhibited  a  circle  like 
the  full  moon,  and  was  black  as  pitch.  Nor  were  their  partners  more 
lucky  :  those  who  sat  on  the  mouths  of  the  pots  had  the  back  part  of 
their  dresses  streaked  with  dark  circles,  equally  ludicrous.  The  mad 
mirth  with  which  they  danced,  in  spite  of  their  grotesque  appearance, 
was  irresistible.  This,  and  other  incidents  quite  as  pleasant— such  as  the 
case  of  a  wag  who  purposely  sank  himself  into  one  of  the  pots,  until  it 
stuck  to  him  through  half  the  dance — increased  the  laughter,  and  disposed 
them  to  peace  and  cordiality. 

No  man  took  a  more  active  part  in  these  frolics  than  young  Frank 
M^Kenna.  It  is  true,  a  keen  eye  might  have  noticed  under  his  gaiety 
something  of  a  moody  and  dissatisfied  air.  As  he  moved  about  from 
time  to  time,  he  whispered  something  to  above  a  dozen  persons  who  were 
well-known  in  the  country  as  his  intimate  companions,  young  fellows 
whose  disposition  and  character  were  notoriously  bad.  When  he  com- 
municated the  whisper,  a  nod  of  assent  was  given  by  his  confidants,  after 
which  it  might  be  remarked  that  they  moved  round  to  the  door  with  a 
caution  that  betrayed  a  fear  of  observation,  and  quietly  slunk  out  of  the 
bam  one  by  one,  though  Frank  himself  did  not  immediately  follow  them. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Rody  came  in,  gave  him  a 
signal,  and  sat  down.  Frank  then  followed  his  companions,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  Rody  also  disappeared.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
dance  was  proceeding  with  great  gaiety  and  animation. 

Frank's  dread  of  openly  offending  his  parents  prevented  him  from 
assembling  his  associates  in  the  dwelling-house;  the  only  convenient 
place  of  rendezvous,  therefore,  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves,  was 
the  stable.  Here  they  met,  and  Frank,  after  uncorking  a  bottle  of 
poteen,  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Boys,  there's  great  excuse  for  me,  in  regard  of  my  fight  wid  Miko 
Reillaghan  ;  that  you'll  all  allow.  Come,  boys,  your  healths  !  I  can 
tell  yez  you'll  find  this  good,  the  divil  a  doubt  of  it ;  be  the  same  token, 
that  I  stole  it  from  my  father's  Christmas  dhrink  ;  but  no  matther  for 
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that — I  hope  well  never  do  worse.  So,  as  I  was  sayin'  you  must  hear 
me  out  as  well  as  you  can,  when  I^m  brought  before  the  Dilegatee 
to-morrow,  for  challeDgin  and  strikin  a  brother.*  But,  I  think,  youUl 
stand  by  me,  boys  ?" 

"  By  the  tarn-o -war,  Frank,  myself  will  fight  to  the  knees  for  you." 

^*  Faith,  you  may  depend  on  «m,  Frank,  or  weVe  not  to  the  fore.** 

'^  I  know  it,  boys ;  and  now  for  a  piece  of  fun  for  this  night.  You  see 
— come,  Lanty,  tare-an'-ounkers,  drink,  man  alWe — ^you  see  wid  regard 
to  Peggy  Gartland — eh  ?  what  the  hell  f  is  that  a  cough  V 

"  One  o'  the  horses,  man — ^go  an." 

*'  Rody,  did  Darby  More  go  into  the  bant  before  you  earae  out  of  it  ?  "^ 

"  Darby  More  ?  not  he.     If  he  did,  I'd  a  seen  him  surely.*' 

*'  Why,  thin,  I'd  kiss  the  book  I  seen  him  goin'  towards  the  bam,  as  I 
was  comin^  into  the  stable.  Sowl,  he^s  a  made  boy,  that ;  an^  if  I  don't 
mistake,  he's  in  Mike  Beillaghan^s  intherest.  You  know  dcTil  a  secret 
can  escape  him."*^ 

^^  Hut !  the  prayin'  ould  crathnr  was  on  his  way  to  the  Midnight 
Mass ;  he  thravels  riow,  and,  of  coorse,  has  to  set  out  early ;  besides,  yoo 
know,  he  has  Carols,  and  hades,  and  the  likes,  to  sell  at  the  chapel.^* 

'^  Thrue  for  you,  Body :  why,  I  thought  he  might  take  it  into  hi» 
head  to  watch  my  motions,  in  regard  that,  as  I  said,  I  think  him  in 
Mike's  intherest." 

^'  Nonsense,  man,  what  the  dickens  'ud  bring  him  into  the  stable  loft  ? 
Why,  you're  beside  yourself!'* 

"  Be  Gor,  I  bleeye  so,  but  no  matther.  Boys,  I  want  yez  to  stand  to 
me  to-night :  I'm  given  to  know  for  a  sartinty  that  Mike  and  Peggy  will 
be  buckled  to  durin'  the  Hollydays.  Now,  I  wish  to  get  the  girl  myself; 
for  if  I  don't  get  her,  may  I  be  ground  to  atoms  if  he  will." 

'^  Well,  but  how  will  you  manage  ?  for  she's  fond  of  him." 

^^  Why,  I'll  tell  you  that.  I  was  over  there  this  evenin',  and  I  understand 
that  all  the  family  is  goin'  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  barrin'  herself.  You  see, 
while  they  are  all  gone  to  the  ^  mallet-office,' f  we'll  slip  down  wid  » 
thrifle  o'  soot  on  our  mugs,  and  walk  down  wid  her  to  Kilnaheery,  beyant 
the  mountains,  to  an  uncle's  o"*  mine  ;  an'  afther  that,  let  any  man  marry 
her  who  chooses  to  run  the  risk.  Be  the  contints  o'  the  book,  Atty,  if 
you  don't  dbrink  I'll  knock  your  head  agin  the  wall,  you  gommoch  !" 

*'  Why,  thin,  by  all  that's  beautiful,  it^s  a  good  spree ;  and  well  stick 
to  you  li^e  pitch." 

'^  Be  the  vartue  o'  my  oath,  you  donH  desarve  to  be  in  it,  or  you'd 
dhrink  daoent.  Why,  here's  another  bottle,  an'  maybe  there's  more  where 
that  was.  Well,  let  us  finish  what  we  have,  or  be  the  five  crasses,  I'll 
give  up  the  whole  business." 

^'  Why,  thin,  here's  success  to  us,  any  way ;  an'  high  hangin*  to  them 
that  'ud  desart  yon  in  your  skame  this  blessed  an'  holy  night  tiiat's  in  it!" 

*  TboM  connected  with  illegal  combioationa  are  sworn  to  ha^e  no  private  or  personal  quar- 
rels, nor  to  strike,  nor  provoke  each  other  to  fight.  He  and  Mike  were  members  of  suck 
societies. 

t  Mass,  homouroaslj  so  called  from  the  fact  of  those  who  attend  it  beatinif  tbetr  breaata 
during  tbeib  devotions. 
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This  was  re-echoed  by  his  friends,  who  pledged  themseWes  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  not  to  abandon  him  in  the  peq>etration  of  the  outrage  which 
they  had  concerted.  The  other  bottle  was  immediately  opened,  and  while 
it  lasted,  the  details  of  the  plan  were  explained  at  full  length.  This  over, 
they  entered  the  bam  one  by  one  as  before,  except  Frank  and  Body,  who 
as  they  were  determined  to  steal  another  bottle  from  the  father's  stock, 
did  not  appear  among  the  dancers  until  this  was  accomplished. 

The  re-appearance  of  these  rollicking  and  reckless  young  fellows  in  the 
dance,  was  hailed  by  all  present ;  for  their  outrageous  mirth  was  in 
character  with  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  dance  went  on  with  spirit ; 
brag  dancers  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  in  hornpipes ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  table  was  brought  in  from  Frank's  kitchen,  on  which  they  performed  in 
succession,  each  dancer  applauded  by  his  respective  party  as  the  best  in 
the  bam. 

In  the  meantime  the  night  had  advanced ;  the  hour  might  be  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock  ;  all  were  in  the  zenith  of  enjoyment,  when  old  Frank 
M^Kenna  addressed  them  as  follows : — 

**  Neighbours,  the  dickens  o^  one  o^  me  would  like  to  break  up  the  sport 
— an',  in  throth,  harmless  and  dacent  sport  it  is ;  but  you  all  know  that 
this  is  Christmas  night,  and  that  it^s  our  duty  to  attind  the  Midnight 
Mass.  Any  body  that  likes  to  hear  it  may  go,  for  it's  near  time  to  be 
home  an"*  prepare  for  it ;  but  the  sorra  one  o'  me  wants  to  take  any  of  yez 
from  your  sport,  if  you  prefer  it ;  all  I  say  is,  that  I  must  lave  yez ;  so 
Qod  be  wid  yez  till  we  meet  agin !" 

This  short  speech  produced  a  general  bustle  in  the  barn ;  many  of  the 
elderly  neighbours  left  it,  and  several  of  the  young  persons  also.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  Midnight  Mass  had  from  time  immemorial  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  their  prejudices  and  afiFectionSy  that  the  temptation  must 
indeed  have  been  great  which  would  have  prevented  them  from  attending 
it.  When  old  Frank  went  out,  about  one-third  of  those  who  were  present 
left  the  dance  along  with  him  ;  and  as  the  hour  for  mass  was  approaching, 
they  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  it. 

The  Midnight  Mass  is,  no  donbt,  a  phrase  familiar  to  onr  Irish  readers ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  those  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  who  may  honour  our 
book  with  a  perusal,  would,  without  a  more  particular  description,  clearly 
understand  it. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  as  a  commemoration  not  only  of  the 
night,  but  of  the  hour  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  To  connect  it  either 
with  edification,  or  the  abuse  of  religion,  would  be  invidious ;  so  we  over- 
look that,  and  describe  it  as  it  existed  within  our  own  memory,  remarking, 
by  the  way,  that  though  now  generally  discontinued,  it  is  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  still  observed,  or  has  been  till  within  a  few  years  ago. 

The  parish  in  which  the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  was  large,  consequently 
the  attendance  of  the  people  was  proportionably  great.  On  Christmas 
day  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  has,  or  is  said  to  have,  the  privilege  of  saying 
three  masses,  though  on  every  other  day  in  the  year  he  can  celebrate  but 
two.  Each  priest,  then,  said  one  at  midnight,  and  two  on  the  following 
day. 

Accordingly,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  perforaiance  of  the 
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Midnight  Maas  was  looked  upon  as  an  ordinance  hif^hly  important  and 
interesting.  The  preparations  for  it  were  general  and  fervent ;  so  much  so, 
that  not  a  Roman  Catholic  family  slept  till  they  heard  it.  It  is  true  it 
only  occurred  once  a  year ;  but  had  any  person  who  saw  it  once  been 
called  upon  to  describe  it,  he  would  say  that  religion  oould  scarcely  present 
a  scene  so  wild  and  striking. 

The  night  in  question  was  very  dark,  for  the  moon  had  long  disappeared, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  parish  were  to  meet  in  one  spot,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  traversing,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight,  the  space  between  their  respective  residences,  and  the 
place  appointed  by  the  priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  This  difficulty 
they  contrived  to  surmount.  From  about  eleven  at  night  till  twelve  or 
one  o^clock,  the  parish  presented  a  scene  singularly  picturesque,  and,  to  a 
person  unacquainted  with  its  causes,  altogether  mysterious.  Over  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  country  were  scattered  myriads  of  blazing 
torches,  all  converging  to  one  point ;  whilst  at  a  distance,  in  the  oentral 
part  of  the  parish,  which  lay  in  a  valley,  might  be  seen  a  broad  focus  of 
red  light,  quite  stationary,  with  which  one  or  more  of  the  torches  that 
moved  across  the  fields  mingled  every  moment.  These  torches  were  of 
bog-fir,  dried  and  split  for  the  occasion ;  all  persons  were  accordingly 
furnished  with  them,  and  by  their  blaze  contrived  to  make  way  across  the 
country  with  comparative  ease.  This  Mass  having  been  especially 
associated  with  festivity  and  enjo3rment,  was  always  attended  by  snch 
excessive  numbers,  that  the  ceremony  was  in  most  parishes  celebrated  in 
the  open  air,  if  the  weather  were  at  all  favourable.  Altogether,  as  we 
have  said,  the  appearance  of  the  country  at  this  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
was  wild  and  impressive.  Being  Christmas  every  heart  was  up,  and  every 
pocket  replenished  with  money,  if  it  could  at  all  be  procured.  This 
general  elevation  of  spirits  was  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  contem- 
plating the  thousands  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  each  furnished,  as 
before  said,  with  a  blazing  flambeau  of  bog-fir,  all  streaming  down  the 
mountain  sides,  along  the  roads,  or  across  the  fields,  and  settling  at  last 
into  one  broad  sheet  of  fire.  Many  a  loud  laugh  might  then  be  heard 
ringing  the  night  echo  into  reverberation ;  mirthful  was  the  gabble  in  hard 
guttural  Irish ;  and  now  and  then  a  song  from  some  one  whose  potations 
had  been  rather  copious,  would  rise  on  the  night-breeze,  to  which  a  chorus 
was  subjoined  by  a  dozen  voices  from  the  neighbouring  groups. 

On  passing  the  shebeen  and  public-houses,  the  din  of  mingled  voices 
that  issued  from  them  was  highly  amusing,  made  up,  as  it  was,  of  songs, 
loud  talk,  rioting,  and  laughter,  with  an  occamonal  sound  of  weeping  from 
some  one  who  had  become  penitent  in  his  drink.  In  the  larger  public- 
houses — ^for  in  Ireland  there  usually  are  one  or  two  of  these  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  each  chapel — family  parties  were  assembled,  who  set  in 
to  caronse  both  before  and  after  mass.  Those,  however,  who  had  any 
love  affair  on  hands  generally  selected  the  shebeen  house,  as  being  private, 
and  less  calculated  to  expose  them  to  general  observation.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  these  jovial  oigies  frequently  produced  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences, both  to  human  life  and  female  reputfttion,  that  the  intrigues 
between  the  sexes^  the  quarrels,  and  violent  deaths  resulting  from  them. 
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ultimately  occasioned  the  discontiniiance  of  a  ceremony  which  was  only 
productive  of  evil.  To  this  day  it  is  an  opinion  among  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  that  there  is  something  unfortunate  connected  with 
all  drinking  houts  held  upon  Christmas  Eve.  Such  a  prejudice  naturally 
arises  from  a  recollection  of  the  calamities  which  so  frequently  befel  many 
individuals  while  Midnight  Masses  were  in  the  habit  of  being  generally 
celebrated,  although  it  is  not  attributed  to  their  existence. 

None  of  Frank  M^Kenna^s  family  attended  mass  but  himself  and  his 
wife.  His  children,  having  been  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  courtesy  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  dance,  could  not  absent  themselves  from  it;  nor, 
indeed,  were  they  disposed  to  do  so.  Frank,  however,  and  his  ^^  good 
woman,"  carried  their  torches,  and  joined  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  this 
scene  of  fun  and  devotion. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  beside  which  the  chapel  was 
situated,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  so  prominently  as  to  attract 
observation  was  Darby  More,  dressed  out  in  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
blanket  and  horn,  in  addition  to  which  he  held  in  his  hand  an  immense 
torch,  formed  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  He  was  seated  upon  a  stone, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  old  men  and  women,  to  whom  he  sang  and  sold 
a  variety  of  Christmas  Carols,  many  of  them  rare  curiosities  in  their  way, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  his  own  composition.  A  little  beyond  them  stood 
Mike  Reillaghan  and  Peggy  Gartland,  towards  both  of  whom  he  cast  from 
time  to  time  a  glance  of  latent  humour  and  triumph.  He  did  not  simply 
confine  himself  to  singing  his  cs^rols ;  but,  during  the  pauses  of  the  melody, 
addressed  the  wondering  and  attentive  crowd  as  follows :— • 

'*Qood  Christians — This  is  the  day — howandiver,  it'*s  night  now, 
glory  be  to  God — that  the  angel  Lucifer  appeared  to  Shudorth,  Mee- 
shach  an'  To-bed-we-go,  in  the  village  of  Constantinople,  near  Jerooslem. 
The  heavens  be  praised  for  it,  'twas  a  blessed  an^  holy  ni^ht,  an^  remains 
so  from  that  day  to  this — Ozis  dozis  glorioxis,  Amin  !  Well ;  the  sarra 
one  of  him  but  appeared  to  thim  at  the  hour  o"*  midnight,  but  they  were 
asleep  at  the  time,  you  see,  and  didn't  persave  him.  So  wid  that  he 
pulled  out  a  horn  like  mine — an\  by  the  same  token,  it'^s  lucky  to  wear 
horns  about  one  firom  that  day  to  this — an^  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  an^  tuck 
a  good  dacent — I  mane,  ^ave  a  good  dacent  blast  that  soon  roused  them. 
*  Are  yez  asleep  ?'  says  he,  when  they  awoke :  '  why  then,  bud-an^-age !' 
says  he,  ^  isn^t  it  a  bumin^  shame  for  able  stout  fellows  like  yez  to  be 
asleep  at  the  hour  o'  midnight  of  all  hours  o'  the  night.  Tare-an-age  ! ' 
says  he,  *get  up  wid  yez,  you  dirty  spalpeens  !  There's  St.  Pathrick  in 
Jerooslem  beyant ;  the  Pope's  signin'  his  mittimus  to  Ireland,  to  bless  it 
in  regard  that  neither  com,  nor  barley,  nor  phaties  will  grow  an  the  land 
in  quenseqnence  of  a  set  of  varmint  called  Btack-tlugM  that  ates  it  up  ;  an' 
there's  not  a  glass  o'  whiskey  to  be  had  in  Ireland  for  love  or  money,"*  says 
Lucifer.  *  Qet  up  vrid  yez,'  says  he,  ^  an"*  go  in  an  get  his  blessin'* ;  sure 
there's  not  a  Catholic  in  the  counthry,  barrin^  Swaddlers,  but^s  in  the  town 
by  this,'  says  he :  ^  ay,  an'  many  of  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  the 
Blaek-mouth$^  an^  Blue-belliei  *,  are  gone  in  to  get  a  share  of  it.    And  now, 

*  Different  denomiiiiitioDa  of  Dinenten. 
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says  he,  ^  bekase  you  wor  so  heayy-headed,  I  ordher  it  from  this  ont,  that 
the  present  night  is  to  be  obsaryed  in  the  Catholic  church  all  over  the 
world,  an'  must  be  kept  holy  ;  an^  no  thrue  Catholic  oyer  will  miss  from 
this  pariod  an  opportunity  of  bein'*  awake  at  midnight,^  says  he,  *"  glory  be 
to  God !'  An^  now,  good  Christians,  you  have  an  account  o'  the  blessed 
Carol  I  was  singin*  for  yez.  They^re  but  hapuns  a-piece ;  an  any  body 
that  has  the  grace  to  keep  one  o'  these  about  them,  will  never  meet  wid 
sudden  deaths  or  accidents,  sich  as  hangin',  or  drowning  or  bein'  taken 
suddenly  wid  a  configuration  inwardly.     I  wanst  knew  a  holy  man  that 

had  a  dhrame — about  a  friend  of  his,  it  was Will  any  of  yez  take 

one  ? — ^Thank  you,  a  colleen  :  my  blessin',  the  blessin'  o'  the  pilgrim,  be 
an  you  !  God  bless  you,  Mike  Reillaghan  ;  an*  Tm  proud  that  he  put 
it  into  your  heart  to  buy  one  for  the  rasons  you  know.  An^  now  that 
Father  Hoolaghan's  comin ,  any  of  yez  that  ^ill  want  them  'ill  find  me 
here  agin  when  mass  is  over — Ozis  doxis  glorioxis,  Amin  !" 

The  priest  at  this  time  made  his  appearance,  and  those  who  had  been 
assembled  on  the  cross-roads  joined  the  crowd  at  the  chapel.  No  sooner 
was  it  bruited  among  them  that  their  pastor  had  arrived,  than  the  noise, 
gabble,  singing,  and  laughing  were  immediately  hushed ;  the  shebeen  and 
public-houses  were  left  untenanted ;  and  all  flocked  to  the  chapel-green, 
where  mass  was  to  be  said,  as  the  crowd  was  too  large  to  be  contained 
within  the  small  chapel. 

Mike  Reillaghan  and  Peggy  Gartland  were  among  the  last  who  sought 
the  ^'  green ;"  as  lovers,  they  probably  preferred  walking  apart,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  jostled  by  the  multitude.  As  they  sauntered  on 
slowly  after  the  rest,  Mike  felt  himself  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  on 
turning  round  found  Darby  More  beside  him. 

'^  It'^s  painful  to  my  feelins^^^  observed  the  mendicant,  ^^  to  have  to  say 
this  blessed  night  that  your  father*8  son  should  act  so  shabby  an'  ondacent." 

"  Saints  above !  how.  Darby  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  only  for  me — for  what  I  heard,  an' 
what  I  tould  you — you'd  not  have  the  purty  girl  here  at  your  elbow  ? 
Wasn't  it,  as  I  said,  his  intintion  to  come  and  whip  down  the  coUeen  to 
Kilnaheery  while  the  family  'ud  be  at  mass ;  sure  only  for  this,  I  say,  you 
bosthoon,  an'  that  /  made  you  bring  her  to  mass,  where  'ud  the  purty 
colleen  be  ?  why  half  way  to  Kilnaheery,  an^  the  girl  disgraced  for  ever !" 

^'  Thrue  for  you.  Darby,  I  grant  it :  but  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

^'Oh,  for  that  matther,  nothin'*  at  all,  Mike;  only  I  suppose  that 
when  your  tailor  made  the  clothes  an  you,  he  put  no  pockets  to  them  ?^^ 

'^  Oh,  I  see  where  you  are.  Darby  1  well,  here^s  a  crown  for  yon ;  an* 
when  Peggy  an'  I's  made  man  and  wife,  you^ll  get  anotlier." 

''  Mike,  achora,  I  see  you  are  your  father'^s  son  still ;  now  listen  to  me : 
first,  you  needn't  fear  sudden  death  while  you  keep  that  blessed  Carol 
about  you ;  next,  get  your  friends  together  goin'  home,  for  Frank  might 
jist  take  the  liberty,  wid  about  a  score  of  his  '  boys,'  to  lift  her  firom  you 
even  thin.  Do  the  thing  I  say — don't  thrust  him ;  an'  moreover,  watch 
in  her  father^s  house  to-night  wid  your  friends.  Thirdly,  make  it  up 
wid  Frank ;  there  ^s  an  oath  upon  you  both,  yaupersave  9  Make  it  up 
wid  him,  if  he  axes  you  :  don't  have  a  broken  oath  upon  you ;  for  if  you 
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refuse,  he  'U  put  jou  out  o^  connexion  *,  an^  that  'ud  plase  him  to  the 
back-bone." 

Mike  felt  the  truth  and  shrewdness  of  this  advice,  and  determined  to 
follow  it.  Both  young  men  had  been  members  of  an  illegal  society,  and 
in  yielding  to  their  passions  so  far  as  to  assault  each  other,  had  been 
guilty  of  perjury.  The  following  Chnstmas*day  had  been  appointed  by 
their  parish  Delegates  to  take  the  quarrel  into  consideration ;  and  the 
best  means  of  escaping  censure  was  certainly  to  express  regret  for  what  had 
occurred,  and  to  terminate  the  hostility  by  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
their  disputes. 

They  had  now  reached  the'  chapel-green,  where  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  so  striking  and  strange,  that  we  will  give  the  reader  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  its  appearance.  He  who  stood  at  midnight  upon  a 
little  mount  which  rose  behind  the  chapel,  might  see  between  five  and  six 
thousand  torches,  all  blazing  together,  and  forming  a  level  mass  of  red 
dusky  light,  burning  against  the  dark  horizon.  These  torches  were  so 
close  to  each  other  that  their  light  seemed  to  blend,  as  if  they  had 
constituted  one  wide  surface  of  flame ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  preter- 
natural-looking than  the  striking  and  devotional  countenances  of  those 
who  were  assembled  at  their  midnight  worship,  when  observed  beneath 
this  canopy  of  fire.  The  Mass  was  performed  under  the  open  sky»  upon 
a  table  covered  with  the  sacrificial  linen,  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
ceremony.  The  priest  stood,  robed  in  white,  with  two  large  torches  on 
each  side  of  his  book,  reciting  the  prayers  in  a  low,  rapid  voice,  his  hands 
raised,  whilst  the  congregation  were  hushed  and  bent  forward  in  the 
reverential  silence  of  devotion,  their  faces  touched  by  the  strong  blaze  of 
the  torches  into  an  expression  of  deep  solemnity.  The  scenery  about  the 
place  was  wild  and  striking ;  and  the  stars,  scattered  thinly  over  the 
heavens,  t¥rinkled  with  a  faint  religious  light,  that  blended  well  ¥rith  the 
solemnity  of  this  extraordinary  worship,  and  rendered  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  abrupt  clifis  and  precipices,  together  with  the  still  outline  of  the 
stem  mountains,  sufficiently  visible  to  add  to  the  wildness  and  singularity 
of  the  ceremony.  In  fact,  there  was  an  unearthly  character  about  it ; 
and  the  spectre-like  appearance  of  the  white-robed  priest  as  he 

^  Mattered  his  pnjer  to  the  midnight  air/' 

would  almost  impress  a  man  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
dead,  and  that  the  priest  was  repeating,  like  the  Grey  Friar,  his 

"  MaM  of  the  days  that  were  gone." 

On  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  scene,  however,  was  instantly 
changed  :  the  lights  were  waved  and  scattered  promiscuously  among  each 
other,  giving  an  idea  of  confusion  and  hurry  that  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  death-like  stillness  that  prevailed  a  few  minutes  before.  The 
gabble  and  laugh  were  again  heard  loud  and  hearty,  and  the  public  and 
shebeen  houses  once  more  became  crowded.  Many  of  the  young  people 
made,  on  these  occasions,  what  is  called '' a  runaway  t;"  and  other 
peccadilloes  took  place,  for  which  the  delinquents  were  ^*  either  read  out 
from  the  altar,"  or  sent  probably  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  at  Lough 

*  That  it,  oat  of  connexion  with  Ribbonism,  •)-  Rustic  elopement. 
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Derg,  to  do  penance.  Thoee  who  did  not  choose  to  stop  in  the  wluaky- 
houses  now  hurried  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  some  sleep  before  early 
Mass,  which  was  to  be  performed  the  next  morning  about  day-break. 
The  same  number  of  lights  might  therefore  be  seen  streaming  in  different 
wa3r8  over  the  parish  ;  the  married  men  holding  the  torches,  and  leading 
their  wives  ;  bachelors  escorting  their  sweethearts,  and  not  unfrequently 
extinguishing  their  flambeaus,  that  the  dependence  of  the  females  upon 
their  care  and  protection  might  more  lovingly  call  forth  their  gallantry. 

When  Mike  Reillaghan  considered  with  due  attention  the  hint  which 
Darby  More  had  given  him,  touching  the  necessity  of  collecting  his 
friends  as  an  escort  for  Peggy  Gartland,  he  had  strong  reasons  to  admit 
its  justness  and  propriety.  After  Mass  he  spoke  to  about  two  doasea 
young  fellows  who  joined  him,  and  under  their  protection  P^gy  now 
returned  safely  to  her  father  s  house. 

Frank  M'Kenna  and  his  wife  reached  home  about  two  o'clock ;  the 
dance  was  comparatively  thin,  though  still  kept  up  with  considerable 
spirit.  Having  solemnised  himself  by  the  grace  of  so  sacred  a  rite,  Frank 
thought  proper  to  close  the  amusement,  and  recommend  those  whom  he 
found  in  the  barn  to  return  to  their  respective  dwellings. 

'^  You  have  had  a  merry  night,  childher,^^  said  he  ;  ^^  but  too  much  o' 
one  thing's  good  for  notliin^ ;  so  don^t  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  but  go 
all  home  dacently  an*  soberly,  in  the  name  o'  God." 

This  advice  was  accordingly  followed.  The  youngsters  separated,  and 
M'Kenna  joined  his  family,  ^  to  have  a  sup  along  wid  them  an'  Bamy, 
in  honour  of  what  they  had  hard."  It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  missed 
his  son  Frank,  whose  absence  from  the  dance  he  had  not  noticed  since  his 
return  until  then. 

*^  Musha,  Where's  Frank  ?"  he  inquured :  *^  Til  warrant  him,  away  wid 
his  blackguards  upon  no  good.  God  look  down  upon  him !  Many  a 
black  heart  has  that  boy  left  us  !  If  it's  not  the  will  o'  heaven,  I  fear 
he'll  come  to  no  good.     Bamy,  is  he  long  gone  from  the  dance?" 

*' Troth,  Frank,  wid  the  noise  an'  dancin ,  an'  me  bein  dork"  ref^ied 
Bamy,  shrewdly,  *'  I  can'^t  take  an  me  to  say.  For  all  you  spake  agin 
him,  the  sorra  one  of  him  hut's  a  clane,  dacent,  spirited  boy,  as  there  is 
widin  a  great  ways  of  him.  Here's  all  your  healths  !  Faix,  girls,  youll 
all  sleep  sound  to-night." 

''  Well,**  said  Mrs.  M'Kenna,  ^'the  knowledge  of  that  Darby  More  is 
unknowable  !  Heroes  a  Carol  I  bought  from  him,  an'  if  you  wor  but  to 
hear  the  explanations  he  put  to  it !  Why  Father  Hoolaghan  could  hardly 
outdo  him ! " 

*'  Divil  a  man  in  the  five  parishes  can  dance  ^  Jig  Polthogue^  wid  him, 
for  all  that,"  said  Barny.  **  Many  a  time  Granua  an^  I  played  it  for  him, 
an**  you'd  know  the  tune  upon  his  feet.  He  undherstands  a  power  o* 
ranns  an^  prayers,  an'  has  charms  an'  holy  herbs  for  all  kinds  of  ailments, 
no  doubt." 

*^  These  men,  you  see,'*'  observed  Mrs.  M^Kenna,  in  the  true  spiri^  of 
credulity  and  superstition,  ^^  may  do  many  things  that  the  likes  of ^  us 
oughtn^t  to  do,  by  rason  of  their  great  fastin'  an  prayin'*.'*^ 

^'  Thrue  for  you,  Alley,"  replied  her  husband  :   *^  but  come,  let  us  have 
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a  sup  more  in  comfort :  the  aieep^s  gone  a  shray^ran  an  us  this  night, 
any  way,  so,  Barny,  give  us  a  song,  an^  afther  that  we'll  have  a  taste  o' 
prayers,  to  close  the  night." 

**  But  you  don't  think  of  the  long  journey  I've  before  me,"  replied 
Bamy  :  ^'  howandiver,  if  you  promise  to  send  some  one  home  wid  me, 
we'll  have  the  song.  I  wouldn't  care,  but  the  night  bein'*  dark,  you  see, 
I'll  want  somebody  to  guide  me." 

*^  Faith,  an^  it*s  but  rasonable,  Bamy,  an'  you  must  get  Rody  home 
wid  you.     I  suppose  he's  asleep  in  his  bed  by  this,  but  we'll  rouse  him  1" 

Bamy  replied  by  a  loud  triumphant  laugh,  for  this  was  one  of  his 
standing  jests. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  he,  "  I  never  thought  you  war  so  soft,  an'  me 
can  pick  my  steps  the  same  at  night  as  in  daylight !  Sure  that's  the  way 
I  done  them  to-night,  when  one  o'  Granua^s  strings  broke.  *  Sweets  o' 
rosin,'  says  I ;  *  a  candle  — bring  me  a  candle  immedintly.'  An'  down 
came  Rody  in  all  haste  wid  a  candle.  ^  Six  eggs  to  you,  Rody,'  says 
m3r8el^  *  an'  half-a-dossen  o'  them  rotten !  but  you're  a  bright  boy,  to 
bring  a  lit  candle  to  a  blind  man  !'  and  then  he  stood  a  bouloare  to  the 
whole  house — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Bamy,  who  was  not  the  man  to  rise  first  from  the  whisky,  commenced 
the  relation  of  his  choicest  anecdotes  ;  old  Frank  and  the  family,  being 
now  in  a  truly  genial  mood,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  jests,  so  that 
between  chat,  songs,  and  whisky,  the  hour  had  now  advanced  to  four 
o'clock.  The  fiddler  was  commencing  another  song,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Frank  presented  himself,  nearly,  but  not  altogether  in  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  his  face  was  besmeared  with  blood  ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  that  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  such  as 
would  seem  to  be  produced  by  disappointment  and  defeat. 

**What!''  said  the  father;  '' is  it  snowin' Frank  ?  Your  clothes  are 
covered  wid  snow  1" 

*^  Lord,  goard  us  !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  *'  is  that  blopd  upon  your 
fiace,  Frank  ?" 

'^  It  iff  snowing  and  it  ii  blood  that's  upon  my  IIem^"  answered  Frank, 
moodily — **  do  yon  want  to  know  more  news  V 

*'  Why,  ay  indeed,"  replied  his  mother,  '^  we  want  to  hear  how  you 
came  to  be  cut!" 

*^  You  won^t  hear  it,  thin,"  he  replied. 

The  mother  was  silent,  for  she  knew  the  terrible  fits  of  passion  to 
which  he  was  subject. 

The  father  groaned  deeply,  and  exclaimed — ^^  Frank,  Frank,  God  help 
you,  an^  show  you  the  sins  you're  committin',  an'  the  heart- scaldin^  you're 
givin  both  your  mother  and  me  1  What  fresh  skrimmage  had  you  that 
you're  in  that  state  ?" 

**  Spare  yourself  the  th  rouble  of  inquirin',"  he  replied :  "  all  I  can  say," 
he  continued,  starting  up  into  sudden  fury — ^^all  I  can  say,  an'  I  say  it— 
I  swear  it — ^where^s  the  prayer-book  ?"  and  he  ran  franticly  to  a  shelf 
beside  the  dresser  on  which  the  prayer-book  lay, — "  ay  1  by  him  that 
made  me  I'll  sware  it — by  this  sacred  book,  while  I  live,  Mike  Reilla- 
ghan,  the  husband  of  Peggy  Gartland  you'll  never  be,  if  I  should  swing 
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for  it !     Now  you  all  seen  I  kissed  the  book  !"    As  he  spoke,  he  tossed  it 
back  upon  the  shelf. 

The  mirth  that  had  prevailed  in  the  fomily  was  immediately  hushed, 
and  a  dead  silence  ensued ;  Frank  sat  down,  but  instantly  rose  again,  and 
flung  the  chair  from  him  with  such  violence  that  it  was  crashed  to  pieces ; 
he  muttered  oaths  and  curses,  ground  his  teeth,  and  betrayed  all  the 
symptoms  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  disappointment. 

*^  Frank,  abouchal,"  said  Bamy,  commencing  to  address  him  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone — "  Frank,  roan  alive" 

*^  Hould  your  tongue,  I  say,  you  blind  vagabone,  or  by  the  night  above 
us,  m  break  your  fiddle  over  your  skull,  if  yon  dar  to  say  another  word. 
What  I  swore  I'll  do,  an^  let  no  one  crass  me.* 

He  was  a  powerful  young  man,  and  such  was  his  temper,  and  so  well 
was  it  understood,  that  not  one  of  the  family  durst  venture  a  word  of 
remonstrance. 

The  father  rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  returned.  '^  Bamy,"  said  he, 
"  you  must  contint  yourself  where  you  are  for  this  night.  It's  snowin' 
heavily,  so  you  had  betther  sleep  wid  Rody  ;  I  see  a  light  in  the  bam,  £ 
suppose  he's  after  bringin'  in  his  bed  an"*  makin'  it." 

^^1^11  do  any  thing,"  replied  the  poor  fiddler,  now  apprehensive  of 
violence  from  Uie  outrageous  temper  of  young  Frank. 

*'  Well,  thin,"  added  the  good  man,  ^'  let  us  all  go  to  bed,  in  the 
name  of  God.  Micaul,  bring  Barny  to  the  bam,  and  see  that  he^s 
comfortable." 

This  was  complied  with,  and  the  family  quietly  and  timidly  retired  to 
rest,  leaving  the  violent  young  man  storming  and  digesting  his  passion, 
behind  them. 

Mass  on  Christmas  rooming  was  then,  as  now,  perforroed  at  day-break, 
and  again  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  up  betimes 
to  attend  it.  Frank  M^Kenna's  family  were  assembled,  notwithstanding 
their  short  sleep,  at  an  early  breakfast ;  but  their  meal,  in  consequence  of 
the  unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the  outrage  of  their  son,  was  less 
cheerful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Perhaps,  too,  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  them,  was  increased  by  the  snow  that  had  fallen  the 
night  before,  and  by  the  wintry  character  of  the  day,  which  was  such  as 
to  mar  much  of  their  expected  enjoyment.  There  was  no  allusion  made 
to  their  son^s  violence  over-night ;  neither  did  he  hiroself  appear  to  be  in 
any  degree  a£Fected  by  it.  When  breakfast  was  over,  they  prepared  to 
attend  roass,  and,  what  was  unusual,  young  Frank  was  the  first  to  set  out 
for  the  chapel. 

''  Maybe,"  said  the  father,  after  he  was  gone — '*  roaybe  that  fool  of  a 
boy  is  sarry  for  his  behaviour.  It's  roany  a  day  since  I  knew  him  to  go 
to  mass  of  his  own  accord.     It's  a  good  sign,  any  way." 

'^  Musha,"  inquired  his  mother,  '^  what  could  happen  atween  him  an' 
that  civil  boy,  Mike  Reillaghan  ?" 

**"  The  sorra  one  o'  me  knows,"  replied  his  father ;  ^'  an'  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  sure  enough  there  was  none  o'  them  at  the  dance  last  night, 
although  I  sent  himself  down  for  them.  Micaul,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  other  son,  *'  will  you  put  an  your  big  coat,  slip  down  to  ReiUaghan^s, 
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an"*  bring  me  word  what  came  atween  them  at  all ;  an'  tell  Owen  himself 
the  thruth,  that  this  boy's  brakin'  our  hearts  by  his  coorses." 

Micaul,  who,  although  he  knew  the*  cause  of  the  enmity  between  these 
rivals,  was  ignorant  of  that  which  occasioned  his  brother^s  rash  oath,  also 
felt  anxious  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  last  quarrel.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  his  father  s  wishes,  he  proceeded  to 
Roiilaghan's,  and  arrived  just  as  Darby  More  and  young  Mike  had  set  out 
for  mass. 

'^  What,**  said  the  mendicant,  ''  can  be  bringin'  Micaul  down,  I  won- 
dher  ?  somethin*  about  that  slip  o*  grace,  his  brother." 

'^  I  suppose  so,^  said  Mike ;  ''  an"*  I  wish  the  same  slip  was  as  daoent 
an^  inoffensive  as  he  is.  I  don't  know  a  boy  livin  Td  go  farther  for  nor 
the  same  Micaul.  He's  a  credit  to  the  family  as  much  as  the  other's  a 
stain  upon  them." 

"  Well,  any  how,  yon  war  Frank's  match,  an'  more,  last  night.  How 
bitther  he  was  bint  on  bringin'  Peggy  aff,  when  he  an'  his  set  waited  till 
they  seen  the  country  clear,  an'  thought  the  family  asleep !  Had  you 
man  for  man,  Mike  ?" 

^^  Ay,  about  that ;  an  we  sat  so  snug  in  Peggy*s  that  you'd  hear  a  pin 
fallin\  A  hard  tug,  too,  there  was  in  the  beginnin'  ;  but  whin  they 
found  that  we  had  a  strong  back,  they  made  away,  an'  we  gave  them 
purshute  from  about  the  house." 

*^  You  may  thank  me,  any  how,  for  bavin'  her  to  the  good ;  but  I 
knew  by  my  dhrame,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  that  there  was  somethin'  to 
happen  ;  by  the  same  a  token,  that  your  mother's  an  her  high  horse 
about  that  dhrame.  I  'm  to  tell  it  to  her,  wid  the  sinse  of  it,  in  the 
evenin',  when  the  day 's  past,  an'  all  of  us  in  comfort." 

"  "What  was  it.  Darby  ?   sure  you  may  let  me  hear  it." 

"  Maybe  I  will  in  the  evenin\  It  was  about  you  an'  Peggy,  the 
darlin'.  But  how  will  you  manage  in  regard  of  brakin'  the  oath,  an' 
sthrikin'  a  brother." 

*'  Why,  that  I  couldn't  get  over  it,  when  he  sthruck  me  first :  sure  he's 
worse  off.  I  ^11  lave  it  to  tiie  Dilegates,  an'  whatever  judgment  they  give 
out,  1*0  take  wid  it." 

"  Well,"  observed  Darby,  sarcastically,  "  it  made  him  do  one  good 
turn,  any  way." 

"  What  was  that,  Darby?  for  good  turns  are  but  scarce  wid  him." 

*'  Why,  it  made  him  hear  mass  to-day,"  replied  the  mendicant ;  ^^  an' 
that 's  what  he  hadn't  the  grace  to  do  this  many  a  year.  It's  away  in  the 
mountains  wid  his  gun  he'd  be,  thracin',  an'  a  fine  day  it  is  for  it — only  this 
business  prevints  him.  Now,  Mike,"  observed  Darby,  *'as  we're  comin  out 
upon  the  horeen^  I  '11  fall  back,  an'  do  you  go  an :  I  have  part  of  my 
padareens  to  say,  before  I  get  to  the  chapel^  wid  a  blessin' ;  an'  we  had  as 
good  not  be  seen  together." 

The  mendicant,  as  he  spoke,  pulled  out  a  long  pair  of  beads,  on  which 
he  commenced  his  prayers,  occasionally  accosting  an  acquaintance  with  a 
Gho  mhany  Deah  ghud,^  *  and  sometimes  taking  a  part  in  the  conversation 
for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he  resumed  the  prayers  as  before. 

•  God  wve  you  ! 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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The  day  was  now  brightening  up,  although  the  earlier  part  of  the 
morning  had  threatened  severe  weather.  Multitudes  were  flocking  to  the 
chapel ;  the  men  well  secured  in  fHeze  great-coats,  in  addition  to  which, 
many  of  them  had  their  legs  hound  with  straw  ropes,  and  others  with 
leggings  made  of  old  hats,  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  .  The  women  were 
secured  with  cloaks,  the  hoods  of  which  were  tied  with  kerchiefs  of  some 
showy  colour  over  their  bonnets  or  their  caps,  which,  together  with  their 
elbows  projecting  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  dress  from 
being  dabbled  in  the  snow,  gave  them  a  marked  and  most  picturesque 
appearance. 

Reillaghan  and  M^Kenna  both  reached  the  chapel  a  considerable  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  priest ;  and  as  a  kind  of  Whtteboy  committee 
was  to  sit  for  the  {Purpose  of  investigating  their  conduct  in  holding  out  so 
dangerous  an  example  as  they  did,  by  striking  each  other,  contrary  to 
their  oaths  as  brothers  under  the  same  system,  they  accordingly  were 
occupied  each  in  collecting  his  friends,  and  conciliating  those  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  them  on  the  opposite  party.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  this  committee  should  hold  a  court  of  inquiry,  and 
that,  provided  they  could  not  agree,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  two 
hedge- schoolmasters,  who  should  act  as  umpires ;  but  if  it  happened  thai 
the  latter  could  not  decide  it,  there  was  no  other  tribunal  appointed  to 
which  a  final  appeal  could  be  made. 

According  to  these  regulations,  a  court  was  opened  in  a  shebeen-house, 
that  stood  somewhat  distant  from  the  road.  Twelve  young  fellows  seated 
themselves  on  each  side  of  a  deal  table,  with  one  of  the  umpires  at  each 
end  of  it,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  the  middle.  In  a  higher  sphere  of 
life  it  is  usual  to  refer  such  questionable  conduct  as  occurs  in  duelling,  to 
the  arbitration  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  qualified  by  experience  in 
the  doello.  On  this  occasion  the  practice  was  not  much  departed  from, 
those  who  had  been  thus  selecteil  as  the  committee  being  the  most  noto- 
riously pugnacious  "  boys"  in  the  whole  parish. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  **  let  us  proceed  to  oper- 
ations wid  proper  spirit,"  and  he  filled  a  glass  of  whisky  as  he  spoke. 
^^  Here 's  all  your  healths,  and  next,  pace  and  unanimity  to  us !  Call  in 
the  culprits." 

Both  were  accordingly  admitted,  and  the  first  speaker  resumed — **Now, 
in  the  second  place,  I  'II  read  yez  that  part  of  the  oath  which  binds  us  all 
under  the  obligation  of  not  strikin'  one  another — ^hem  \  hem !  '  No 
brother  is  to  strike  another,  knowing  him  to  be  such  ;  he 's  to  strike  hint 
— hem ! — ^neither  in  fair  nor  market,  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither  in 
public  nor  in  private,  neither  on  Sunday  nor  week-day,  [Mresent  or  absent^ 
nor—' " 

"  I  condimn  that,"  observed  the  other  master — "  I  condimnit,  asbein** 
too  latitudinarian  in  principle,  an^  containing  a  paradogma ;  besides  it's 
bad  grammar." 

"  You're  rather  airly  in  the  market  wid  your,  bad  gramnMir,**  replied 
the  other ;  '^  I  *11  grant  you  the  paradogma,  but  1 11  stand  up  for  the 
grammar  of  it,  while  I  'm  able  to  stand  up  for  anything." 

"  Faith,  an'  if  you  rise  to  stand  up  for  that,"  replied  his  friend,  "  and 
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doesn't  choose  to  sit  down  till  you  prove  it  to  be  good  grammar,  yoa  '11  be 
a  standin*  joke  all  your  life." 

"  I  bleeve  it's  purty  conspicuous  in  the  parish,  that  I  have,  often  in  our 
disputations  about  grammar,  left  you  widout  a  leg  to  stand  upon  at  all," 
replied  the  other. 

This  sally  was  well  received,  but  his  opponent  was  determined  to  push 
home  the  argument  at  once. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  know,"  he  inquired,  "  by  what  beautiful  invintion 
a  man  could  contrive  to  strike  another  in  his  absence  f  Have  you  good 
grammar  for  that  ?  " 

"  And  did  you  never  hear  of  detraction  ?"  replied  his  opponent ;  "that 
is,  a  man  who's  in  the  habit  of  spaking  falsehoods  of  his  friends  whin  their 
backs  are  turned — that  is  to  say,  whin  they  are  absent.  Now,  sure,  if  a 
man 's  absent  whin  his  back  ''s  turned,  mayn't  any  man  whose  back 's 
turned  be  said  to  be  absent — ergo,  to  strike  a  man  behind  his  back  is  to 
strike  him  whin  he^s  absent.  Does  that  confound  you  ?  where  's  your 
logic  and  grammar  to  meet  proper  ratiocination  like  what  I'm  displaying?" 

•'  Faith,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  may  have  had  logic  and  grammar, 
but  I  "^U  take  my  oath  it  was  in  your  younger  years,  for  both  have  been 
absent  ever  since  I  knew  you :  they  turned  their  backs  upon  you,  man 
alive;  for  they  didn*t  like,  you  see,  to  be  keepin"*  bad  company — ha, 
ha,  ha !" 

'*  Why,  you  poor  cratur,"*'  said  his  antagonist,  "if  IM  choose  to  let  myself 
out,  I  could  make  a  hare  of  you  in  no  time  entirely." 

"  And  an  ass  of  yourself,'^  retorted  the  other :  "  but  you  may  save 
yourself  the  throuble  in  regard  of  the  last,  for  your  frinds  know  you  to  be 
an  ass  ever  since  they  remimber  you.  You  have  them  here,  man  alive, 
the  auricles,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  ears. 

"  Hut !  get  out  wid  you,  you  poor  Jamaica-headed  castigator,  you  ; 
sure  you  never  had  more  nor  a  thimble-full  o*  sinse  on  any  subject." 

*^  Faith,  an^  the  thimble  that  measured  yours  was  a  tailor''s,  one  wid- 
out a  bottom  in  it,  an*  good  measure  you  got,  you  miserable  flagellator ! 
what  are  you  but  a  nux  vomica  ?  A  fit  of  the  ague  ^s  a  thrifle  compared 
to  your  asinity." 

The  "  boys"  were  delighted  at  this  encounter,  and  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  pacific  occasion  on  which  they  had  assembled,  began  to  pit  them 
against  each  other  with  great  glee. 

"  That's  a  hard  hit,  Misther  Costigan  ;  but  you  won*t  let  it  pass,  any 
how." 

"  The  ague  an'  you  are  ould  acquaintances,'"*  retorted  Costigan  ; 
"  whenever  a  skrimmage  takes  place,  you  're  sure  to  resave  a  visit 
from  it." 

"  Why,  Fm  not  such  a  hare  as  yourself,^  replied  his  rival,  "  nor  such 
a  great  hand  at  batin"*  the  absent — ha,  ha,  lia  !" 

"  Bravo,  Misther  Connell — that's  a  leveller  ;  com«,  Misther  Costigan, 
bedad,  if  you  don't  answer  that  you're  bate." 

"  By  this  and  by  that,  man  alive,  if  you  don't  mend  your  manners, 
maybe  I'd  make  it  betther  for  you  to  be  absent  also.  You'll  only  put 
me  to  the  throuble  of  mendin*  them  for  you." 
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*^  Mend  my  manners  !**  exclaimed  his  opponent,  with  a  bitter  sneer, — 
*'  you  to  mend  them  !  out  wid  your  budget  and  your  hammer,  then ; 
you  're  the  very  tinker  of  good  manners — bekase  for  one  dacency  youM 
mend,  you'd  spoil  twenty.'*' 

^'  Vm  able  to  hammer  you  at  all  events,  or,  for  that  matther,  any  one 
of  your  illiterate  gineration.  Sure  it's  well  known  that  yop  can'^t  tach 
Voshther  (Voster)  widout  the  Kay." 

^^  Hould  there,  if  you  plase,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  opponent'^s  relations ; 
**  don't  lug  in  his  family  ;  thai'*  known  to  be  somewhat  afore  your  own, 
I  bleeve.  There 's  no  InformerM  among  them,  Misther  Costigan :  keep 
at  home,  masther,  if  you  plase." 

*^  At  home  !  That*s  more  than  some  o'  your  o¥m  cleaveent*  have  been 
able  to  do,"  rejoined  Costigan,  alluding  to  one  of  the  young  fellow's 
acquaintances  who  had  been  transported. 

'*  Do  you  mane  to  put  an  affront  upon  me  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  Since  the  harrhad  f  fits  you,  wear  it,"  replied  Costigan. 

"  Very  right,  masther,  make  him  a  present  of  it,****  exclaimed  one  of 
Costigan's  distant  relations ;  ^^  he  desarves  that,  an'  more  if  he'd  get  it.'*' 

'^  Do  I  ?"  said  the  other ;  ^^  an"*  what  have  you  to  say  on  the  head  of  it, 
Bartle?" 

"  Why,  not  much,"  answered  Bartle,  "  only  that  you  ought  to  've  left 
it  betune  them ;  an"*  that  Fll  back  Misther  Costigan  agin  any  rascal  that 
'ud  say  there  was  ever  a  dhrop  of  his  blood  in  an  Informer's  veins." 

"  /  say  it  for  one,"  replied  the  other. 

"  And  I,  for  another,"  said  Connell ;  "  an'  what's  worse,  III  hould  a 
wager,  that  if  he  was  searched  this  minute,  you'd  find  a  Kay  to  Gough  in 
his  pocket,  although  he  throws  Voshther  in  my  teeth  :  the  dunce  never 
goes  widout  one.  Sure  he*s  not  able  to  set  a  dacent  copy,  or  headline,  or 
to  make  a  dacent  hook,  nor  a  hanger,  nor  a  down  stroke,  and  was  a  poor 
scholar,  too  !" 

^*  I''ll  give  you  a  dovm  stroke  in  the  mane  time,  you  ignoramus,"  said 
the  pedagogue,  throwing  himself  to  the  end  of  the  table  at  which  his 
enemy  sat,  and  laying  him  along  the  floor  by  a  single  blow. 

He  was  instantly  attacked  by  the  friend  of  the  prostrate  academician, 
who  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  friend  of  Costigan.  The  adherents 
of  the  respective  teachers  were  immediately  rushing  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, when  the  door  opened,  and  Darby  More  made  his  appearance. 

"Asy!  —  stop  wid  yeesi — hould  back,  ye  disgraceful  villains!" 
exclaimed  the  mendicant,  in  a  thundering  voiee.  "  Be  asy,  I  say.  Saints 
in  glory !  is  this  the  way  you're  settlin'  the  dispute  between  the  two 
dacent  young  men,  that's  sorry,  both  o'  them,  I'll  go  bail,  for  what  they 
done.  Sit  down,  every  one  o*  yez,  or,  by  the  blessed  ordhers  I  wear 
about  roe,  I'll  report  yez  to  Father  Hoolaghan,  an'  have  yez  read  out 
from  the  althar,  or  sint  to  Lough  Derg  !     Sit  down,  I  say !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  extended  his  huge  cant  between  the  hostile  parties,  and 
thrust  them  one  by  one  to  their  seats  with  such  muscular  energy,  that  he 
had  them  sitting  before  another  blow  could  be  given. 

^'  Saints  in  glory  ! "  he  exclaimed  again,  '^  isn'^t  this  blessed  doins  an 

*  Diatant  reUtlont.  f  Cap. 
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the  sacred  day  that's  in  it !  that  a  poor  helpless  ould  man  like  me  can't 
come  to  get  somethin'*  to  take  away  this  misfortunit  touch  o^  configuration 
that  I''m  afflicted  wid  in  cowld  weather — that  I  can  t  take  a  little  sup  of 
the  only  thing  that  cures  me — widout  your  ructions  and  battles !  You 
came  here  to  make  pace  between  two  dacent  men's  childher,  an'  you're  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  yourselves  ! — Oh,  wurrah  dheelish,  what's  this !  I'^m 
in  downright  agony !  Oh,  murdher  sheery !  Has  none  o*  yez  a  hand  to 
thry  if  there'^s  e'er  a  dhrop'  of  relief  in  that  bottle  ?  or  am  I  to  die  all 
out,  in  the  face  o"*  the  world,  for  want  of  a  sup  o'  somethin'  to  warm 
me?" 

"  Darby,  thry  the  horn,"  said  M%enna. 

*'  Here,  Darby ,^^  said  one  of  them,  '*  dhrink  this  oflF,  an**  my  life  for 
yours,  it'll  warm  you  to  the  marrow  ! " 

"  Och,  musha,  but  I  wanted  it  badly ,'^  replied  Darby,  swallowing  it  at 
once ;  "  it's  the  only  thing  does  me  good  when  Fm  this  way.  Deah 
Grasthias  !  *   Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis.     Amin !" 

*^  I  think,"  said  M^Kenna,  ^'  that  what^s  in  the  horn's  far  afore  it." 

"Oh,  thin,  you  thoughtless  crathur,  if  you  knew  somethin  I  hard 
about  you  a  while  ago,  you'd  think  otherwise.  But,  indeed,  it's  thrue 
for  you ;  I^m  sure  IM  be  sarry  to  compare  what's  in  t<,  to  an3rthing  o* 
the  kind  I  tuck.  Deah  Grasihias  I  Throth,  I'm  asier  now  a  great  dale 
nor  I  was." 

"  "Will  you  take  another  sup,  Darby  ?^'  inquired  the  young  fellow  in 
whose  hands  the  bottle  was  now  nearly  empty;  "there^s  jist  about 
another  glass." 

"  Indeed,  an'  I  will,  a  villish  ;t  an*  sure  youll  have  my  blessin^  for  it, 
an**  barrin^  the  priest's  own,  you  couldn't  have  a  more  luckier  one,  blessed 
be  God  for  it — sure  thaf$  well  known.  In  throth,  they  never  came  to  ill 
that  had  it,  an  never  did  good  that  got  my  curse  !  Houp  !  do  you  hear 
how  that  rises  the  wind  off  o'  my  stomach  !  Houp ! — Deah  Grasthias 
for  that!" 

"  How  did  you  lam  all  the  prayers  an'  charms  you  have,  Darby  ?" 
inquired  the  bottle-holder. 

'*  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you  that,  a  vtlliih  !  But,  childher, 
now  that  you're  all  together,  make  it  up  wid  one  another.  Aren't  you  all 
frinds  an"^  brothers,  noorn  brothers,  an^  why  would  you  be  fightin'  among 
other  ?  Misther  Costigan,  give  me  your  hand ;  sure  I  heard  a  thrifle  o' 
what  you  were  sayin  while  I  was  suckin  my  dudeen  at  the  fire  widout. 
Come  here,  Misther  Connell.  Now,  before  the  saints  in  glory,  I  lay  my 
bitther  curse  an  him  that  refuses  to  shake  hands  wid  his  inimy.  There 
now — I'm  proud  to  see  it.  Mike,  avoumeen,  come  here — Frank  M'Ken- 
na,  ^utsho,X  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  ^7  bitther  hearths  curse  upon  both  of  yez,  if 
you  don't  make  up  all  quarreb  this  minnit !  Are  you  willin',  Mike 
Eeillaghan?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  replied  Mike,  "  if  he'll  say  that  Peggy 
Gartland  won't  be  put  to  any  more  throuble  through  his  manes." 

"  There's  my  hand,  Mike,"  said  Frank,    "  that  I  forget  an'  forgive  all 

*  God  be  pniied.         f  My  sweet  I — ii  epithet  of  endearment.         X  Come  hither. 
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that'^s  past ;    and  in  regard  o'  Peggy  Gartland,  why,  as  she's  so  dark  agia 
me,  I  lave  her  to  you  for  good."  * 

^^  TVell !  see  what  it  is  to  have  the  good  intintions ! — to  be  fnakin**  pace 
an  frindship  at  ween  inimies!    That's  all  I  think  about,  an  nothin'  gives  me 

greater  pleas Saints  o'  glory  ! — what's  this  ! — Oh  wurra  ! — that  thief 

of  a — wurrah  dheelish  ! — that  touch  o'  configuration'*s  comin  back  agin  ! 
— Oh,  thin,  but  it^s  hard  to  get  it  undher  !— Oh  !" — 

"  I'm  sarry  for  it,  Darby,"  replied  he  who  held  the  now  empty  bottle  ; 
"  for  the  whisky's  out." 

"  Throth,  an  I'm  sarry  myself,  for  nothin'  else  does  me  good ;  an' 
Father  Hoolaghan  says  nothin  can  keep  it  down,  barrin  the  sup  o' 
whisky.  It's  best  burnt,  wid  a  little  bit  o'  butther  an  it ;  but  I  can't 
get  that  always,  it  overtakes  me  so  suddenly,  glory  be  to  God  !" 

"  Well,*"  said  M^Kenna,  "  as  Mike  an'  myself  was  the  manes  of 
bringin'  us  together,  why,  if  he  joins  me,  we'll  have  another  bottle." 

"  Throth,  an  it's  fair  an'  dacent,  an'  he  must  do  it  ;  by  the  same  a 
token,  that  I'll  not  lave  the  house  till  it's  dhrunk,  for  there's  no  thrustin 
yez  together,  you'^re  so  hot-headed  an  ready  to  rise  the  hand,"  said  Darby. 

M'Kenna  and  Mike,  having  been  reconciled,  appeared  in  a  short  time 
warmer  friends  than  ever.  While  the  last  bottle  went  round,  those  who 
had  before  been  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  personal  conflict,  now  laughed 
at  their  own  foibles,  and  expressed  the  kindness  and  good- will  which  they 
felt  for  each  other  at  heart. 

"  Now,"  said  the  mendicant,  "  go  all  of  you  to  mass,  an'  as  soon  as 
you  can,  to  confission,  for  it^s  not  good  to  have  the  broken  oath  an'  the 
sin  of  it  over  one.  Confiss  it,  an  have  your  consciences  light :  sure  it's  a 
happiness  that  you  can  have  the  guilt  taken  off  o'  yez,  childiier." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Darby,"  they  replied ;  "  an"*  we'll  be  thinkin'  of  your 
advice." 

''  Ay,  do,  childher ;  an'  there's  Father  Hoolaghan  comin'  down  the 
road,  so,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  we  haven't  a  minnit  to  lose." 

They  all  left  the  shebeen-house  as  he  spoke  except  Frank  and  himself, 
who  remained  until  they  had  gone  out  of  hearing. 

"  Darby,"  said  be,  "I  want  you  to  come  up  to  our  house  in  the 
momin',  an*  bring  along  wid  you  the  things  that  you  stamp  the  crass 
upon  the  skin  wid :  I'm  goin  to  get  the  crucifix  put  upon  me.  But  on 
the  paril  o'  your  life,  don't  brathe  a  word  of  it  to  mortual." 

''  God  enable  you,  avick  !  it's  a  good  intintion.  I  will  indeed  be  up 
wid  you — airly,  too,  wid  a  blessin.  It  is  that,  indeed — a  good  intintion, 
sure  enough." 

The  parish  chapel  was  about  one  hundred  perches  from  the  shebeen- 
house  in  which  the  "  boys "  had  assembled ;  the  latter  were  proceeding 
there  in  a  body  when  Frank  overtook  them. 

*'  Mike,"  said  he  aside  to  Reillaghan,  "  we'll  have  time  enough — walk 
back  a  bit ;  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  thinkin' ;  you  never  seen  in  your  life  a 
finer  day  for  thracin' ;  what  'ud  you  say  if  we  give  the  boys  the  slip, 
never  heed  mass,  an'  set  off  to  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  Won't  we  have  time  enough  afther  mass  ?  "  said  Reillaghan. 
*  In  foture     altogether. 
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"  Why,  man,  sure  you  did  hear  mass  once  to-day.  Weren't  you  at  it 
last  night  ?  No,  indeed,  we  won't  be  time  enough  afther  it ;  for  this  bcin' 
Chris'^mas-day,  we  must  be  home  at  dinner-time ;  you  know  it's  not 
lucky  to  be  from  the  family  upon  set  days.  Hang-an-ounty,  come ;  we'll 
have  fine  sport  1  I  have  cocksticks*  enough.  The  best  part  of  the  day  '11 
be  gone  if  we  wait  for  mass.     Come,  an  let  us  start." 

^'  Well,  well/'  replied  Reillaghan,  '^  the  sarra  hair  I  care ;  so  let  us  ga 
Fd  like  myself  to  have  a  rap  at  the  hares  in  the  Black  Hills,  sure 
enough ;  but  as  it  'ud  be  remarkable  for  us  to  be  seen  lavin'  mass,  why 
let  us  crass  the  field  here,  an'  get  out  upon  the  road  above  the  bridge.** 

To  this  his  companion  assented,  and  they  both  proceeded  at  a  brisk 
pace,  each  apparently  anxious  for  the  sport,  and  resolved  to  exhibit  such 
a  frank  cordiality  of  manner  as  might  convince  the  other  that  all  their 
past  enmity  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

Their  direct  path  to  the  mountains  lay  by  M'Kenna's  house,  where  it 
was  necessary  they  should  call,  in  order  to  furnish  themselves  with  cock- 
sticks,  and  to  bring  dogs  which  young  Frank  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
inmates  of  the  family  were  at  mass,  with  the  exception  of  Frank's  mother^ 
and  Body,  the  servant-man,  whom  they  found  sitting  on  his  own  bed  in 
the  bam,  engaged  at  cards,  the  right  hand  against  the  left. 

"  Well,  Rody,"  said  Frank,  "  who's  winnin'  ?" 

"  The  left  entirely,"  replied  his  companion :  "  the  divil  a  game  at  all 
the  right's  gettin*,  whatever 's  the  rason  of  it,  an'  I'm  always  turnin'  up 
black.     I  hope  none  of  my  frinds  or  acquaintances  will  die  soon." 

"  Throw  them  aside — quit  of  them,*"  said  Frank,  "  give  them  to  me, 
I'll  put  them  past ;  an'  do  you  bring  us  out  the  gun.  I  've  the  powdher 
an'  shot  here ;    we  may  as  well  bring  her,  an*  have  a  slap  at  them.     One 

o**  the  officers  in  the  barracks  of  keeps  me  in  powdher  an'  shot, 

besides  givin'  me  an  odd  crown,  an**  I  keep  him  in  game." 

"  Why,  thin,  boys,"  observed  Rody,  "  what's  the  manin  o'  this? — 
two  o""  the  biggest  inimies  in  Europe  last  night  an'  this  momin,  an'  now 
as  great  as  two  thieves  1     How  does  that  come  ?" 

"  Very  asy,  Rody,"  replied  Reillaghan ;  "  we  made  up  the  quarrel, 
shuck  hands,  an's  good  frinds  as  ever." 

''  Bedad,  that  bates  cock-fightin',"  said  Rody,  as  he  went  to  bring  in 
the  gun. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frank,  with  the  cards  in  his  hand,  went  to  the  eave 
of  the  bam,  thrust  them  up  under  the  thatch,  and  took  out  of  the  same 
nook  a  flask  of  whisky. 

"  We'll  want  this,"  said  he,  putting  it  to  his  lips,  and  gulping  down  a  por- 
tion.   *^  Come,  Mike,  be  tastin' ;  an'  aftherwards  put  this  in  your  pocket." 

Mike  followed  his  example,  and  was  corking  the  flask  when  Rody  re* 
turned  with  the  gun. 

'*  She's  charged,"  said  Frank ;  "but  we  d  betther  put  in  fresh  primin, 
for  'fraid  of  her  hangin'  fire." 

He  then  primed  the  gun,  and  handed  it  to  Reillaghan.    "  Do  you  keep 

•  A  cockstick  was  so  called  from  being  used  on  Cock- Monday,  to  throw  at  a  cock  tied  to  a 
stake,  which  was  a  game  coininon  among  the  people.  It  was  about  the  length  of  a  common 
itick,  but  much  heavier  and  thicker  at  one  end. 
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the  froBy  Mike,"  he  added,  ^'  an'  I  '11  keep  the  cocksticks.  Rody,  III  bet 
you  a  shillin'*  I  kill  more  wid  the  cockstick,  nor  he  will  wid  the  gun. 
Will  you  take  me  up  ?" 

**  I  know  a  safer  thrick,"  replied  Rody :  "  you  're  a  dead  aim  wid  the 
cockstick,  sure  enough,  an'  a  deader  wid  the  gun,  too  :  catch  me  at  it.*" 

'^  You  show  some  sinse,  for  a  wondher,"  ohserved  Frank,  as  he  and  his 
companion  left  the  bam,  and  turned  towards  the  mountains,  which  rose 
frowning  behind  the  house. 

Body  stood  looking  after  them  until  they  wound  up  slowly  out  of  sight 
among  the  hills  ;  he  then  shook  his  head  two  or  three  times,  and  exclaimed, 
"  By  dad,  ther  's  somethin'  in  this,  if  one  could  make  out  what  it  is.  I 
know  Frank." 

Christmas-day  passed  among  the  peasantry,  as  it  usually  passes  in 
Ireland.  Friends  met  before  dinner  in  their  own,  in  their  neighbours*,  in 
shebeen  or  in  public  houses,  where  they  drank,  sang,  or  fought,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  dispositions,  or  the  quantity  of  liquor  they  had 
taken.  The  festivity  of  the  day  might  be  known  by  the  unusual  reek  of 
smoke  that  danced  from  each  cliimney,  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
crowded  the  roads,  by  their  bran-new  dresses, — for  if  a  young  man  or 
country  girl  can  afford  a  dress  at  all,  they  provide  it  for  Christmas, — and  by 
the  striking  appearance  of  those  who,  having  drunk  a  little  too  much,  were 
staggering  home  in  the  purest  happiness,  singing,  stopping  their  friends, 
shaking  hands  with  them,  or  kissing  them,  without  any  regard  to  sex. 
Many  a  time  might  be  seen  two  Irishmen,  who  had  got  drunk  together, 
leaving  a  fair  or  market,  their  arms  about  each  other  s  necks,  from  whence 
they  only  removed  them  to  kiss  and  hug  one  another  the  more  lovingly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  these 
identical  two  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  mutual  battle,  by  way  of  episode, 
and  again  proceed  on  their  way,  kissing  and  hugging  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  interrupt  their  friendship.  All  the  usual  effects  of  jollity  and 
violence,  fun  and  fighting,  love  and  liquor,  were,  of  course,  to  be  seen, 
felt,  heard,  and  understood  on  this  day,  in  a  manner  much  more  remark- 
able than  on  common  occasions ;  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  national 
festivals  of  the  Irish  bring  out  their  strongest  points  of  character  with 
peculiar  distinctness. 

The  family  of  Frank  M^Kenna  were  sitting  down  to  their  Christmas 
dinner ;  the  good  man  had  besought  a  blessing  upon  the  comfortable  and 
abundant  fare  of  which  they  were  about  to  partake,  and  nothing  was 
amiss,  save  the  absence  of  their  younger  son. 

^*  Musha,  where  on  earth  can  this  boy  be  stayin'  ?"  said  the  father  : 
^'  I  'm  sure  this,  above  all  days  in  the  year,  is  one  he  oughtn't  to  be  from 
home  an." 

The  mother  was  about  to  inform  him  of  the  son's  having  gone  to  the 
mountains,  when  the  latter  returned,  breathless,  pale,  and  horror-struck. 

Body  eyed  him  keenly,  and  laid  down  the  bit  he  was  conveying  to  his 
mouth. 

**  Heavens  above  us  !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "  what  ails  you  ?" 

He  only  replied  by  dashing  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Up  wid  yezl — ^up  wid  yez !— quit  your  dinners  !     Oh,  Body  !  what  'U 
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be  done  ?  Go  down  to  Owen  Reillaghan's — go  'way — ^go  down-— an'  tell 
thim — Oh,  vick-na-hoie !  but  this  was  the  unfortunate  day  to  us  all ! 
Mike  Reillaghan  is  shot  with  my  gun ;  she  went  off  in  his  hand  goin^ 
over  a  snow  wreath,  an**  he's  ]yin''  dead  in  the  mountains  !" 

The  screams  and  the  wailing  which  immediately  rose  in  the  family  were 
dreadful.  Mrs.  M'Kenna  almost  fainted;  and  the  father,  after  many 
struggles  to  maintain  his  firmness,  burst  into  the  bitter  tears  of  discon- 
solation  and  affliction.  Rody  was  calmer,  but  turned  his  eyes  from  one 
to  another  with  a  look  of  deep  compassion,  and  again  eyed  Frank  keenly 
and  suspiciously. 

Frank's  eye  caught  his,  and  the  glance  which  had  surveyed  him  with 
such  scrutiny  did  not  escape  his  observation.  "  Rody,"  said  he,  **  do  you 
go  an'  brake  it  to  the  Reillaghans :  you'^re  the  best  to  do  it ;  for,  when 
we  were  settin'  out,  you  saw  that  he  carried  the  gun,  an  not  me." 

"  THrue  for  you,"  said  Rody  ;  "  I  saw  that,  Frank,  and  can  swear  to 
it ;  but  that's  all  I  did  see.  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the 
mountains." 

"  Damnho  sheery  orth  I  *  "What  do  you  mane,  you  villain  ?  "  exclaimed 
Frank,  seizing  the  tongs,  and  attempting  to  strike  him :  ^^  do  you  dar  to 
suspect  that  I  had  any  hand  in  it  ?  " 

"  Wurrah  dkeelish,  f  Frank,"  screamed  the  sisters,  **  are  you  goin'  to 
murdher  Rody  ?  " 

"  Murdher^'''*  he  shouted,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  "  why  the  curse  o' 
God  upon  you  all,  what  puts  murdher  into  your  heads  ?  Is  it  my  own 
family  that's  the  first  to  charge  me  wid  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  there'^s  no  one  chargin'  you  wid  it,"  replied  Rody ;  "  not  one, 
whatever  makes  you  take  it  to  yourself." 

'^  An'  what  did  you  look  at  me  for,  thin,  the  way  you  did  ?  What  did 
you  look  at  me  for,  I  say  ?" 

'^  Is  it  any  wondher,"  replied  the  servant,  coolly,  '*  when  you  had  sich 
a  dreadful  story  to  tell?" 

*'  Go  off,"  replied  Frank,  now  hoarse  with  passion — "  go  off,  an'  tell 
the  Reillaghans  what  happened;  but,  by  all  the  books  that  ever  was 
opened  or  shut,  if  you  breathe  a  word  about  murdh — about — if  you  do, 
you  villain,  I'll  be  the  death  o'  you  !" 

When  Rody  was  gone  on  this  melancholy  errand,  old  M^Kenna  first 
put  the  tongs,  and  everything  he  feared  might  be  used  as  a  weapon  by 
his  frantic  son,  out  of  his  reach  ;  he  then  took  down  the  book  on  which 
he  had  the  night  before  sworn  so  rash  and  mysterious  an  oath,  and 
desired  the  son  to  look  upon  it. 

"  Frank, "  said  he,  solemnly,  "  you  swore  on  that  blessed  book  last 
night,  that  Mike  Reillaghan  never  would  be  the  husband  of  Peggy 
Gartland — he's  a  corpse  to-day!   Yes,"  he  continued,  "the  good,  the 

honest,  the  industhrious  boy  is" ^his  sobs  became  so  loud  and  thick 

that  he  appeared  almost  suffocated.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  may  God  pity  tu  ! 
As  I  hope  to  meet  my  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  bom  on  this  day,  I 
would  rather  you  wor  the  corpse,  an'  not  Mike  Reillaghan  !" 

*  Eternal  perditioD  od  70a  I  -f  Sweet  Virgin ! 
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"  I  don''t  doubt  that,"  said  the  son,  fiercely ;  "  you  never  showed  me 
much  grah^  sure  enough." 

"  Did  you  ever  desarve  it  ?  "  replied  the  father.  "  Heaven  above  me 
knows  it  was  too  much  kindness  was  showed  you.  When  you  ought  to 
have  been  well  corrected,  yon  got  your  will  an*  your  way,  an'  now  see 
the  upshot." 

"  "Well,"  said  the  son,  "  it's  the  last  day  ever  I'll  stay  in  the  family  ; 
thrate  me  as  bad  as  you  plase.  Til  take  the  king's  bounty,  an  list,  if  I 
live  to  see  to-morrow.''' 

'^  Oh,  thin,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  do  so,"  said  the  father  ;  ^'  an'  so 
far  from  previntin'  you,  we'll  bless  you  when  you're  gone,  for  goin"*." 

^^  Arrah,  Frank,  aroon,''  said  Mrs.  M^Kenna,  who  was  now  recovered, 
*^  may  be,  afther  all,  it  was  only  an  accident :  sure  we  often  hard  of  sich 
things.  Don't  you  remimber  Squire  Elliott's  son,  that  shot  himself  by 
accident,  out  fowlin'  ?     Frank,  can  you  clear  yourself  afore  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Alley  \  Alley ! "  exclaimed  the  father,  wiping  away  his  tears, 
*'  don'^t  you  remimber  his  oalh^  last  night  ?  '*' 

"  "What  oath  ? "  inquired  the  son,  with  an  air  of  surprise — "  What 
oath,  last  night?  I  know  I  was  dhrunk  last  night,  but  I  remimber 
nothing  about  an  oath.'*' 

"  Do  you  deny  it,  you  hardened  boy  ?  '** 

"  I  <fo  deny  it ;  an  I'm  not  a  hardened  boy.  What  do  you  all  mane  ? 
do  you  want  to  dhrive  me  mad  ?  I  know  nothin  about  any  oath  last 
night ;"  replied  the  son  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  grief  of  the  mother  and  daughters  was  loud  during  the  pauses 
of  the  conversation.  Micaul,  the  eldest  son,  sat  beside  his  father  in 
tears. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  many  an  advice  I  gave  you  between  ourselves, 
and  you  know  how  you  tuck  them.  When  you  d  stale  the  oats,  an'  the 
meal,  and  the  phayties,  an'  hay,  at  night,  to  have  money  for  your  cards 
an'  dhrinkin\  I  kept  it  back,  an'  said  nothin'  about  it.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
done  so,  for  it  wasn't  for  your  good ;  but  it  was  my  desire  to  have  as 
much  pace  and  quietness  as  possible." 

'^  Frank,"  said  the  father,  eyeing  him  solemnly,  ^^  it's  posnble  that  you 
do  forget  the  oath  you  made  last  night,  for  you  war  in  liquor :  I  would 
give  the  wide  world  that  it  was  thrue.  Can  you  now,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  clear  yourself  of  havin  act  or  part  in  the  death  of  Mike  Reillaghan?" 

"  What  'ud  ail  me,"  said  the  son,  "  if  I  liked  V 

^^  Will  you  do  it  now  for  our  satisfaction,  an  take  a  load  of  misery  off 
of  our  hearts  ?  It's  the  laste  you  may  do,  if  you  can  do  it.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  God,  will  you  clear  yourself  now  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  the  son,  "  I'll  have  to  clear  myself  to-morrow,  an"* 
there's  no  use  in  my  doin'  it  more  than  wanst.  When  the  time  comes, 
I'll  do  it." 

The  father  put  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  and  groaned  aloud :  so  deep  was 
his  affliction,  that  the  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers  during  this  fresh 
burst  of  sorrow.     The  son'^s  refusal  to  satisfy  them  renewed  the  grief  of 

•  Affection. 
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all,  as  well  as  of  the  father :  it  rose  again,  louder  than  before,  whilst 
young  Frank  sat  opposite  the  door,  silent  and  sullen. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  the  night  was  calm  and  agreeable.  M^Kenna^s 
family  felt  the  keen  affliction  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  ; 
the  dinner  was  put  hastily  aside,  and  the  festive  spirit  peculiar  to  this 
night « became  changed  into  one  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  In  this  state  they 
sat,  when  the  voice  of  grief  was  heard  loud  in  the  distance ;  the  strong 
cry  of  men,  broken  and  abrupt,  mingled  with  the  shrieking' wail  of  female 
lamentation. 

The  M^Kennas  started,  and  Frank'^s  countenance  assumed  an  expression 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  was,  joined  to  his  extreme 
paleness,  a  restless,  apprehensive,  and  determined  look ;  each  trait  appa- 
rently struggling  for  the  ascendancy  in  his  character,  and  attempting  to 
stamp  his  countenance  with  its  own  expression. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  his  father.  "  Oh,  musha,  Father  of  heaven, 
look  down  an  support  that  family  this  night  I  Frank,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you'll  lave  their  sight ;  for  surely  if  they  brained  you  on  the  spot, 
who  could  blame  them  V* 

"  Why  ought  I  lave  their  sight  ?"  replied  Frank.  "  I  tell  you  all  that 
I  had  no  hand  in  his  death.  The  gun  went  off  by  accident  as  he  was 
crassin'*  a  wreath  o'  snow.  I  was  afore  him,  and  when  I  heard  the  report, 
an'  turned  round,  there  he  lay,  shot  an'  bleedin\  I  thought  it  mightn'^t 
signify,  but  on  lookin'  at  him  closely,  I  found  him  quite  dead.  I  then 
ran  home,  never  touchin  the  gun  at  all,  till  his  family  an'  the  neighbours 
^ud  see  him.  Surely,  it's  no  wondher  IM  be  distracted  in  my  mind ; 
but  that's  no  rason  you  should  all  open  upon  me,  as  if  /  had  murdhered 
the  boy !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  father,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  even  that  much. 
I  hope  it  may  be  betther  wid  you  than  we  all  think ;  an'  oh  !  grant  it, 
sweet  Mother  o'  Heaven,  this  day  1  Now  carry  yourself  quietly  afore 
the  people.  If  they  abuse  you,  don'^t  fly  into  a  passion,  but  make  allow- 
ance for  their  grief  and  misery." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tumult  was  deepening  as  it  approached  M'Kenna^s 
house.  The  report  had  almost  instantly  spread  through  the  village  in 
which  Reillaghan  lived :  and  the  loud  cries  of  his  father  and  brothers, 
who,  in  the  wildness  of  their  despair,  continually  called  upon  his  name, 
had  been  heard  at  the  houses  which  lay  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Their  inmates,  on  listening  to  such  unusual  sounds,  sought  the  direction 
from  which  they  proceeded,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  some  terrible 
calamity  bad  befallen  the  Reillaghans,  in  consequence  of  the  son^s  name 
being  borne  on  the  blasts  of  night  with  such  loud  and  overwhelming 
tones  of  grief  and  anguish.  The  assembly,  on  reaching  M^Kenna's, 
might,  therefore,  be  numbered  at  thirty,  including  the  females  of  Reilla- 
ghan's  immediate  family,  who  had  been  strung  by  the  energy  of  despair 
to  a  capability  of  bearing  any  fatigue,  or  rather  to  an  utter  insensibility 
of  all  bodily  suffering. 

We  must  leave  the  scene  which  ensued  to  the  reader^s  imagination, 
merely  observing,  that  as  neither  the  oath  which  young  Frank  had  taken 
the  preceding  night,  nor  indeed  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  his  enmity 
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towards  the  deceased,  was  known  by  the  Reillaghans,  they  did  not,  there- 
fore, discredit  the  account  of  his  death  which  they  had  heard. 

Their  grief  was  exclamatory  and  full  of  horror :  consisting  of  prolonged 
shrieks  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and  frantic  howlings  on  that  of  the  men. 
The  only  words  they  uttered  were  his  name,  with  epithets  and  ejacula- 
tions. Ok  a  Vichaul  dhedish — a  Vichaul  dheelish — a  hotichal  bane  nUichre^ 
— wuil  thu  marra — wuil  thu  marra  ?  "  Oh,  Michael,  the  beloved — 
Michael,  the  beloved — fair  boy  of  our  heart — are  you  dead? — are  you 
dead?" 

From  M'Kenna's  the  crowd,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Darby  More, 
proceeded  towards  the  mountains,  many  of  them  bearing  torches,  such  aa 
had  been  used  on  their  way  to  the  Midnight  Mass.  The  moon  had 
disappeared,  the  darkness  was  deepening,  and  the  sky  was  overhung 
with  black  heavy  clouds,  that  gave  a  stormy  character  to  scenery  in 
itself  remarkably  wild  and  gloomy. 

Young  M'Kenna  and  the  pilgrim  led  them  to  the  dreary  waste  in  which 
the  corpse  lay.  It  was  certainly  an  awful  spectacle  to  behold  these  unhappy 
people  toiling  up  the  mountain  solitude  at  such  an  hour,  their  convulsed 
faces  thrown  into  striking  relief  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  and  their  cries 
rising  in  wild  irregular  cadences  upon  the  blast  which  swept  over  them 
with  a  dismal  howl,  in  perfect  character  with  their  affliction,  and  the 
circumstances  which  produced  it. 

On  arriving  within  view  of  the  corpse,  there  was  a  slight  pause ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  paroxysms  of  their  grief,  there  was  some- 
thing still  more  startling  and  terrible  in  contemplating  the  body  thus 
stretched  out  in  the  stillness  of  death,  on  the  lonely  mountain.  The 
impression  it  produced  was  peculiarly  solemn  :  the  grief  was  hushed  for  a 
moment,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  it  rose  again  wilder  than  before,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  friends  of  Keillaghan  were  about  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  body,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  sorrow  and  affection. 

The  mendicant,  however,  stepped  forward — "Hould  back,*"  said  he ; 
*'  it's  hard  to  ax  yez  to  do  it,  but  still  you  must.  Let  the  neighbours  about 
us  here  examine  the  body,  in  ordher  to  see  whether  it  mightn't  be  possible 
that  the  dacent  boy  came  by  his  death  from  somebody  else's  hand  than  his 
own.  Hould  forrid  the  lights,"  said  he,  ^'  till  we  see  how  he'^s  lyin\  an* 
how  the  gun'^s  lyin'."" 

"  Darby,"  said  young  Frank,  "  I  can't  but  be  oblaged  to  you  for  that. 
You^re  the  last  man  livin'  ought  to  say  what  you  said,  afther  you  seein^ 
ns  both  forget  an**  forgive  this  day.  I  call  upon  you  now  to  say  whether 
you  didn't  see  him  an^  me  shakin*  hands,  and  buryin*  all  bad  feelin' 
between  us  ?  " 

^*  I'll  spake  to  you  jist  now,"  replied  the  mendicant.  *^  See  here, 
neighbours,  obsarve  this;  the  boy  was  shot  in  the  breast,  an'  here's  not 
a  snow  wreath,  but  a  weeshy  dhrift  that  a  child  ''ud  step  acrass  widout  an 
accident.     I  tell  you  all,  that  I  suspect  foul  play  in  this." 

*'  H 's  fire !"  exclaimed  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  '*  what's  that 

you  say  ?  What !  Can  it  be — can  it — can  it — ^that  you  murdhered 
him,  you  villain,  that^s  known  to  be  nothin''  but  a  villain  ?  But  I^U  do 
for  you !"     He  snatched  at  the  gun  as  he  spoke,  and  would  probably  have 
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taken  ample  and  fearful  vengeance  upon  Frank,  had  not  the  mendicant 
and  others  prevented  him. 

*^  Have  sinse,"  said  Darhy ;  '^  this  is  not  the  way  to  behave,  man  : 
lave  the  gun  l3rin'  where  she  is,  till  we  see  more  about  us.  Stand  back 
there,  an"*  let  me  look  at  these  marks :  ay,  about  five  yards — there's  the 
track  of  feet  about  five  yards  before  him — ^here  they  turn  about,  an"*  go 
back.  Here,  Saviour  o'  the  world  !  see  here !  the  mark,  clane  an'  clear, 
qf  the  butt  o^  the  gun  !  Now  if  that  boy  stretched  afore  us  had  the  gun 
in  hii  hand  the  time  she  went  off,  could  the  mark  of  it  be  here  9  Bring 
me  down  the  gun — an*  the  curse  o'  God  upon  her  for  an  unlucky  thie^ 
whoever  had  her !  It's  thrue ! — ^it's  too  thrue  !  **  he  continued — "  the 
man  that  had  the  gun  stood  on  this  epot," 

^^  It's  a  falsity,"  said  Frank  ;  '^  it^s  a  damnable  falsity.  Eody  Teague, 
I  call  upon  you  to  spake  for  me.  Didn\  you  see,  when  we  went  out  to 
the  hills,  that  it  was  Mike  carried  the  gun,  an  not  me  ?" 

*«  I  did,"  replied  Rody.     "  I  can  swear  to  that." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Frank,  with  triumph ;  "  an'  you  yourself.  Darby, 
saw  us,  as  I  said,  makin'  up  whatsomever  little  differences  there  was 
betwixt  us." 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  mendicant,  sternly ;  "  but  I  heard  you  say,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  night — say  I — why  you  ehwore  it,  man  alive  ! — that 
if  you  wouldn't  have  Peggy  Gartland,  he  never  should.  In  your  own 
stable  I  heard  it,  an'  I  was  the  manes  of  disappointin'  you  an  your  gang, 
when  you  thought  to  take  away  the  girl  by  force.  You  're  well  known 
too  often  to  carry  a  fair  face  when  the  heart  under  it  is  black  wid  you." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  observed  young  Reillaghan,  "  that  if  it  comes  out 
agin  you  that  you  played  him  foul,  all  the  earth  won't  save  your  life;  Til 
have  your  heart's  blood,  if  I  should  hang  for  it  a  thousand  times.''' 

This  dialogue  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  sobbings  and  clamour 
of  the  women,  and  the  detached  conversation  of  some  of  the  men,  who 
were  communicating  to  each  other  their  respective  opinions  upon  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  happened. 

Darby  More  now  brought  Beillaghan's  father  aside,  and  thus  addressed 
him: — 

"  Gluntho  !  * — ^to  tell  God's  thruth,  I've  sthrong  suspicions  that  your 
son  was  murdhered.  This  sacred  thing  that  I  put  the  crass  upon  people's 
breasts  wid,  saves  people  from  hangifC  an  unnatural  deaths.  Frank 
spoke  to  me  last  night,  no  longer  ago,  to  come  up  an'  mark  it  an'  him  to- 
morrow. My  opinion  is,  that  he  intinded  to  murdher  him  at  that  time, 
an'  wanted  to  have  a  protection  agin  what  might  happen  to  him  in  regard 
o'  the  black  deed." 

^'  Can  we  prove  it  agin  him  ?"  inquired  the  disconsolate  father  :  "  I 
know  it  '11  be  hard,  as  there  was  no  one  present  but  themselves ;  an'  if  he 
did  it,  surely  he  '11  not  confess  it." 

**  We  may  make  him  do  it,  maybe,"  said  the  mendicant :  '^  the  villain's 
asily  frightened,  an  fond  o'  charms  an'  pisthr agues ^  t  an'  sich  holy  things, 
for  all  his  wickedness.     Don't  say  a  word.     We'll  take  him  by  surprise ; 

*  Litton  +  Sopentitioas  spells  and  'witcheries. 
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I"*!!  call  upon  him  to  touch  the  corpse.  Make  them  women — an"*  och, 
it's  hard  to  expect  it — make  them  stop  clappin^  their  hands,  an'  cryin* ; 
an'  let  there  he  a  dead  silence,  if  you  can.''^ 

During  this  and  some  other  observations  made  by  Darby,  Frank  had 
got  the  gun  in  his  possession ;  and,  whilst  seeming  to  be  engaged  in 
looking  at  it,  and  examining  the  lock,  he  actually  contrived  to  reload  it 
without  having  been  observed. 

"  Now,  neighbours,"  said  Darby,  "  hould  your  tongues  for  a  weeshy 
start,  till  I  ax  Frank  M^Kenna  a  question  or  two.  Frank  M^Kenna,  as 
you  hope  to  meet  God  at  Judgment,  did  you  take  his  life  that's  lyin^  a 
corpse  before  us  ?  " 

'^  I  did  not"  replied  M'Kenna ;  *^  I  could  clear  myself  on  all  the  books 
in  Europe,  that  he  met  his  death  as  I  tould  you  ;  an'  more  nor  that,"  he 
added,  dropping  upon  his  knees,  and  uncovering  his  head,  ^'  may  I  die 
widout  priest  or  prayer — fcidout  help,  hope,  or  happiness,  upon  the  spot 
WHERE  HE  ''s  NOW  STRETCHED,  if  I  murdhered  or  shot  him" 

"  I  say  amin  to  that,'*"  replied  Darby  :  ^^Oans  Doxis  Glorioxis  / — So  far, 
that'^s  right,  if  the  blood  of  him's  not  an  you.  But  there ''s  one  thing 
more  to  be  done :  will  you  walk  over  undher  the  eye  of  God^  an'  touch 
the  corpse  ?  Hould  back,  neighbours,  an'  let  him  come  over  alone  : 
I  an'  Owen  Reillaghan  will  stand  here  wid  the  lights,  to  see  if  the  corpse 
bleeds." 

^'  Give  me,  too,  a  light,"  said  M^Kenna's  father ;  ^*  my  son  must  get 
fair  play,  any  way  :  /  must  be  a  witness  myself  to  it,  an'  will,  too." 

*^  It's  but  rasonable,"  said  Owen  Reillaghan  ;  '*  come  over  beside 
Darby  an'  myself :  Vm  willin''  that  your  son  should  stand  or  fall  by 
what'll  happen." 

Frank  8  father,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  immediately  went,  with  a 
pale  face  and  trembling  steps,  to  the  place  appointed  for  him  beside  the 
corpse,  where  he  took  his  stand. 

When  young  M^Kenna  heard  Darby'^s  last  question,  he  seemed  as  if 
seized  by  an  inward  spasm :  the  start  which  he  gave,  and  his  gaspings 
for  breath,  were  visible  to  all  present.  Had  he  seen  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  man  before  him,  his  horror  could  not  have  been  greater ;  for 
this  ceremony  had  been  considered  a  most  decisive  test  in  cases  of  sus- 
picion of  murder — an  ordeal,  indeed,  to  which  few  murderers  wished  to 
submit  themselves.  In  addition  to  this  we  may  observe,  that  Darby's 
knowledge  of  the  young  man's  character  was  correct :  with  all  his  crimes 
he  was  weak-minded  and  superstitious. 

He  stood  silent  for  some  time  after  the  ordeal  had  been  proposed  to 
him ;  his  hair  became  literally  erect,  with  the  dread  of  this  formidable 
scrutiny,  his  cheeks  turned  white,  and  the  cold  perspiration  fell  from  him 
in  large  drops.  All  his  strength  appeared  to  have  departed  from  him ; 
he  stood,  as  if  hesitating,  and  even  the  energy  necessary  to  stand  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  an  effort. 

"  Remember,"  said  Darby,  pulling  out  the  large  crucifix  which  was 
attached  to  his  beads,  '*  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you.  If  you've 
committed  the  murdher,  thrimble ;  if  not,  Frank,  you've  little  to  fear  in 
touchin*  the  corpse." 
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Frank  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word ;  but,  leaning  himself  on  the  gun, 
he  looked  wildly  around  him,  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  stormy  sky,  then 
turned  them  with  a  dead  glare  upon  the  corpse  and  the  crucifix. 

*'  Do  you  confiss  the  murdher  ?"*'  said  Darby. 

"  Murdher  !"  rejoined  Frank  :  "  no  !  I  confess  no  murdher :  you  villain, 
do  you  want  to  make  me  guilty  ; — do  you  want  to  make  me  guilty,  you 
deep  villain  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  had  taken  a 
new  direction,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  excitement  which  appeared 
to  be  rising  within  him  was  only  the  courage  of  fear. 

^^  You  all  wish  to  find  me  guilty,^  he  added  :  ''  but  1^11  show  you  that 
I'^m  not  guilty.'* 

He  immediately  walked  towards  the  corpse,  and  stooping  down,  touched 
the  body  with  one  hand,  holding  the  gun  in  the  other.  The  interest  of 
that  moment  was  intense,  and  all  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  spot. 
Behind  the  corpse,  at  each  shoulder — for  the  body  lay  against  a'small 
snow  wreath,  in  a  recumbent  position — stood  the  father  of  the  deceased 
and  the  father  of  the  accused,  each  wound  up  by  feelings  of  a  directly 
opposite  character  to  a  pitch  of  dreadful  excitement.  Over  them,  in  his 
fantastic  dress  and  white  beard,  stood  the  tall  mendicant,  who  held  up  his 
crucifix  to  Frank,  witli  an  awful  menace  upon  his  strongly  marked  coun- 
tenance. At  a  little  distance  to  the  left  of  the  body  stood  the  other  men 
who  were  assembled,  having  their  torches  held  aloft  in  their  hands,  and 
their  forms  bent  towards  the  corpse,  their  faces  indicating  expectation, 
dread,  and  horror.  The  female  relations  of  the  deceased  stood  nearest 
his  remains,  their  torches  extended  in  the  same  direction,  their  visages 
exhibiting  the  passions  of  despair  and  grief  in  their  wildest  characters,  but 
as  if  arrested  by  some  supernatural  object  immediately  before  their  eyes, 
that  produced  a  new  and  more  awful  feeling  than  grief.  When  the  body 
was  touched,  Frank  stood  as  if  himself  bound  by  a  spell  to  the  spot.  At 
length  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  mendicant,  who  stood  silent  and  motion- 
less, with  the  crucifix  still  extended  in  his  hand. 

*'  Are  you  satisfied  now  V  said  he. 

"  That's  wanst,"  said  the  pilgrim  :  "  you'*re  to  touch  it  three  times." 

Frank  hesitated  a  moment,  but  immediately  stooped  again,  and  touched 
it  twice  in  succession ;  but  it  remained  still  and  unchanged  as  before ! 
His  father  broke  the  silence  by  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  vindication  of  his  son's  character  which  he  bad  just 
witnessed. 

"Now!"  exclaimed  M^Kenna,  in  a  loud  exulting  tone,  "you  all  see 
that  I  did  not  murdher  him  !" 

"  You  DID ! "  said  a  voice,  which  was  immediately  recognised  to  be  that 
of  the  deceased. 

M^Kenna  shrieked  aloud,  and  immediately  fled  with  his  gun  towards 
the  mountains,  pursued  by  Reillaghan'^s  other  son.  The  crowd  ruShed  in 
towards  the  body,  whilst  sorrow,  affright,  exultation,  and  wonder,  marked 
the  extraordinary  scene  which  ensued. 

"  Queen  o**  Heaven!*'*  exclaimed  old  M'Kenna,  "who  could  believe 
this  only  they  hard  it  ?" 
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'^  The  iDurdher  wouldn*t  lie !  **  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Reillaghan — ^^  the 
murdher  wouldn't  lie  ! — the  blood  o*  my  darlin'  son  spoke  it ! — ^his  blood 
spoke  it ;  or  God,  or  his  angel,  spoke  it  for  him  ! " 

'^  It's  beyant  anything  ever  known  !^  some  exclaimed,  "  to  come  back 
an*  tell  tlie  deed  upon  his  murdherer  1  God  presarve  us,  an'  save  us,  this 
night !     I  wish  we  wor  at  home,  out  o*  this  wild  place ! " 

Others  said  they  had  heard  of  such  things  ;  but  this  having  happened 
before  their  own  eyes,  surpassed  anything  that  could  be  conceived. 

The  mendicant  now  advanced^  and  once  more  mysteriously  held  up  his 
crucifix. 

''  Keep  silence  !'*  said  he,  in  a  solemn,  sonorous  voice :  ^'  Keep  silence, 
I  say,  an*"  kneel  down  all  o'  yez  before  what  Tve  in  my  hand.  If  yea 
want  to  know  who  or  what  the  voice  came  from,  I  can  tell  yez : — it  wab 

THE  CRUCIFIX  THAT  SPOKE  !  !" 

This  communication  was  received  with  a  feeling  of  devotion  too  deep  for 
words.  His  injunction  was  instantly  complied  with  :  they  knelt,  and  bent 
down  in  worship  before  it  in  the  mountain  wilds. 

"  Ay,^  said  he,  "  little  ye  know  the  virtues  of  that  crucifix  !  It  was 
consecrated  by  a  friar  so  holy  that  it  was  well  known  there  was  but  the 
shadow  of  him  upon  the  earth,  the  other  part  of  him  bein*  night  an'  day 
in  heaven  among  the  archangels.  It  shows  the  power  of  this  Crass,  any 
way  ;  an'  you  may  tell  your  frinds  that  I'll  sell  hades  touched  wid  it  to 
the  faithful  at  sixpence  apiece.  They  can  be  put  an  your  padareem  as 
Dicades,  wid  a  blessin'.  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin  !  Let  us  now  bear 
the  corpse  home,  antil  it's  dressed  and  laid  out  dacently  as  it  ought  to  be." 

The  body  was  then  placed  upon  an  easy  litter,  formed  of  great-coats 
buttoned  together,  and  supported  by  the  strongest  men  present,  who  held 
it  one  or  two  at  each  comer.  In  this  manner  they  advanced  at  a  slow 
pace,  until  they  reached  Owen  Reillaghan'^s  house,  where  they  found 
several  of  the  country  people  assembled,  waiting  for  their  return. 

It  was  not  until  the  body  had  been  placed  in  an  inner  room,  where 
none  were  admitted  until  it  should  be  laid  out,  that  the  members  of  the 
family  first  noticed  the  prolonged  absence  of  Reillaghan's  other  son.  The 
moment  it  had  been  alluded  to^  they  were  seized  with  new  alarm  and 
consternation. 

''  Hanim  an  diouol  /^^  said  Reillaghan,  bitterly,  in  Irish,  "  but  I  doubt 
the  red-handed  villain  has  cut  short  the  lives  of  my  ttco  brave  sons  !  I 
only  hope  he  may  stop  in  the  counthry :  Tm  not  widout  frinds  an"* 
followers  that  'ud  think  it  no  sin  in  a  just  cause  to  pay  him  in  his  own 
coin,  an**  to  take  from  him  an^  his  a  pound  o''  blood  for  every  ounce  of 
ours  they  shed." 

A  number  of  his  friends  instantly  volunteered  to  retrace  their  way  to 
the  mountains,  and  search  for  the  other  son.  ^'  Tliere's  little  danger  of  his 
life,"  said  a  relation ;  ^'  it's  a  short  time  Frank  'ud  stand  him,  particularly 
as  the  gim  wasn't  charged.  We'll  go,  at  any  rate,  for  Afraid  he  might  lose 
himself  in  the  mountains,  or  walk  into  some  o'  the  lochs  on  his  way 
home.  We  had  as  good  bring  some  whisky  wid  us,  for  he  may  want  it 
badly.'' 

While  they  had  been  speaking,  however,  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and 
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the  wind  to  blow  in  a  manner  that  promised  a  heavy  and  violent  storm  • 
They  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  on  their  search,  and  on  whistling  for 
the  dog,  discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

'^  He  went  wid  us  to  the  mountains,  I  know,^^  said  the  former  speaker ; 
'^  an'  I  think  it  likely  he^ll  be  found  wid  Owen,  wherever  he  is.  Come, 
boys,  step  out :  it'^s  a  dismal  night,  any  way,  the  Lord  knows — och, 
och  !  ^  And  with  sorrowful  but  vigorous  steps  they  went  in  quest  of  the 
missing  brother. 

Nothing  but  the  preternatural  character  of  the  words  wllich  were  so 
mysteriously  pronounced  immediately  before  Owen's  pursuit  of  M^Kenna, 
could  have  prevented  that  circumstance,  together  with  the  flight  of  the 
latter,  from  exciting  greater  attention  among  the  crowd.  His  absence, 
however,  now  that  they  had  time  to  reflect  on  it,  produced  unusual  alarm, 
not  only  on  account  of  M^Kenna's  bad  character,  but  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Owen  being  lost  in  the  mountains. 

The  inextinguishable  determination  of  revenge  with  which  an  Irishman 
pursues  any  person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  takes  the  life  of  a 
near  relation,  or  invades  the  peace  of  his  domestic  affections,  was  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Owen^s  pursuit  after  M^Kenna,  considering 
the  appalling  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook  it.  It  is  certainly 
more  than  probable  that  M'Kenna,  instead  of  flying,  would  have  defended 
himself  vdth  the  loaded  gun,  had  not  his  superstitious  fears  been  excited 
by  the  words  which  so  mysteriously  charged  him  with  the  murder.  The 
direction  he  accidentally  took  led  both  himself  and  his  pursuer  into  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains.  The  chase  was  close  and  desperate, 
and  certainly  might  have  been  fatal  to  Reillaghan,  had  M^Kenna  thought 
of  using  the  gun.  His  terror,  however,  exhausted  him,  and  overcame  his 
presence  of  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that  so  far  from  using  tlte  weapon  in 
liis  defence,  he  threw  it  aside,  in  order  to  gain  ground  upon  his  pursuer. 
This  he  did  but  slowly,  and  tlie  pursuit  was  as  yet  uncertain.  At  length 
Owen  found  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  brothers  murderer 
increasing ;  the  night  was  dark,  and  he  himself  feeble  and  breathless  :  he 
therefore  gave  over  all  hope  of  securing  him,  and  returned  to  follow  those 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  spot  where  his  brother's  body  lay.  It 
was  when  retracing  his  path  that  the  nature  of  his  situation  occurred  to 
him  :  the  snow  had  not  begun  to  fall,  but  the  appearance  of  the  sky  wag 
strongly  calculated  to  depress  him. 

Eyery  person  knows  with  what  remarkable  suddenness  snow  storms 
descend.  He  had  scarcely  advanced  homewards  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  gray  tempest  spread  its  dusky  wings  over  the  heavens, 
and  a  darker  shade  rapidly  settled  upon  the  white  hills — now  becoming 
indistinct  in  the  gloom  of  the  air,  which  was  all  in  commotion,  and 
groaned  aloud  with  the  noise  of  the  advancing  storm.  When  he  saw  the 
deep  gloom,  and  felt  the  chilling  coldness  pierce  his  flesh  so  bitterly,  he 
turned  himself  in  the  direction  which  led  by  the  shortest  possible  line 
towards  his  father's  house.  He  was  at  this  time  nearly  three  miles  from 
any  human  habitation ;  and  as  he  looked  into  tho  darkness,  his  heart 
began  to  palpitate  with  an  alarm  almost  bordering  on  hopelessness*  His 
dog,  which  had,  up  till  this  boding  change,  gone  on  before  him,  now 
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partook  in  his  master's  apprehennons,    and  trotted    anxiously   at  his 
feet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  winds  howled  in  a  melancholy  manner  along  the 
mountains,  and  cajrried  with  them  from  the  upper  clouds  the  rapidly 
descending  sleet.  The  storm>current,  too,  was  against  him,  and  as  the 
air  began  to  work  in  dark  confusion,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  how  utterly 
helpless  a  thing  he  was  under  the  fierce  tempest  in  this  dreadful  solitude. 

At  length  the  rushing  sound  which  he  first  heard  in  the  distance 
approached  him  in  all  its  terrors  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  staggering, 
like  a  drunken  man,  under  the  incessant  drifts  which  swept  over  him  and 
about  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horrors  of  the  atmoephone  at  this 
moment.  From  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  whirlwinds  swept  immenee 
snow-clouds  that  rose  up  instantaneously,  and  shot  off  along  the  brows 
and  ravines  of  the  solitary  wild,  sometimes  descending  into  the  yalleys, 
and  again  rushing  up  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountains, 
with  a  speed,  strength,  and  noise,  that  mocked  at  everjrthing  possessing 
life ;  whilst  in  the  air  the  tumult  and  the  darkness  continued  to  deepen 
in  the  most  awful  manner.  The  winds  seemed  to  meet  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  the  falling  drifts  flew  backward  and  forward  in  every 
direction ;  the  cold  became  intense,  and  Owen's  efforts  to  advance  home* 
wards  were  beginning  to  fail.  He  was  driven  about  like  an  autumn 
leaf,  and  his  dog,  which  kept  close  to  him,  had  nearly  equal  difficulty 
in  proceeding.  No  sound  but  that  of  the  tempest  could  now  be  heard, 
except  the  screaming  of  the  birds  as  they  were  tossed  on  sidewing  through 
the  commotion  which  prevailed. 

In  this  manner  was  Owen  whirled  about,  till  he  lost  all  knowledge  of 
his  local  situation,  being  ignorant  whether  he  advanced  towards  home  or 
otherwise.  His  mouth  and  eyes  were  almost  filled  with  driving  sleet ; 
sometimes  a  cloud  of  light  sandlike  drift  would  almost  bury  him,  as  it 
crossed,  or  followed,  or  opposed  his  path ;  sometimes  he  would  sink  to  the 
middle  in  a  snow-wreath,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  among  the  many  terrors  by  which  he  was  beset,  that  of 
walking  into  a  lake,  or  over  a  precipice,  was  not  the  least  paralyrang, 
Owen  was  a  young  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  activity,  for  the 
possession  of  which,  next  to  his  brother,  he  had  been  distinguished  among 
his  companions ;  but  he  now  became  totally  exhausted ;  the  chase  after 
M'Kenna,  his  former  exertion,  his  struggles,  his  repeated  falls,  his  power- 
ful attempts  to  get  into  the  vicinity  of  life,  the  desperate  strength  he  put 
forth  in  breaking  through  the  vortex  of  the  whirlwind,  all  had  left  him 
faint,  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

The  cold  sleet  scales  were  now  frozen  to  ice  on  his  cheeks ;  his  clothes 
were  completely  incrusted  with  the  hard  snow,  which  had  been  beating 
into  them  by  the  strength  of  the  blast,  and  his  joints  were  getting  stiff 
and  benumbed.  The  tumult  of  the  tempest,  the  whirling  of  the  snow- 
clouds,  and  the  thick  snow,  now  falling,  and  again  tossed  upwards  by 
sudden  gusts  to  the  sky,  deprived  him  of  ail  power  of  reflection,  and  ren- 
dered him,  though  not  altogether  blind  or  deaf,  yet  incapable  of  forming 
any  distinct  opinion  upon  what  he  saw  or  hoard.  Still,  actuated  by  the 
unconscious  principle  of  self-preservation,  he  tottered  on,  cold,  feeble,  and 
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breathless,  now  driven  back  like  a  reed  by  the  strong  msh  of  the  storm, 
or  prostrated  almost  to  suffocation  under  the  whirlwinds,  that  started  up 
like  savage  creatures  of  life  about  him. 

During  all  this  time  his  faithful  dog  never  abandoned  him ;  but  his 
wild  bowlings  only  heightened  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  When  h& 
fell,  the  affectionate  creature  would  catch  the  flap  of  his  coat,  or  his  arm, 
in  his  teeth,  and  attempt  to  raise  him ;  and  as  long  as  his  master  had 
preseuce  of  mind,  with  the  unerring  certainty  of  instinct,  he  would  turn 
him,  when  taking  a  wrong  direction,  into  that  which  led  homewards. 

Owen  was  not,  however,  redvced  to  this  state  without  ezperienciug 
sensations  of  which  no  language  could  convey  adequate  notions.  At 
first  he  struggled  heroically  with  the  storm ;  but  when  utter  darkness 
threw  its  impervious  shades  over  the  desolation  around  him,  and  the  fury 
of  the  elements  grew  so  tremendous,  aU  the  strong  propensities  to  life 
became  roused,  the  convulsive  throes  of  a  young  heart  on  the  steep  of 
death  threw  a  wild  and  corresponding  energy  into  his  vigorous  frames 
and  occasioned  him  to  cling  to  existence  with  a  tenacity  rendered  still 
stronger  by  the  terrible  consciousness  of  his  unprepared  state,  and  the 
horror  of  being  plunged  into  eternity  unsupported  by  the  rites  of  his 
church,  whilst  the  crime  of  attempting  to  take  away  human  life  lay  on 
his  soul.  Those  domestic  affections,  too,  which  in  Irishmen  are  so  strong, 
became  excited ;  his  home,  his  fireside,  the  faces  of  his  kindred^  already 
impressed  with  affliction  for  the  death  of  one  brother,  were  conjured  up 
in  the  powerful  imagery  of  natural  feeling,  the  fountains  of  which  w^re 
opened  in  his  heart,  and  his  agonizing  cry  for  life  rose  wildly  from  the 
mountain  desert  upon  the  voice  of  the  tempest.  Then,  indeed,  when  the 
gulf  of  a  two-fold  death  yawned  before  him,  did  the  struggling  spirit 
send  up  its  shrieking  prayer  to  heaven  with  desperate  impulse.  Tliese 
struggles,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  became  gradually 
weaker  as  the  storm  tossed  him  about,  and  with  the  chill  of  its  breath 
withered  him  into  total  helplessness.  He  reeled  on,  stiff  and  insensible, 
without  knowing  whither  he  went,  falling  with  every  blast,  and  possessing 
scarcely  any  faculty  of  life  except  mere  animation. 

After  about  an  hour,  however,  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  donds 
broke  away  into  light  fleecy  columns  before  the  wind ;  the  air,  too, 
became  less  cold,  and  the  face  of  nature  more  visible.  The  driving  sleet 
and  hard  granular  snow  novv  ceased  to  fall ;  but  were  succeeded  by  large 
feathery  flakes,  that  descended  slowly  upon  the  still  air. 

Had  this  trying  scene  lasted  much  longer,  Owen  must  soon  have  been 
a  stiffened  corse.  The  child-like  strength,  however,  which  just  enabled 
him  to  bear  up  without  sinking  in  despair  to  die,  now  supported  him 
when  there  was  less  demand  for  energy.  The  dog,  too,  by  rubbing 
itself  against  him,  and  licking  his  face,  enabled  him,  by  a  last  effort,-  tO 
recollect  himself,  so  as  to  have  a  glimmering  perception  of  his  situation. 
His  confidence  returned,  and  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  strength.  He 
shook,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  snow  from  his  clothes,  where  it  had 
accumulated  heavily,  and  felt  himself  able  to  proceed,  slowly,  it  is  true, 
towards  bis  father's  house,  which  he  had  nearly  reached  when  he  met 
his  friendsi  who  were  once  more  hurrying  out  to  the  mountains  in  quest  of 
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hiiD,  haviDg  been  compelled  to  return  ^  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  when 
they  had  first  set  out.  The  whisky,  their  companionship,  and  their 
assistance,  soon  reviyed  him.  One  or  two  were  despatched  home  before 
them,  to  apprise  the  afflicted  family  of  his  safety ;  and  the  intelligence 
was  liailed  with  melancholy  joy  by  the  Reillaghans.  A  faint  light 
played  for.  a  moment  over  the  gloom  which  had  settled  among  them,  but 
it  was  brief ;  for  on  ascertaining  the  safety  of  their  second  son,  their  grief 
rushed  back  with  renewed  Tiolenoe,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
voice  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Darby  More^  who  had  assumed  the  control  of  the  family,  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  console  them ;  his  efforts,  however,  were  viewed 
with  a  feeling  little  short  of  indignation. 

^*  Darby,",  said  the  afflicted  mother,  *^  you  have,  undher  God,  in  some 
sinse,  my  fair  son^s  death  to  account  for.  You  had  a  dhrame,  but  you 
wouldn't  tell  it  to  us.  If  you  had,  my  boy  might  be  livin  this^day,  for 
it  would  be  asy  for  him  to  be  an  his  guard.^^ 

^^  Musha,  poor  woman,^^  replied  Darby,  ^^  sure  you  don't  know,  you 
afflicted  cratbur,  what  you're  spakin^  about.  Tell  my  dhrame  !  Why, 
thin,  it^s  myself  towld  it  to  him  from  beginning  to  ind,  and  that  whin  we 
wor  goin'  to  mass  this  day  itself.  I  desired  him,  on  the  paril  of  his  life, 
not  to  go  out  a  tracing  or  toards  the  mountains,  good  or  bad." 

"  You  said  you  had  a  prayer  that  'ud  keep  it  back,"  observed  the 
mother,  "an*  why  didn't  you  say  it?" 

ft"  I  did  say  it,"  replied  Darby,  "  an'  that  afore  a  bit  crassed  my  throath 
this  mornin';  but,  you  see,  he  broke  his  promise  of  not  goin'  to  the  moun- 
tains, an'  that  was  what  made  the  dhrame  come  thrue." 

"  Well,  well,  Darby,  I  beg  your  pardon,  an'  God*s  pardon,  for  judgin** 
you  in  the  wrong.  Oh,  wurraw  sthrue  !  my  brave  son,  is  it  there  you're 
lyin'  wid  us,  avoumeen  machree  !"  and  she  again  renewed  her  grief. 

"Oh,  thin,  I'm  sure  I  forgive  you,"  said  Darby;  "but  keep  your  grief 
in  for  a  start,  till  I  say  the  De  prowhinjis  over  him,  for  the  pace  an^  repose 
of  his  sowl.     Kneel  down  all  of  yez." 

He  repeated  this  prayer  in  language  which  it  would  require  one  of 
Edward.Irving'*s  adepts  in  the  Unknown  Tongues  to  interpret.  When  be 
had  recited  about  the  half  of  it,  Owen,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  seek 
him,  entered  the  house,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  others,  reverently 
knelt  down  until  he  finished  it. 

Owen's  appearance  once  more  renewed  their  grief.  The  body  of  his 
brother  had  been  removed  to  a  bed  beyond  the  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
when  Owen  looked  upon  the  features  of  his  beloved  companion,  he 
approached,  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  his  lips.  He  was  still  too  feeble, 
however,  to  bend  by  his  own  strength  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
warm  air  of  the  house  relaxed  him.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  he  fell 
forward,  but  supported  himself  by  his  hands,  which  were  placed  upon  the 
body ;  a  deep  groan  was  heard,  and  the  apparently  dead  man  opened  his 
eyes,  and  feebly  exclaimed — "  A  dhrink  !  a  dhrink  !" 

Darby  More  had,  on  concluding  the  De  profuncUiy  seated  himaelf 
beside  the  bed  on  which  Mike  lay;  but  on  hearing  the  groan,  and  the  call 
for  drink,  he  leaped  rapidb^  to  his  legs  and  exclaimed,  "  My  sowl  to  hell 
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an'  the  divil,  Owen  Reillaghan,  but  your  son's  alive  ! !  Off  wid  two  or 
three  of  yez,  as  hard  as  the  divil  can  dhrive  yez,  for  the  priest  an' 
docthor ! !  Off  wid  yez !  ye  damned  lazy  spalpeens,  aren't  ye  near  there 
by  this  ?  Give,  us  my  cant !  Are  yez  gone  ?  Oh,  by  this  an'  by  that 
— ^hell — eh — aren't  yez  gone  ?  "  but  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence  they 
had  set  out. 

**  Now,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  whose  tremendous  tones  were  strongly 

at  variance  with  his  own  injunctions — "  Now,  neigh  hours,  d n  yez, 

keep  silence.  Mrs.  Reillaghan,  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  an'  a  mug  o' 
wather.     Make  haste.     Hanim  an  diouol!  don't  be  all  night ! "   . 

The  poor  mother,  however,  could  not  stir ;  the  unexpected  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  she  had  so  suddenly  experienced  was  more  than  she  could 
sustain.  A  long  fainting-fit  was  the  consequence,  and  Darby's  commands 
were  obeyed  by  the  wife  of  a  friendly  neighbour. 

The  mendicant  immediately  wetted  Mike's  lips,  and  poured  some 
spirits,  copiously  diluted  with  water,  down  his  throat ;  after  which  ho 
held  the  whisky-bottle,  like  a  connoisseur,  between  himself  and  the 
light.  '*  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  this  whisky  is  the  ra-al  crathur."  He  put 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth  as  he  spoke,  and  on  holding  it  a  second  time 
before  his  eye,  he  shook  his  head  complacently — "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  if  any 
thing  could  bring  the  dead  back  to  this  world,  my  sowl  to  glory,  but  that 
would.  Oh,  thin,  it  would  give  the  dead  life,  sure  enough  !"  He  put  it 
once  more  to  his  lips,  from  which  it  was  not  separated  without  relinquish- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  its  contents. 

"  Dhsa  Groihthiat!"  he  exclaimed;  "  throth,  I  find  myself  the  betther 
o'  that  sup,  in  regard  that  it's  good  for  this  touch  o'  configuration  that 
I'm  throubled  wid  inwardly!  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis!  Amin  !"  These 
words  he  spoke  in  a  low,  placid  voice,  lest  the  wounded  man  might  bo 
discomposed  by  his  observations. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  accoimt  of  Mike's  restoration  to  life  spread 
among  the  neighbours  was  surprising.  Those  who  had  gone  for  the  priest 
and  doctor  communicated  it  to  all  they  met,  and  these  again  to  others  : 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of 
their  acquaintances,  all  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars  more  minutely. 

Darby,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  impressing  the  peoplo 
with  a  belief  in  his  own  sanctity,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifix,  came  oqt 
among  them,  and  answered  their  inquiries  by  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head, 
and  a  mysterious  indication  of  his  finger  to  the  crucifix,  but  said  nothing 
more.  This  was  enough.  The  murmur  of  reverence  and  wonder  spread 
among  them,  and  ere  long  there  were  few  present  who  did  not  believe 
that  Reillaghan  had  been  restored  to  life  by  a  touch  of  Darby's  crucifix  ; 
an  opinion  which  is  not  wholly  exploded  until  this  day. 

Peggy  Gartland,  who  fortunately  had  not  heard  the  report  of  her  lover's 
death  until  it  was  contradicted  by  the  account  of  his  revival,  now  entered, 
and  by  her  pale  countenance  betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  affection  and 
sympathy.  She  sat  by  his  side,  gazing  mournfully  on  his  features,  and 
with  difficulty  suppressed  her  tears. 

For  some  time  before  her  arrival,  the  mother  and  sisters  of  ^like  had 
been  removed  to  another  room,  lest  the  tumultuous  expression  of  ihvir 
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mingled  joy  and  sorrow  might  disturb  him.  The  fair  artless  girl,  although 
satisfied  that  he  still  lived,  entertained  no  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  she 
Tentured,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice,  to  inquire  from  Darby  some  parti- 
culars of  the  melancholy  transaction  which  was  likely  to  deprive  her  of 
her  betrothed  husband. 

«  Where  did  the  shot  sthrike  him.  Darby  ?  '* 

"  Clane  through  the  body,  a  villish  ;  jist  where  Captain  Cramer  waa 
shot  at  the  battle  o^  Bunker^s  Hill,  where  he  lay  as  good  as  dead  for 
twelve  hours,  and  was  near  bein'  berrid  a  corp^  an'  him  alive  all  the 
time,  only  that  as  they  were  pullin  him  off  o'  the  cart,  he  gev  a  shout, 
an'  thin,  a  colleen  dhas^  they  began  to  think  he  might  be  livin'  still. 
Sure  enough,  he  was,  too,  an'  lived  successfully,  till  he  died  wid  dhrinkin' 
brandy,  as  a  cure  for  the  gout ;  the  Lord  be  praised  !" 

"  Where's  the  villain,  Darby  ?'' 

**  He^s  in  the  mountains,  no  doubt,  where  he  had  thim  to  fight  wid  that's 
a  match  for  him — God,  an**  the  dark  storm  that  fell  awhile  agone. 
Thei^W  pay  him,  never  fear,  for  his  thrachery  to  the  noble  boy  that  chas- 
tised him  for  your  sake,  actuhla  oge*  !  Sthrong  was  your  hand,  a  Feehal, 
an'  ginerous  was  your  affectionate  heart ;  an"*  well  you  loved  the  fair  girl 
that's  sitting  beside  you !  Throth,  Peggy,  my  heart's  black  with  sarrow 
about  the  darlin'  young  man.  Still  life's  in  him  ;  an  while  there's  life 
there's  hope ;  glory  be  to  God  !'* 

The  eulogium  of  the  pilgrim,  who  was,  in  truth,  much  attached  to 
Mike,  moved  the  heart  of  the  affectionate  girl,  whose  love  and  sympathy 
were  pure  as  the  dew  on  the  grass-blade,  and  now  as  easily  affected  by 
the  slightest  touch.  She  remained  silent  for  a  time,  but  secretly  glided 
her  hand  towards  that  of  her  lover,  which  she  clasped  in  hers,  and  by  a 
gentle  and  timid  pressure,  strove  to  intimate  to  him  that  she  was  beside 
him.  Long,  but  unavailing,  was  the  struggle  to  repress  her  sorrow  :  her 
bosom  heaved ;  she  gave  two  or  three  loud  sobs,  and  burst  into  tears  and 
lamentations. 

*'  Don't  cry,  avoumeen,"  whispered  Darby — "  Don't  cry ;  I'll  war- 
rant you,  that  Darby  More  will  ate  share  of  your  weddin'  dinner  an**  his, 
yit.  There's  a  small  taste  of  colour  comin'  to  his  face,  which,  I  think, 
undher  God,  is  owin'  to  my  touchin*  him  wid  the  cruciwhix.  Don't  cry, 
a  colleen,  he'll  get  over  it  an'  more  than  it,  yit,  a  colleen  bawn  !" 

Darby  then  hurried  her  into  the  room  where  Mike's  mother  and  sisters 
were.  On  entering  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  former,  laid 
her  face  on  her  bosom,  and  wept  bitterly.  This  renewed  the  mother's 
grief :  she  clasped  the  interesting  girl  in  a  sorrowful  embrace ;  so  did 
his  sisters.  They  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  poured 
forth  those  touching,  but  wild  bursts  of  pathetic  language,  which  are 
always  heard  when  the  heart  is  struck  by  some  desolating  calamity. 

"  Husht !''  said  a  neighbouring  man  who  was  present ;  "  husht !  it's 
a  shame  for  yez,  an'  the  boy  not  dead  yit." 

**  I'm  not  ashamed,"  said  Peggy  :  "  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  bein' 
sarry  for  the  likes  of  Mike  Eeillaghan  ?     Where  was  his  aquil  ?     Wasn't 

*  Acuihla  ogc — My  youDg  pulso  I 
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all  hearts  upon  him  ?  Didn't  the  very  poor  on  the  road  hless  him  whin 
he  passed  ?  Who  ever  had  a  had  word  agin  him^  hut  the  villain  that 
murdhered  him  ?  Murdhered  him  !  Heaven  ahove  me  !  an'  why  ?  For 
my  sake  !  For  my  sake  the  pride  o'  the  parish  is  laid  low  !  Ashamed  f 
Is  it  for  cryin'  for  my  hethrothed  hushand,  that  was  sworn  to  me,  an' 
I  to  him,  hefore  the  eye  of  God  ahove  us  ?     This  day  week  I  was  to  he 

his  hride ;  an'  now — now Oh,  Vread  Reillaghan,  take  me  to  you  ! 

Let  me  go  to  his  mother !  My  heart's  hroke,  Yread  ReiUaghan  !  Let 
me  go  to  her  :  nohody's  grief  for  him  is  like  ours.  You're  his  mother, 
an'  I'm  his  wife  in  the  sight  o'  God.  Proud  was  I  out  of  him  :  my  eyes 
brightened  when  they  seen  him,  an'  my  heart  got  light  when  I  heard  his 
voice ;  an'  now  what's  afore  me  ? — what's  afore  me  but  sorrowful  days 
an'  a  broken  heart ! " 

Mrs.  Eeillaghan  placed  her  tenderly  and  affectionately  beside  her,  on 
the  bed  whereon  she  herself  sat.  With  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief 
she  wiped  the  tears  from  the  weeping  girl,  although  her  own  flowed  fast. 
Her  daughters,  also,  gathered  about  her,  and,  ia  language  of  the  most 
endearing  kind,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  console  her. 
.  "  He  may  live  yet,  Peggy,  avoumeen,"  said  his  mother :  "  my  brave 
an'  noble  son  may  live  yet,  an'  you  may  be  both  happy  !  Don't  be 
cryin'  so  much,  cuthore  galh  machree  ;*  sure  he's  in  the  hands  o'  God, 
avoumeen ;  an'  your  young  heart  won't  be  broke  I  hope.  Och,  the 
Lord  pity  her  young  feelins ! "  exclaimed  the  mother,  affected  even  by 
the  consolation  she  herself  offered  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  her  son  :  *^  is  it 
any  wondher  she'd  sink  undher  sich  a  blow  !  for,  sure  enough,  where  was 
the  likes  of  him  ?  No,  asthore ;  it's  no  wondher — ^it's  no  wondher  ! 
Lonesome  will  your  heart  be  widout  him  ;  for  I  know  what  he'd  feel  if  a 
hair  of  your  head  was  injured." 

"  Ob,  I  know  it — I  know  it !  There  was  music  in  his  voice,  an* 
prahf  an'  kindness  to  every  crathur  an  God's  earth ;  but  to  me— to  me— 
oh,  no  one  knew  his  love  to  me,  but  myself  an'  God.  Oh,  if  I  was  dead, 
that  I  couldn't  feel  this,  or  if  my  life  could  save  his !  Why  didn't  the 
villain — the  black  villain,  wid  God's  curse  upon  him — why  didn't  he 
shoot  me,  thin  I  could  never  be  Mike's  wife,  an'  his  hand  o'  murdher 
might  be  satisfied  ?  If  he  had,  I  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do.  Ay !  the 
warmest,  an'  the  best,  an'  the  dearest  blood  of  my  heart,  I  could  shed 
for  him.  That  heart  was  his,  an'  he  had  a  right  to  it.  Our  love  wasn't 
of  yistherday :  afore  the  links  of  my  hair  came  to  my  showldhers  I  loved 
him,  an'  thought  of  him ;  an'  many  a  time  he  tould  me  that  I  was  his 
first !  God  knows  he  was  my  first,  an'  he  will  be  my  last,  let  him  live 
or  die." 

**  Well,  but,  Peggy  achora,"  said  his  sister,  *'  maybe  it'^s  sinful  to  bo 
cryin'  this  way,  an'  he  not  dead." 

"  God  forgive  me,  if  it's  a  sin,"  replied  Peggy ;  **  I'd  not  wish  to  do 
anything  sinfUl  or  displasin'  to  God ;  an'  I'll  sthrive  to  keep  down  my 
grief :  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can." 
_^ —^ ^ 

•  The  beloved  \rhUe  (girl)  of  my  heart.  t  Aflfcction. 
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She  pat  her  hands  on  her  face,  and  hy  an  effort  of  firmness,  sahdaed 
the  tone  of  her  grief  to  a  low  continuons  murmur  of  sorrow. 

•*  An'  along  Wid  that,"  said  the  sister,  "  majhe  the  noise  is  disturbin' 
him.  Darhy  put  us  all  out  o'  the  kitchen  to  have  pace  an'  quietaess 
ahouthim.". 

*'  An'  'twas  well  thought  o'  Darhy,"  she  replied ;  "  an'  may  the  blessin' 
o'  God  rest  upon  him  fbr  it !  A  male's  mate,  or  a  nighfs  lodgin*  he'll 
never  want  uudher  my  father's  roof  for  that  goodness  to  him.  III  be 
quiet  thin." 

Tliere  was  now  a  short  pause,  during  which  those  in  the  room  heard  a 
smack,  accompanied  by  the  words,  ^^  Dkeah  Grculuhiag  I  Throth  I'm  the 
betther  o'  that  sup,  so  I  am.  Nothin  keeps  this  thief  of  a  configuration 
down  but  it.  Dk&ah  Graahthias  for  that !  Oh,  thin,  this  is  the  stuff !  It 
warms  a  body  to  the  tops  o'  the  nails !  " 

"  Don't  spare  it,  Darby,"  said  old  Reillaghan,  "  if  it  does  you  good.'* 

*'  Avoumeen,"  said  Darby,  "  it's  only  what  gives  me  a  little  relief  I 
ever  take,  jist  by  way  of  cure^  for  it's  the  only  thing  does  me  good,  when 
I  am  this-a-way." 

Several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  in  the  mean  time,  floclcing 
to  Reiliaghan's  house.  A  worthy  man,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  entered 
as  the  pilgrim  had.  concluded.  The  woman,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the. country,  raised  the  Irish  cry,  in  a  loud,  melancholy  wail, 
that  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Darby,  who  prided  himself  on  maintaining  silence,  could  not  preserve 
the  consistency  of  his  character  upon  this  occasion,  any  more  than  on  that 
of  Mike's  recent  symptoms  of  life. 

*'  Your  sowl  to  the  divil,  you  faggot !  "  he  exclaimed,  '*  what  do  you 
mane  ?  The  divil  whip  the  tongue  out  o'  you  !  are  you  goin'  to  come  here 
only  to  disturb  the  boy  that's  not  dead  yet  ?  Get  out  o*  this,  an'  be  asy 
wid  your  skhreechin',  or  by  the  crass  that  died  for  us,  only  you're  a 
woman,  I'd  tumble  you  wid  a  lick  o'  my  cant.  Keep  asy,  you  vagrant, 
an'  the  dacent  boy  not  dead  yet.  Hell  bellows  you,  what  do  you 
mane?" 

^'  Not  dead ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  with  her  body  bent  in  the  proper 
attitude,  her  hands  extended,  and  the  crying  face  turned  with  amazement 
to  Darby.     •'  Not  dead !     Wurrah,  man  alive,  isn't  he  murdhered  ? " 

"  Hell  resave.  the  matther  for  that ! "  replied  Darby.  "  I  tell  you  he's 
livin',  an  will  live,  I  hope,  barrin'  your  skirlin'  dhrives  the  life  that's  in 
him  out  of  him.  Go  into  the  room  there  to  the  women,  au'  make 
yourself  scarce  out  o'  this^  or  by  the  padareens  about  me,  I'll  malivogue 
you." 

**  We  can't  be  angry  wid  the  dacent  woman,"  obsdtved  old  ReiUaghan, 
*'  in  regafd  that  she  came  to  show  her  friendship  and  respect." 

**  I'd  be  angry  wid  St.  Pether,"  said  Darby,  '^  an  'ud  not  scruple  to 

give  him  a  lick  o'  my  c Lord  presarve  us !  what  was  I  goin'  to  say ! 

Why,  throth,  I  believe  the  little  wits  I  had  are  all  gone  a  shaughran  ! 
I  must  fast  a  Friday  or  two  for  the  same  words  agin  St.  Pether.  Oxia 
Doxis  Glorioxis — ^Amin," 
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Hope  is  strong  in  love  and  in  life.  Peggy,  now  that  grief  had  eased 
her  heart  of  its  load  of  accamulated  sorrow,  began  to  reflect  upon  Darby's 
anecdote  of  Captain  Cramer,  which  she  related  to  those  about  her.  They 
all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  possible  to  be  wounded  so  severely  and 
live.  They  also  consoled  and  supported  each  other,  and  expressed  their 
trust  that  Mike  might  also  recover.  The  opinion  of  the  doctor  was  waited 
for  with  such  anxiety  as  a  felon  feels  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  hands 
down  the  verdict  which  consigns  him  to  life  or  death. 

Whether  Darby's  prescription  was  the  result  of  chance  or  sagacity  we 
know  not.  TVe  are  bound,  however,  to  declare  that  Reillaghan'^s  strength 
was  in  some  degree  restored,  although  the  pain  he  suffered  amounted 
to  torture.  The  surgeon  (who  was  also  a  ph3rdcian,  and,  moreover, 
supplied  his  own  medicines)  and  the  priest,  as  they  lived  in  the  same 
town,  both  arrived  together.  The  latter  administered  the  rites  of  his 
church  to  him ;  and  the  former,  who  was  a  skilful  man,  left  nothing 
undone  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  health.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  body  with  a  bidlet — a  circumstance  which  was  not  known  until  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeon.  This  gentleman  expressed  much  astonishment  at 
his  surviving  the  wound,  but  said  that  circumstances  ^of  a  similar  nature 
had  occurred,  particularly  on  the  field  of  battle,  although  he  admitted 
that  they  were  few. 

Darby,  however,  who  resolved  to  have  something  like  a  decided  opinion 
from  him,  without  at  all  considering  whether  such  a  thing  was  possible, 
pressed  him  strongly  upon  the  point. 

*^  Arrah,  blur-an-age,  Docthor  Swither,  say  one  thing  or  other.  Is  he 
to  live  or  die  ?     Plain  talk,  Docthor,  is  all  we  want,  an'  no  femihaLagh^^ 

"  The  bullet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  must  either 
not  have  touched  a  vital  part,  or  touched  it  only  slightly.  I  have  known 
cases  similar,  it  is  true ;  but  it  b  impossible  for  me  to  pronounce  a  decisive 
opinion  upon  him  just  now." 

"  The  divil  resave  the  yarribt  ever  Til  gather  for  you  agin,  so  long  as 
my  name's  Darby  More,  except  you  say  either  '  life '  or  '  death,' "  said 
Darby,  who  forgot  his  character  of  sanctity  altogether. 

*'  Darby,  achora,''  said  Mrs.  Reillaghan,  '^  don't  crass  the  gintleman, 
an'  him  sthrivin'  to  do  his  best.  Here,  Paddy  Gormly,  bring  some  wather 
till  the  docthor  washes  his  hands." 

"  Darby,''  replied  the  Doctor,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  "  you  are 
a  good  herbalist,  but  even  although  you  should  not  serve  me  as  usual  in 
that  capacity,  yet  I  cannot  say  exactly  either  life  or  death.  The  case  is 
too  critical  a  one;  but  I  do  not  despair,  Darby,  if  that  vnll  satisfy 
you." 

"  More  power  to  you,  Docthor,  achora.  Hell-an-age,  where's  that 
bottle  ?  bring  it  here.  Thank  you,  Yread.  Docthor,  here's  wishin'  you 
all  happiness,  an'  may  you  set  Mike  on  his  legs  wanstmore !  See,  Docthor 
— see,  man  alive — ^look  at  this  purty  girl  here,  wid  her  wet  cheeks ;  give 

♦  Nonsense. 
\  Herb. — Men  of  Dmrby's  castTrere  often  in  the  habit  of  collecting  rare  medicinal  plants  for 
the  apothecaries  \  and  not  bad  botanists  some  of  them  were. 
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lier  some  hope,  abagur,  if  you  can  ;  keep  the  crathur^e  spirits  up,  an'  I'll 
furnish  you  wid  every  yarrib  in  Europe,  from  the  nettle  to  the  rose." 

^^  Don  t  despair,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  Doctor,  addressing  Peggy.  *^  I 
hope,  I  trust,  that  he  may  recover ;  but  he  must  be  kept  easy  and  quiet." 

^*  May  the  blessing  of  God,  Sir,  light  down  on  you  for  the  same  words^^^ 
replied  Peggy,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

^'  Are  you  done  wid  him,  Docthor  ?  "  said  old  Reillaghan. 

*^  At  present,^  replied  the  Doctor,  ^'  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  him  ; 
but  I  sliall  see  him  early  to-morrow  morning.^'* 

^^  Bekase,  Sir^^  continued  the  worthy  man,  *'  here's  Darby  More,  who'^s 
afflicted  with  a  conflamboration,  or  some'Bich  thing,  inwardly,  an'  if  yoa 
should  ase  him,  Sir,  I'd  pay  the  damages,  whatever  they  might  be.^^ 

The  Doctor  smiled  slightly.  '^  Darby^s  complaint,^^  said  he,  *^  is 
beyond  my  practice ;  there  is  but  one  cure  for  it,  and  that  is,  if  I  have 
any  skill,  a  little  of  what's  in  the  bottle  here,  taken,  as  our  prescriptions 
sometimes  say,  *  when  the  patient  is  inclined  for  it.'  " 

"  By  my  sou — sanctity,  Docthor,"  said  Darby,  "  you're  a  man  o'  skill, 
any  how,  an'  that's  well  known.  Sir.  Nothin',  as  Father  Hoolaghan  says, 
but  the  sup  o'  whisky  does  this  sarra  of  a  configuration  good.  It  rises 
the  wind  off  o'  my  stomach,  Docthor  !  " 

'^  It  does,  Darby,  it  does.  Now  let  all  be  peace  and  quietness,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor :  *^  take  away  a  great  part  of  this  fire,  and  don't 
attempt  to  remove  him  to  any  other  bed  until  I  desire  you.  I  shall  call 
again  to-morrow  morning  early." 

The  Doctor's  attention  to  his  patient  was  unremitting ;  everything 
that  human  skill,  joined  to  long  experience  and  natural  talent,  could  do 
to  restore  the  young  man  to  his  family  was  done ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  friends  of  Reillaghan  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
completely  out  of  danger. 

Mike  declared,  after  his  recovery,  that  though  incapable  of  motion  on 
the  mountains,  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  what  passed  around 
him.  The  loud  tones  of  their  conversation  he  could  hear.  The  oath 
which  young  M'Kenna  uttered  in  a  voice  so  wild  and  exalted,  fell  clearly 
on  his  ear,  and  he  endeavoured  to  contradict  it,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  secured  and  punished  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  also  said,  that 
the  pain  he  suffered  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  home,  occasioned  him 
to  groan  feebly ;  but  that  the  sobs,  and  cries,  and  loud  conversation  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  prevented  his  moans  from  being  heard.  It  is 
probable^  after  all,  that  were  it  not  for  the  accidental  fall  of  Owen  upon 
his  body,  he  might  not  have  survived  the  wound,  inasmuch  as  the  medical 
skill,  which  contributed  to  restore  him,  would  not  have  been  called  in. 

Though  old  Frank  M^Kenna  and  his  family  felt  an  oppressive  load  of 
misery  taken  off  their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  Reillaghan's  recovery,  yet 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  insensible  to  the  fate  of  their  son,  knowing 
as  they  did,  that  he  must  have  been  out  among  the  mountains  during  the 
storm.  His  unhappy  mother  and  Rody  sat  up  the  whole  night,  expecting 
his  return,  but  morning  arrived  without  bringing  him  home.  For  six 
days  afterwards  the  search  for  him  was  general  and  strict;  his  friends 
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and  neighbours  traversed  the  mountain  wastes  until  they  left  scarcely  an 
acre  of  them  unexplored.  On  the  sixth  day  there  came  a  thaw,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  seyenth,  he  was  found  a  ^^  stiffened  corse,^^  upon 
the  very  $pot  where  he  had  shot  his  rivals  and  on  which  he  had  challenged 
the  Almighty  to  stretch  him  in  death,  without  priest  or  prayer,  if  he 
were  guilty  of  th«  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  He  was  found 
lying  with  a  circle  drawn  round  him,  his  head  pillowed  upon  the  innocent 
blood  which  he  had  shed  with  the  intention  of  murder,  and  a  bloody  cross 
marked  upon  his  breast  and  forehead.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  dread 
of  approaching  death  he  had  formed  it  with  his  hand,  which  came  acci- 
dentally in  contact  with  the  blood  that  lay  in  clots  about  him. 

The  manner  of  his  death  excited  a  profound  and  wholesome  feeling 
among  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  crime  which  he  attempted  to 
commit.  The  circumstances  attending  it,  and  his  oath  upon  the  spot 
where  he  shot  Reillaghan,  are  still  spoken  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillages,  and  even  by  some  who  were  present  at  the  search  for  his 
body.  It  was  also  doubly  remarkable  on  account  of  a  case  of  spectral 
illusion  which  it  produced,  and  which  was  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
M'Kenna's  supernatural  appearance  at  the  time.  The  daughter  of  a 
herdsman  in  the  mountains  was  strongly  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  his 
dead  body  borne  past  her  father  s  door.  In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
she  assured  her  family  that  he  appeared  to  her.  She  saw  the  apparition, 
in  the  beginning,  only  at  night ;  but  ere  long  it  ventured,  as  she  imagined, 
to  appear  in  day-light.  Many  imaginary  conversations  took  place 
between  them ;  and  the  fact  of  the  peasantry  flocking  to  the  herd^s  house, 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumour,  is  yet  well  remembered 
in  the  parish.  It  was  also  affirmed,  that  as  the  funeral  of  M'Kenna 
passed  to  the  churchyard,  a  hare  crossed  it,  which  some  oue  present  struck 
on  the  side  with  a  stone.  The  hare,  says  the  tradition,  was  not  injured, 
but  the  sound  of  the  stroke  resembled  that  produced  on  striking  an  empty 
barrel. 

We  have  nearly  wound  up  our  story,  in  which  we  have  feebly  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  scenes  that  were,  some  time  ago,  not  unusual  in  Irish 
life.  There  is  little  more  to  be  added,  except  that  Mike  Reillaghan  almost 
miraculously  recovered;  that  he  and  Peggy  Gartland  were  happily 
married,  and  that  Darby  More  lost  his  character  as  a  dreamer  in  that 
parish.  Mike,  with  whom,  however,  he  still  continued  a  favourite,  used 
frequently  to  allude  to  the  speaking  crucifix^  the  dream  aforesaid,  and  his 
bit  of  fiction,  in  assuring  his  mother  that  he  had  dissuaded  him  against 
*'  tracing"  on  that  eventful  day. 

"  Well,  avoumeen,"  Darby  would  exclaim,  "  the  holiest  of  us  has  our 
failins ;  but,  in  throth,  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  myself  didn't  know  what  I 
was  sayin',  I  was  so  through  other  *  ;  for  I  remimber  that  I  was  badly 
afflicted  with  this  thief  of  a  configuration  inwardly  at  the  time.  That, 
you  see,  and  your  own  throubles,  put  my  mind  ashaughran  t  for  a  start. 
But,  upon  my  sanctity, — an'  sure  that^s  a  great  oath  wid  me — only  for 
the  Holy  Carol  you  bought  from  me  the  night  before,  an'  above  all, 

•  Agitated  -f  Aahaughraa — astray. 
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toiicliin'  you  wid  tlie  blessed  Cruciwhix,  youd  never  a'  got  over  ihe'same 
accident.  Oh,  you  may  smile  an  shake  your  head,  but  it's  thruth 
whether  or  not !     Glory  be  to  God  !  " 

•  The  priest  of  the  parish,  on  ascertaining  correctly  the  incidents  men- 
tioned in  this  sketch,  determined  to  deprive  the  people  of  at  least  one 
pretext  for  their  follies.  Ho  represented  the  abuses  connected  with  such 
a  ceremony  to  the  bishop  ;  and  from  that  niglit  to  the  present  time,  the 
inhabitanl^  of  Kilnaheery  never  had,  in  their  own  parish,  an  opportunitjr 
of  hearing  a  Midnight  Mass. 
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Caenmorb,  one  of  those  eiuall  villagea  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ontskirta  of  many  pa- 
mhos  in  Ireland,  ^hose  dbtinet  boundartea 
are  lost  in  the  contiguous  mountain- wastes, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  gorge,  or 
pass,  ovcrlmng  by  two  bleak  hills,  from  th« 
naked  sides  of  which  tlie  storm  swept  over 
it,  without  discomposing  tlie  pcacrful  little 
nook  of  cabins  that  stood  below.  About  a 
furlong  farther  down  were  two  or  three 
fann-houseSy  inhabited  by  a  family  named  Cassidy,  men  of  simple, 
inoffensive  manners,  and  considerable  wealth.  Tiiey  were^  however,  acute 
and  wise  in  their  generation ;  intelligent  cattle-dealers,  on  whom  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  impose  an  unsound  horse,  or  a 
cow  older  than  was  intimated  by  her  horn-rings,  even  when  conscientiously 
dressed  up  for  sale  by  the  ingenious  aid  of  the  file  or  burning-iron. 
Between  their  houses  and  the  hamlet  rose  a  conical  pile  of  rocks,  loosely 
heaped  together,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name  of  Cammore. 

About  three  years  before  the  time  of  this  story,  there  came  two  men 
with  their  families  to  reside  in  the  upper  village,  and  the  house  which  they 
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chose  as  a  residence  was  one  at  some  distance  from  those  which  composed 
the  little  group  we  have  just  been  describing.  They  said  their  name  was 
Meehan,  although  the  general  report  went,  that  this  was  not  true ;  that 
the  name  was  an  assumed  one,  and  that  some  dark  mystery,  which  none 
could  penetrate,  shrouded  their  history  and  character.  They  were 
certainly  remarkable  men.  The  elder,  named  Anthony,  was  a  dark, 
black-browed  person,  stem  in  his  manner,  and  atrociously  cruel  in  his 
disposition.  His  form  was  Herculean,  his  bones  strong  and  hard  as  iron, 
and  his  sinews  stood  out  in  undeniable  evidence  of  a  life  hitherto  spent  in 
severe  toil  and  exertion,  to  bear  which  he  appeared  to  an  amazing  degree 
capable.  His  brother  Denis  was  a  small  man,  less  savage  and  daring 
in  his  character,  and  consequently  more  vacillating  and  cautious  than 
Anthony ;  for  the  points  in  which  he  resembled  htm  were  superinduced 
upon  his  natural  disposition  by  the  close  connexion  that  subsisted  between 
them,  and  by  the  identity  of  their  former  pursuits  in  life,  which^  beyond 
doubt,  had  been  such  as  could  not  bear  investigation. 

The  old  proverb  of  '^  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  is  certainly  a 
true  one,  and  in  this  case  it  was  once  more  verified.  Before  the  arrival 
of  these  men  in  the  village,  there  had  been  two  or  three  bad  characters  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  delinquencies  were  pretty  well  known.  With 
these  persons  the  strangers,  by  that  sjrmpathy  which  assimilates  with 
congenial  good  or  evil,  soon  became  acquainted;  and  although  their  intimacy 
was  as  secret  and  cautious  as  possible,  still  it  had  been  observed,  and  waa 
known ;  for  they  had  frequently  been  seen  skulking  together  at  daybreak, 
or  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 

It  is  unnecessary -to  say  that  Meehan  and  his  brother  did  not  mingle 
much  in.  the  society  of  Cammore.  In  fact,  the  villagers  and  they 
mutually  avoided  each  other.  A  more  return  of  the  common  'phiaaes  of 
salutation  was  generally  the  most  that  passed  betw^een  them  :  they  never 
entered  into  that  familiarity  which  leads  to  mutual  intercourse,  and  jnsti>- 
fies  one  neighbour  in  freely  entering  the  cabin  of  another,  to  spend  a 
winter's  night,  or  a  summer'^s  evening,  in  amusing  conversation.  Few  had 
ever  been  in  the  house  of  the  Meehans  since  it  became  theirs ;  nor  were 
the  means  of  their  subsistence  known.  They  led  an  idle  life,  had  no 
scarcity  of  food,  were  decently  clothed,  and  never  wanted  money ;  cir- 
cumstances which  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  conjeotnre^  in  Cammore 
and  its  vicinity. 

Some  said  they  lived  by  theft ;  others  that  they  were  coiners  ;  and 
there  were  many  who  imagined,  from  the  diabolical  countenance  of  the 
elder  brother,  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  who,  they  affirmed, 
set  his  mark  upon  him,  and  was  his  paymaster.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
several  were  ready  to  prove  that  he  had  neither  breath  nor  shadow :  they 
had  seen  him,  they  said,  standing  under  a  hedge-row  of  elder — ^that  un- 
holy tree  which  furnished  wood  for  the  cross,  and  on  which  Judas  hanged 
himself — ^yet,  although  it  was  noon>day  in  the  month  of  July,  his  person 
threw  out  no  shadow.  Worthy  souls !  because  the  man  stood  in  the 
shade  at  the  time.  But  with  these  simple  explanations  Superstition  had 
nothing  to  do,  although  we  are  bonnd  in  justice  to  the  reverend  old  lady 
to  af&rm  that  she  was  kept  exceedingly  bnsy  in  Cammore.    If  a  man  had 
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a  Btck  cow,  she  was  elf-sliot ;  if  his  child  became  consnmptiye,  it  bad  been 
overlooked,  or  received  a  hUut  from  the  fairies ;  if  the  hooping-cough  was 
rife,  all  the  afflicted  children  were  put  three  times  under  an  ass;  or  when  they 
happened  to  have  the  '^  mumps,'^  were  led,  before  sunrise,  to  a  south-run- 
ning stream,  with  a  halter  hanging  about  their  necks,  under  an  obligation 
of  silence  during  the  ceremony.  In  short,  there  could  not  possibly  be  a 
more  superstitious  spot  than  that  which  these  men  of  mystery  had 
selected  for  their  residence.  Another  circumstance  which  caused  the 
people  to  look  upon  them  with  additional  dread,  was  their  neglect  of  mass 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  though  they  avowed  themselves  Boman 
Catholics.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  join  in  the  dances,  drinking-matches, 
foot-ball,  and  other  sports  with  which  the  Cammore  folk  celebrated  the 
Lord's-<lay ;  but  they  scrupled  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  mend  their 
garden-ditch  or  mould  a  row  of  cabbages  on  the  Sabbath — a  circumstance 
for  which  two  or  three  of  the  Cammore  bo3rs  were,  one  Sunday  evening 
when  tipsy,  well-nigh  chastising  them.  Their  usual  manner,  however,  of 
spending  that  day  was  by  sauntering  lazily  about  the  fields,  or  stretching 
themselves  supinely  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedges,  their  arms  folded 
on  their  bosoms,  and  their  hats  lying  over  their  faces  to  keep  off  the  sun. 

In  the  mean  time,  loss  of  property  was  becoming  quite  common  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sheep  were  stolen  from  the  farmers,  and  cows  and  horses 
from  the  more  extensive  graziers  in  the  parish.  The  complaints  against 
the  authors  of  these  depredations  were  loud  and  incessant :  watches  were 
set,  combinations  for  mutual  security  formed,  and  subscriptions  to  a  con* 
siderable  amount  entered  into,  with  a  hope  of  being  able,  by  the  tempta* 
tion  of  a  large  reward,  to  work  upon  the  weakness  or  cupidity  of  some 
accomplice  to  betray  the  gang  of  villains  who  infested  the  neighbourhood. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain ;  every  week  brought  some  new  act  of  plunder 
to  light,  perpetrated  upon  such  unsuspecting  persons  as  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  robbers  ;  but  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
perpetrators.  Although  theft  had  from  time  to  time  been  committed  upon 
a  small  scale  before  the  arrival  of  the  Meehans  in  the  village,  yet  it  was 
undeniable  that  since  that  period  the  instances  not  only  multiplied,  but 
became  of  a  more  daring  and  extensive  description.  They  arose  in  a 
gradual  scale,  from  the  hen-roost  to  the  stable ;  and  with  such  ability 
were  they  planned  and  executed,  that  the  people,  who  in  every  instance 
identified  Meehan  and  his  brother  with  them,  began  to  believe  and  hint 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  compact  with  the  devil,  they  had  power  to 
'render  themselves  invisible.  Common  Fame,  who  can  best  treat  such 
subjects,  took  up  this,  and  never  laid  it  aside  until,  by  narrating  several 
exploits  which  Meehan  the  elder  was  said  to  have  performed  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  she  wound  it  up  by  roundly  informing  the  Cammorians, 
that,  having  been  once  taken  prisoner  for  murder,  he  was  caught  by  the 
leg,  when  half  through  a  hedge,  but  that,  being  most  wickedly  determined 
to  save  his  neck,  he  left  the  leg  with  the  officer  who  took  him,  shouting 
out  that  it  was  a  new  species  of  leg-bail ;  and  yet  he  moved  away  with 
surprising  speed,  upon  two  of  as  good  legs  as  any  man  in  his  majesty's 
dominions  might  wish  to  walk  off  upon,  from  the  insinuating  advances  of 
a  bailiff  or  a  constable  ! 
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The  family  of  the  Meehans  consisted  of  their  wives  and  three  children^ 
two  hoys  and  a  girl ;  the  fonner  were  the  ofispring  of  the  younger  hrother, 
and  the  latter  of  Anthony.  It  has  heen  observed^  with  truth  and  justice, 
that  there  is  no  man,  how  hardened  and  diaholiiSal  soever  in  his  natural 
temper,  who  does  not  exhibit  to  some  particular  object  a  peculiar  species 
of  affection.  Such  a  man  was  Anthony  Meehan.  That  sullen  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  human  society,  and  that  inherent  depravity  of  heart 
which  left  the  trail  of  vice  and  crime  upon  his  footsteps,  were  flung  off 
his  character  when  he  addressed  his  daughter  Anne.  To  him  her  voice 
was  like  music ;  to  her  he  was  not  the  reckless  villain,  treacherous  and 
cruel,  which  the  helpless  and  unsuspecting  found  him  ;  but  a  parent  kind 
and  indulgent  as  ever  pressed  an  only  and  beloved  daughter  to  his  bosom* 
Anne  was  handsome:  had  she  been  bom  and  educated  in  an  ele-^ 
vated  rank  in  society,  she  would  have  been  softened  by  the  polish  and 
luxury  of  life  into  perfect  beauty :  she  was,  however,  utterly  without 
education.  As  Anne  experienced  from  her  father  no  unnatural  cruelty, 
no  harshness,  nor  even  indifference,  she  consequently  loved  him  in  return ; 
for  she  knew  that  tenderness  from  $uch  a  man  was  a  proof  of  parental 
love  rarely  to  be  found  in  life.  Perhaps  she  loved  not  her  father  the  leas 
on  perceiving  that  he  was  proscribed  by  the  world ;  a  circumstance  which 
might  also  have  enhanced  in  his  eyes  the  affection  she  bore  him.  When 
Meehan  came  to  Carnmore,  she  was  sixteen ;  and,  as  that  was  three 
years  before  the  incident  occurred  on  which  we  have  founded  this  narra- 
tive, the  reader  may  now  suppose  her  to  be  about  nineteen  ;  an  interest- 
iug  coimtry  girl  as  to  person,  but  with  a  mind  completely  neglected,  yet 
remarkable  for  an  uncommon  stock  of  good-nature  and  credulity. 

About  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  one  winter's  night  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  Meehan  and  his  brother  sat  moodily  at  their  hearth.  The 
fire  was  of  peat  which  had  recently  been  put  dowix,  and,  from  between 
the  turf,  the  ruddy  blaze  was  shooting  out  in  those  little  tongues  and 
gusts  of  sober  light,  which  throw  around  the  rural  hearth  one  of  those 
charms  which  make  up  the  felicity  of  domestic  life.  The  night  was 
stormy,  and  the  wind  moaned  and  howled  along  the  dark  hills  beneath 
which  the  cottage  stood.  Every  object  in  the  house  was  shrouded  in  a 
mellow  shade,  which  afforded  to  the  eye  no  clear  outline,  except  around 
the  hearth  alone,  where  the  light  brightened  into  a  golden  hue,  giving  the 
idea  of  calmness  and  peace.  Anthony  Meehan  sat  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
his  daughter  opposite  him,  knitting:  before  the  fire  sat  Denis,  drawing 
shapes  in  the  ashes  for  his  own  amusement. 

*'  Bless  me,"  said  he,  "  how  sthrange  it  is ! " 
!  ^^What  is  ?  "  inquired  Anthony,  in  his  deep  and  grating  tones. 

*'  Why,  thin,  it  m  sthrange  !"  continued  the  other,  who,  despite  of  the 
severity  of  his  brother,  was  remarkably  superstitious — *'  a  coffin  I  made 
in  the  ashes  three  times  runnin' !  Isn't  it  very  quare,  Anne?"  he  added^ 
addressing  the  niece. 

"Sthrange  enough,  of  a  sartinty,"  she  replied,  being  unwilling  to 
express  before  her  father  the  alarm  which  the  incident,  slight  as  it  was, 
created  in  her  mind  ;  for  she,  like  her  uncle,  was  subject  to  such  ridicu- 
lous influences.     "  How  did  it  happen,  uncle  ?" 
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^*  Why,  thin,  no  way  in  life,  Anne ;  only,  as  I  was  thryin'*  to  make  a 
ehoe,  it  turned  out  a  coffin  on  roy  hands.  I  thin  smoothed  the  ashes,  and 
began  agin,  an'  sorra  bit  of  it  but  was  a  coffin  still.  Well,  says  I,  Til 
give  yon  another  chance, — ^here  goes  once  more  ;-^an',  as  sure  as  gun's 
iron,  it  was  a  coffin  the  third  time.  Heaven  be  about  us,  it^s  odd 
enough !" 

*^  It  would  be  little  matther  you  were  nailed  down  in  a  coffin,"  replied 
Anthony,  fiercely ;  "  the  world  would  have  little  loss.  What  a  pitiful 
cowardly  rascal  you  are  i  Afraid  o'  your  own  shadow  afther  the  sun 
goes  down,  except  I'm  at  your  elbow !  Can't  you  dhrive  all  them 
palavers  out  o'  your  head  ?  Didn't  the  sargint  tell  us,  an^  prove  to  us, 
the  time  we  broke  the  guard-house,  an^  took  Frinch  lave  o'  the  ridgment 
for  good,  that  the  whole  o'  that,  an'  more  along  wid  it,  is  all  priestcraft?" 

^^  I  remimber  he  did,  sure  enough :  I  dunna  where  the  same  sargint  is 
now,  Tony  ?  About  no  good,  any  way.  Til  be  bail.  Howsomever,  in 
regard  o'  that,  why  doesn't  yourself  give  up  lastin  from  the  mate  of  a 
Friday?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  sthretch  you  on  the  hearth  ?"  replied  the  savage, 
whilst  his  eyes  kindled  into  fury,  and  his  grim  visage  darkened  into  a 
Satanic  expression.  "  I'U  tache  you  to  be  puttin^  me  through  my  catechiz 
about  atin^  mate.  I  may  manage  that  as  I  plase ;  it  comes  at  first-cost, 
any  how :  but  no  cross-questions  to  me  about  it,  if  you  regard  your 
health!" 

**  I  must  say  for  you,"  replied  Denis,  reproachfully,  **  that  you're  a 
good  warrant  to  put  the  health  astray  upon  us  of  an  odd  start :  we're 
not  come  to  this  time  o'  day  widout  carryin  somethin'  to  remimber  you 
by.  For  my  own  part,  Tony,  I  don't  like  such  tokens ;  an"*  moreover, 
I  wish  you  had  resaved  a  thrifle  o'  larnin',  espishily  in  the  writin'  line; 
for  whenever  we  have  any  difference,  you're  so  ready  to  prove  your 
opinion  by  settin'  your  mark  upon  me,  that  Td  rather,  fifty  times  over, 
you  could  write  it  with  pen  an'  ink." 

**  My  father  will  give  that  up,  uncle,"  said  the  niece ;  "  it's  bad  for 
any  body  to  be  fightin',  but  worst  of  all  for  brothers,  that  ought  to  liye 
in  peace  and  kindness.     Won't  yon,  father  ?" 

*'  Maybe  I  will,  dear,  some  o'  these  days,  on  your  account,  Anne ;  but 
you  must  get  this  creature  of  an  uncle  of  yours  to  let  me  alone,  an**  not  be 
aggravatin  me  with  his  folly.  As  for  your  mother,  she's  worse;  her 
tongue's  sharp  enough  to  skin  a  flint,  and  a  batin'  a  day  has  little  effect 
on  her." 

Anne  sighed,  for  she  knew  how  low  an  irreligious  life,  and  the  infamous 
society  with  which,  as  her  father's  wife,  her  mother  was  compelled  to 
mingle,  had  degraded  her. 

"  Well  but,  father,  you  don't  set  her  a  good  example  yourself,"  said 
Anne  ;  ^\  and  if  she  scoulds  and  drinks  now,  you  know  she  was  a  different 
woman  when  you  got  her.  You  allow  this  yourself ;  and  the  crathur, 
the  dhrunkest  time  she  is,  doesn't  she  cry  bittherly,  remimberin'  what  she 
hoi  been.  Instead  of  one  batin'  a  day,  father,  thry  no  batin  '  a  day,  an' 
may  be  it  'ill  turn  out  betther,  than  thumpin'  an'  smashin'  her,  as  you 
do." 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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*^  Why,  thin,  there's  thruth  an'  ainso  in  what  the  girl  safs,  Tonyy** 
obeerved  Denis. 

^'  Come,"  replied  Anthony,  ^'  whatever  she  may  say,  I'll  suffer  none  of 
^<>ur  interference.  €h>  an  get  us  the  black  bottle  from  the  place ;  itil 
soon  be  time  to  move.     I  hope  the%f  won't  stay  too  long." 

Denis  obeyed  this  command  with  great  readiness^  for  whiskey  in  gome 
degree  blunted  the  fierce  passions  of  his  brother,  and  deadened  his  cruelty  ; 
or  rather  diverted  it  from  minor  objects  to  those  which  occurred  in  the 
lawless  perpetration  of  his  villany. 

The  botUe  was  got,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  fire  blazed  up  brightly  ; 
the  storm  without,  however,  did  not  abate,  nor  did  Meehan  and  his 
brother  wish  that  it  should.  As  the  elder  of  them  took  the  glass  from 
the  hands  of  the  other,  an  air  of  savage  pleasure  blazed  in  his  eyes,  on 
reflecting  that  the  tempest  of  the  night  was  favourable  to  the  execution  of 
the  vilUnous  deed  on  which  they  were  bent. 

^^  More  power  to  you  !^  said  Anthony,  impiously  personifying  the 
storm :  '^  sure  that's  one  proof  that  God  doesn't  throuble  his  head  about 
what  we  do,  or  we  would  not  get  such  a  murdherin'  fine  night  as  is  in  it, 
any  how.  That's  it !  blow  an^  tundher  away,  an'  keep  yourself  an'  us  as 
black  as  hell,  sooner  than  we  should  fail  in  what  we  intend !  Anne,  your 
health,  acushla ! — Yours,  Dinny !  If  you  keep  your  tongue  off  o'  me, 
I'll  neither  make  nor  meddle  in  regard  o'  the  batin'  o^  you." 

"  I  hope  you'll  stick  to  that,  any  how,"  replied  Denis ;  "  for  my  part 
Fm  sick  and  sore  o'  you  every  day  in  the  year.  Many  another  man 
would  put  salt  wather  between  himself  and  yourself,  sooner  nor  become  a 
battin'-stone  for  you,  as  I  have  been;  Few  would  bear  it,  when  they 
eould  mend  themselves." 

**  What's  that  you  say?"  replied  Anthony,  suddenly  lapng  down  his 
glass,  catching  his  brother  by  the  collar,  and  looking  him  with  a  murder- 
ous scowl  in  the  face.  *^  Is  it  thrachery  you  hint  at  ? — eh  ?  Sarpent,  is  it 
thrachery  you  mane  ?"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  compressed  Denis's  neck 
between  his  powerful  hands,  until  the  other  was  black  in  the  face. 

Anne  flew  to  her  uncle's  assistance,  and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  rescuing  him  from  the  deadly  gripe  of  her  father,  who  exdaimed,  as  ho 
loosed  his  bold,  ^^  You  may  thank  the  girl,  or  you'd  not  spake,  nor  dare 
to  spake,  about  crossin^  the  salt-wather,  or  lavin'  me  in  a  desateful  vray 
agin.  If  I  ever  suspect  that  a  thought  of  thrachery  comes  into  your 
heart,  I'll  <2o  for  you;  and  you  may  carry  your  story  to  the  world  I'll 
send  you  to." 

*' Father  dear,  why  are  you  so  suspicious  of  my  uncle  ?"  said  Anne; 
**  sure  he's  a  long  time  livin'  with  you,  an'  goin'  step  for  step  in  all  the 
danger  you  meet  with.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  turn  out  a  Judas  agin  you, 
he  might  a  done  it  long  agone ;  not  to  mintion  the  throuble  it  would 
bring  on  his  own  head,  seein'  he's  as  deep  in  every  thing  as  you  ore." 

*^If  that's  all  that's  throubling  you,"  replied  Denis,  trembling,  ^^you 
may  make  yourself  asy  on  the  head  of  it ;  but  well  I  know  'tisn't  that 
that's  on  your  mind  ;  'tis  your  own  conscience ;  but  sure  it^s  not  fair  nor 
rasonable  for  you  to  vent  your  evil  thoughts  on  me  !" 
.    *' WeU,  he  won't,"  said  Anne,  *^ he'll  quit  it;  his  mind's  thionbled; 
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an',  dear  knows,  it's  no  wondber  it  should.  Ocb,  Td  give  the  world  wide 
that  his  conscience  was  lightened  of  the  load  that^s  upon  it !  My  mother's 
lameness  is  nothin';  but  the  child,  poor  thing  !  An'  it  was  only  widin 
three  days  of  her  lyin^-in.  Och,  it  was  a  cruel  sthroke,  father !  An' 
when  I  seen  its  little  innocent  face,  dead,  an'  me  widout  a  brother,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  thinkin^  upon  who  did  it !  *'  The  tears 
fell  in  showers  from  her  eyes,  as  she  added,  *^  Father,  I  donH  want  to  vex 
you ;  but  I  wish  you  to  feel  sorrow  for  that  at  laste.  Oh,  if  you'd  bring 
the  priest,  an^  give  up  sich  coorses,  father  dear,  how  happy  we'd  be,  an' 
how  happy  yourself  'ud  be !" 

Conscience  for  a  moment  started  from  her  sleep,  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
guilt  in  his  spirit :  his  face  became  ghastly,  and  his  eyes  full  of  horror : 
his  lips  quivered,  and  he  was  about  to  upbraid  his  daughter  with  more 
harshness  than  usual,  when  a  low  whistle,  resembling  that  of  a  curlew, 
was  heard  at  a  chink  of  the  door.  In  a  moment  he  gulped  down  another 
glass  of  spirits,  and  was  on  his  feet :  '*  Go,  Denis,  an'  get  the  arms,"  said 
he  to  his  brother,  '^  while  I  let  them  in." 

On  opening  the  door,  three  men  entered,  having  their  great-coata 
muffled  about  them,  and  their  hats  slouched.  One  of  them,  named 
Kenny,  was  a  short  villain,  but  of  a  thick-set,  hairy  frame.  Tlie  other 
was  known  as  ^^  the  Big  Mower,"  in  consequence  of  his  following  that 
employment  every  season,  and  of  his  great  skill  in  performing  it.  He  had 
a  deep-rooted  objection  against  permitting  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  be  seen; 
a  reluctance  which  common  fame  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having  re- 
ceived on  that  part  the  impress  of  a  hot  iron,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T, 
no^  forgetting  to  add,  that  T  was  the  hierogl3rphio  for  Thief.  The  villain 
himself  affirmed  it  was  simply  the  mark  of  a  cross,  burned  into  it  by  a 
blessed  friar,  as  a  charm  against  St.  Yitus'^s  dance,  to  which  he  had  once 
been  subject.  The  people,  however,  were  rather  sceptical,  not  of  the  friar's 
power  to  cure  that  malady,  but  of  the  fact  of  his  ever  having  moved  a 
limb  under  it;  and  they  concluded  with  telling  him,  good-humouredly 
enough,  that  notwithstanding  the  charm,  he  was  destined  to  die  '*  wid 
the  threble  of  it  in  his  toe."  The  third  was  a  noted  pedlar  called  Martin, 
who,  under  pretence  of  selling  tape,  pins,  scissors,  &c.,  was  very  useful  in 
Betting  such  premises  as  this  virtuous  fraternity  might,  without  much  risk, 
make  a  descent  upon. 

*^  I  thought  yez  would  out-stay  your  time,"  said  the  elder  Meehan, 
relapsing  into  his  determined  hardihpod  of  character ;  ^^  we're  ready,  hours 
agone.  Dick  Rice  gave  me  two  curlew  an'  two  patrich  calls  to-day.  Now 
pass  the  glass  among  yez,  while  Denny  brings  the  arms.  I  know  there^B 
danger  in  this  business,  in  regard  of  the  Cassidys  livin^  so  near  us.  If  I 
see  anybody  afut,  I'll  use  the  curlew  call ;  an'  if  not,  I'll  whistle  twice  on 
the  patrich*  one,  an'  ye  may  come  an.  The  horse  is  worth  eighty 
guineas,  if  he^s  worth  a  shillin' ;  an'  we'll  make  sixty  of  him  ourselves." 

For  some  time  they  chatted  about  the  plan  in  contemplation,  and  drank 
freely  of  the  spirits,  until  at  length  the  impatience  of  the  elder  Meehan  at 
the  delay  of  his  brother  became  ungovernable.     His  voice  deepened  into 
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tones  of  savage  passion,  as  he  uttered  a  series  of  blasphemous  cnraea 
against  this  unfortunate  butt  of  his  indignation  and  malignity^  At  length 
he  rushed  out  furiously  to  know  why  he  did  not  return ;  but,  on  reaching 
a  secret  excavation  in  the  mound  against  which  the  house  was  built,  he 
found,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  Denis  had  made  his  escape  by  an  artificial 
passage,  scooped  out  of  it  to  secure  themselves  a  retreat  in  case  of  surprise 
or  detection.  It  opened  behind  the  house  among  a  clump  of  black-thora 
and  brushwood,  and  was  covered  with  green  turf  in  such,  a  manner,  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  secret.  Meehan'a 
face,  on  his  return,  was  worked  up  into  an  expression  truly  awful. 

^*  We're  sould !"  said  he;  '^but,  stop,  Til  tache  the  thraithiur  what 
revinge  is !" 

In  a  moment  he  awoke  his  brother's  two  sons,  and  dragged  them  by 
the  neck,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  hearth.  * 

*'  Your  villain  of  a  father'*s  ofi^,'^  said  he,  "  to  betray  us :  go,  an'  folly 
him ;  bring  him  back,  an'  he'll  be  safe  from  me  :  but  let  him  become  a 
9tag  agin  us,  and  if  I  should  hunt  you  both  into  the  bowels  of  the  airth, 
lUl  send  yez  to  a  sliort  account.  I  don'^t  care  that,**'  and  he  snapped  hia 
fingers — ^^  ha,  ha — no,  I  don^t  care  that  for  the  law ;  I  know  how  to  dale 
with  it,  when  it  comes  !  An,  what's  the  stuff  about  the  oiher  world,  but 
priestcraft  and  lies !'' 

''  Maybe,"  said  the  Big  Mower,  "  Denis  is  gone  to  get  the  foreway  of 
us,  an  to  take  the  horse  himself.  Our  best  plan  is  to  lose  no  time,  at  all 
events ;  so  let  us  hurry,  for  fraid  the  night  might  happen  to  clear  up.'' 

"He!"  said  Meehan,  "he  go  alone!  No:  the  miserable  wretch  is 
afeard  of  his  own  shadow.  I  only  wondher  he  stuck  to  me  so  long :  but 
sure  he  wouldn't,  only  I  bate  the  courage  in,  and  the  fear  out  of  him. 
You're  right,  Brian,"  said  he  upon  reflection,  "  let  us  lose  no  time,  but 
be  off.  Do  ye  mind?"  he  added  to  his  nephews;  "Did  ye  hear  me? 
If  you  see  him,  let  him  come  back,  an'  all  will  be  bcrrid ;  but,  if  he 
doesn't,  you  know  your  fate  I "  Saying  which,  he  and  his  accomplices 
departed  amid  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

The  next  morning,  Cammore,  and  indeed  the  whole  |)arish,  was  in  aa 
uproar ;  a  horse,  worth  eighty  guineas,  had  been  stolen  in  the  most  daring 
manner  from  the  Cassidys,  and  the  hue-and-cry  was  up  after  the  thief  or 
thieves  wlio  took  him.  For  several  days  the  search  was  closely  main- 
tained, but  without  success;  not  the  slightest  trace  could  be  found 
of  him  or  them.  The  Cassidys  could  very  well  bear  to  lose  him ; 
but  there  were  many  struggling  farmers,  on  whose  property  serious 
depredations  had  been  committed,  who  could  not  sustain  their  loss  so 
easily.  It  was  natural  under  these  circumstances  that  suspicion  should 
attach  to  many  persons,  some  of  whom  had  but  indifferent  characters 
before,  as  well  as  to  several  who  certainly  had  never  deserved  suspicion. 
When  a  fortnight  or  so  had  elapsed,  and  no  circumstances  transpired 
that  might  lead  to  discovery,  the  neighbours,  including  those  who  had 
principally  suffered  by  the  robberies,  determined  to  assemble  upon  a 
certain  day  at  Cassidy's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  themselves, 
on  oath,  of  the  imputations  thrown  out  against  some  of  them,  as 
accomplices  in  the  thefts.    In  order,  however,  that  the  ceremony  should 
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be  performed  as  solemnlj  as  possible,  they  determined  to  send  for  Father 
Farrell,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  magistrate,  both  of  whom  they  requested  to 
undertake  the  task  of  jointly  presiding  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  that  the 
circumstance  should  have  every  publicity,  it  was  announced  from  the  altar 
by  the  priest,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  published  on  the  church-gate 
in  large  legible  characters,  ingeniously  printed  with  a  pen  by  the  village 
schoolmaster. 

In  fact,  the  intended  meeting,  and  the  object  of  it,  were  already  noto- 
rious ;  and  much  conversation  was  held  upon  its  probable  result,  and  tlio 
measures  which  might  be  taken  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  swear. 
Of  the  latter  description  there  was  but  one  opinion,  which  was  that  their 
refusal  in  such  a  case  would  be  tantamount  to  guilt.  The  innocent  were 
anxious  to  vindicate  themselves  from  suspicion :  and,  as  the  suspected  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen,  of  course  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
including  the  thieves  themselves,  who  applauded  it  as  loudly  as  the  others, 
all  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  measures  about  to  be  adopted.  A 
day  was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, particularly  the  suspected  persons,  should  come  to  assemble  at 
Cassidy^s  house,  in  order  to  have  the  characters  of  the  innocent  cleared  up, 
and  the  guilty,  if  possible,  made  known. 

On  the  evening  before  this  took  place,  were  assembled  in  Meehan^s 
cottage,  the  elder  Meehan,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  including  Denis,  who 
had  absconded  on  the  night  of  the  theft. 

"  "Well,  well,  Denny,''  said  Anthony,  who  forced  his  rugged  nature 
into  an  appearance  of  better  temper,  that  he  might  strengthen  the  timid 
spirit  of  his  brother  against  the  scrutiny  about  to  take  place  on  the  mor* 
row — perhaps,  too,  he  dreaded  him — "  Well  well,  Denny,  I  thought,  sure 
enough,  that  it  was  some  new  piece  of  cowardice  came  over  you.  Just 
think  of  him,''  he  added,  ^^  shabbin'  off,  only  because  he  made,  with  a  bit 
of  a  rod,  three  strokes  in  the  ashes  that  he  thought  resembled  a  coffin  !^- 
ha,  ha,ha!" 

This  produced  a  peal  of  derision  at  Denis's  pusillanimous  terror. 

"Ay!"  said  the  Big  Mower,  "he  was  makin'  a  coffin,  was  he?  I 
wondher  it  wasn't  a  rope  you  drew,  Denny.  If  any  one  dies  in  the  coiI> 
it  will  be  the  greatest  coward,  an'  tliat's  yourself." 

"  You  may  all  laugh,"  replied  Denis,  "  but  I  know  such  things  to 
have  a  manin'.  When  my  mother  died,  didn't  my  father,  the  heavens  be 
his  bed  !  see  a  black  coach  about  a  week  before  it  ?  an*  sure  from  the 
first  day  she  tuck  ill,  the  dead-watch  was  heard  in  the  house  every 
night :  and  what  was  more  nor  that,  she  kept  toarm  until  she  went  into 
her  grave  ;*  an',  accordingly,  didn't  my  sisther  Shibby  die  within  a  year 
afther?" 

"  It's  no  matther  about  thim  things,"  replied  Anthony ;  "  it's  tliruth 
about  the  dead -watch,  my  mother  keepin'  warm,  an'  Shibby's  death,  any 
way.     But  on  the  night  we  tuck  Cassidy's  horse,  I  thought  you  were 

*  It  is  supposed  in  Ireland,  when  a  corpse  retains,  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  usuaT, 
any  thing  like  animal  heat,  that  some  petioa  belonging  to  the  fiimily  of  the  decea9cd  Drill  die 
witbin  a  yeal-. 
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goin'  to  betray  ns :  I  was  surelj  in  a  mnrdheria'*  paasion,  an'*  would  bav^ 
done  harm,  only  things  turned  out  as  they  did.**^ 

*'  Why,'^  said  Denis,  **  the  thruth  is,  I  was  afeard  ioms  of  us  would 
be  shot,  an**  that  the  lot  would  fall  on  myself ;  for  the  coffin,  thinks  I, 
was  sent  as  a  wamin'.  How-and-ever,  I  spied  about  Cassidy's  stable, 
till  I  seen  that  the  coast  was  clear ;  so  whin  I  heard  the  low  cry  of  the 
patrich  that  Anthony  and  I  agreed  on,  I  joined  yez." 

"  Well,  about  to-morrow,''  observed  Kenny — "  ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^therell 
be  lots  o'  swearin\  Why  the  whole  parish  is  to  switch  the  primer ;  many 
a  thumb  and  coat-cuff  will  be  kissed  in  spite  of  priest  or  magistrate.  I 
remimber  once^  whin  I  was  swearin'  an  alihi  for  long  Paddy  Murray,  that 
suffered  for  the  M'Gees,  I  kissed  my  thumb,  I  thought,  so  smoothly,  that 
no  one  would  notice  it ;  but  I  had  a  keen  one  to  dale  with,  so  says  he, 
^  You  know  for  the  matther  o'  that,  my  good  fellow,  that  you  have  your 
thumb  to  kiss  every  day  in  the  week,'  says  he,  *  but  you  might  salute  the 
hook  out  o'  dacency  and  good  manners ;  not,'  says  he,  *  that  you  an'  it 
are  strangers  aither ;  for,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you're  an  onld  hand  at 
swearin'  alibis.' 

*^  At  all  evints,  I  had  to  smack  the  book  itself,  and  it*s  I,  and  Barney 
Green,  and  Tim  Casserly,  that  did  swear  stiffly  for  Paddy,  but  the  thing 
was  too  clear  agin  him.  So  he  suffered,  poor  fellow,  an'  died  right  game, 
for  he  said  over  his  dhrop — ^ha,  ha,  hap— that  he  was  as  innocent  o'  the 
murder  as  a  child  unborn :  an'  so  he  was  in  one  sinse,  bein  afther  gettin' 
absolution." 

"  As  to  thumb-kissin',"  observed  the  elder  Meehan;  "let  there  bo  none 
of  it  among  us  to-morrow ;  if  we're  caught  at  it  'twould  be  as  bad  as 
stayin'  away  altogether ;  for  my  part,  I'll  give  it  a  smack  like  a  pistol- 
shot — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  I  hope  they  won't  bring  the  priest's  book,"  said  Denis.  "  I  haven't 
the  laste  objection  agin  payin'  my  respects  to  the  magiitrate^a  paper,  but 
somehow  I  don't  like  tastin'  the  priest's  in  a  falsity." 

^^  Don't  you  know,"  said  the  Big  Mower,  **  that  whin  a  magistrate's 
present,  it's  ever  an'  always  only  the  Tistament  by  law  that's  used.  I 
myself  wouldn't  kiss  the  mass-book  in  a  falsity." 

"  There's  none  of  us  sayin'  we'd  do  it  in  a  lie,"  said  the  elder  Meehan; 
"  an'  it's  well  for  thousands  that  the  law  doesn't  use  the  priest's  book ; 
though,  after  all,  aren't  there  books  that  say  religion's  all  a  sham  ?  I 
think  myself  it  is  ;  for  if  what  they  talk  about  justice  an'  Providence  is 
thrue,  would  Tom  Dillon  be  transported  for  the  robbery  foe  committed  at 
Bantry  ?  Tom,  it's  true,  was  an  ould  offender;  but  he  was  innocent  of 
thaty  any  way.  The  world's  all  chance,  boys,  as  sargint  Eustace  used  to 
say,  and  whin  we  die  there's  no  more  about  us  ;  so  that  I  don't  see  why  a 
man  mightn't  as  well  smteh  the  priest's  book  as  any  other,  only  that, 
somehow,  a  body  can't  shake  the  terror  of  it  off  o'  them." 

"  I  dunna,  Anthony,  but  you  an'  I  ought  to  curse  that  sargint ;  only 
for  him  we  mightn't  be  as  we  are,  sore  in  our  conscience,  an'  afeard  of 
every  fut  we  hear  passin',"  observed  Denis. 

"  Spake  for  your  own  cowardly  heart,  man  alive,"  replied  Anthony ; 
"  for  my  part,  I'm  afeard  o'  nothin'.    Put  round  the  glass,  and  don't  be 
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nursin'  it  there  all  night.  Sure  we'^re  not  so  bad  as  the  rot  amolig  the 
sheep,  nor  the  black  leg  among  the  bullocks,  nor  the  staggers  among  the 
horses,  any  how;  an'  yet  theyM  hang  us  up  only  for  bein'*  fond  of  a  bit 
o'  mate — ha,  ha,  ha  T^ 

"  Thrue  enough,"  said  the  Big  Mower,  philosophizing — •*  God  made 
the  beef  and  the  mutton,  and  the  grass  to  fed  it ;  but  it  was  man  made 
the  ditches:  now  we're  only  bringin^  things  back  to  the  right  way  that 
Providence  made  them  in,  when  ould  times  were  in  it,  manin^  before 
ditches  war  invinted — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  'Tis  a  good  argument,**^  observed  Kenny,  "  only  that  judge  and  jury 
would  be  a  little  delicate  in  actin' up  to  it;  an'  the  more's  the  pity. 
Howsomever,  as  Providence  made  the  mutton,  sure  it's  not  harm  for  us 
to  take  what  he  sends.^ 
^  "Ay;  but,"  said  Denis, 

■  '  God  made  man,  an*  man  made  money ; 
God  made  bees,  and  beet  made  hooey  : 
God  made  Satao,  an'  Satan  made  sin  ; 
An'  God  made  a  hell  to  pat  Satan  in/ 

Let  nobody  say  there's  not  a  hell  *  isn't  there  it  plain  from  Scripthur  V^ 

"  I  wish  you  had  the  Scripthur  tied  about  your  neck ! "  replied 
Anthony — "  How  fond  of  it  one  o'  the  greatest  thieves  that  ever  missed 
the  rope  is  !  Why  the  fellow  could  plan  a  roguery  with  any  man  that 
ever  danced  the  hangman's  hornpipe,  and  yet  he  he's  repatin'  bits  an^ 
scraps  of  ould  prayers,  an'  charms,  an'  stuff.  Ay,  indeed!  Sure  K^  has 
a  varse  out  o'  the  Bible,  that  he  thinks  can  prevent  a  man  from  bein'' 
hung  up  any  day !" 

While  Denny,  the  Big  Mower,  and  the  two  Heehans  were  thus  en* 
gaged  in  giving  expression  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  the  Pedlar  held  a 
conversation  of  a  different  kind  with  Anne. 

With  the  secrets  of  the  family  in  his  keeping,  he  commenced  a  rather 
penitent  review  of  his  own  life,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  abandoning 
so  dangerous  a  mode  of  accumulating  wealth.  He  said  that  he  thanked 
heaven  he  had  already  laid  up  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  reasonable 
man ;  that  he  understood  farming  and  the  management  of  sheep  particu- 
larly well :  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  to  a  different  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  take  a  farm ;  and  that  nothing  prevented  him  from  having 
done  this  before,  but  the  want  of  a  helpmate  to  take  care  of  his  establish- 
ment :  he  added,  that  his  present  wife  was  of  an  intolerable  temper,  and 
a  greater  villain  by  fifty  degrees  than  himself.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  his  conscience  twitched  him  night  and  day  for  Uving  with  her,  and 
that  by  abandoning  her  immediately,  becoming  truly  religious,  and 
taking  Anne  in  her  place,  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  atone  in  some  measure  for 
his  former  errors. 

Anthony,  however,  having  noticed  the  earnestness  which  marked  the 
Pedlar's  manner,  suspected  him  of  attempting  to  corrupt  the  principles  of 
his  daughter,  having  forgotten  the  influence  which  his  own  opinions  were 
calculated  to  produce  upon  her  heart. 

*'  Martin^'**  said  he,  ^'  'twould  be  as  well  you  ped  attention  to  what 
we're  sayin'  in  regard  o'  the  trial  to-moirow,  as  to  be  palaverin^  talk 
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into  the  girl's  ear  that  canH  be  good  comin^  from  yatir  lips.  Quit  it,  I 
say,  quit  it !     Corp  an  duowol* — ^I  won't  allow  snch  proceeding  1" 

^*  Swear  till  jrou  blister  your  lips,  Anthony,"  replied  Martin  :  "  as  for 
me,  bein**  no  residenthur,  I'm  not  bound  to  it ;  an'  what's  more,  I'm  not 
suspected.  'Tis  settin'  some  other  bit  o'  work  for  yez  I'U  be,  while  you're 
all  clearin'  yourselves  from  stealin'  honest  Cassidy^s  horse.  I  wish  we  had 
him  safely  disposed  of  in  the  mane  time,  an'  the  money  for  him  an'  the 
other  beasts  in  our  pockets." 

Much  more  conversation  of  a  similar  kind  passed  between  them  upon 
various  topics  connected  with  tlieir  profligacy  and  crimes.  At  length 
they  separated  for  the  night,  after  having  concerted  their  plan  of  action 
for  the  ensuing  scrutiny. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  hour  appointed  arrived,  the  parish,  par- 
ticularly the  neighbourhood  of  Cammore,  was  struck  with  deep  conster- 
nation. Labour  became  suspended,  mirth  disappeared,  and  every  face 
was  marked  with  paleness,  anxiety,  and  apprehension.  If  two  men  met, 
one  shook  his  head  mysteriously,  and  inquired  from  the  other,  *^  Did  you 
hear  the  news?'' 

^^  Ay  I  ay !  the  Lord  be  about  us  all,  I  did !  an'  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
lave  the  counthry  as  it  came  to  it !" 

^'Oh,  an'  that  it  may,  I  humbly  make  supplication  this  day  I" 

If  two  women  met,  it  was  with  similar  mystery  and  fear.  *'  Vread^f  do 
you  know  what's  at  the  Cassidys'  ?" 

*^  Whisht,  a-hagur,  I  do;  but  let  what  will  happen,  sure  it's  best  for  us 
to  say  nothin'." 

"  Say !  the  blessed  Virgin  forbid !  I'd  cut  my  hand  o£f  o'  me,  afore 
I'd  spake  a  word  about  it ;  only  that——" 

*'  Whisht !  woman — ^for  mercy^s  sake— don't " 

And  so  they  would  separate,  each  crossing  herself  devoutly. 

The  meeting  at  Cassidy's  was  to  take  place  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock; 
but,  about  two  hours  before  the  appointed  time,  Anne,  who  had  been  in 
some  of  the  other  houses,  came  into  her  father's,  quite  pale,  breathless  and 
trembling. 

^'Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands,  whilst  the  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  eyes,  ^*  we'll  be  lost,  ruined ;— did  yez  hear  what's  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood wid  the  Cassidys  ?" 

*^  Girl/'  said  the  father,  with  more  severity  than  he  had  ever  manifested 
to  her  before,  ^'I  never  yii  rig  my  hand  to  you,  but  ma  corp  an  duowol^  if 
you  open  your  lips,  III  fdl  you  where  you  stand.  Do  you  want  that 
cowai^ly  uncle  o'  yours  to  be  the  manes  o'  hanging  your  father  ?  Maybe 
that  was  one  o'  the  lessons  Martin  gave  you  last  night?"  And  as  he 
spoke  he  knit  his  brows  at  her  with  that  murderous  scowl  which  was 
habitual  to  him.  The  girl  trembled,  and  began  to  think  that  since  her 
father's  temper  deepened  in  domestic  outrage  and  violence  as  his  crimes 
multiplied,  the  sooner  she  left  the  family  the  better.  Every  day,  indeed, 
diminished  that  species  of  instinctive  affection  which  she  had  entertained 
towards  him ;  and  this,  in  proportion  as  her  reason  ripened  into  a  capacity 

*  Mj  bod/  to  SaUn  I  f  Vread— iln^/ieTi  Muiprct. 
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for  comprehending^  the  dark  materials  of  which  his  character  was  composed. 
Whether  he  himself  began  to  consider  detection  at  hand,  or  not,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  his  condnct  was  marked  with  a  callous 
recklessness  of  spirit,  which  increased  in  atrocity  to  such  a  degree,  that 
even  his  daughter  could  only  not  look  on  him  with  disgust, 

*^  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  Denis,  with  alarm :  ^*  is  it  any 
thing  about  us,  Anthony  ?  ^ 

*'  No,  'tisn't,"  replied  the  other,  ^*  an3rthing  about  us !  What  'ud  it  be 
about  us  for  ?  'Tis  a  lyin  report  that  some  cunnin'  knave  spread,  hopin' 
to  find  out  the  guilty.  But  hear  me,  Denis,  once  for  all ;  weVe  goin^ 
to  clear  ourselves — now  Ibten — an*  let  my  words  sink  deep  into  your 
heart :  if  you  refuse  to  swear  this  day — no  matther  whafs  put  into  your 
hand — ^you'll  do  harm — that's  all :  have  courage,  roan ;  but  should 
you  cotr,  your  coorse  will  be  short ;  an^  mark,  even  if  you  escape  me, 
your  sons  won't :  I  have  it  all  planned ;  an^  eorp  an  dttowol  I  thim  yott 
wonH  know  from  Adam  will  revenge  me,  if  Tm  taken  up  through  your 
unmanliness." 

^^  ^T would  be  betther  for  us  to  lave  the  counthry,"  said  Anne ;  *^  we 
might  slip  away  as  it  is." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  father,  "  an'  be  taken  by  the  neck  afore  we'd  get  two 
miles  from  the  place!  no,  no,  girl ;  it's  the  safest  way  to  brazen  thim  out. 
Did  you  hear  me,  Denis?" 

Denis  started,  for  he  had  been  eiridently  pondering  on  the  mysterious 
words  of  Anne,  to  which  his  brother's  anxiety  to  conceal  them  gave  addi- 
tional mystery.  The  coffin,  too,  recurred  to  him  ;  and  he  feared  that  the 
death  shadowed  out  by  it,  would  in  some  manner  or  other  occur  in 
the  family.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  miserable  villains  with  but 
half  a  conscience ; — that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  makes  them  the  slaves  of 
the  fear  which  results  from  crime,  without  being  the  slightest  impediment 
to  their  committing  it.  It  was  no  wonder  he  started  at  the  deep  pervad- 
ing tones  of  his  brother's  voice,  for  the  question  was  put  with  ferocious 
energy. 

On  starting,  he  looked  vnth  yague  terror  on  his  brother,  fearing,  but 
not  comprehending,  his  question. 

"  What  is  it,  Anthony?"  he  inquured. 

'^  Oh,  for  that  matther,"  replied  the  other,  ^^  nothin  at  all :  think  o 
what  I  said  to  you,  any  how ;  swear  throngh  thick  an'  thin,  if  you  have 
a  regard  for  your  own  health,  or  for  your  childher.  Maybe  I  had  betther 
repate  it  agin  for  you  ?  "  he  continued,  epng  him  with  mingled  fear  and 
suspicion.  ^^  Denis,  as  a  friend,  I  bid  you  mind  yourself  this  day,  an'  see 
you  don^t  bring  aither  of  us  into  throuble." 

There  lay  before  the  Cassidys*  houses  a  small  flat  of  common,  trodden 
into  rings  by  the  young  horses  they  were  in  the  habit  of  training.  On 
this  level  space  were  assembled  those  who  came,  cither  to  clear  their  own 
character  from  suspicion,  or  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  day  was  dark 
and  lowering,  and  heavy  clouds  rolled  slowly  across  the  peaks  of  the 
surrounding  mountains ;  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt ;  and,  as 
the  country  people  silently  approached,  such  was  the  closeness  of  the  day, 
their  haste  to  arrive  in  time,  and  their  general  anxiety,  either  for  them- 
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selves  or  their  friends,  that  almost  every  man,  on  reaching  the  spot,  might 
be  seen  taking  np  the  skirts  of  his  ^*  cothamore,"  or  ^*  big  coat,"  (the 
peasant's  handkerchief),  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow ;  and  as  he 
took  off  his  dingy  woollen  hat,  or  canbeen,  the  perspiration  rose  in  strong 
exhalations  from  his  head. 

'^  Michael,  am  I  in  time  ?"  might  be  heard  from  snch  persons,  as  they 
arrived :  '^  did  this  business  begin  yit  V* 

^^  Full  time,  Larry ;  myself 's  here  an  honr  ago,  but  no  appearance  of 
anything  as.  yit.  Father  Fairell  an'  Squire  Nicholson  are  both  in  Casaidys' 
waitin  till  they're  all  goiheTy  whin  they'll  begin  to  put  thim  through  their 
facins.     You  hard  about  what  they've  got  ?" 

^^  No ;  for  I'm  only  on  my  way  home  from  the  berril  of  a  deaveen  of 
snine,  that  we  put  down  this  momin'  in  TuUyard.     What  is  it  ?  " 

^' WJay,  man  alive,  it's  through  the  whole  parish  inready;*' — ^hethen 
went  on,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  bordering 
on  dismay. 

The  other  crossed  himself,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of  awe  and  astonish* 
ment,  not  unmingled  with  fear. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  danna  whether  Td  come  here,  if  I'd  known 
that ;  for,  innocent  or  guilty,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  near  it.  Och,  may 
God  pity  thim  that'^s  to  come  across  it,  espishily  if  they  dare  to  do  it  in 
a  lie!" 

•*  They  needn't,  I  can  tell  yez  both,"  observed  a  third  person,  **  be  a 
hair  afeard  of  it,  for  the  best  razon  livin',  that  there's  no  thmth  at  all  in 
the  report,  nor  the  Cassidys  never  thought  of  sindin  for  anything  o'  the 
kind :  I  have  it  from  Larry  Cassidy's  own  lips,  an'  he  ought  to  know 
best.'' 

The  truth  is,  that  two  reports  were  current  among  the  crowd :  one, 
that  the  oath  was  to  be  simply  on  the  Bible ;  and  the  other,  that  a  more 
awful  means  of  expurgation  was  resorted  to  by  the  Cassidys.  The  people^ 
consequently,  not  knowing  which  to  credit,  felt  that  most  painful  of  all 
sensations — uncertainty. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  between  their  assembling  and  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremony,  a  spectator,  interested  in  contemplating 
the  workings  of  human  nature  in  circumstances  of  deep  interest,  would 
have  had  ample  scope  for  observation.  The  occasion  was  to  them  a 
solemn  one.  There  was  little  conversation  among  them  ;  for  when  a  man 
is  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  great  interest,  he  is  seldom  disposed  to  relish 
discourse.  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every  cheek  blanched,  and  every 
arm  folded :  they  scarcely  stirred,  or  when  they  did,  only  with  slow 
abstracted  movements,  rather  mechanical  than  voluntary.  If  an  individual 
made  his  appearance  about  Cassidy's  door,  a  sluggish  stir  among  them 
was  visible,  and  a  low  murmur  of  a  peculiar  character  might  be  heard  ; 
but  on  perceiving  that  it  was  only  some  ordinary  person,  all  subsided 
again  into  a  brooding  stillness  that  was  equally  singular  and  impressive. 

Under  this  peculiar  feeling  was  the  multitude,  when  Meehan  and  his 
brother  were  seen  approaching  it  from  their  own  house.  The  elder,  ^vith 
folded  arms,  and  hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  stalked  grimly  forward, 
having  that  remarkable  scowl  upon  his  foce,  which  had  contributed  to 
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establiflih  for  bim  00  diabolical  a  character.  Denis  walked  by  his  side, 
with  his  countenance  strained  to  inflation  ; — a  miserable  parody  of  that 
sallen  effrontery  which  marked  the  unshrinking  miscreant  bmide  him. 
He  had  not  heard  of  the  ordeal,  owing  to  the  caution  of  Anthony  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  effort  at  indifference,  a  keen  eye  might  have  observed 
the  latent  anxiety  of  a  man  who  was  habitually  villanous,  and  naturally 
timid. 

When  this  pair  entered  the  crowd,  a  few  secret  glances,  too  rapid  to  be 
noticed  by  the  people,  passed  between  them  and  their  accomplices. 
Denis,  on  seeing  them  present,  took  fresh  courage,  and  looked  with  the 
heroism  of  a  blusterer  upon  those  who  stood  about  him,  especially  when- 
ever he  found  himself  under  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his  brother.  Such 
was  the  horror  and  detestation  in  which  they  were  held,  that  on  advancing 
into  the  assembly,  the  persons  on  each  side  turned  away,  and  openly 
avoided  them :  eyes  full  of  fierce  hatred  were  bent  on  them  vindictively, 
and  ^^  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  were  muttered  with  an  indignation 
which  nothing  but  a  divided  state  of  feeling  could  repress  within  due 
limits.  Every  glance,  however,  was  paid  back  by  Anthony  with  interest, 
from  eyes  and  black  shaggy  brows  tremendously  ferocious ;  and  his  curses, 
as  they  rolled  up  half  smothered  from  his  huge  chest,  were  deeper  and 
more  diabolical  by  far  than  their  own.  He  even  jeered  at  them ;  but, 
however  disgusting  his  frown,  there  was  something  truly  appalling  in  the 
dark  gleam  of  his  scoff,  which  threw  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
behind  him,  in  the  power  of  displaying  on  the  countenance  the  worst  of 
human  passions. 

At  length  Mr.  Nicholson,  Father  Farrell,  and  his  curate,  attended  by 
the  Cassidys  and  their  friends,  issued  from  the  house:  two  or  three 
servants  preceded  them,  bearing  a  table  and  chairs  for  the  magistrate  and 
priests,  who,  however,  stood  during  the  ceremony.  When  they  entered 
one  of  the  rings  before  alluded  to,  the  table  and  chairs  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  Father  Farrell,  as  possessing  most  influence  over  the 
people,  addressed  them  very  impressively. 

**  There  are,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  ^*  persons  in  this  crowd  whom  we 
know  to  be  guilty ;  but  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  now  witnessing 
the  lengths  to  which  crime,  long  indulged  in,  can  carry  them.  To  such 
people  I  would  say,  beware  !  for  they  know  not  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed." 

During  all  tliis  time  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  the 
mysterious  ordeal  which  had  excited  so  much  awe  and  apprehension  among 
them — ^a  circumstance  which  occasioned  many  a  pale,  downcast  face  to 
clear  up,  and  reassume  its  usual  cheerful  expression.  The  crowd  now 
were  assembled  around  the  ring,  and  every  man  on  whom  an  imputation 
had  been  fastened  came  forward,  when  called  upon,  to  the  table  at  which 
the  priests  and  magistrate  stood  uncovered.  The  form  of  the  oath  was 
framed  by  the  two  clergymen,  who,  as  they  knew  the  reservations  and 
evasions  commonest  among  such  characters,  had  ingeniously  contrived  not 
to  leave  a  single  loophole  through  which  the  consciences  of  those  who 
belonged  to  this  worthy  fraternity  might  escape. 

To  those  acquainted  with  Irish  courts  of  justice  there  was  nothing 
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particalarlj  remarkable  ia  the  swearing*  Indeed,  one  wlio  stood  among 
the  crowd  might  hear  from  those  who  were  stationed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  table,  such  questions  as  the  folio wmg:— 

"  Is  the  thin^  in  it,  Art  V 

^'  No ;  'tis  nothin'  but  the  law  Bible,  the  magistrate's  own  one." 

To  this  the  querist  would  reply,  with  a  satisfied  nod  of  the  head,  **  OIi, 
is  that  all?  I  heard  thej  war  to  have  it;*'  on  which  he  would  push 
himself  through  the  crowd  until  he  reached  the  table,  where  he  took  his 
oath  as  readily  as  another. 

'^  Jem  Hartigau,"  said  the  magistrate,  to  one  of  those  persons,  *^are 
you  to  swear?" 

"  Faix,  myself  doesnH  know,  your  honour;  only  that  I  hard  them  say- 
that  the  Cassidys  mintioned  our  names  along  wid  many  other  honest 
people ;  an'  one  wouldn^t,  in  that  ease,  lie  under  a  false  report-,  your 
honour,  from  any  one,  when  we're  as  clear  as  them  that  never  saw  tiie 
light  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

The  magistrate  then  put  the  book  into  his  hand,  and  Jem,  in  return, 
fixed  his  eye,  with  much  apparent  innocence,  on  his  face :  ^*  Now,  Jem 
Hartigan,"  &c.  &c.  and  the  oath  was  accordingly  administered.  Jem  put 
the  book  to  his  mouth,  with  his  thumb  raised  to  an  acute  angle  on  the 
back  of  it ;  nor  was  the  smack  by  any  means  a  silent  one  which  he  gave 
it,  (his  thumb). 

The  magistrate  set  his  ear  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  experience 
in  discriminating  such  sounds.  ^*  Hartigan,"  said  he,  ^^  you'll  condescend 
to  kiss  the  book^  Sir,  if  you  please :  there's  a  hoUowness  in  that  smack^ 
my  good  fellow,  that  can't  escape  me" 

^'  Not  kiss  it,  your  honour?  why,  by  this  staff  in  my  hand,  if  ever  a 
man  kissed" — 

'^  Silence !  you  impostor,"  said  the  curate;  *^  1  watched  you  closely,  and 
am  confident  your  lips  never  touched  the  book." 

"  My  lips  never  touched  the  book  ! — Why,  you  know  Td  be  sarry  to 
conthradict  either  o'  yez ;  but  I  was  jist  goin'  to  absarve,  wid  simmission, 
that  my  own  lips  ought  to  know  best ;  an'  don't  you  hear  them  tellin' 
you  that  they  did  kiss  it?"  and  he  grinned  with  confidence  in  their  faces. 

^'  You  double-dealing  reprobate ! "  said  the  parish  priest,  ^'  I'll  lay  my 
whip  across  your  jaws.     I' saw  you,  too,  an*  you  did  not  kiss  the  book." 

'^  By  dad,  an'  maybe  I  did  not^  sure  enough,"  he  replied :  ^^  any  man 
may  make  a  mistake  unknownst  to  himself;  but  I'd  give  my  oath,  an'  be 

the  five  crasses,  I  kissed  it  as  sure  as however,  a  good  thing's  never 

the  worse  o'  bein'  twice  done,  gintlemen ;  so  here  goes,  jist  to  satisfy  yez  ;" 
and,  placing  the  book  near  his  mouth,  and  altering  his  position  a  litUe,  he 
appeared  to  comply,  though,  on  the  contrary,  he  touched  neither  it  nor 
his  thumb.  ^'  It^s  the  same  thing  to  me,"  he  continued,  laying  down  the 
book  with  an  air  of  confident  assurance  ;  '^  it's  the  same  thing  to  me  if  I 
kissed  it  fifty  times  over,  which  I^m  ready  to  do  if  that  doesn't  satisfy  yes." 

As  every  man  acquitted  himself  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  the 
curate  immediately  took  down  his  name.  Indeed,  before  the  "  clearing ^^ 
commenced,  he  requested  that  such  as  were  to  swear  would  stand  together 
within  the  ring,  that>  after  having  sworn,  he  might  hand  each  of  them  a 
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oeriificaie  of  the  fact,  which  thej  appeared  to  think  might  he  seiviceable 
to  them,  should  they  happen  to  be  subsequently  indicted  for  the  same 
crime  in  a  court  of  justice.  This,  however,  was  only  a  plan  to  keep  them 
together  for  what  was  soon  to  take  place. 

The  detections  of  thumb-kissing  were  received  by  those  who  had  already 
sworn,  and  by  several  in  the  outward  crowd,  with  much  mirth.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  the  majority  of  those  assembled  to  state,  that  they 
appeared  to  entertain  a  serious  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  and 
no  small  degree  of  abhorrence  against  those  who  seemed  to  trifle  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  circle,  in  the  innermost  row,  were  Meehan 
and  his  brother.  The  former  eyed,  with  all  the  hardness  of  a  Stoic,  the 
successive  individuals  as  they  passed  up  to  the  table.  His  accomplices 
had  gone  forward,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  strongly  suspected 
them,  in  the  most  indifferent  manner  ''  cleared"  themselves  in  the  trying 
words  of  the  oath,  of  all  knowledge  of,  and  participation  in,  the  thefts 
that  had  taken  place. 

The  grim  visage  of  the  elder  Meehan  was  marked  by  a  dark  smile, 
scarcely  perceptible ;  but  his  brother,  whose  nerves  were  not  so  firm, 
appeared  somewhat  confused  and  distracted  by  the  imperturbable  villany 
of  the  perjurers. 

At  length  they  were  called  up.  Anthony  advanced  slowly  but  col- 
lectedly, to  the  table,  only  turning  his  eye  slightly  about,  to  observe  if 
his  brother  accompanied  him.  *^  Denis,"  said  he,  "  which  of  us  will 
swear  first  ?  you  may  ;"  for,  as  he  doubted  his  brother^s  firmness,  he  was 
prudent  enough,  should  he  fail,  to  guard  against  having  the  sin  of  perjury 
to  answer  for,  along  with  those  demands  which  his  country  had  to  make 
for  his  other  crimes.  Denis  took  Uie  book,  and  cast  a  slight  glance  at  his 
brother  as  if  for  encouragement ;  their  eyes  met,  and  the  darkened  brow 
of  Anthony  hinted  at  the  danger  of  flinching  in  this  crisis.  Tlie  tremor 
of  his  hand  was  not,  perhaps,  visible  to  any  but  Anthony,  who,  however, 
did  not  overlook  this  circumstance.  He  held  the  book,  but  raised  not  his 
eye  to  meet  the  looks  of  either  the  magistrate  or  the  priests ;  the  colour 
also  left  his  face,  as  with  shrinking  lips  he  touched  the  Word  of  God  in 
deliberate  falsehood.  Having  then  laid  it  down,  Anthony  received  it  with 
a  firm  grasp,  and  whilst  his  eye  turned  boldly  in  contemptuous  mockery 
upon  those  who  presented  it,  he  impressed  it  with  the  kiss  of  a  man 
whose  depraved  conscience  seemed  to  goad  him  only  to  evil.  After 
^^  clearing"  himself,  he  laid  the  Bible  upon  the  table  with  the  afiected 
air  of  a  person  who  felt  hurt  at  the  imputation  of  theft,  and  joined  the  rest 
with  a  frown  upon  his  countenance,  and  a  smothered  curse  upon  his  lips. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  person  from  Cassidy^s  house  laid  upon  the  table 
a  small  box  covered  with  black  cloth ;  and  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  if  fire  had  come  down  visibly  from  heaven,  greater  awe  and 
fear  could  not  have  been  struck  into  their  hearts,  or  depicted  upon  their 
countenances.  The  casual  conversation,  and  the  commentaries  upon  the 
ceremony  they  had  witnessed,  instantly  settled  into  a  most  profound 
silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned  towards  it  with  an  interest  absolutely 
fearful. 
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"  Let,'*  said  the  curate,  "  none  of  those  who  have  sworn  depart  from 
within  the  ring,  until  they  onee  more  clear  themselves  upon  thisf*  and  as 
he  spoke^  he  held  it  up — "  Behold  ! "  said  he,  ^^  and  tremble — behold 
The  DoNAGH ! ! !" 

A  low  murmur  of  awe  and  astonishment  burst  from  the  people  in 
general,  whilst  those  within  the  ring,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
the  worst  characters  in  the  parish,  appeared  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth* 
Their  countenances,  for  the  most  part,  paled  into  the  condemned  hue  of 
guilt ;  many  of  them  became  almost  unable  to  stand ;  and  altogether, 
the  state  of  trepidation  and  terror  in  which  they  stood,  was  stnldngly 
wild  and  extraordinary. 

The  curate  proceeded :  *'  Let  him  now  who  is  guilty  depart ;  or  if  he 
wishes,  advance,  and  challenge  the  awful  penalty  annexed  to  perjury  upon 
THIS !  Who  has  ever  been  known  to  swear  falsely  upon  the  Donagh, 
without  being  visited  by  a  tremendous  punishment,  either  on  the  spot,  or 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  his  perjury  ?  If  we  ourselves  have  not  seen 
such  instances  with  our  own  eyes,  it  is  because  none  liveth  who  dare  incur 
such  a  dreadful  penalty ;  but  we  have  heard  of  those  who  did,  and  of 
their  awfal  punishment  afterwards.  Sudden  death,  madness,  paralysis, 
self-destruction,  or  the  murder  of  some  one  dear  to  them,  are  the  marks 
by  which  perjury  upon  the  Donagh  is  known  and  visited.  Advance, 
now,  ye  who  are  innocent,  but  let  the  guilty  withdraw ;  for  we  do  not 
desire  to  witness  the  terrible  vengeance  which  would  attend  a  false  oath 
upon  the  Donagh.  Pause,  therefore,  and  be  cautious !  for  if  this  grievous 
sin  be  committed,  a  heavy  punishment  will  fall,  not  only  upon  you,  but 
upon  the  parish  in  which  it  occurs  !" 

The  words  of  the  priest  sounded  to  the  guilty  like  the  death-sentence 
of  a  judge.  Before  he  had  concluded,  all,  except  Meehan  and  his  brother, 
and  a  few  who  were  really  innocent,  had  slunk  back  out  of  the  curcle  into 
the  crowd.  Denis,  however,  became  pale  as  a  corpse ;  and  from  time  to 
time  wiped  the  large  drops  from  his  haggard  brow :  even  Anthony's 
cheek,  despite  of  his  natural  callousness,  was  less  red  ;  his  eyes  became 
disturbed ;  but  by  their  influence,  he  contrived  to  keep  Denis  in  sufficient 
dread,  to  prevent  him  from  mingling,  like  the  rest,  among  the  people. 
The  few  who  remained  along  with  them  advanced ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  innocence,  when  the  Donagh  was  presented  and  the  figure  of  Christ 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  displayed  in  the  solemn  tracery  of  its  carving, 
they  exhibited  symptoms  of  fear.  With  trembling  hands  they  touched  the 
Donagh,  and  with  trembling  lips  kissed  the  Crucifix,  in  attestation  of 
their  guiltlessness  of  the  charge  with  which  they  had  been  accused. 

^^  Anthony  and  Denis  Meehan,  come  forward,"  said  the  curate,  *^  and 
declare  your  innocence  of  the  crimes  with  which  you  are  chained  by  the 
Cassidys  and  others." 

Anthony  advanced ;  but  Denis  stood  rooted  to  the  ground ;  on  per- 
ceiving which,  the  former  sternly  returned  a  step  or  two,  and  catching 
him  by  the  arm  with  an  admonitory  grip,  that  could  not  easily  be  mis- 
understood, compelled  him  to  proceed  with  himself  step  by  step  to  the 
table.  Denis,  however,  could  feel  the  strong  man  tremble,  and  perceive 
that  although  he  strove  to  lash  himself  into  the  eneigy  of  despair,  and  the 
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utter  disbelief  of  all  religious  sanction,  jet  the!  trial  before  him  called 
every  slumbering  prejudice  and  apprehension  of  his  mind  into  active 
power.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  own  resolution,  or,  rather  it  con- 
firmed him  in  his  previous  determination  not  to  swear  on  the  Donagh, 
except  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  which  he  could  scarcely  prevent  himself 
from  doing,  such  was  the  vacillatmg  state  of  mind  to  which  he  felt  himself 
reduced. 

When  Anthony  reached  the  table,  his  huge  form  seemed  to  dilate  by 
his  e£fbrt  at  maintaining  the  firmness  necessary  to  support  him  in  this 
awful  struggle  between  conscience  and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
guilt,  habit,  and  infidehty,  on  the  other.  He  fixed  his  deep,  dilated  eyes 
upon  the  Donagh,  in  a  manner  that  betokened  somewhat  of  irresolution  : 
his  countenance  fell ;  his  colour  came  and  went,  but  eventually  settled 
in  a  flushed  red ;  his  powerful  hands  and  arms  trembled  so  much,  that  he 
folded  them  to  prevent  his  agitation  from  being  noticed :  the  grimness  of 
his  face  ceased  to  be  stem,  while  it  retained  the  blank  expression  of  guilt; 
his  temples  swelled  out  with  the  terrible  play  of  their  blood-vessels,  his 
chest,  too,  heaved  up  and  down  with  the  united  pressure  of  guilt,  and  the 
tempest  which  shook  him  within.  At  length  he  saw  Denis's  eye  upon 
him,  and  his  passions  took  a  new  direction ;  he  knit  his  brows  at  him 
with  more  than  usual  fierceness,  ground  his  teeth,  and  with  a  step  and 
action  of  suppressed  fury,  he  placed  his  foot  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
bowing  down  under  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  took  the  awful  oath  on  the 
mysterious  Donagh,  in  a  falsehood  !  When  it  was  finished,  a  feeble  groan 
broke  from  his  brother's  lips.  Anthony  bent  his  eye  on  him  with  a  deadly 
glare ;  but  Denis  saw  it  not.  The  shock  was  beyond  his  courage,— he 
had  become  insensible. 

Those  who  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  seeing  Denis  apparently 
lifeless,  thought  he  must  have  sworn  falsely  on  the  Donagh,  and  exclaimed, 
^^  He's  dead !  gracious  God!  Denis  Meehan^s  struck  dead  by  the  Donagh! 
He  swore  in  a  lie,  and  is  now  a  corpse !"  Anthony  paused,  and  calmly 
surveyed  him  as  he  lay  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  hands  of  those 
who  supported  him.  At  this  moment  a  silent  breeze  came  over  where 
they  stood ;  and,  as  the  Donagh  lay  upon  the  table,  the  black  ribbons 
with  which  it  was  ornamented  fluttered  with  a  melancholy  appearance, 
that  deepened  the  sensations  of  the  people  into  something  peculiarly 
solemn  and  preternatural.  Denis  at  length  revived,  and  stared  wildly  and 
vacantly  about  him.  When  composed  sufficiently  to  distinguish  and 
recognise  individual  objects,  he  looked  upon  the  gloomy  visage  and  threat* 
ening  eye  of  his  brother,  and  shrunk  back  with  a  terror  almost  epilepticaU 
^^  Oh !"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  save  me  I  save  me  from  that  man,  and  I  ^U  dis- 
cover all !" 

Anthony  calmly  folded  one  arm  into  his  bosom,  and  his  lip  quivered 
with  the  united  influence  of  hatred  and  despair. 

"  Hould  him !"  shrieked  a  voice,  which  proceeded  from  his  daughter, 
"  hould  my  father,  or  he'll  murdher  him  !    Oh !  oh !  merciful  Heaven !" 

Ere  the  words  were  uttered,  she  had  made  an  attempt  to  clasp  the 
arms  of  her  parent,  whose  motions  she  understood ;  but  only  in  time  to 
receive  from  the  pistol  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  breast,  the  bullet 
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aimed  at  her  uncle !  She  tottered !  and  the  hlood  spouted  out  of  her 
neck  upon  her  father's  brows,  who  hastily  put  up  his  hand  and  wiped  it 
away,  for  it  had  actually  blinded  him. 

.  The  elder  Meehan  was  a  tall  man,  and  as  he  stood,  elevated  nearly  a 
head  above  the  crowd,  his  grim  brows  red  with  his  daughter  s  blood — 
which,  in  attempting  to  wipe  away,  he  had  deeply  streaked  across  his 
face — ^his  eyes  shooting  fiery  gleams  of  his  late  resentment,  mingled  with 
the  wildness  of  unexpected  horror — as  he  thus  stood,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  contemplate  a  more  revolting  picture  of  that  state  to  which  tho 
principles  that  had  regulated  his  life  must  ultimately  lead,  even  in  this 
world. 

On  perceiving  what  he  had  done,  the  deep  working  of  his  powerful 
frame  was  struck  into  sudden  stillness,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his 
bleeding  daughter,  with  a  fearful  perception  of  her  situation.  Now  was 
the  harvest  of  his  creed  and  crimes  reaped  in  blood ;  and  he  felt  that  the 
stroke  which  had  fallen  upon  him  was  one  of  those  by  which  Gbd  will 
sometimes  bare  his  arm  and  vindicate  his  justice.  The  reflection,  however, 
shook  him  not :  the  reality  of  his  misery  was  too  intense  and  pervading, 
and  grappled  too  strongly  with  his  hajrdened  and  unbending  spirit,  to 
waste  its  power  upon  a  nerve  or  a  muscle.  It  was  abstracted,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  bodily  suffering.  From  the  moment  his  daughter  fell,  be 
moved  not :  his  lips  were  half  open  with  the  conviction  produced  by  the 
blasting  truth  of  her  death,  effected  prematurely  by  his  own  hand. 

Those  parts  of  his  face  which  had  not  been  stained  with  her  blood 
assumed  an  ashy  paleness,  and  rendered  his  countenance  more  terrific  by 
the  contrast.  Tall,  powerful,  and  motionless,  he  appeared  to  the  crowd, 
glaring  at  the  girl  like  a  tiger  anxious  to  join  his  offspring,  yet  stunned 
with  the  shock  of  the  bullet  which  has  touched  a  vital  part.  His  iron- 
gray  hair,  as  it  fell  in  thick  masses  about  his  neck,  was  moved  slightly 
by  the  blast,  and  a  lock  which  fell  over  his  temple  was  blown  back  with 
a  motion  rendered  more  distinct  by  his  statue-like  attitude,  immovable  aa 
death. 

A  silent  and  awful  gathering  of  the  people  around  this  impressive  scene, 
intimated  their  knowledge  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a  judicial  punish- 
ment annexed  to  perjury  upon  the  Donagh.  This  relic  lay  on  the  table, 
and  the  eyes  of  those  who  stood  within  view  of  it,  turned  from  Anthony's 
countenance  to  it,  and  again  back  to  his  blood-stained  visage,  with  all  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  superstitious  fear.  Shudderings,  tremblings, 
crossings,  and  ejaculations,  marked  their  conduct  and  feeling  ;  for  though 
tho  incident  in  itself  was  simply  a  fatal  and  uncommon  one,  yet  they  con- 
sidered it  supernatural  and  miraculous. 

At  length  a  loud  and  agonizing  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  Meehan — 
"  Oh,  God  ! — God  of  heaven  an'  earth  ! — ^liave  I  murdhered  my  daughter?" 
and  he  cast  down  the  fatal  weapon  with  a  force  which  buried  it  some 
inches  into  the  wet  clay. 

The  crowd  had  closed  upon  Anne  ;  but  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  he 
flung  them  aside,  caught  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  bleeding  to 
his  bosom.  He  gasped  for  breath :  "  Anne,"  said  he,  *^  Anne,  I  am  without 
hope,  an'  there's  none  to  forgive  me  except  you  ;**none  at  all :  from  God, 
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to  the  poorest  of  his  creatures,  I  am  hated  an'  cursed  by  all,  except  you  ! 
Don't  curse  me,  Anne;  don't  curse  me !  Ob,  is  n't  it  enough,  darlin,  that 
my  sowl  is  now  stained  with  your  blood,  along  with  my  other  crimes  ? 
In  belly  on  earth,  an'  in  heaven,  there's  none  to  forgive  your  father  but 
yourself ! — none  !  none  !  Oh,  what's  comin'  over  me !  I'm  dizzy  an' 
shiverin' !  How  cowld  the  day's  got  of  a  sudden  !  Hould  up,  avoumeeii 
machree  !  I  teas  a  bad  man  ;  but  to  you^  Anne,  I  was  not  as  I  was  to 
every  one  !  Darlin',  oh,  look  at  me  with  forgiveness  in  your  eye,  or  any 
way  don''t  curse  me !  Oh !  I'm  far  cowlder  now !  Tell  me  that  you 
forgive  me,  acxuhla  oge  machree  ! — Manim  asthee  Au*,  darlin\  say  it.  I 
dar'*n^t  look  to  God  !  but  oh  1  do  you  say  the  forgivin'  word  to  your 
father  before  you  die  !" 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  I  deserve  this — ^it's  only  just :  I  had  plotted  with 
that  divilish  Martin  to  betray  them  all,  except  yourself,  an  to  get  the 
reward ;  an'  then  we  intended  to  go — an' — live  at  a  distance — an'  in 
wickedness — where  we — might  not  be  known — he's  at  our  liouse — let 
him  be — secured.  Forgive  me,  father ; — ^you  said  so  often  that  there  was 
no  thruth  in  religion — ^that  I  began  to— think  so.  Oh  ! — God  !  have 
mercy  upon  me !"     And  with  these  words  she  expired. 

Meehan  s  countenance,  on  hearing  this,  was  overspread  with  a  ghastly 
look  of  the  most  desolating  agony :  hq  staggered  back,  and  the  body  of 
his  daughter,  which  he  strove  to  hold,  would  have  fallen  from  his  arms, 
had  it  not  been  caught  by  the  bystanders.  His  eye  sought  out  his  brother, 
but  not  in  resentment.  **  Oh  !  she  died,  but  didn't  say  '  I  forgive  you  I' 
Denis,"  said  he,  "  Denis,  bring  me  home— I'm  sick — very  sick — oh,  but 
it's  cowld — everything's  reeling — how  cowld — cowld  it  is  !" — and  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  he  shuddered,  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  never 
to  rise  again ;  and  the  bodies  of  his  daughter  and  himself  were  both  waked 
and  buried  together. 

Tlie  result  is  brief.  The  rest  of  the  gang  were  secured :  Denis  became 
approver,  by  whose  evidence  they  suffered  that  punishment  decreed  by 
law  to  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The  two  events  which 
we  have  just  related,  of  course  added  to  the  supernatural  fear  and  reve- 
rence previously  entertained  for  this  terrible  relic.  It  is  still  used  as  an 
ordeal  of  expurgation,  in  cases  of  stolen  property ;  and  we  are  not  wrong 
in  asserting,  that  many  of  those  misguided  creatures,  who  too  frequently 
hesitate  not  to  swear  falsely  on  the  Word  of  God,  would  suffer  death  itself 
sooner  than  commit  a  perjury  on  the  Donagh  t. 

*  Young  palse  of  mj  heart  I  my  soul  is  within  thee ! 

ir  The  story  of  the  Donagh,  the  Author  has  reason  to  believe,  wa  tho  means  of  first  bring- 
ing this  carious  piece  of  antiquity  into  notice.  There  is  little  to  be  added  here  to  what  is  in 
the  sketch,  concerning  its  influence  oTcr  the  people,  and  tho  use  of  it  as  a  blessed  relic,  sought 
for  by  those  who  wished  to  apply  a  certain  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  such  well-known 
thieves  as  scrupled  not  to  perjure  themselves  on  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  it  was  a  perfect 
conscience-trap,  the  most  hardened  miscreant  never  having  been  known  to  risk  a  false  oath 
upon  it.     Many  singular  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  it. 

The  Author  feels  great  pleasure  in  subjoining  two  very  interesting  letters  upon  the  subject 
^-one  from  an  accomplished  scholar,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  0*Beime,  master  of  the  distinguished 
school  of  Portora  at  Enniskillcn  ;  the  other  from  Sir  William  Betham,  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  learned  of  our  Irish  Antiquaries.  Both  gentlemen  differ  in  their  opinion  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  the  Donagh  ;  and,  as  the  Author  is  incompetent  to  decide  between  them,  ho 
gives  their  respective  Ictten  to  the  public. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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*fPoriara,  August  15, 1832. 

^  My  dear  Carletoh, — Itii  veil  jon  wrote,  to  me  about  the  Dona.  Your  letter,  wliick 
reached  me  tbit  day,  has  proved  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  promised  drawing 
was  no  longer  necessary.  I  had  imagined,  that  as  you  must  have  seen  the  Dona  with  Bfr. 
Smith|  any  communication  from  me  on  the  subject  must  be  superfluous.  And  now  that  I  have 
taken  up  my  pen  in  compliance  with  your  wish,  what  can  I  tell  you  that  you  have  not  ] 
conveyed  to  yourself  by  ocular  inspection, and  better  than  I  can  detail  it? 

^I  accompanied  Mr.  S.  to  Brookborough,  and  asked  very  particularly  of  the  old 
late  the  possessor  of  the  Dona,  what  she  knew  of  its  histbry ;  but  sh6  could  say  nothing  aibaut 
it,  only  that  it  had  belonged  to  <  the  Lord  of  Enniskillen.'  This  was  the  Fermanagh  Magoiie, 
who  took  an  active  part  m  the  shocking  rebellion  of  1641,  and  was  subsequently  executed. 
His  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  on  the  grounds  of  Portora,  was  stormed  during  tbo 
wars  of  that  miserable  time.  When  I  entered  on  my  inquiries  for  yon,  I  anticipated 
much  in  the  way  of  tradition,  which,  I  hoped,  might  prove  amusing  at  least ;  but  disap- 
pointment  met  me  on  every  hand.  The  old  woman  could  not  even  detail  distinctly  bow 
the  Dona  had  come  into  her  possession  :  it  was  brought  into  her  family,  she  said,  by  a  priest. 
The  country  people  had  imagined  wonders  relative  to  the  contents  of  the  box.  The  chief 
treasure  it  was  supposed  to  contain  was  a  lock  of  the  Viigin  Mary's  hair !  !  ! 

'*  After  much  inquiry,  I  received  the  following  vague  detail  from  a  person  in  this  eoonty  ; 
and  let  me  remark,  by  the  by,  that  though  the  possession  of  the  Dona  was  a  matter  of  boast  to 
the  Maguires,  yet  I  could  not  gain  the  slightest  information  respecting  it  from  even  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  name.     But  now  for  the  detail : — 

«  <  Donagh  O'Hanlon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  part  of  this  county  (Fennanagfa),  went, 
about  600  years  ago,  (longer  than  which  time,  in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  antiquary,  tliekind 
of  engraving  on  it  could  not  have  been. made),  on  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  Holinces 
of  the  Vatican,  whose  name  has  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  person  who  gave  this  infonna- 
tion,  as  a  reward  for  this  supererogatory  journey,  presented  him  with  the  Dona.  As  soon  as 
Donagh  returned,  the  Dona  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Aughadurcher  (now  Aughalur* 
cber).  But  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was  in  this  country,  the  monastery  was  destroyed, 
and  this  Ark  of  the  Covenant  hid  by  some  of  the  faithful  at  a  small  lake,  named  Lougfa  Eye, 
between  Lisbellaw  and  Tempo.  It  was  removed  thence  when  peace  was  restored,  and  again 
placed  in  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  chapels,  when,  as  before  in  Aughadurcher,  the  oathf 
were  adminbtered  with  all  the  superstition  that  a  depraved  imagination  could  invent,  as 
"that  their  thighs  might  rot  off,"  "  that  they  might  go  mad,"  Ac,  8cc. 

**  *  When  Kings  James  and  William  made  their  appeaianoe,  it  was  again  concealed  in  Lai^gy, 
an  old  castle  at  Sir  H.  Brooke's  deer-park.  Father  Antony  Maguire,  a  priest  of  the  Bomiali 
Church,  dug  it  up  from  under  the  stairs  in  this  old  castle,  after  the  battle  of  the  Bojiie,  depo- 
sited  it  in  a  chapel,  and  it  was  used  as  before. 

"  *  After  Father  Antony's  death  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  niece,  who  took  it  over  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence-court.  But  the  Maguires  were  not  satisfied  that  a  thing  to 
sacred  should  depart  from  the  fimiily,  and  at  their  request  it  was  brought  back.' 

"  For  the  confirmation  of  the  former  part  of  this  account,  the  infonnant  refers  you  to  Sir 
James  Ware.  I  have  not  Ware's  book,  and  cannot  therefore  tell  you  how  much  of  this  story 
is  given  by  him,  or  whether  any.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  detailed  by  him  at  all  beai^ 
ing  on  the  subject.     The  latter  part  of  the  story  rests,  we  are  told,  on  tradition. 

"  As  I  confess  myself  not  at  all  versed  in  Irish  antiquities,  it  may  appear  somewhat  pre* 
sumptuous  in  me  to  venture  an  opinion  respccUog  this  box  and  its  contents,  which  is,  I 
understand,  opposed  to  that  of  our  spirited  and  intelligent  antiquary.  Sir  Wm.  Betham.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  either  the  box  or  the  contained  MS9.  were  of  such  an  age  as  he 
claims  for  them.     And,  first,  of  the  box : — 

^  At  present  the  MSS.  are  contained  in  a  wooden  box ;  the  wood  is,  I  believe,  yew.  It 
cannot  be  pronounced,  I  think,  with  any  certainty,  whether  the  wooden  box  was  originally 
part  of  the  shrino  of  the  precious  MSS.  It  is  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and  has  not  a  top 
or  lid.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  coarse  botched-up  thing  to  receive  the  MSS. 
after  the  original  box,  which  was  made  of  brass,  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

"  The  next  thing  that  presents  itself  to  us  is  the  remnant  of  a  brass  box,  washed  with  silver^ 
and  rudely  ornamented  with  tracery.  The  two  ends  and  the  front  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  brass  box. 

'^  You  may  then  notice  what  was  evidently  an  addition  of  later  times,  the  highly  orna- 
mented gilt-silver  work,  made  &st  on  the  remains  of  the  brass  box,  and  the  chased  compart- 
ments, which  seem  to  have  formed  the  top  or  lid  of  the  box.  But,  as  you  have  seen  the 
whole,  I  need  not  perhaps  have  troubled  you  with  this  description.  I  shall  only  direct  your 
attention  to  the  two  inBcriptious,  In  the  chaalng  you  will  0ce  that  they  are  refcized  to  their 
supposed  places. 
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**  The  Qpper  i]uedption»  ^hen  deciphered,  is — 

^  *  Jobanoes  :  O'Karbri :  Comorbanns  :  8.  Tign&cii :  Pmiait.*  For  S,  Tignadi  I  would 
conjectaro  St,  Ignaeii.  P^  I  Bbould  conjectnro  to  be  Pmbytertu,  On  this  I  should  be  very 
giftd  to  haye  Sir  William'i  opinion.  I  cannot  imagine,  if  P  stands  part  of  a  compound  with 
mift/y  what  it  can  mean.  I  wonld  read  and  trandate  it  thus— ^  John  O'Carberj,  coadjutor, 
pries^  of  the  order  of  St.  Ignatioii,  MfU  it.' 

*'  This  inscription  is  on  a  narrow  slip  of  silver,  and  is  presumed  to  have  formed  part  of  tho 
under  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  box.    The  lower  inscription  is— 
^Johannes  O^Barrdan  fahrioavit* 

^  This  also  is  on  a  slip  of  silver,  and  appears  to  have  fitted  into  a  space  on  the  npper  nirftco 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  top,  and  to  have  lain  in  between  the  two  square  com- 
partments on  the  left  hand  :  this  is  marked  in  the  drawing.  I  have  expressed  myself  hero  in 
the  language  of  doubt,  for  the  box  is  all  in  confusion. 

"  Now,  on  the  inscriptions,  I  would  say,  that  they  indicate  to  mo  a  date  much  later  than 
some  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  box  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  it;  In  tho  island  of  Deveniah, 
in  our  lake  (LougU  Erne),  is  an  inscription,  that  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  (still  standing) 
of  a  priory,  that  was  built  there  A.  D.  1449.  The  characters  in  this  inscription  are  much 
mere  remote  from  the  Roman  character  in  use  among  us  than  those  used  in  the  inscriptions  on 
the  box.  The  letters  on  the  box  bespeak  a  later  period,  when  English  cultivation  had  begun  to 
produce  some  effect  in  our  island,  and  tho  Roman  character  was  winning  its  way  into  general 
use.  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  let  you  see  the  Devenish  Inscription,  and  ^juxta  position 
of  it  and  the  otheza  will  satisfy  you,  I  think,  on  this  point.  In  my  opinion,  then,  the  box, 
with  all  its  ornaments,  must  have  l>eeu  made  at  some  time  since  the  year  1449.  I  cannot 
think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  inscription,  containing  many  letters  like  the  Roman 
characters,  should  be  more  ancient  than  one  not  only  having  fewer  letters  resembling  them^ 
but  also  having  the  letters  that  differ  differing  essentially. 

<<  Now  for  the  MSS. 

^  I  am  deficient  in  antiquarian  lore :  this  I  have  already  confessed ;  but  perhaps  I  want  a]so 
the  creative  fancy  and  devoted  fiuth  of  the  genuine  antiquary,  I  cannot,  for  example,  per- 
suade myself,  that  a  liiS.  written  in  a  clea%  uniform,  small  character  of  the  Roman  form, 
could  have  been  written  in  remote  times,  when  there  is  reason  to  think  that  MSS.  were 
written  in  uncial  characters  only,  without  stops,  and  with  few  or  no  divisions  into  words, 
sentences,  or  paragraphs.  The  palimprest  MS.  examined  by  Dr.  Barrett  is  in  uncial  characters, 
and  is  referred  by  him  to  the  6th  or  7th  century.  Cio,  de  Repuhliea^  published  by  Angelo 
Mai,  is  assigned  to  much  the  same  period.  Small  letters,  and  the  distinctions  above  mentioned, 
were  the  invention  of  later  tunes.  I  cannot  therefore  persuade  myself  that  this  MS.  is  of  so 
early  an  age  as  some  would  ascribe  to  it,  though  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  assign  the 
precise  time  in  which  it  was  written.  The  characters  are  decidedly  and  distinctly  those  now 
called  the  Roman  :  they  have  not  many  abbreviations,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  they  are 
written  with  much  deamese  and  regularity.  They  are  not  the  lUerm  eursiva,  or  those  used 
in  writing  for  the  sake  of  facility  and  connexion :  they  seem  rather  formed  more  in  imitation 
of  printed  letters.  SECUNDUM — This  imperfect  attempt  to  present  one  of  the  words,  will 
explain  my  meaning.  But  I  had  better  not  weary  you  any  more  with  my  crude  notions.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion,  or  that  of  Sir  William  Betham,  to  whom  I  should 
bow  irith  all  the  respect  due  to  talent  and  worth.  I  must  avow  my  distrust  of  Irish  anti- 
quities ;  yet,  allow  me  to  add,  that  there  la  no  man  more  willing  to  be  converted  firom  my 
heresy,  if  you  would  call  it  to,  than 

<<  My  dear  Carloton, 

<<  Your  friend  and  servant, 

«<A,0'BEIBNB." 


'<  Stradbrook  Hwu$^  October^  1832.  ^ 
"  Dras  Sir,— I  have  read  Dr.  0*Beime's  important  letter  on  the  Dona :  the  account  he 
has  collected  of  ito  recent  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  for  the  most  part,  I  have  no  doubt, 
correct,  ^is  speculations  respecting  its  antiquity  I  cannot  give  my  adhesion  to,  not  feeling  a 
doubt  myself  on  the  subject.  When  I  have  time  to  investigate  it  fully,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  box,  like  the  others,  of  which  accounts  have  already  been  published,  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  Irish  Annals.  The  inscriptions,  however,  fully  identify  the  MS.  and  the  box, 
and  show  that  antiquaries,  from  the  execution  of  the  workmanship  and  figures  on  these  inte- 
resting reliques,  often  underrate  their  antiquity—^  fieiult  which  the  world  are  little  inclined  to 
give  them  credit  for,  and  which  they  fidl  into  from  an  anxiety  to  err  on  what  they  consider  the 
Bide  whieh  it  letit  lUiely  to  prodoco  the  imile  of  contempt  or  the  sneer  of  incredulity,  forgot- 
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ting  that  it  is  the  sole  buuness  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian  to  tpeak  the  tnthy  disngat^Oig 
even  contempt  for  so  doing. 

**  I  had  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  description  of  the  Dona,  and  from  habit,  entered  into 
a  minute  account  of  all  its  parts,  qaite  forgetting  that  you,  perhaps,  do  not  possess  an  appetite 
for  antiquarian  detail,  and  therefore  might  be  better  pleased  to  have  a  general  outline  than 
such  a  recital.  I  therefore  proceed  to  give  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  not,  however,  omitting  aaj 
material  points. 

'*  The  Irish  word  ^ort)i}AC,  or  Domnach,  which  is  pronounced  Dona,  means  the  Lord's 
day,  or  the  first  day  in  the  week,  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
also  in  that  sense  used  for  a  house,  church,  or  chapel.  Donaghmore  means  the  great  churdi 
or  chapel  dedicated  to  God.  This  box,  being  holy,  as  containing  the  Gospels,  and  having  tho 
crucifix  thereon,  was  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  Like  the  Caah,  the 
Meeshoch,  and  Dbimma's  box,  it  is  of  brass,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  resembles  tho 
two  former  in  having  a  box  of  yew  inside,  which  was  the  original  case  of  the  MS.  and  became 
venerated  so  much,  on  that  account,  as  to  bo  deemed  worthy  of  being  inclosed  with  it  in  tho 
•brine  made  by  permission  of  John  O'Carberry,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois  in  the  I4th  century. 

^'  The  top  of  the  Dona  is  divided  by  a  cross,  on  tho  lower  arm  of  which  is  a  figure  of  tho 
Saviour ;  over  his  head  is  a  shield,  divided  per  pale,  between  two  crystal  settings  j  on  the 
dexter,  is  a  hand  holding  a  scoui^go  or  whip  of  three  thongs,  and  on  a  chief  a  ring  ;  on  the 
sinister,  on  a  chief  the  same  charge  and  throe  crucifixion  nails.  In  the  first  compartment,  or 
quarter  of  the  cross,  are  representations  of  St.  Columbkill,  St.  Bridge^  and  Sl  Patrick.  In 
the  second,  a  bishop  pierced  with  two  arrows,  and  two  figures  of  Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In 
the  third,  the  archangel  Michael  treading  on  the  dragon,  and  tho  Vii^n  Mary  and  the  in&nt 
Jesus.  In  the  fourth,  St.  Tigemach  handing  to  his  successor,  St.  Smcllus,  the  Dona;  and  a 
female  figure,  perhaps  Mary  Magdalen. 

**  The  front  of  the  Dona  is  ornamented  with  three  crystal  settings,  surmounted  by  grotesque 
figures  of  animals.     Between  these  are  four  horsemen  with  swords  drawn,  in  full  speed. 

^  The  right  hand  end  has  a  figure  of  St.  Tigornacb,  and  St.  John  tho  Baptist.  The  left  hand 
end  a  figure  of  St.  Catherine  with  her  wheel. 

**  The  Dona  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long,  seven  wide,  and  not  quite  four  thick. 

**  So  far  I  have  been  enabled  to  describe  tho  Dona  from  the  evidently  accurate  and  well 
executed  drawings  you  were  so  good  as  to  present  to  me.  Why  the  description  is  less  parti- 
cular than  it  should  have  been,  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you. 

"  There  are  three  inscriptions  on  the  Dona :  one  on  a  scroll  from  the  hand  of  the  fignro 
of  the  Baptist,  of  EOCE  AGNUS  DEI.  The  two  others  are  on  plates  of  silver,  but  their 
exact  position  on  the  box  is  not  marked  in  tho  drawing,  but  may  be  gucwod  by  certain  places 
which  the  plates  exactly  fit. 

••  The  first  is— 

"JOHANNES:  OBARRDAN:  FABRIOAVIT. 

«  The  second — 

**JOHS:  OKARBRI:  COMORBANVS  :  S.  TIGNACII :  PMISIT. 

«i.e. 
.    *' '  John  O  Barrdan  made  ihU  box  by  the  permission  qfJohn  O  Carbrif,  successor  qf 

SL  Tigemach.' 

"  St.  Tiemy,  or  St.  Tigemach,  was  third  Bishop  of  Clogbcr,  having  succeeded  St.  Maecartin 
in  the  year  506.  In  the  list  of  bishops,  St.  Patrick  is  reckoned  the  first,  and  founder  of  the 
see.     Tigemach  died  the  4th  of  April,  548. 

"  John  O'Carbry  was  abbot  of  Clones,  or  Clounish,  in  tho  County  of  Monaghan,  and  as 
such  was  comorb,  or  corb  * — ^i.  e.  succe^or — of  Tigemach,  who  was  founder  of  the  abbey  and 
removed  .the  episcopal  seat  from  Clogher  to  Clounish.  Many  of  the  abbots  were  also  bbhops 
of  the  see.  He  died  in  1353.  How  long  he  was  abbot  does  not  appear ;  hut  the  age  of  the 
outside  covering  of  the  Dona  is  fixed  to  tho  14  th  century. 

'*  Since  tho  foregoing  was  written  I  have  seen  the  Dona,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  has  been  put  together  at  a  guess,  but  different  from 
the  drawing.  There  is  inside  O'Barrdan's  case,  another  of  silver  pktes  some  centuries  older, 
and  inside  that  the  yew  box,  which  originally  contained  the  manuscripts,  now  so  united  by  damp 
as  to  be  apparently  inseparable,  and  nearly  illegible  ;  for  they  have  lost  tho  colour  of  vellum, 
and  are  quite  black,  and  very  much  decayed.  The  old  Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
well  worthy  of  being  edited ;  it  is,  I  conceive,  the  oldest  Latin  version  extant,  and  varies 
much  from  iho  Vulgate  or  Jerome's. 

*  All  the  successors  of  the  founder  saints  were  called  by  the  Irish,  eomorbs,  or  corbs. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  O'Carbry  was  a  distant  hut  noi  the  immediate,  successor  of 
$t,  Tigemach. 
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<*  The  MS.  iocloBed  in  the  yew  box  appears  from  the  two  memhnnos  handed  me  hj  yoar 

friend  Mr. ,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Gospelt — at  least  those  membranes  "were  part  of  the  two 

lirst  membranes  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and,  I  would  say,  written  in  the  5th  or  6tli 
century  ;  were,  probably,  the  property  of  St.  Tigemach  himself,  and  passed  most  likely  to  tho 
abbots  of  Clounish,  his  successors,  as  an  heir-loom,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Maguirest 
the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  the  country  now  comprising  the  diocese  of  Clogher.  Dr. 
O'Beime's  letter  I  trust  you  will  publish.  I  feel  much  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  bis 
courteous  expressions  towards  me,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  known  to  him. 

^*  You  must  make  allowance  for  tho  hasty  sketch  which  is  here  giren.     The  advanced  state 
of  your  printing  would  not  allow  me  time  for  a  more  elaborate  inTcstigation. 

^  Believe  me^  my  dear  Sir, 

•*  Very  sincerely  yonre, 

"  W.  BETHAM." 


Wo.  cannot  close  the  illustrations  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  relic  without  adding  an 
extract  from  a  most  interesting  and  authentic  history  of  it,  contributed  by  our  great  Irish 
antiquarian,  Geoi^ge  Petrio,  Esq.,  R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  to  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  together  with  an  engraving  of  it  token  from  a  drawing  made  by  tho 
same  accomplished  artist. 

^  I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  these  evidences  in  consecutive  order. 

*"'  It  is  of  importance  to  prove  that  this  cumdachf  or  reliquary,  has  been  from  time  imme* 
morial  popularly  known  by  tho  name  of  Domnach,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Donagh,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Latin  Dominieus.  This  fact  is  proved  by  a  recent  popular  tale  of  very 
great  power,  by  Mr.  Carleton,  called  the  <  Donagh,*  in  which  the  superstitious  uses  to  which 
this  reliquary  has  been  long  applied,  are  ably  exhibited,  and  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  story.  It  is  also  particularly  described  under  this  name  by  the  Rev.  John  Groves,  in 
his  account  of  the  parish  of  Errigal-Keeroge,  in  the  third  volume  of  Shaw  Mason^s  Parochial 
Survey,  page  163,  though,  as  the  writer  states,  it  was  not  actually  preserved  in  that  parish. 

"  2.  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Domnach  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  Clones,  or  see  of  Clogher.  The  John  0*Karbri,  the  Comharb,  or  successor 
of  St.  Tighemach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  person  at  whose  cost,  or  by 
whoso  permission,  the  outer  ornamental  case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  tho 
Four  Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  tho  year  1353.  He  is  properly  called  in 
that  inscription  Comorhanus^  or  successor  of  Tighemach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  Moc-Carthen  in  the 
year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected  a  new  church,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Tighemach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, died  in  the  year  548. 

**  3.  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mac-Carthen,  preserved  by  Colgan, 
that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over 
the  see  of  Clogher. 

"  <  Et  addidit,  [Patridus]  Accipe,  inquit,  baculum  itineris  mei,  quo  ego  membra  mea  sus* 
tento  et  scrinium  in  quo  de  sanctorom  Apostolorum  reliquiis,  et  de  sanctee  Marias  capillis,  et 
sancta  Craoo  Domini,  et  sepulchre  ejus,  et  aliis  reliquiis  Sanctis  continentur.  Qnibus  dictis 
dimbit  cum  osculo  pacis  paterna  fultum  benedictione.' — Colgan,  ViL  S.  Aiaoaerthenni 
(24  Mart.)  Acta  SS.  p.  738. 

**  From  this  passage  we  leara  one  great  cause  of  ythe  sanctity  in  which  this  reliquary  was 
held,  and  of  the  uses  of  the  several  recesses  for  reliques  which  it  presents.  It  also 
explains  the  historical  rilievo  on  the  top— the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  presenting  the  Dom- 
nach to  St.  Mac-Car  then. 

*<  4.  In  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  (cap.  143,)  we  have  also  a  notice  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  which  the  Domnach  is  called  a  ChrisTnatoriutHf  and  the  relics  are  not  specified— in  all 
probability  because  they  wero  not  then  appended  to  it. 

*'  In  these  authoriiies  there  is  evidently  much  appearance  of  the  Monkish  frauds  of  the 
middle  a^es ;  but  still  they  are  evidences  of  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  such  a  gift 
had  been  made  by  Patrick  to  MacCartben.  And  as  we  advnnce  higher  in  chronological 
authorities,  we  find  the  notice  of  this  gift  stripped  of  much  of  its  acquired  garb  of  fiction^ 
and  related  with  more  of  the  simplicity  of  troth. 

*'  5.  In  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  called  the  Tripartite,  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Evin,  an 
author  of  the  seventh  century,  and  which,  even  in  its  present  interpolated  state,  is  con- 
fessedly prior  to  the  tenth,  there  is  the  following  remarkable  passage  (as  translated  by 
Colgan  from  the  original  Irish)  relative  to  the  gi&  of  the  Domnach  from  tho  Apottlo  of 
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Ireland  to  St.  Mac-Carthen^  in  which  it  is  ezpresdy  described  ander  the  ▼ery  nmo  appellatiofi 
which  it  atill  bean. 

**•  *  Aliquantis  ergo  evolatii  diebus  Mae-Caertennum,  tive  Caerihennum  Epitcopam 
pFBofecit  sedi  Episcopali  Clocherenti,  ab  Ardmacha  regni  Metropoli  baud  moltum  distant! :  et 
apud  earn  reliquit  argenteam  quoddam  reliquiariam  Domnach-airffidh  vulg6  nuncupatum  ; 
quod  viro  Dei,  in  Hiberniam  venienti,  calitus  missum  erat.* — VJI»  Vita  8.  PairicU, 
Lib.  HI.  cap.  3,  Tr.  Th,  p.  149. 

^  Thigpauage  IB  elsewhere  given  by  Colgon,  with  a  slight  change  of  words  in  the  translation. 

^  In  this  Tcrsion,  which  is  unquestionably  prior  to  all  the  others,  we  find  the  Domnach 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Airgid — an  addition  which  was  applicable  only  to  its  more 
ancient  or  tilver  plated  case,  and  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  its  more  icoeni 
covering,  which  in  its  original  state  had  the  appearance  of  being  of  gold. 

**  On  these  eridences — and  more  might  probably  be  procured  if  time  had  allowed— we  may,  I 
think,  with  tolerable  certainty,  rest  the  following  conclusions  : 

^  1.  That  the  Domnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  St  Mae-Cartheo. 

^  2.  As  the  form  of  the  cnmdach  indicates  that  it  was  intended  to  receive  a  book,  and  as  the 
relics  are  all  attached  to  the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the 
box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  natural  inference  therefore  is,  that  it 
contained  a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick  ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  tho 
Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to 
be  that  identical  one  for  which  the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  pro- 
bably brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is  indeed,  not  merely  possible, 
but  even  probable,  that  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  Monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac-Carthen,  who  speak  of  the  box  as  a  acrinium  or  reliquary 
only.  The  outer  cover  was  evidently  not  made  to  open ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  tho  twelfth  century.  It  will  b« 
remembered  also  that  no  superstition  was  and  is  more  common  in  connexion  with  tho  ancient 
cumdachs  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

*^  These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  considerably  by  tho  facts,  that  the  word 
Domnach,  as  applied  either  to  a  church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary,  as  in  this  instance,  is 
only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connexion  with  St.  Patrick's  time  ;  and,  that  in  the  latter 
sense — its  application  to  a  reliquary — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  tho  gift  to  St.  Mac-Carthen ;  no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland, 
as  for  as  can  be  ascertained,  having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should  also 
be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  reliques  preserved  in  Ireland,  whether  bells,  books,  cToziera, 
or  other  remains,  have  invariably,  and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and  vene- 
rated only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  tho  churches  to  which  they  belonged.** 

There  is  very  little  to  bo  added,  except  that  the  Donagh  was  purchased  for  a  few  pounds 
from  the  old  woman  who  owned  it,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  tho  house  of  Hodges  and  Smith, 
of  Cc^lege  Green,  Dublin,  who  very  soon  sold  it  for  a  lai^e  sum  to  the  Honouiablo  Mr.  Wes- 
tenrBy  in  whoso  possession  I  presume  it  now  is. 
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Pflit  PtmcEL  was  a  singular  cliaractcr,  for 
ho  was  never  married  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing liisj  singularity^  no  mao  ever  possessed, 
for  practical  purposes,  a  moro  plentiful 
stock  of  duplicity.  All  his  acquaiutaiioes 
knew  that  Fliil  was  a  knave  of  the  first 
water,  yet  was  ho  decidedly  a  general 
favourite.  Now  as  we  hate  mystery  onr- 
eelves,  we  shall  reveal  the  secret  of  thia 
remarkahle  popularity ;  tliough,  after  all. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  so,  for  Phil  was  not 
the  first  cheat  who  has  heen  popular  in  hia 
day.  The  cause  of  his  success  lay  simply 
in  this; — that  he  never  laughed ;  and  none  of  our  readers  need  be  told,  that 
the  appearance  of  a  grave  cheat  in  Ireland  is  an  originality  which  almost 
runs  up  into  a  miracle.  This  gravity  induced  every  one  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  phenomenon.  The  assumed  simplicity  of  his  manners  was  astonishing, 
and  the  ignorance  which  he  feigned,  so  apparently  natural,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  most  keen-sighted  searcher  into  human  motives  to 
detect  him.  The  only  way  of  understanding  the  man  was  to  deal  with  him : 
if,  after  that^  you  did  not  comprehend  him  thoroughly,  the  foiult  was  not 
Phil's,  but  your  own.  Although  not  mirthful  himself,  he  was  the  cause 
of  mirth  in  others ;  for,  without  ever  smiling  at  his  own  gains,  he  con- 
trived to  make  others  laugh  at  their  losses.  His  disposition,  setting  aside 
laughter,  was  strictly  anomalous.      The  most    incompatible,  the  most 
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unamalgamatible,  and  tlie  most  uncomeatable  qualities  that  ever  refused  to 
unite  in  the  same  individual,  had  no  scruple  at  all  to  unite  in  Phil.  But 
we  hate  metaphysics,  which  we  leave  to  the  mechanical  philosophers,  and 
proceed  to  state  that  Phil  was  a  miser,  which  is  the  best  explanation  i^e 
can  give  of  his  gravity. 

Ireland,  owing  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  superiority  of  modem 
refinement,  has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  is  at  present,  well  supplied 
with  an  abundant  variety  of  professional  men,  every  one  of  whom  will 
undertake,  for  proper  coasiderations,  to  teach  us,  Irish,  all  manner  of 
useful  accomplishments.  The  drawing-master  talks  of  his  profession  ; 
the  dancing-master  of  his  profession ;  the  fiddler,  tooth-drawer,  and  corn- 
cutter,  (who,  by  the  way,  reaps  a  richer  harvest  than  we  do,)  since  tho 
devil  has  tempted  the  schoolmaster  to  go  abroad,  are  all  practising  in  his 
absence,  as  professional  men. 

Now  Phil  must  be  included  among  this  class  of  grandiloquent  gentle- 
men, for  he  entered  life  as  a  Professor  of  Pig-driving ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
towards  him  to  assert,  that  no  corn- cutter  of  them  all  ever  elevated  his 
profession  so  high  as  Phil  did  that  in  which  he  practised.  In  fact,  he 
raised  it  to  the  most  exalted  pitch  of  improvement  of  which  it  was  then 
susceptible ;  or  to  use  the  cant  of  the  day,  he  soon  arrived  at  '^  the  head 
of  his  profession." 

In  PhiFs  time,  however,  pig-driving  was  not  so  general,  nor  had  it 
made  such  rapid  advances  as  in  modem  times.  It  was,  then,  simply  pig- 
driving,  unaccompanied  by  the  improvements  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
famine.  Political  economy  had  not  then  taught  the  people  how  to  be 
poor  upon  the  most  scientific  principles ;  free  trade  had  not  shown  the 
nation  the  most  approved  plan  of  reducing  itself  to  the  lowest  possible 
state  of  distress ;  nor  liberalism  enabled  the  working  classes  to  scoff  at 
religion,  and  wisely  to  stop  at  the  very  line  that  lies  between  outrage  and 
rebellion.  Many  errors  and  inconveniences,  now  happily  exploded,  were 
then  in  existence.  The  people,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  attached  to 
their  landlords,  but  still  they  were  burdened  with  the  unnecessary  appen- 
dages of  good  coats  and  stout  shoes ;  were  tolerably  industrious,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  being  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  feed  in  comfort. 
They  were  not,  as  they  are  now,  free  from  new  coats  and  old  prejudices, 
nor  improved  by  the  intellectual  march  of  politics  and  poverty.  When 
either  a  man  or  a  nation  starves,  it  is  a  luxury  to  starve  in  an  enlightened 
manner ;  and  nothing  is  more  consolatory  to  a  person  acquainted  with 
public  rights  and  constitutional  privileges,  than  to  understand  those  liberal 
principles  upon  which  he  fasts  and  goes  naked. 

From  all  we  have  said,  the  reader  sees  clearly  that  pig-driving  did  not 
then  proceed  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  it  does  at  present.  The  people, 
in  fact,  killed  many  of  them  for  their  own  use  ;  and  we  know  not  how  it 
happened,  but  political  ignorance  and  good  bacon  kept  them  in  more  flesh 
and  comfort  than  those  theories  which  have  since  succeeded  so  well  in 
introducing  the  science  of  starvation  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 
Irishmen  are  frequently  taxed  vrith  extravagance,  in  addition  to  their 
other  taxes ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  people  in  Europe  reduce 
economy  in  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  to  such  close  practice  as 
they  do. 
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Be  this  ad  it  may,  there  was,  in  Ireland,  an  old  breed  of  swine,  which 
is  now  nearly  extinct,  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  still  useful  in  the  hunting  season,  particularly  if  dogs  happen  to 
be  scarce.*  They  were  a  tall,  loose  species,  with  legs  of  an  unusual 
length,  with  no  flesh,  short  ears,  as  if  they  had  been  cropped  for  sedition, 
and  with  long  faces  of  a  highly  intellectual  cast.  They  were  also  of  such 
activity  that  few  greyhounds  could  clear  a  ditch  or  cross  a  field  with  more 
agility  or  speed.  Their  backs  formed  a  rainbow  arch,  capable  of  being 
contracted  or  extended  to  an  inconceivable  degree ;  and  their  usual  rate 
of  travelling  in  droves  was  at  mail-coach  speed,  or  eight  Irish  miles  an 
hour,  preceded  by  an  outrider  to  clear  the  way,  whilst  their  rear  was 
brought  up  by  another  horseman,  going  at  a  three-quarter  gallop. 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  when  all  nature  reposed  under  the  united 
influence  of  heat  and  dust,  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  a  drove 
of  them  sweeping  past,  like  a  whirlwind,  in  a  cloud  of  their  own  raising ; 
their  sharp  and  lengthy  outlines  dimly  visible  through  the  shining  haze, 
like  a  flock  of  antelopes  crossing  the  deserts  of  the  East. 

But  alas  !  for  those  happy  days !  This  breed  is  now  a  curiosity — few 
specimens  of  it  remaining  except  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
whither  these  lovers  of  liberty,  like  the  free  natives  of  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America,  have  retired  to  avoid  the  encroachments  of  civilization, 
and  exhibit  their  Irish  antipathy  to  the  slavish  comforts  of  steam-boat 
navigation,  and  the  relaxing  luxuries  of  English  feeding. 

Indeed,  their  patriotism,  as  evinced  in  an  attachment  to  Ireland  and 
Irish  habits,  was  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  their  sagacity.  There  is 
not  an  antiquary  among  the  members  of  that  learned  and  useful  body, 
the  Irish  Academy,  who  can  boast  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  language  in  all  its  shades  of  meaning  and  idiomatic  beauty,  as  did 
this  once  flourishing  class  of  animals.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
Irish  tongue  alone,  many  of  them  understood  English  too ;  and  it  was 
said  of  those  that  belonged  to  a  convent,  the  members  of  which,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  spoke  only  in  Latin,  that  they  were  tolerable 
masters  of  that  language,  and  refused  to  leave  a  potato  field  or  plot  of 
cabbages,  except  when  addressed  in  it.  To  the  English  tongue,  however, 
they  had  a  deep-rooted  antipathy;  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  national 
feeling,  or  the  fact  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  guttural,  I  cannot  say : 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  excellent  Irish 
scholars,  and  paid  a  surprising  degree  of  deference  and  obedience  to  what- 
ever was  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  language.  In  Munster,  too, 
such  of  them  as  belonged  to  the  hedge-schoolmasters  were  good  proficients 
in  Latin  ;  but  it  is  on  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  that  I 
take  my  stand.  On  this  point  they  were  unrivalled  by  the  most  learned 
pigs  or  antiquaries  of  their  day  ;  none  of  either  class  possessing,  at  that 
period,  such  a  knowledge  of  Irish  manners,  nor  so  keen  a  sagacity  in 
tracing  out  Irish  roots. 

Their  education,  it  is  true,  was  not  neglected,  and  theur  instructors  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  it  was  not  lost.     Nothing  could  present  a 

*  Wo  usuro  John  Bull,  on  the  authority  of  Phil  Puixwl  himiolf,  that  this  is  a  fact. 
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finer  display  of  true  friendship  founded  upon  a  sense  of  equality,  mutual 
interest,  and  good- will,  than  the  Irishman  and  his  pig.  The  Arabian  and 
his  horse  are  proverbial ;  but  had  our  English  neighbours  known  as  much 
of  Ireland  as  they  did  of  Arabia,  they  would  have  found  as  signal  instanoes 
of  attachment  subsisting  between  the  former  as  between  the  latter  ;  and, 
perhaps,  when  the  superior  comforts  of  an  Arabian  hut  are  contrasted 
with  the  squalid  poverty  of  an  Irish  cabin,  they  would  have  perceived  a 
heroism  and  a  disinterestedness  evinced  by  the  Irish  parties,  that  would 
have  struck  them  with  greater  admiration. 

The  pigs,  however,  of  the  present  day  are  a  fat,  gross,  and  degenerate 
breed ;  and  more  like  well-fed  aldermen,  than  Irish  pigs  of  the  old  school. 
They  are,  in  faust,  a  proud,  lazy,  carnal  race,  entirely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
John  Bull  assures  us  it  is  one  comfort,  however,  that  we  do  not  eat,  but 
ship  them  out  of  the  country ;  yet,  after  all,  with  great  respect  to  John, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  repine  a  little  on  thinking  of  the  good 
old  times  of  sixty  years  since,  when  every  Irishman  could  kUl  his  ovni 
pig,  and  eat  it  when  he  pleased.  We  question  much  whether  any  mea- 
sure that  might  make  the  eating  of  meat  compulsory  upon  us,  would 
experience  from  Irishmen  a  very  decided  opposition.  But  it  is  very  con- 
descending in  John  to  eat  our  beef  and  mutton ;  and  as  he  happens  to 
want  both,  it  is  particularly  disinterested  in  him  to  encourage  us  in  the 
practice  of  self-denial.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  ultimately 
refuse  to  banquet  by  proxy  on  our  own  provisions ;  and  that  John  may 
not  be  much  longer  troubled  to  eat  for  us  in  that  capacity. 

The  education  of  an  Irish  pig,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  an 
important  consideration  to  an  Irishman.  He,  and  his  family,  and  his 
pig,  like  the  Arabian  and  his  horse,  all  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  the  pig 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  next  the  ^^  stock  *•"  At  meals  the 
pig  usually  was  stationed  at  the  serahag^  or  potato-basket ;  where  the 
only  instances  of  bad  temper  he  ever  displayed  broke  out  in  petty  and 
unbecoming  squabbles  vnth  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  Indeed, 
if  he  ever  descended  from  his  high  station  as  a  member  of  the  domestic 
curcle,  it  was  upon  these  occasions,  when,  with  a  want  of  dignity,  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  grovelling  motive  of  self-interest,  he  embroiled 
himself  in  a  series  of  miserable  feuds  and  contentions  about  scraping  the 
pot,  or  carrying  off  from  the  jealous  urchins  about  him  more  than  came 
to  his  share.  In  these  heart-burnings  about  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
he  was  treated  with  uncommon  forbearance :  in  his  owner  he  always  had 
a  friend,  from  whom,  when  he  grunted  out  his  appeal  to  him  he  was 
certain  of  receiving  redress :  *'  Barney,  behave,  avick :  lay  down  the 
potstick,  an*  don't  be  batin*  the  pig,  the  crathur." 

In  fact,  the  pig  was  never  mentioned  but  with  this  endearing  epithet 
of  "  crathur"  annexed.  "  Barney,  go  an'  call  home  the  pig,  the  crathur, 
to  his  dinner,  before  it  gets  cowld  an  him."  "  Barney,  go  an'  see  if  you 
can  see  the  pig,  the  crathur,  his  buckwhist  vrill  soon  be  ready."  **  Barney, 
run  an*  dhrive  the  pig,  the  crathur,  out  of  Lany  Neil's  phatie-field  :  an', 
Barney,  whisper,  a  bouchal  bawn,  don't  run  too  hard,  Barney,  for  fnud 

•  That  if ,  at  the  outside. 
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fou'd  lose  your  breath.  What  if  the  crathur  does  get  a  taste  o'  the  new 
phaties— small  blame  to  him  for  the  same  !" 

In  short,  wh&tever  might  have  been  the  habits  of  the  family,  such  were 
those  of  the  pig.  The  latter  was  usually  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  take  exercise,  and  the  unerring  regularity  with  which  he  returned  at 
meal-time,  gave  sufficient  proof  that  procuring  an  appetite  was  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  his  part.  If  he  came  before  the  meal  was  prepared, 
bis  station  was  at  the  door,  which  they  usually  shut  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  way  until  it  should  be  ready.  In  the  meantime,  so  far  as  a  forenoon 
serenade  and  an  indifferent  voice  could  go,  his  powers  of  melody  were 
freely  exercised  on  the  outside.  But  he  did  not  stop  here  :  every  stretch 
of  ingenuity  was  tried  by  which  a  possibility  of  gaining  admittance  could 
be  established.  The  hat  and  rags  were  repeatedly  driven  in  from  the 
windows,  which  from  practice  and  habit  he  was  enabled  to  approacli  on  his 
hind  legs  ;  a  cavity  was  also  worn  by  the  frequent  grubbings  of  his  snout 
under  the  door,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  broken  away  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  his  tusks,  so  that  he  was  enabled,  by  thrusting  himself  between 
the  bottom  of  it  and  the  ground,  to  make  a  most  unexpected  appear- 
ance on  the  hearth,  before  his  pres^ioe  was  at  all  convenient  or  acceptable. 

But,  independently  of  these  two  modes  of  entrance,  «.  e,  the  door  and 
window,  there  was  also  a  third,  by  which  he  sometimes  scrupled  not  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  fomily.  This  was  by  the  chimney.  There  are 
many  of  the  Irish  cabins  built  for  economy's  sake  against  slopes  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  labour  of  erecting  either  a  gable  or  side-wall  is  saved 
by  the  perpendicular  bank  that  remains  after  the  site  of  the  hoiise  is 
scooped  away.  Of  the  facilities  presented  by  this  peculiar  structure,  the 
pig  never  failed  to  avail  himself.  He  immediately  mounted  the  roof 
(through  which,  however,-  he  sometimes  took  an  unexpected  flight),  and 
traversing  it  with  caution,  reached  the  chimney,  into  which  he  deliberately 
backed  himself,  and,  with  no  small  share  of  courage,  went  down  precisely 
as  the  northern  bears  are  said  to  descend  the  trunks  of  trees  during  the 
winter,  but  with  far  different  motives. 

In  this  manner  he  cautiously  retrograded  downwards  with  a  hardihood 
which  set  furze  bushes,  brooms,  tongs,  and  all  other  available  weapons  of 
the  cabin  at  defiance.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  declare,  that  this  mode 
of  entrance,  which  was  only  resorted  to  when  every  other  failed,  was 
usually  received  by  the  cottager  and  his  family  vrith  a  degree  of  mirth 
and  good-humour  that  were  not  lost  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  pig.  In 
order  to  save  him  from  being  scorched,  which  he  deserved  for  his  temerity, 
they  usually  received  him  in  a  creel,  often  in  a  quilt,  and  sometimes  in 
the  tattered  blanket,  or  large  pot,  out  of  which  he  looked  with  a  humour- 
ous conception  of  hb  own  enterprise,  that  was  highly  diverting.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  he  was  sometimes  received  with  the  comforts 
of  a  hot  poker,  which  Paddy  pleasantly  called,  ^^givin'  him  a  tcarm 
welcome." 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  these  animals,  was  the  utter  scorn 
with  which  they  treated  all  attempts  to  fatten  them.  In  fact,  the  usual 
consequences  of  good  feeding  were  almost  inverted  in  their  case ;  and 
although  I  might  assert  that  they  became  leaner  in  proportion  to  what 
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they  received,  yet  I  must  confine  myself  to  truth,  by  stating  candidly  that 
this  was  not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  a  certain  state  of  fleshlessness  to 
which  they  arrived,  but  from  which  they  neither  advanced  nor  receded  by 
good  feeding  or  bad. 

At  this  point,  despite  of  all  human  ingenuity,  they  remained  stationary 
for  life,  received  the  bounty  a£fbrded  them  with  a  greatness  of  appetite 
resembling  the  fortitude  of  a  brave  man,  which  rises  in  energy  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  that  which  it  has  to  encounter.  The  truth  is,  they 
were  scandalous  hypocrites ;  for  with  the  most  prodigious  capacity  for 
food,  they  were  spare  as  philosophers,  and  fitted  evidently  more  for  the 
chase  than  the  sty ;  rather  to  run  down  a  buck  or  a  hare  for  the  larder, 
than  to  have  a  place  in  it  themselves.  If  you  starved  them,  they  defied 
you  to  diminish  their  flesh  ;  and  if  you  stu£fed  them  like  aldermen,  they 
took  all  they  got,  but  disdained  to  carry  a  single  ounce  more  than  if  yon 
gave  them  whey  thickened  with  water.  In  short,  they  gloried  in  mace- 
ration and  liberty ;  were  good  Irish  scholars,  sometimes  acquainted  with 
Latin ;  and  their  flesh,  after  the  trouble  of  separating  it  from  a  super- 
fluity of  tough  skin,  was  excellent  venison  so  far  as  it  went. 

Now  Phil  Purcel,  whom  we  will  introduce  more  intimately  to  the 
reader  by  and  by,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  always  kept  a  pig.  His 
father's  house  had  a  small  loft,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  step-ladder 
through  a  door  in  the  inside  gable.  The  first  good  thing  ever  Phil  was 
noticed  for  he  said  upon  the  following  occasion.  His  father  happened  to 
be  called  upon,  one  morning  before  breakfast,  by  his  landlord,  who  it 
seems  occasionally  visited  his  tenantry  to  encourage,  direct,  stimulate,  or 
reprove  them,  as  the  case  might  require.  Phil  was  a  boy  then,  and  sat  on 
the  hob  in  the  comer,  eyeing  the  landlord  and  his  father  during  their  con- 
versation. In  the  mean  time  the  pig  came  in,  and  deliberately  began  to 
ascend  the  ladder  with  an  air  of  authority  that  marked  him  as  one  in  the 
exercise  of  an  established  right.  The  landlord  was  astonished  at  seeing 
the  animal  enter  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise  to  old  Purcel : 

"  Why,  Purcel,  is  your  pig  in  the  habit  of  treating  himself  to  the  com- 
forts of  your  best  room  V* 

'*  The  pig  is  it,  the  crathur  ?  Why,  your  haner,".  said  Purcel,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  '*  it  sometimes  goes  up  of  a  momin'  to  waken  the  cliildhre, 
particularly  when  the  buckwhist  hapi)ens  to  be  late.  It  doesn't  like  to  be 
waitin' ;  and  sure  none  of  us  likes  to  be  kept  from  the  maWs  mate,  your 
haner,  when  we  want  it,  no  more  than  it,  the  crathur !" 

'^  But  I  wonder  your  wife  permits  so  filthy  an  animal  to  have  access  to 
her  rooms  in  this  manner." 

"  Filthy !  "*'  replied  Mrs.  Purcel,  who  felt  herself  called  upon  to  defend 
the  character  of  the  pig,  as  well  as  her  own,  *'  why,  one  would  think,  Sir, 
that  any  crathur  that's  among  Christyen  childhre,  like  one  o'  themselves, 
couldn't  be  filthy.  I  could  take  it  to  my  dying'  day,  that  there's  not  a 
claner  or  dacenter  pig  in  the  kingdom,  than  the  same  pig.  It  never  mis- 
behaves, the  crathur,  but  goes  out,  as  wise  an'  riglar,  jist  by  a  look,  an' 
that's  enough  for  it,  any  day— -a  single  look,  your  haner,  the  poor  crathur  1 " 

'^  I  think,"  observed  Phil,  from  the  hob,  ^'  that  nobody  has  a  betther 
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right  to  the  ran  of  the  house,  whedher  np  stairs  or  down  stairs,  than  him 
that  payB  the  rint'''' 

*<  Well  said,  mj  lad  ! "  observed  the  landlord,  laughing  at  the  quaint 
ingenuity  of  Phil  s  defence.  "  His  payment  of  the  rent  is  the  best  defence 
possible,  and  no  doubt  should  cover  a  multitude  of  his  errors." 

*'  A  multitude  of  his  shins  you  mane,  Sir,"  said  Phil,  "  for  thrath  he's 
all  shin.'*' 

In  fact,  Phil  from  his  infancy  had  an  uncommon  attachment  to  these 
animals,  and  by  a  mind  naturally  shrewd  and  observing,  made  himself  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  instincts,  and  the  best  modes 
of  managing  them,  as  ever  the  celebrated  Cahir  na  Cappul*  did  with 
those  of  the  horse.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  could  drive  the  most  vicious 
and^  obstinate  pig  as  quietly  before  him  as  a  lamb ;  yet  no  one  knew  how, 
nor  by  what  means  he  had  gained  the  secret  that  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
Whenever  he  attended  a  fair,  his  time  was  principally  spent  among  the 
pigs,  where  he  stood  handling,  and  examining,  and  pretending  to  buy 
them,  although  he  seldom  had  half-a  crown  in  his  pocket.  At  length,  by 
hoarding  up  such  small  sums  as  he  could  possibly  lay  his  hand  on,  he  got 

*  I  subjoin  from  Townsend's  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork  a  short  but  authenUc  account 
of  this  most  extraordinary  character : — *•*  James  Sullivan  was  a  native  of  the  cnunty  of  Cork, 
and  an  awk\t'ard  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest  class,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  tho 
Whisperer,  and  his  profession  was  horse-breaking.  The  credulity  of  the  vulgar  bestowed  that 
epithet  upon  him,  from  an  opinion  that  he  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  animal  by  means  of 
a  whisper  ;  and  the  singularity  of  his  method  gave  some  colour  to  the  superatitioos  beliefs  A« 
far  as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  bout  of  Feni,  Ftcft,  Ftct,  was  mon  justly 
claimed  by  James  Sullivan,  than  by  Cfcsar,  or  even  Bonnparte  himself.  IIow  his  art  Wa9 
acquired,  or  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unknown,  as  he  lias  lately  left  thd 
world  without  divulging  it.  His  son,  who  follows  the  same  -occupation,  possesses  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  art,  having  cither  never  leoiiied  its  true  secret,  or  being  incapable  of  putting  it 
in  practice.  The  wonder  of  his  skill  consisted  in  tho  short  time  requisite  to  accomplish  his 
design,  which  was  performed  in  private,  and  without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every 
description  of  horse,  or  even  mule,  whether  previously  broke,  or  unhandled,  whatever  their 
peculiar  vices  or  ill  habits  might  have  been,  submitted,  without  show  of  resistance,  to 
the  magical  influence  of  his  art,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  became  gcntlo 
and  tractable.  The  effect,  though  instantaneously  produced,  was  generally  durable.  Tliouglil 
more  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  yet  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility 
unknown  before.  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  vicious  horse,  he  directed  the  stable  in  which  ho 
and  tho  object  of  his  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the  door 
until  a  signal  given.  After  a  tite-h-tSle  between  him  and  tho  horse  ibr  about  half  an  houry 
during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  beard,  the  signal  was  made  ;  and  upon  opening  the  dooi^ 
tho  horse  was  seen  Ij^ing  down,  and  the  man  by  his  side,  playing  familiarly  with  him,  like  • 
child  with  a  puppy  dog.  From  that  time  ho  was  found  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  discipline, 
however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before.  Some  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a  horse,  w)iich  could 
never  bo  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half-hour  Iecturo« 
I  went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  tho  smith's  shop,  with  many  other  curious  spectatois^ 
where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This,  too,  had  been  a  troop'» 
horse  ;  and  it  was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no, 
other  would  bo  found  availing.  I  observed  that  the  animal  seemed  afraid,  whenever  Sullivan, 
cither  spoke  or  looked  at  him.  How  that  extraordinary  ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained^ 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases,  this  mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary. 
He  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  natural 
intrepidity,  in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted ;  though  the  circumstance  of^ 
the  iile-a^iite  shows,  that,  upon  particular  occasions,  something  more  must  have  been  added< 
to  it.  A  faculty  like  this  would,  in  other  hands,  have  made  a  fortune,  and  great  offers  havo 
been  made  to  him  for  tlie  exercise  of  his  art  abroad ;  but  hunting,  and  attachment  to  his. 
native  soil,  weie  his  ruling  passions.  He  lived  at  home,  in  tho  stylo  most  agreeable  to  his. 
dispositioD,  and  notbiog  could  induce  him  tQ  qoj^.  Dvnhimow  and  tho  foJC-hoQAdo,"  ' 
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together  the  price  of  a  *^  slip,"  whioh  he  bought,  reared,  and  educated  in  a 
manner  that  did  his  ingenuity  great  credit.  When  this  was  brought  to 
its  ne  plus  tdtra  of  fatness,  he  sold  it,  and  purchased  two  more,  which  he 
fed  in  the  same  way.  On  disposing  of  these,  he  made  a  fresh  purdiase, 
and  thus  proceeded,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  a  well- 
known  pig-jobber. 

PbiPs  journeys  as  a  pig-driver  to  the  leading  sea-port  towns  nearest 
him,  were  always  particularly  profitable.  In  Ireland  swine  are  not  kept 
in  sties,  as  they  are  among  English  feeders,  but  permitted  to  goat  liberty 
through  pasture  fields,  commons,  and  along  roadsides,  where  they  make 
up  as  well  as  they  can  for  the  scanty  pittance  allowed  them  at  home  daring 
meal-times.  We  do  not,  however,  impeach  Phil's  honesty ;  but  amply 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  when  his  journey  was  accomplished, 
he  mostly  found  the  original  number  with  which  he  had  set  out  increased 
by  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  by  half-a-dozen.  Pigs  in  general  resemble 
each  other,  and  it  surely  was  not  Phil's  fault  if  a  stray  one,  feeding  on  the 
roadside  or  common,  thought  proper  to  join  his  drove  and  see  the  world. 
PhiFs  object,  we  presume,  was  only  to  take  care  that  his  original  number 
was  not  diminished,  its  increase  being  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  Uttleconoem. 

He  now  determined  to  take  a  professional  trip  to  England,  and  that 
this  might  be  the  more  productive,  he  resolved  to  purchase  a  lot  of  the 
animals  we  have  been  describing.  No  time  was  lost  in  this  speculation. 
The  pigs  were  bought  up  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  Phil  set  out,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  to  try  with  what  success  he  could  measure  his  skill 
against  that  of  a  Yorkshireman.  On  this  occasion,  he  brought  with  him 
a  pet,  which  he  had  with  considerable  pains  trained  up  for  purpeses  here- 
after to  be  explained. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  passage,  unless  that  every  creature 
on  board  was  sea-sick,  except  the  pigs;  even  to  them,  however,  the  change 
was  a  disagreeable  one ;  for  to  be  pent  up  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  was  a 
deprivation  of  liberty,  which,  fresh  as  they  were  from  their  native  hills, 
they  could  not  relish.  They  felt,  therefore,  as  patriots,  a  loss  of  fr^dom, 
but  not  a  whit  of  appetite ;  for,  in  truth,  of  the  latter  no  possible  vicissi- 
tude short  of  death  could  deprive  them. 

Phil,  however,  with  an  assumed  air  of  simplicity  absolutely  stupid, 
disposed  of  them  to  a  Yorkshire  dealer,  at  about  twice  the  value  they 
would  have  brought  in  Ireland,  though  as  pigs  went  in  England  it  was 
low  enough.  He  declared  that  they  had  been  fed  on  tip-top  feeding ; 
which  was  literally  true,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  that  the  tops  of  nettles 
and  potato  stalks  constituted  the  only  nourishment  they  had  got  for  three 
weeks  before. 

The  Yorkshireman  looked  with  great  contempt  upon  what  he  con- 
adored  a  miserable  essay  to  take  him  in. 

"  What  a  fule  this  Hirishmun  mun  bea ;"  said  he,  "  to  think  to  teake 
me  in !  Had  he  said  that  them  there  Hirish  swoine  were  badly  feade,  I'd 
ha'  thought  it  fairish  enough  on  un ;  but  to  seay  that  they  was  oil  weal 
feade  on  tip-top  feeadin' !  Nea,  nea !  I  knaws  weal  enough  that  they 
was  noat  feade  on  nothin'  at  oil,  which  meakes  them  loak  so  poorish ! 
Howsomever,  I  shall  flatten  them,  I'se  wanrant — ^I*se  warrant  I  shall  I " 
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When  driven  home  to  sties  somewhat  more  comfortable  than  the  cabins 
of  unfortunate  Irishmen,  they  were  well  supplied  with  food  wliich  would 
have  been  very  often  considered  a  luxury  by  poor  Paddy  himself,  much 
less  by  his  pigs. 

^'  Measter,"  said  the  man  who  had  seen  them  fed,  "  them  there  Hirish 
pigs  ha'  not  toasted  nout  for  a  moonth  yet :  they  feade  like  nout  I  never 
seed  o'  my  laife  !  !  ^ 

"  Ay !  ay  !  "  replied  the  master,  "  I'se  warrant  they'll  soon  fatten — 
I'se  warrant  they  shall,  Hodge — they  be  praime  feeders — I'se  warrant 
they  shall ;  and  then,  Hodge,  we've  bit  the  soft  Hiri^mun." 

Hodge  gave  a  knowing  look  at  his  master,  and  grinned  at  this  obser- 
vation. 

The  next  morning  Hodge  repaired  to  the  sties  to  see  how  they  weie 
thriving ;  when,  to  his  great  consternation,  he  found  the  feeding-troughs 
clean  as  if  they  had  been  washed,  and  not  a  single  Irish  pig  to  be  seen  or 
heard  about  the  premises ;  but  to  what  retreat  the  animals  could  have 
betaken  themselves,  was  completely  beyond  his  comprehension.  He 
scratched  his  head,  and  looked  about  him  in  much  perplexity  : 

^^  Dang  un ! "  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  never  seed  nout  like  this." 

He  would  have  proceeded  in  a  strain  of  cogitation  equally  enlightened, 
had  not  a  noise  of  shouting,  alarm,  and  confusion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
excited  his  attention.  He  looked  about  him,  and  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment saw  that  some  extraordinary  commotion  prevailed,  that  the  country 
was  up,  and  the  hills  alive  with  people,  who  ran,  and  shouted,  and  wheeled 
at  full  flight  in  all  possible  directions.  His  first  object  was  to  join  tlie 
crowd,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  that  the  pigs  he  had 
shut  up  the  preceding  night  in  sties  whose  enclosures  were  at  least  four 
feet  high,  had  cleared  them  like  so  many  chamois^  and  were  now  closely 
pursued  by  the  neighbours,  who  rose  en  ma»se  to  hunt  down  and  secure 
such  dreadful  depredators. 

The  waste  and  mischief  they  had  committed  in  one  night  were  abso« 
lutely  astonishing.  Bean  and  turnip  fields,  and  vegetable  enclosures  of 
all  descriptions,  kitchen-gardens,  corn-fields,  and  even  flower-gardens, 
were  rooted  up  and  destroyed  with  an  appearance  of  system  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  Terry  Alt  himself. 

Their  speed  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Hedges  were  taken  in 
their  flight,  and  cleared  in  a  style  that  occasioned  the  country  people  ~  to 
turn  up  their  eyes,  and  scratch  their  heads  in  wonder.  Dogs  of  all 
degrees  bit  the  dust,  and  were  caught  up  dead  in  stupid  amaasement  by 
their  owners,  who  began  to  doubt  whether  or  not  these  extraordinary 
animals  were  swine  at  all.  The  depredators  in  the  mean  time  had  adopted 
the  Horatian  style  of  battle.  Whenever  there  was  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage taken  in  the  pursuit,  by  slipping  dogs  across  or  before  their  path, 
they  shot  off  at  a  tangent  through  the  next  crowd,  many  of  whom  they 
prostrated  in  their  flight ;  by  this  means  they  escaped  the  dogs  until  the 
latter  were  somewhat  exhausted,  when,  on  finding  one  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  they  turned,  and,  with  standing  bristles  and  burning  tusks,  fiitally 
checked  their  pursuer  in  his  full  career.  To  wheel  and  fly  until  another 
got  in  advance^  was  then  the  plan  of  fight;  but,  in  fact,  tiie  conflict  was 
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conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  pigs  with  a  fertility  of  expediency  that 
did  credit  to  their  country,  and  established  for  those  who  displayed  it,  the 
possession  of  intellect  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents.  The  pigs 
now  began  to  direct  their  course  towards  the  sties  in  which  they  had  been 
so  well  fed  the  night  before.  This  being  their  last  flight,  they  radiated 
towards  one  common  centre,  with  a  fierceness  and  celerity  that  occasioned 
the  women  and  children  to  take  shelter  within-doora.  On  arriving  at  the 
sties,  the  ease  with  which  they  shot  themselves  over  the  four-feet  walls 
was  incredible.  The  fanner  had  caught  the  alarm,  and  just  came  out  in 
time  to  witness  their  return ;  he  stood  with  his  hands  driven  down  into 
the  pockets  of  his  red,  capacious  waistcoat,  and  uttered  not  a  word. 
When  the  last  of  them  came  bounding  into  the  stye,  Hodge  approached, 
quite  breathless  and  exhausted : 

^*  Oh,  measter,"  he  exclaimed,  "  these  he  not  Hurish  pigs  at  oil,  they 
be  Hirish  deevils ;  and  yau  mun  ha^  bought  ''em  fra  a  cunning  mon ! " 

^^  Hodge,'*^  replied  his  master,  *'*'  Tae  be  bit — ^I*se  heard  feather  talk 
about  un.  That  breed^s  true  Hirish ;  but  I'se  try  and  sell  Vm  to  Squoire 
Jolly  to  hunt  wi**  as  beagles,  for  he  wants  a  pack.  They  do  say  all  the 
swoine  that  the  deevils  were  put  into  ha'  been  drawned ;  but  for  my 
peart,  I'se  sure  that  some  on  un  must  ha'  escaped  to  Hireland." 

Phil,  during  the  commotion  excited  by  his  knavery  in  Yorkshire,  was 
traversing  the  country,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  remaining  pig ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  effected  his  first  sale  of  it  was  as  follows : — 

A  gentleman  was  one  evening  standing  with  some  labourers  by  the  way- 
side when  a  tattered  Irishman,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  white  dusty  brogues, 
stockings  without  feet,  old  patched  breeches,  a  bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  his  coarse  shirt  lying  open  about  a  neck  tanned  by  the  sun  into 
a  reddish  yellow,  a  hat  nearly  the  colour  of  the  shoes,  and  a  hay  rope 
tied  for  comfort  about  his  waist :  in  one  hand  he  also  held  a  straw  rope, 
that  depended  from  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig  which  he  drove  before  him ;  in 
the  other  was  a  cudgel,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  contrived  to  limp 
on  after  it,  his  two  shoulder-blades  rising  and  falling  alternately  with  a 
shrugging  motion  that  indicated  great  fatigue. 

When  he  came  opposite  where  the  gentleman  stood  he  checked  the  pig, 
which  instinctively  commenced  feeding  upon  the  grass  by  the  edge  of  tlie  road. 

"  Ocb,"  said  he,  wiping  his  brow  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  "  matrone 
orth  a  muck,*  but  I'm  kilt  wit  you.  Musha,  Gad  bless  yer  hancr,  an 
maybe  ye'd  buy  a  slip  of  a  pig  fwhrom  me,  that  has  my  heart  bruck,  so 
she  has,  if  ever  any  body's  heart  was  bruck  wit  the  likes  of  her ;  an^ 
sure  so  there  was,  no  doubt,  or  I  wouldn't  bo  as  I  am  wit  her.  Ill  give 
her  a  dead  bargain,  Sir ;  for  it's  only  to  get  her  aff  av  my  hands  I'm 
wantin',  plase  yer  haner — husth  amuck — hu^th^  a  veeJumee!  f  Be  asy,  an' 
me  in  conwersation  wit  his  haner  here !  ^^ 

^^  You  are  an  Irishman  ?  "  the  gentleman  inquired. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  from  Cannaught,  yer  haner,  an  ^ill  sell  the  crathur  dag 
cheap,  all  out.     Asy,  you  thief ! " 

"  I  don't  want  the  pig,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  the   Englishman, 

•  M7  Borrow  on  you  for  a  pig.  r^  f  Silence,  pig  I    Silence,  you  vagabond  ! 
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wiUiottt  evindog  curiosity  enough  to  inquire  how  he  came  to  have  such  a 
commodity  for  sale. 

^'  She'd  be  the  darlint  in  no  time  wit  you,  Sir;  the  run  o'  your  kitchen 
'ud  make  her  up  a  beauty,  your  haner^  along  wit  no  throublo  to  the 
sarwints  about  sweepin^  it,  or  any  thing.  You'd  only  have  to  lay  down 
the  potato-basket  on  the  flure,  or  the  misthress^  Oad  bless  her,  could  do 
it,  an^  not  lave  a  crumblin'  behind  her,  besides  sleepin,  your  haner,  in  the 
earner  beyant,  if  she'd  take  the  throuble." 

The  sluggish  phlegm  of  the  Englishman  was  stirred  up  a  little  by  the 
twisted,  and  somewhat  incomprehensible  nature  of  these  instructions. 

'^  How  far  do  you  intend  to  proceed  to-night,  Paddy  ?  "  said  he. 

'^  The  sarra  one  o'  myself  knows,  plaze  yer  haner :  sure  we've  an  ould 
Bayin'*  of  our  own  in  Ireland  beyant — that  he's  a  wise  man  can  tell  how 
far  he'll  go,  Sir,  till  he  come  to  his  journey^s  ind.  I'll  give  this  crathur 
to  you  at  more  nor  her  value,  yer  haner." 

^'  More  ! — why  the  man  knows  not  what  he^s  saying,"  observed  the 
gentleman ;  ''  less  you  mean,  I  suppose,  Paddy  ?  " 

"  More  or  less.  Sir :  you'll  get  her  a  bargain ;  an^  Gad  bless  you,  Sir ! '' 

*^  But  it  is  a  commodity  which  I  donH  want  at  present.  I  am  very 
well  stocked  with  pigs,  as  it  is.     Try  elsewhere.^^ 

*'  She'd  flog  the  counthry  side.  Sir ;  an^  if  the  mishthress  herself,  Sir, 
'ud  shake  the  wishp  o'  sthraw  fwhor  her  in  the  kitchen.  Sir,  near  the 
whoire.  Yer  haner  could  spake  to  her  about  it ;  an'  in  no  time  put  a 
knife  in  her  whin  you  plazed.  In  regard  o'  the  other  thmg.  Sir — she's 
like  a  Christyeen,  yer  haner,  an^  no  throuble,  Sir,  if  you'd  be  seein' 
company  or  any  thing." 

''  It^s  an  extraordinary  pig,  this,  ot  yours." 

^'  It's  no  lie  fwhor  you.  Sir ;  she^s  as  clane  an'  dacent  a  crathur,  Sir ! 
Och,  if  the  same  pig  ^ud  come  into  the  care  o'  the  misthress,  Gad  bliss 
her !  an'  I'm  sure  if  she  has  as  much  gudness  in  her  face  as  the  hanerable 
dinnha  ovmM* — ^the  handsome  gintleman  she''s  married  upon! — ^you'll 
have  her  thrivin'  bravely.  Sir,  shartly,  plase  Gad,  if  you'll  take  courage. 
Will  I  dhrive  her  up  the  aveny  fwhor  you,  Sir  ?  A  good  gintlewoman 
Tm  sure,  is  the  same  mishtriss !  Will  I  dhrive  her  up  fwhor  you.  Sir  ? 
Shadh  amtiek-^shadh  dheriml'^''^' 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  no  further  time  to  lose  ;  you  may  go  forward." 

**  Thank  yer  haner:  is  it  whorid  toarst  the  house  abow.  Sir?  I  wouldn't 
be  standin'  up,  Sir,  wit  you  about  a  thrifle;  an'  you'll  have  her,  Sir, 
fwhor  any  thing  you  plase  beyant  a  pound,  yer  haner ;  an'  'tis  throwin 
her  away  it  is :  but  one  canH  be  hard  wit  a  rale  gintleman,  any  way." 

*^  You  only  annoy  me,  man ;  besides  I  don't  want  the  pig ;  you  lose 
time ;  I  don't  want  to  buy  it,  I  repeat  to  you." 

*'  Gad  bliss  you,  Sir — Gad  bliss  you !  Maybe  if  I'd  make  up  to  the 
mishthress,  yer  haner  !  Thrath  she  wouldn^t  turn  tbe  crathur  from  the 
place,  in  regard,  that  the  tindhemess  ow  the  feelin^  would  come  ower  her 
— the  'rale  gintlewoman,  any  way  !  ^Tis  dag  chape  you  have  her  at 
what  I  said.  Sir ;  an'  Gad  bliss  you  ! " 


*  OcnlUman.  *  Behave  younclf,  pig-^beluTe,  I  saj. 
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'«  Do  you  want  to  compel  me  to  purchaBe  it  whether  I  will  or  no  ?** 
"  Thrath,  it's  whor  next  to  notbin'  I'm  givin'  her  to  you,  Sir ;  but  sure 
you  can  make  your  own  price  at  any  thing  beyant  a  pound.  Hurruh 
amuek — stadh  anish  I — be  asy,  you  crathur,  sure  you're  gettin'  into  good 
quarthers,  any  how — ^goin^  to  the  hanerable  English  gintleman'^s  kitchen; 
an'  Gad  knows  it's  a  pleasure  to  dale  wit  ^em.  Och,  the  world^s  difier 
there  is  betuxt  thim  an'  our  own  dirty  Irish  buckeens,  that  'ud  shkin  a  bad 
skilleen,  an'  pay  their  debts  wit  the  lemaindher.  The  gateman  'ad  let 
me  in,  yer  haner,  an'  111  meet  you  at  the  big  house  abo  w." 

*'  Upon  my  honour  this  is  a  good  jest,"  said  the  gentleman,  absolutely 
teased  into  compliance ;  ^*  you  are  forcing  me  to  buy  that  which  I  don't 
want. 

**  Sure  you  will,  Sir ;  you'll  want  more  nor  that  yit,  please  Gad,  if  you 
be  spared.  Come,  amuck--come,  you  crathur ;  faiz,  you're  in  luck  so 
you  are — gettin^  so  good  a  place  wit  his  haner  here,  that  you  wont  know 
yourself  shortly,  plase  Gad." 

He  immediately  commenced  driving  his  pig  towards  the  gentleman's 
residence  with  such  an  air  of  utter  simplicity,  as  would  have  imposed 
upon  any  man  not  guided  by  direct  inspiration.  Whilst  he  approached 
the  house,  its  proprietor  arrived  there  by  another  path  a  few  minutes 
before  him,  and,  addressing  his  lady,  said, 

*^  lAj  dear,  will  you  come  and  look  at  a  purchase  which  an  Irishman 
has  absolutely  compelled  me  to  make.  You  had  better  come  and  see 
himself  too,  for  he  is  the  greatest  simpleton  of  an  Irishman  I  have  ever  met 
with." 

The  lady's  curiosity  was  more  easily  excited  than  that  of  her  husband. 
She  not  only  came  out,  but  brought  with  her  some  ladies  who  had  been 
on  a  visit,  in  order  to  hear  the  Irishman's  brogue,  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  his  expense.  Of  the  pig,  too,  it  appeared  she  was  determined 
to  know  sometldng. 

*•  George,  my  love,  is  the  pig  also  from  Ireland  ?  "^ 

**  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  but  I  should  think  so  from  its  fleshless 
appearance.  I  have  never  seen  so  spare  an  animal  of  that  class  in  this 
country." 

**  Juliana,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  her  companion,  **  don^t  go  too 
near  him.  Gracious !  look  at  the  bludgeon,  or  beam,  or  something  he 
carries  in  his  hand,  to  fight  and  beat  the  people,  I  suppose :  yet,"  she 
added,  putting  up  her  glass,  *'  the  man  is  actually  not  ill-looking ;  and, 
though  not  so  tall  as  the  Iridbman  in  Sheridan  s  Rivals,  he  is  well  made." 

**  His  eyes  are  good,"  said  her  companion — "  a  bright  gray  and  keen ; 
and  were  it  not  that  his  nose  is  rather  short  and  turned  up,  he  would  be 
handsome." 

"  George,  my  love,"  exclaimed  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  "  he  is  like 
most  Irishmen  of  his  class  that  I  have  seen ;  indeed,  scarcely  so  intelli- 
gent, for  he  doe$  appear  quite  a  simpleton,  except,  perhaps,  a  lurking  kind 
of  expression,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  humour,  I  suppose.  Don't  you 
think  so,  my  love  ?  '^ 

^  No,  my  dear ;  I  think  him  a  bad  specimen  of  the  Irbhman.  Whe- 
ther it  is  that  he  talks  our  language  but  imperfectly,  or  that  he  is  a  stupid 
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creature,  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  selling  the  pig  just  now,  he  actually  told 
me  that  he  would  let  me  have  it  for  more  than  it  was  worth." 

*^  Oh,  that  was  so  laughable !     We  will  speak  to  him,  though." 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  civilized  English  held  Phil  was 
•0  low,  tiiat  this  conversation  took  place  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
precisely  as  if  he  had  been  an  animal  of  an  inferior  species,  or  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 

*•  Pray  wha^  is  your  name  V*  inquired  the  matron. 

**  Phadhmmshagh  Corfuffle,  plase  yer  haher :  my  fodher  carrid  the 
same  name  upon  him.  We're  av  the  Corfiiffles  av  Leatherum  Laghy, 
my  lady;  but  my  grandmudher  was  a  Dornyeen,  an'  my  own  mudher, 
plase  yer  haner,  was  o'  the  Shudhurthagans  o'  Ballymadoghy,  my  lady- 
ship. Stadli  aniskf  amuck  bradagh  I^^^he  asy,  can^t  you,  an'  me  in  con- 
WGorshation  wit  the  beauty  o'  the  world  that  I'm  spakin'  to." 

"  That' s  the  Negus  language,"  observed  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
affected  to  be  a  wit  and  a  blue-stocking ;  '*  it's  Irish  and  English 
mixed/' 

"  Thrath,  an'  but  that  the  handsome  young  lady 's  so  purty,"  observed 
Phil,  ^^  I'd  be  sayin'  myself  that  that's  a  quare  remark  upon  a  poor 
unhumed  man ;  but,  Gad  bless  her,  she  is  so  purty  what  can  one  say  for 
lookin'  an  her  1" 

"  The  poor  man,  Adelaide,  speaks  as  well  as  he  can,"  replied  the  lady, 
rather  reprovingly :  **  he  is  by  no  means  so  wild  as  one  would  have 
expected." 

"  Candidly  speaking,  much  tamer  than  /  expected,**  rejoined  the  wit. 
^  Indeed,  I  meant  the  poor  Irishman  no  offence." 

**  Where  did  you  get  the  pig,  friend  ?  and  how  come  you  to  have  it  for 
sale  so  far  from  home  ?" 

"  Fwhy  it  isn't  whor  sale,  my  lady,"  replied  Phil,  evading  the  former 
question ;  *^  the  masther  here,  Gad  bless  him  an*^  spare  him  to  you, 
ma'am  ! — ^thrath,  an'  it's  his  four  quarthers  that  knew  how  to  pick  out  a 
vnfe,  any  how,  whor  beauty  an'  all  hanerable  whormations  o'  grandheur 
^— so  he  did ;  an*  well  he  desarves  you,  my  lady  :  faix,  it's  a  fine  house- 
ful o'  thim  youll  have,  plase  Gad — an'  fwhy  not  ?  whin  it's  all  in  the 
ooorse  o'  Providence,  bein*  both  so  handsome ; — ^lie  gev  me  a  pound  note 
whor  her  my  ladyship,  an'  his  own  plisure  afther wards;  an'  Tm  now 
watin'  to  be  ped." 

"  What  kind  of  a  country  is  Ireland,  as  I  understand  you  are  an  Irish- 
man ?" 

"  Thrath,  my  lady,  it's  like  fwhat  maybe  you  never  seen — a  fool's 
purse,  ten  guineas  goin'  out  whor  one  that  goes  in." 

"  Upon  my  word  that 's  wit,"  observed  the  young  blue-stocking. 

"  What 's  your  opinion  of  Irishwomen  ?"  the  lady  continued ;  "  are 
they  handsomer  than  the  English  ladies,  think  you  ?" 

"  Mnrdher,  my  lady,"  says  Phil,  raising  his  caubeen,  and  scratching  his 
head  in  pretended  perplexity,  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  **  fwhat  am 
I  to  say  to  that,  ma'am,  and  all  of  yez  to  the  fwhore  ?  But  the  sarra 
one  av  me  will  give  it  agin  the  darlins  beyant." 


*  Be  quiet,  now,  70U  wicked  pig. 
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*'  But  whicb  do  you  think  the  more  handsome?^** 

^'  Tlirath  I  do,  my  lady ;  the  Irish  and  English  women  would  flog  the 
world,  an'  sure  it  would  be  a  bumin'  shame  to  go  to  set  them  agin  one 
another  fwhor  beauty." 

*^  Whom  did  you  mean  by  thu  *  darlins  beyant'  ?"  inqnured  the  blue- 
stocking,  attempting  to  pronounce  the  words. 

^'  Faix,  Miss,  who  but  the  crathurs  ower  the  wather,  that  kills  us 
entirely,  so  they  do." 

**  I  cannot  comprehend  him,'*  she  added  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

^'  Arrah,  maybe  I*d  make  bould  to  take  up  the  manners  from  yon 
fwhor  a  while,  my  lady,  plase  yer  haner?"  said  Phil,  addressing  the 
latter. 
.    "  I  do  not  properly  understand  you,"  she  replied,  "  speak  plainer.*" 

^'  Throth,  that's  fwhat  they  do,  yer  haner;  they  never  go  about  the 
bush  wit  yez — the  gintlemen,  ma'am,  of  our  country,  fwhin  they  do  be 
coortin'  yez ;  an*  I  want  to  ax,  ma^am,  if  you  plase,  fwhat  you  think  of 
thim,  that  is  if  ever  any  of  them  had  the  luck  to  come  acrass  you,  my 
lady?" 

^*  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many  Irish  gentlemen,"  she  replied, 
*'  but  I  hear  they  are  men  of  a  remarkable  character." 

"  Faix,  'tis  you  may  say  that,"  replied  Phil ;  **  sowl,  my  lady,  'tis 
well  for  the  mastherhere,  plase  yer  haner,  Sir,  that  none  o^  them  met  wit 
tlie  misthress  before  you  was  both  marrid,  or,  wit  riverence  be  it  spoken, 
'tis  the  sweet  side  o'  the  tongue  they'd  be  layin**  upon  you,  ma'am,  an'  the 
rough  side  to  the  masther  himself,  along  wit  a  few  scrapes  of  a  pen  on  a 
slip  o'  paper,  jist  to  appoint  the  time  and  place,  in  regard  of  her  ladyship's 
purty  complexion— -an'  who  can  deny  that,  any  way  ?  Fux  ma'am, 
they've  a  way  wit  them,  my  counthrymin,  that  the  ladies  like  well 
enough  to  thravel  by.  Asy,  you  deludher,  an'  me  in  conwersaytion  wit 
the  quality." 

'^  I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  how  you  came  by  the  pig,  Paddy,"  said 
the  wit. 

^'  Arrah,  Miss,  sure  'tisn't  pigs  you  ''re  thinkin'  on,  an'  us  discoorsin 
about  the  gintlemen  from  Ireland,  that  you'^re  all  so  fond  ow  here ;  faix, 
Miss,  they  're  the  boys  that  fwoight  for  yees,  an'  'ud  rather  be  bringing  an 
Euglishman  to  the  sad  fwhor  your  sakes,  nor  atin^  bread  an'  butther. 
Fwhy,  now,  Miss,  if  you  were  beyant  wit  us,  sarra  ounce  o'  gunpowdher 
weM  have  in  no  time,  for  love  or  money." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  should  like  to  see  Ireland ! "  exclaimed  the  blue* 
stocking ;   "  but  why  would  the  gunpowdher  get  scarce,  pray  ?  " 

'^  Faix,  fightin  about  you,  Miss,  an**  all  of  yez,  sure ;  for  myself  sees 
no  differ  at  all  in  your  hanerablo  fwhormations  of  beauty  and  grandheur, 
an*  all  high-flown  admirations." 

"  But  tell  us  where  you  got  the  pig,  Paddy  ?  "  persisted  the  wit,  struck 
naturally  enough  with  the  circumstance.  *^  How  do  you  come  to  have  an 
Irish  pig  so  far  from  home  ?  '' 

"  Fwliy  thin,  Miss,  'twas  to  a  brodher  o'  my  own  I  was  bringing  it, 
that  was  livin'  down  the  counthry  here,  an  fwhin  I  came  to  fwhere  he 
lived,  the  sarra  one  o'  me  knew  the  place,  in  regard  o'  bavin'  forgot 
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the  name  of  it  entirely,  an'  there  was  I  wit  the  poor  crathur  an  my 
hands,  till  his  haner  here  bought  it  whrom  me — Gad  bless  you,  Sir !" 

*^  As  I  live,  there's  a  fine  Irish  blunder,^  observed  the  wit;  ^'  I  shall 
pnt  it  in  my  commonplace-book— it  will  be  so  genuine.  I  declare  l^m 
quite  delighted !  ^ 

*^  Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  here's  your  money.  There's  a 
pound  for  you,  and  that's  much  more  than  the  miserable  animal  is  worth.'^ 

^*  Thrath,  Sir,  you  have  the  crathur  at  what  we  call  in  Ireland  a    . 
bargain  *.    Maybe  yer  haner  'ud  spit  upon  the  money  fwhor  luck,  Sir. 
It's  the  way  we  do.  Sir,  beyant." 

^*  No,  no,  Paddy,  take  it  as  it  is.  Good  heavens !  what  barbarous 
habits  these  Irish  have  in  all  their  modes  of  life,  and  how  far  they  are  re- 
moved from  anything  like  civilization !" 

^^  Thank  yer  haner.  Faix,  Sir,  this'U  come  so  handy  for  the  landlord 
at  home,  in  regard  o'  the  rint  for  the  bit  o^  phatie  ground,  so  it  will,  if  I 
can  get  home  agin  widout  brakin'  it.  Airs^,  maybe  yer  haner  'ud  give 
me  the  price  o'  my  bed,  an'  a  bit  to  ate,  Sir,  an'  keep  me  from  brakin'  in 
upon  this.  Sir,  Gad  bless  the  money  !  I'm  thinkin'  o'  the  poor  wife  an' 
childher.  Sir — strivin',  so  I  am,  to  do  fwhor  the  darlins." 

*^  Poor  soul,"  said  the  lady,  ^'  he  is  affectionate  in  the  midst  of  his 
wretchedness  and  ignorance." 

**  Here-— here,"  replied  the  Englishman,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
^*  there^s  a  shilling,  which  I  give  because  you  appear  to  be  attached  to 
your  family." 

**  Och,  och,  fwhat  can  I  say.  Sir,  only  that  long  may  you  reign  ower 
your  family  an'  the  hanerable  ladies  to  the  fwhore.  Sir.  Gad  fwhor  ever 
bliss  you.  Sir,  but  you're  the  kind,  noble  gintleman,  an'  all  belongin'  to 
you.  Sir !" 

Having  received  the  shilling,  he  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when, 
after  turning  it  deliberately  in  his  hand,  shrugging  his  shoulders  two  or 
three  times,  and  scratching  his  head,  with  a  vacant  face  he  approached 
the  lady. 

*^  Musha,  ma'am,  an'  maybe  ye'd  have  the  tmdhemess  in  your  heart, 
seein'  that  the  gudness  is  in  yer  hanerable  face,  any  way,  an'  it  would 
save  the  skillyeen  that  the  masther  gev'd  for  payin' my  passage,  so  it 
would,  jist  to  bid  the  steward,  my  ladyship,  to  wlher  me  a  bit  to  ate  in 
the  kitchen  below.  The  hunger,  ma'am,  is  hard  upon  me,  my  lady ;  an' 
fwhat  I'm  doin',  sure,  is  in  regard  o'  the  wife  at  home,  an'  the  childher, 
the  crathurs,  an'  me  far  fwhrom  them,  in  a  sthrange  counthry,  QaA  help 
me!" 

^'  What  a  singular  being,  George  !  and  how  beautifully  is  the  economy 
of  domestic  affection  exemplified,  notwithstanding  his  half-savage  state, 
in  the  little  plans  he  devises  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children  ! " 
exclaimed  the  good  lady,  quite  unconscious  that  Phil  was  a  bachelor. 
^'  Juliana,  my  love,  desire  Timmins  to  give  liim  his  dinner.  Follow  this 
young  lady,  good  man,  and  she  will  order  you  refreshment." 

^^  Gad's  blessin  upon  your  beauty  an'  gudness,  my  lady ;  an'  a  man 

^  Ironicftlly— a  take  in. 
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night  ihravel  far  afore  he'd  meet  the  likes  o^  70a  for  aither  0^  them.     Is 
it  the  other  handsome  young  lady  I'm  to  folly,  ma'am  ?" 

''  Yes/'  replied  the  young  wi<^  ivith  an  arch  smile ;  ^^ come  after  me'* 

*'  Thrath,  Miss^  an*  it's  an  asy  task  to  do  that,  any  way ;  -wit  a  heart 
an'  a  half  I  go,  acushla ;  an'  I  seen  the  day,  Miss,  that  it's  not  muck  o 
mate  an'  dhrink  'ud  throuble  me,  if  I  jist  got  lave  to  be  lookin'  at  yon^ 
-wit  nothin'  but  yourself  to  think  an.  But  the  wife  an'  childher,  Mias, 
makes  great  changes  in  us  entirely." 

"  Why  you  are  quite  gallant,  Paddy.*" 

^^  Trath,  I  suppose  I  am  now,  Miss ;  but  you  see,  my  hanerable  young 
lady,  that*s  our  fwhailin'  at  home  :  the  counthry's  poor,  an'  we  can't  help 
it,  wheder  or  not.  We  re  fwhoroed  to  it,  Miss,  whin  we  come  ower  here, 
by  you,  an'  the  likes  a'  you,  mavoumeen  !'^ 

Phil  then  proceeded  to  the  house,  was  sent  to  the  kitchen  by  the  young 
lady,  and  famished  through  the  steward  with  an  abundant  supply  of  cold 
meat,  bread  and  beer,  of  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  meal  that  some- 
what astonislied  the  servants.  Having  satisfied  his  hunger,  he  deliberatdy 
— ^but  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  countenance— filled  the  wallet  which 
he  carried  slung  across  his  back,  with  whatever  he  had  left,  observing  as 
he  did  it :— • 

'*  Fwhy,  thin,  'tis  sthrange  it  is  that  the  same  custom  is  wit  us  in  Ire- 
land beyant  that  is  here ;  fwhor  whinever  a  thraveller  is  axed  in,  he 
always  brings  fwhat  he  doesn't  ate  along  wit  him.  An  sure  enough  it's 
the  same  here  amongst  yez,"  added  he,  packing  up  the  bread  and  beef  as 
he  spoke,  ''  but  Gad  bliss  the  custom,  any  how,  fwhor  it's  a  good 
one!" 

When  he  had  secured  the  provender,  and  was  ready  to  resume  his 
journey,  he  began  to  yawn,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  &tigue : 

'^  Arrah,  Sir,**"  said  he  to  the  steward,  '* you  wouldnt  have  eV  an  ould 
bam  that  I'd  throw  myself  in  fwhor  the  night  ?  The  sanra  leg  I  have  to 
put  undher  me,  now  that  I've  got  stiff  wit  the  sittin'  so  lang  ;,*  that,  aa' 
a  wishp  o'  sthraw  Sir,  to  sleep  an,  an'  Chid  bliss  you  !" 

^' Paddy,  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  steward;  ^'but  I  shall  ask  my 
master,  and  if  he  orders  it,  you  shall  liave  the  comfort  of  a  hard  floor 
and  clean  straw,  Paddy — ^that  you  shall." 

*^  Many  thanks  to  you.  Sir :  it's  in  your  face,  in  ihratli,  the  same  gud- 
ness  an'  ginerosity." 

The  gentleman,  on  hearing  Phil's  request  to  be  permitted  a  sleeping- 
place  in  the  bam,  was  rather  surprised  at  his  wretched  notion  of  comfort 
than  at  the  request  itself. 

*^  Certainly,  Timmins,  let  him  sleep  there/'  he  replied ;  *^  give  him  sacks 
and  straw  enough.  I  dare  say  he  will  feel  the  privilege  a  luxury,  poor 
devil,  after  his  fatigue.  Give  him  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  Timmins. 
€k)od  heavens,"  he  added,  *^  what  a  singular  people  !  What  an  amaang 
progress  civilization  must  make  before  these  Irish  can  be  brought  at  all 
near  the  commonest  standard  of  humanity  !" 

*  This  is  pronounced  as  in  the  ant  syllable  of  *<  Longolef  ,'*— not  like  the  Scotch  « lang." 
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At  this  moment  Phil,  who  was  determined  to  back  the  steward's  re- 
quest, approached  them. 

^^  Paddy,"  said  the  gentleman,  anticipating  him,  *^  I  have  ordered  you 
sacks  and  straw  in  the  bam,  and  your  breakfast  in  the  morning  before  you 
set  out." 

'^  Thrath,"  said  Phil,  *^  if  there's  e'er  a  sthray  blissin  goin',  depind  an 
it,  Sir,  you'll  get  it,  fwhor  your  hanerable  ginerosity  to  the  sthranger. 
But  about  the  '  slip,'  Sir — ^if  the  misthress  herself  'ud  shake  the  wishp  o' 
sthraw  fwhor  her  in  the  far  earner  o'  the  kitchen  below,  an'  see  her  gettin' 
her  supper,  the  crathur,  before  she'd  put  her  to  bed,  she'd  be  thrivin'  like 
a  salmon,  Sir,  in  less  than  no  time  ;  an'  to  ardher  the  sarwints,  Sir,  if  you 
plase,  not  to  be  defraudin'  the  crathur  of  the  big  phaties.  Fwhor  in  re- 
gard it  cannot  spake  fwhor  itself.  Sir,  it  frets  as  wise  as  a  Ghristyeen, 
when  it's  not  honestly  thrated." 

*'  Never  fear,  Paddy ;  we  shall  take  good  care  of  it." 

^  Thank  you.  Sir.  But  I  aften  heerd.  Sir,  that  you  dunna  how  to 
feed  pigs  in  this  counthry  in  ardher  to  mix  the  f  what  an'  lane,  lair 
(layer)  about." 

^*  And  how  do  you  manage  that  in  Ireland,  Paddy  ?" 

"  Fwhy,  Sir,  111  tell  you  how  the  misthress,  Gad  bliss  her,  will 
manage  it  fwhor  you :  Take  the  crathur.  Sir,  an  feed  it  to-morrow  till 
it's  as  full  as  a  tick — ^that's  fwhor  the  ftthaty  Sir ;  thin  let  her  give  it 
nothin  at  all  the  next  day,  but  keep  it  black  fwhastin' — ^that's  fwhor  the 
lane  (lean).  Let  her  stick  to  that.  Sir,  keepin'  it  atin'  one  day  an*  fastin' 
anodher,  for  six  months,  thin  put  a  knife  in  it,  an'  if  you  don't  have  the 
fwhat  an'  lane,  lair  about,  beautiful  all  out,  fwhy  niver  bl'eTe  Phadrum- 
shagh  Corfuffle  agin.     Ay,  indeed  !" 

The  Englishman  looked  keenly  at  Phil,  but  could  only  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance a  thorough  and  implicit  belief  in  his  own  recipe  for  mixing  the  fat 
and  lean.  It  is  impossible  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  sense  and 
intellect  of  Phil ;  notiiing  could  surpass  it  but  the  oontempt  which  Phil 
entertained  for  him. 

"^^Well,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  '^I  have  often  heard  of  the 
barbarous  habits  of  the  Irish,  but  I  must  say  that  the  incidents 
of  this  evening  have  set  my  mind  at  rest  upon  the  subject.  Good 
heavens !  when  will  ever  this  besotted  country  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations  t 
Did  ever  a  human  being  hear  of  such  a  method  of  feeding  swine  !  I 
should  have  thought  it  incredible  had  I  heard  it  from  any  but  an 
Irishman !" 

Phil  then  retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  his  assumed  simplicity  highly 
amused  the  servants,  who,  after  an  hour  or  two's  fun  with  **  Paddy," 
conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  contemptuous  prooession  to  the  bam,  where 
they  left  him  to  his  repose. 

The  next  morning  he  failed  to  appear  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  but  his 
non-appearance  was  attributed  to  his  fatigue,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  over-slept  himself.  On  going,  however,  to  call  him 
from  the  bam,  they  discovered  that  he  had  decamped ;  and  on  looking 
after  the  "  slip,"  it  was  found  that  both  had  taken  French  leave  of  the 
Englishman.     Phil  and  the  pig  had  actually  travelled  fifteen  miles  that 
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morniDg,  before  the  hoar  on  which  he  was  missed — ^Phil  going  at  a  dog's 
trot,  and  the  pig  following  at  such  a  respectful  distance  as  might  not 
appear  to  identify  them  as  fellow-travellers.  In  this  manner  Phil  sold 
the  pig  to  upwards  of  two  dozen  intelligent  English  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  and  after  winding  up  his  bargains  successfully,  both  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  highly  delighted  by  their  commercial  trip  through  England. 

The  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  in  Phil's  time,  was  far  difierent 
from  that  which  steam  and  British  enterprise  have  since  made  it.  A 
vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  latter  place  on  the  very  day  of  PhiTs 
arrival  in  town ;  and,  as  he  felt  rather  anxious  to  get  out  of  England  as 
soon  as  he  could,  he  came,  after  selling  his  pig  in  good  earnest,  to  the 
aforesaid  vessel  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  deck  passa|ipe. 
The  year  had  then  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn ;  so  that  it  was 
the  season  when  those  inconceivable  hordes  of  Lrishmen  who  emigrate 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  John  Bull's  labour,  were  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  that  country  in  which  they  find  little  to  welcome  them 
— ^but  domestic  affection  and  misery. 

•When  Phil  arrived  at  the  vessel,  he  found  the  captain  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
property,  together  with  a  score  or  upwards  of  highly  respectable  persons, 
but  of  less  consideration,  were  in  equal  embarrassment.  The  fact  was, 
that  as  no  other  vessel  left  Liverpool  that  day,  about  five  hundred  Irish- 
men, mostly  reapers  and  mowers,  had  crowded  upon  deck,  each  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  place  at  all  hazards.  The  captain,  whose  vessel  was 
small,  and  none  of  the  stoutest,  flatly  refused  to  put  to  sea  with  such  a 
number.  He  told  them  it  was  madness  to  think  of  it ;  he  could  not 
risk  the  lives  of  the  other  passengers,  nor  even  their  own,  by  sailing  with 
S^Ye  hundred  on  the  deck  of  so  small  a  vessel.  If  the  one-half  of  them 
would  withdraw  peaceably,  he  would  carry  the  other  half,  which  was  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  accomplish.  They  were  very  willing  to  grant 
that  what  he  said  was  true ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  not  a  man  of  them 
would  move,  and  to  clear  out  such  a  number  of  fellows,  who  loved  nothing 
better  than  fighting,  armed,  too,  with  rickles  and  scythes,  was  a  task 
beyond  either  his  ability  or  inclination  to  execute.  He  remonstrated  with 
them,  entreated,  raged,  swore,  and  threatened ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His 
threats  and  entreaties  were  received  with  equal  good-humour.  Gibes 
and  jokes  *were  broken  on  him  without  number,  and  as  his  passion 
increased,  so  did  their  mirth,  until  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  captain 
in  vehement  gesticulation,  the  Irishmen  husEaing  him  so  vociferously, 
that  his  damns  and  curses,  uttered  against  them,  could  not  reach  even 
his  own  ears. 

^^  Gentlemen,*'  said  he  to  his  cabin  passengers,  ^^  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
tax  your  invention  to  discover  some  means  whereby  to  get  one-half  of 
these  men  out  of  the  vessel,  otherwise  it  will  be  imposeible  that  we  can 
sail  to-day.  I  have  already  proffered  to  take  one-half  of  them  by  lot, 
but  they  will  not  hear  of  it ;  and  how  to  manage  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

The  matter,  however,  was  beyond  their  depth;  the  thing  seemed 
utterly  impracticable,  and  the  chanoes  of  their  putting  to  sea  were 
becommg  fainter  and  fainter. 
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*^  Bl — ^t  their  eyes !"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  ^*  the  ragged,  hungry 
devils !  If  they  heard  me  with  decenoy  I  oonld  hear  their  ohstinaey 
better :  bat  no,  they  must  turn  me  into  ridicule,  and  break  their  jesis^ 
and  turn  their  cursed  barbarous  grins  upon  me  in  my  own  vessel.  I  say^ 
boys,"  he  added,  proceeding  to  address  them  once  more — ^'  I  say,  savages, 
I  have  just  three  observations  to  make.    The  first  is," — 

^^  Arrah,  Captain,  avoumeen,  hadn't  you  betther  get  upon  a  stool," 
said  a  voice,  *^  an'  put  a  text  before  it,  thin  divide  it  dacently  into  three 
halves,  an'  make  a  sarmon  of  it." 

^^  Captain,  you  wor  intinded  for  the  church,"  added  another.  ^*  You're 
the  moral*  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  if  you  wor  dressed  in  black." 

*^Let  him  alone,^^  said  a  third ;  *'  heM  be  a  jinteel  man  enough  in  a 
wildhemess,  an'  ^ud  make  an  illigant  dancin'-masther  to  the  bears/' 

*'  He's  as  graceful  as  a  shaved  pig  on  its  hind  legs,  dancin'  the  ^  Balti- 
thrum  Jig/  " 

The  captain^s  face  was  literally  black  with  pasaon :  he  turned  away 
with  a  curse,  which  produced  another  huasza,  and  swore  that  he  would 
rather  encounter  the  bay  of  Biscay  in  a  storm,  than  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  an  unmanageable  mob. 

^*  Captain,"  said  a  little,  shrewd-looking  Connaught  man,  *^  what  'ud 
you  be  willin^  to  give  any  body,  ower  an^  abow  his  firee  passage,  that  'ud 
tell  you  how  to  get  one  half  o*  them  out  ?  ^ 

^^  I'll  give  him  a  crown,"  replied  the  captain,  ^'  together  with  grog  and 
rations  to  the  eyes :  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't.'' 

"  Thin  I'll  do  it  fwhor  you,  Sur,  if  you  keep  your  word  wit  me." 

**  Done  i^  said  the  captain ;  '^  it's  a  bargain,  my  good  fellow,  if  you 
accomplish  it ;   and,   what's  more,  I'll  consider  you  a  knowing  one  " 

*^  I'm  a  poor  Cannaught  man,  your  haner,"  replied  our  friend  Phil; 
*^  but  what' s  to  prevent  me  thryin'  ?  Tell  thim,"  he  continued,  *'  that  you 
mtui  go ;  purtind  to  be  for  takin  them  all  wit  you,  Sir.  Put  Munsther 
agin  Connaught,  one  half  an  this  side,  an'  the  odher  an  that^  to  keep  the 
crathur  of  a  ship  steady,  your  haner ;  an  fwhin  you  have  thim  half  an' 
half,  wit  a  little  room  betuxt  thim,  ^  now,'  says  yer  haner,  ^  boys,  you're 
divided  into  two  halves ;  if  one  side  kicks  the  other  out  o'  the  ship,  I'll 
bring  the  cunquirors.' " 

The  captain  said  not  a  word  in  reply  to  Phil,  but  immediately  ranged 
the  Munster  and  Connaught  men  on  each  side  of  the  deck — ^a  matter 
which  he  found  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing,  for  each  party,  hoping 
that  he  intended  to  take  themselves,  readily  declared  their  province,  and 
stood  together.  When  they  were  properly  separated,  there  still  remfuned 
about  forty  or  fifty  persons  belonging  to  neither  province ;  but,  at  Phil's 
suggestion,  the  captain  paired  them  off  to  eadi  division,  man  for  man, 
until  they  were  drawn  up  into  two  bodies. 

'^  Now,"  said  he,  ^*  there  you  stand :  let  one  half  of  you  drub  the  other 
out  of  the  vessel,  and  the  conqaerors  shall  get  their  passage/' 

Instant  was  tlie  struggle  that  ensued  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  passage, 
and  from  the  anxiety  to  save  a  shilling,    by  getting  out  of  Liverpool 


*  Model. 
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on  thfti  day.  The  saTing  of  the  shilling  is  indeed  a  connderaiion  with 
Paddy  which  drives  him  to  the  various  resources  of  begging,  claiming 
kindred  with'^bis  resident  countrjrmen  in  England,  pretended  illness, 
coming  to  be  passed  from  parish  to  parish,  and  all  the  turnings  and 
shiftings  which  his  reluctance  to  part  with  money  renders  necessary. 
Another  night,  therefore,  and  probably  another  day,  in  Liverpool,  would 
have  been  attended  with  expense.  This  argument  prevailed  with  all  : 
with  Munster  as  well  as  with  Connaught,  and  they  fought  accordingly. 

TVlien  the  attack  first  commenced,  each  party  hoped  to  be  able  to  expel 
the  other  without  blows.  This,  plan  was  soon  abandoned.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sticks  and  fists  were  busy.  Throttling,  tugging,  cuffing,  and 
knocking  down — shouting,  hallooing,  huznaing,  and  yelling,  gave  evident 
proofs  that  the  captain,  in  embracing  Phil's  proposal,  had  un^ttingly 
applied  the  match  to  a  mine,  whose  iexplosion  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences.  As  the  fight  became  warm,  and  the  straggle 
more  desperate,  the  hooks  and  scythes  were  resorted  to ;  blood  began  to 
flow,  and  men  to  fiill,  disabled- and  apparently  dying.  The  immense 
crowd  which  had  now  assembled  to  witness  the  fight  among  the  Irishmen, 
could  not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  so  many  lives  likely  to  be  lost,  without 
calling  in  the  civil  authorities:  A  number  oi  constables  in  a  few  minutes 
attended ;  but  these  worthy  officers  of  the  civil  authorities  experienced 
very  uncivil  treatment  from  the  -fists,  cudgels,  and  sickles  of  b&ih  parties. 
In  fact,  they  were^obliged  to  get  from  among  the  rioters  with  all  possible 
celerity,  and  to  suggest  to  the  magistrates  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
military.  • 

In  the  mean  time  the  battle  rose  into  a  furious  and  bitter  straggle  for 
victory.  ■  The  deck  of  the  vessel  was  actually  slippery  with  blood,  and 
many  were  Ijring  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.  Several  were  pitched  into 
the  hold;  and  had  their  legs  and  arms  broken  by  the  fall ;  some  were 
tossed  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  only  saved  from  drowning  by  the 
aotirity  of  the  sailois ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  knocked 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray  were  trampled  into  insensibility. 

The  Munster  men  at  length  gave  way  ;  and  their  opponents,  following 
np  their  advantage,  succeeded  in  driving  them  to  a  man  out  of  the  vessel, 
just  as  the  military  arrived.  Fortunately  their  interference  was  unneces- 
sary; The  ruffianly  captain's  object  was  accomplished;  and  as  no  lives 
were  test,  nor  aay  injury  more  serious  than  broken  bones  and  flesh-wounds 
sustained,,  he  got  the.  vessel  in  readiness,  and  put  to  sea.  • 

Who  would  not  think  that  the  Irish  were  a  nation  of  misers,  when  our 
readers  areinformed  that  all  this  bloodshed  arose  from  their  unwilling- 
ness to  lose  a  shilling  by  remaining  in  Liverpool  another  night  ?  Or  who 
could  believe  that  these  very  men,  on  reaching  home,  and  meeting  their 
friends  in  a  fair  or  market,  or  itf  a  public-house  after  mass  on  a  Sunday, 
would  sit  down  and  •  spend,  recklessly  and  foolishly,  that  very  money 
which  hi  another  country  they  part  with  as  if  it  were  their  very  heart's 
blood  ?  Yet  so  it  is  !  Unfortunate  Paddy  is  wiser  an3rwhere  than  at 
home,  where  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  industry  are  best  calculated  to  promote 
his  own  interests. 
,    This  slight  sketch  of  Phil  Purcel  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  as 
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a  specimen  of  the  low^  cunning  Connanght-man ;  and  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  neither  the  pig^selling  scene,  nor  the  battle  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  in  Liverpool,  is  fictitious.  On  the  contrary^  we  have  purposely 
kept  the  tone  of  our  description  of  the  latter  circumstance  beneath  the 
reality.  Phil,  however,  is  not  drawn  as  a  general  portrait,  but  as  one  of 
that  knavish  class  of  men  called  ^'  jobbers,"  a  description  of  swindlers 
certainly  not  more  common  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country.  We 
have  known  Connaughtmen  as  honest  and  honourable  as  it  was  possible 
to  be;  yet  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  entertained  against  them  in  every 
other  province  of  Ireland,  as  is  evident  by  the  old  adage,  ^^  Never  truit 
a  Connaught-man." 


END  OF   VOL.    I. 
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